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TO  ^ 

HIS   ROTAL   HIGHNESS,   FIELD   MARSHAL 

THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  AND  STR  ATHERN, 

EARL  OF  DUBLIN,  K.  G. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

THE   LIBERAL   PATRON    OF   EDUCATION; 
THE   SUCCESSFUL   ADVOCATE    OF   CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS; 
THE   CONSTANT  FRIEND   OF   THE   POOR  AND   UNPROTECTED;' 

A  PRINCE, 

WHO,   ACTUATED   BY  TRUE   DELICACY   AND   MAGNANIMITY, 

HAS  BEEN  INDUCED   TO  ENCOUNTER  A  TEMPORARY   EXILE, 

IN  A    FOREIGN  LAND: 

THIS  VOLUME 

HUMBLY  INSCRIBED, 
AS  A  PROOF  THAT  SUCH   A  GENEROUS   SACRIFICE, 
AND  SO  MANY  VIRTUES, 
ARE   NOT  FORGOTTEN   IN  HIS   OWN. 
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PREFACE. 


1  O  insist  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Bio- 
graphy would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  imperti- 
nent. Recent  Memoirs  m'ay  not  indeed  possess  some 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  profound  study  and 
mature  investigation ;  but  they  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  gratify  a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
that  too,  before  curiosity  has  been  suffered  to  evapo- 
rate in  protracted  expectation.  By  their  means  a 
multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  facts  may 
be  collected  and  embodied;  while  they  serve  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  good  and  great  men, 
deservedly  dear  to  their  friends  and  their  Country ! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  com- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
JOfputation  of  our  illustrious  Countrymen^  should  stiU 
remain  a  desiderahm  in  English  Literature. 

Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers, 
Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from 
the  st4ge  on  which  they  have  acted  such  conspicuous 
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VI  PREFACE. 

characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind;  except 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,'  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge'  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  for  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
.  Iige,  are  only  to  be  found  imperfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modem 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  publications,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  celebrated  men,  in  the  language 
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of  our  great  national  bard,  may  at  length  find  **  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  ;'^  neith^  facts  nor  opinions 
shaQ  ever  be  tinctured  or  distorted  by  the  petty 
enmities  of  private  life,  or  the  political  hostilities  oif 
the  passing  day. 


The  Volume  now  presented  to  the  Public,  com- 
prehends a  series  of  two  years  (1815  and  1816)  and 
contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Memoirs. 
Of  the  subjects  of  these,  some  were  celebrated  for 
their  talents ;  other  for  their  virtues ;  many  on  accoimt 
of  a  happy  union  of  both  ^  and  all  are  entitied  to 
notice,   attention,   and  commemoration. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  interesting  particulars.  Every  one 
must  be  highly  gratified  with  the  account  here 
aflbrded  of  our  vegetable  treasures  in  the  East ;  and 
while  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  taught  to  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
delight,  the  immense  resources  possessed  by  us  in 
British  India,  the  lover  of  Botany  will  delight  in  the 
extension  of  his  favourite  science  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Asia. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan will  be  found  some  fine  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence ;  as  well  as  some  eminent  instances  of  English 
spirit :  the  life  of  Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster would  have  been  rendered  far  more  valuable,  had 
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it  been  possiUe  to  have  inserted  his  interesting  corre- 
^ondence  with  Dr.  Adam,  who  presided  for  many 
years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  present 
Volume* 

The  account  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  is  intersper- 
sed with  a  number  of  authentic  anecdotes ;  among 
other  literary  curiosities,  it  comprehends  an  entire  ser- 
mon, composed  by  him  ivhile  a  Welsh  judge ;  and 
concludes  with  some  singular  verses  found  among 
his  papers,  on  his  demise,  alluding  to  that  very  event* 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, a&  one  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age.  The  biographical  me- 
moir concerning  him  is  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  possessed  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  composed 
from  authentic  documents,  furnished  by  a  man  of 
rank  and  title,  who  loved  and  admired  that  celebrat- 
ed professor.  Annexed,  will  be  found  a  complete 
analysis  of  his  works. 

It  will  be  readily  discerned  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
Johnes,  M.  P.  for  Cardiganshire,  is  written  with  abi- 
lity ;  but  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  lo  add, 
that  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  has  enabled  the 
author  to  supply  a  variety  of  facts,  equally  original 
and  interesting.  This  admirable  article  unluckily 
arrived  too*late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
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A  few  uiteKgtifig  additions  have  been  made  to 
£nglish  biography,  in  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
by  some  designated  the  ^*  English  Cato,'^  a  man  whose 
very  name,  indeed,  reflects  a  lustre  on  our  age  and 
nation.  A  memoir  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  usually 
called  the  *^  Scottish  Marcellus/'  was  prepared  by 
way  of  companion;  but  it  is  unavoidably  delayed 
until  another  opportunity ;  as  are  also  the  lives  of 
Mr.  David  Williams,  founder  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Young. 

Under  the  head  of  •<  Neglected  Biography,*'  will 
be  found  a  short  account  of  the  late  Ex-Empress  Jo- 
sephine, drawn  up  from  memoirs  furnished  by  a  friend 
of  her  flrst  hu^and,  who  had  known  this  lady  during 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  enlarged  on  a  future  occasion;  and  the  bio- 
graphical index  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered 
far  more  copious. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  preface  without  re* 
turning  thanks  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart  late  Go- 
vernor-general of  India,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
communications.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. 
M.  P.,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  incident  to  public 
a£&irs,  has,  on  one  occasion,  kindly  contributed  his 
literary  assistance.  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  has  also 
furnished  an  able^ memoir;  while  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Edinburgh  has  transmitted  a  variety  of  interesting 
papers,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  at  a  future  op- 
portunity. 
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X  PREFACE. 

Nor  would  it  be  grateful  here  to  omit  that  the 
learned  Recorder  of  Liverpool  (Mr,  Hargrave,  K.  C.) 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal letters,  which  are  interspersed  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

The  publishers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
silhotiettes,  or  shades  of  the  principal  personages  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  present  volume ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  novelty  will  not  prove  altogether  un- 
acceptable. 

As  the  present  work  is  intended  to  be  continued 
annually,  the  Editor  earnestly  solicits  the  assistance  of 
all  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  contribute  memoirs, 
papers,  or  documents  concerning  their  departed  rela- 
tions, connexions,  and  friends. 
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PART  I. 

irSMOJRS  OF  CELEBRATED  MEN,  WBO  HAVP  DltB 
WITHIN  THE  YEARS  1815—1816. 


No.  I. 


WILLIAM  ROXBURGH,  M.D.  F.L-S-  k  S.A. 

LATE  SUPERIKTENDANT    OE     THE     BOTANICAL   GARDEN   OE   THB 
EAST   INDIA  COMPANY,    IN   BENGAL. 

ZWith  an  account  of  his  Works  and  Correspondence^} 

J.  HE  dements  of  botany  are  as  old  as  the  creation.  The 
TsgetaUe  kingdom  abounds  with  a  rich  luxuriance^  and  an 
immense  variety  of  productions,  idiich  ciqptivate  at  first  sight 
by  dietr  chaitning  hues,   their  graoefiil  foliage^  and  their 
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appn^riate  structure.  Nor  is  their  utility  less  oonspicoons 
than  their  beauty.  Our  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  exhibit 
such  select  and  improved  specimens,  as  are  necessary  either  to 
our  comfort  or  subsistence;  while  we  occasionally  have  recourse 
to  their  native  woods,  forests,  fields,  and  mountains,  for  such 
wild  and  uneducated  plants,  as  may  contribute  to  the  advance^ 
ment  of  arts  and  manufactures;  objects,  essentially  connected 
with  the  spread  of  commerce,  and  the  intercourse  of  civilized 
nations. 

Man,  therefore,  has  always  been  prompted  by  the  powerfiil 
motives  of  interest  and  curiosity,  to  examine  subjects  with 
which  his  wel&re,  his  prosperity,  and  even  his  existence,  are 
so  intimately  connected.  And  yet  this  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  science  among  the  ancients.  The  modems  alone,  may  fisdrly 
lay  claim  to  this  honour;  and  that  too,  at  a  very  recent  period. 
The  travels  of  the  inde&tigable  Toumefort ;  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Ray;  and  even  the  unlearned  labours  of  the 
Herballists,  excited  public  curiosity  and  attention ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  botanist  of  Upsal,  to  produce  a  new  and 
improved  theory,  to  simplify  by  classification,  illustrate  by 
approximation;  and  to  give  certainty  and  precision  to  an  art, 
hitherto  nearly  conjectural. 

Since  that  period,  his  disciples  have  traversed  both  hemis- 
pheres, in  search  of  kno^dedge.  The  voice  of  science  has 
extended  between  the  tropics ;  it  has  been  heard  amidst  the 
fervid  heats  of  the  equator ;  and  resounded  among  the  dreary 
regions  of  the  polar  circle.  British  India  in  particular  has 
proved  fertOe  in  resources.  Her  gums,  her  drugs,  her  spices, 
and  ber  dyes,  have  been  collected  of  late  with  inde&dgable 
care  and  scientific  attention.  Men,  replete  with  zeal,  and 
firaught  with  knowledge,  like  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
have  penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  nature,  and  inter- 
rogated her  concerning  her  own  productions.  The  finest 
qpedmens,  most  of  them  entirely  new,  and  many  of  tkem 
highly  valuable,  have  accordingly  be&x  eoUecfeed^  analyzedf 
nriiibitedj   and    commented   i^on.     A    great  eommeroial 
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company  too«  known  only  in  Earope  by  a  few  paltry 
warehouses  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  exercising  a  sovereign 
power  over  near  forty  millions  of  subjects  in  the  east,  has 
become  the  patron  of  botany.  Rising  above  the  sordid  details 
of  trade;  and  relinquishing  for  a  moment  all  the  splendid 
dreams  of  conquest,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  at  length 
beheld  one  establishment  at  least,  utterly  unconnected  with 
either  avarice  or  ambition. 

William  Roxburgh  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  in  North  Britain, 
was  bom  at  Underwood,  near  Lymington,  in  the  parish  of 
Craigie,  on  the  2dth  June^  1 759.  His  early  years  passed  away 
rapidly,  amidst  the  romantic  scenery  that  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  Muse  of  his  countryman  Robert  Bums,  and  con- 
ferred both  grace  and  energy  on  the  poetical  labours  of  an 
humble  ploughman.  The  happy  facility,  and  comparative 
ease,  with  which  knowledge  is  obtained  in  Scotland,  soon 
pointed  out  a  learned  profession  as  an  object  of  laudable 
ambition  to  his  parents.  He  was,  therefore,  educated 
eiqpressly  for  this  KAyeet;  and  to  be  a  physician  was  the  aim 
and  end,  at  which  all  his  hopes,  and  all  his  endeavours  pointed. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  family  was  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  he  jraa  sent  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  complete 
his  studies,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
those  respectable  primary  schools  established  by  law  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  this  island.  While 
in  that  capital^  he  attended  the  classes  of  the  various  professors 
in  the  University;  and  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine^ 
which  is  there  always  combined  with  pharmacy  and  surgery. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  obtained  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Dr.Boswell,  a  physician  of  some  eminence^ 
doubtless  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  and  character ;  and 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  his  house. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  became  his  correspondent,  and 
was  at  length  allied  by  marriage  to  his  family.  Such  is  the 
npidity,  with  which  medical  men  are  produced  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  that  we  find  Dr.  Roxburgh  acting  as  a 
mxrg&onf  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  snrgeon's  mate^  on  board  of  an 
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East  fndiaman,  at  the  early  age  of  se^nteen  or  eghteenJ 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  roade  two  voyages  to  the  East  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-one;  for  about  that  period,  he  acoe|>ted 
of  an  o£Per  to  settle  at  Madras.  On  this  occasion,  a  prospect 
was  suddenly  opened  to  him  of  high  medical  preferment ;  and 
had  he  been  actuated  by  motives  of  interest  alone,  long  before 
his  death,  he  might  have  attained  the  rank  of  physicianogeneral 
at  that  Presidency.  But  his  mind  had  been  always  occupied 
with  a  particular  pursuit,  the  gratification  of  which  was  the 
object  nearest  his  heart.  About  the  time  here  alluded  to,  the 
reputation  of  Linnaeus  was  in  full  bloom.  His  new  system, 
to  many  acknowledged  advantages,  superadded  that  of  novelty ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  had  been  deeply 
imbued  both  with  its  excellence  and  utility  while  a  student 
at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  accordingly  ambitious 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  Swede ;  and 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  same 
career.  He  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  ccH-respondence 
with  Ins  countryman  Sir  John  Pringle^  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  occasionally  transmitted  various 
carious  seeds,  and  other  productions  of  Asia  *.  As  the  constant 
oomplaint  in  Europe  then  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  passage,  and  the  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture, 
these  were  generally  found  incapable  of  vegetation  on  their 
arrival,  he  contrived  a  new  vehicle  for  their  transmission. 
Instead  of  employing  paper  and  wooden  packages,  which  are 
pervious  to  every  variation  of  climate,  he  contrived  to  suspend 
the  finer  specimens  in  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  which 
hardened  around,  and  preserved  them  in  the  greatest  per** 
fecdon.     The  Mimosas  in  particular,  were  brought  to  England 

•  About  thk  period  aUo,  he  first  obsenred  the  ftSrial  tides,  or  the  tifo  ditumtl 
lisings  and  frUings  of  the  buometer  in  low  latitudes,  the  existence  of  which  has  beeo 
amjAy  confirmed  by  other  meteorolqgisu.  His  observations  on  this  subject  wese 
«oiiimnmcated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  distinction  of  F.  R.  S.  was  not 
appended  to  his  name ;  bat  the  tnith  is,  that  his  friend  Sir  John  Pringle  about  this 
period  xetiied  lo  hb  native  coantiy  (Rosbuighshiie)  in  disgust,  and  died  there  a  short 
time  afterwards.— £d. 
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in  a  Btate  of  soundneas  never  before  witnessed.  He  had 
also  comm^iced  that  most  valuable  work»  entitled  <*  De- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  Coromandel  Plants ;''  when  an 
invitation  arrived  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  take 
chai^  of  the  botanical  garden  lately  established  there. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  found  a  number  of  in- 
telligent men,  professing  principles  and  opinions  like  himsdf ; 
and  anxious  above  all  things,  to  contribute  to  the  reputation 
of  {he  Linnsean  school.  He  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with, 
and  became  the  particular  friend  and  associate  of  Koenig  *,  a 
celebrated  German  botanist,  whose  reputation  and  abilities 
had  obtained  for  him  a  kind,  and  even  munificent  reception 
in  the  east.  Warren  Hastings  was  at  this  period  governor- 
general  ;  and  although  his  misconduct  in  that  high  office^  after- 
wards produced  a  parliamentary  impeachment  in  England; 
yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  emulated  Lorenzo  de  Medicis 
in  a  taste  for  letters,  and  the  generous  patronage  of  men  of 
science.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Asiatic  Society  was  founded 
in  Bengal,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  a  name  still  dear  to 
England,  became  the  first  president. 

£>r.  Roxburgh,  who  was  also  one  of  the  original  members,  soon 
became  a  contributor;  and  his  description  and  figuresof  the  lacca 
insect  {Chermes Lacca  Lin.)yniXXeii  and  communicated  in  1789 
and  1 790  excited  much  attention,  as  not  only  connected  with  the 
progress  of  natural  history ;  but  with  manufactures  and  com- 
merce also.  He  then  first  hinted,  merely  as  a  conjecture,  that 
the  colouring  matter j  whence  this  insect  derives  all  its  value  in 
OHnmerce,   might  be    separated  firom  it  when  the  tint  is 

*  This  celebrate  botanist  (Dr.  Kceoig),  w1m>  appMn  to  have  died  io  1 7  65,  «rm  a  matt 
of  distinguished  talents.  Sir  William  Jooes,  in  s  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  Russel,  dated 
September  8th  of  that  year,  expresses  himself  thus :  <<  Dr.  Kcenig*s  loss  will  be  severely 
felt»  be  was  a  Yalnable  man,  with  as  miick  stmplieity  as  Nature  hersrlf,  whose  works 
he  studied.  Do  you  know  when  his  books  ace  to  be  disposed  of  ?  I  should  like  to 
parcbase  his  **  Lionieus."  Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  4th  Ed.  p.  364. 

Jo  another  passage,  he  eongiatnlates  his  correspondent  on  the  completion  of  his  two 
woiiB ;  **  but  I  eidiort  you,"  added  he  <<  to  publish  them.  Think  how  much  fiune 
Koenig  lost  by  deliying  his  publicatkHis.  God  knows,  whether  asy  use  hononiabk  t» 
his  mcmon^>  will  be  made  of  hit  mmnscripts."    1786* 
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brightest;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  animal  is  still  dlive, 
or  at  least  recent.  This  idea  was  aften^'ards  followed  up,  and 
the  liquid  in  question,  at  the  present  day,  forms  a  valuable 
branch  of  export  from  Calcutta  to  London,  under  the  name 
of  kicc-lake.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  substitute  of 
cochineal  for  the  dyeing  of  scarlet 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  returned  to  Europe  in  1797, 
and  it  was  most  likely  at  this  period  that  he  married  his  first 
wife^  by  whom  he  had  several  children ;  and  also  obtained  his 
d^ree.  During  his  occasional  residence  in  London,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  secretary  to  the 
sodety  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. On  his  return  to  Bengal,  in  October  1799,  he  com- 
menced a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  that  gentle- 
man, which,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  obtained  for  him 
not  only  the  thanks,  but  repeated  proofs  of  the  gratitude  and 
munificence  of  this  most  usefol  association  of  libera),  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic  men. 

His  first  letter,  was  at  that  precise  period,  peculiarly  im- 
portant, as  some  of  the  northern  nations  had  been  intimidated 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  hesitate  about  supplying  our  arsenals  with 
naval  stores.  In  short,  Bonaparte  had  formed  a  new  armed  neu- 
trality, similar  to  that  which,  during  the  American  war,  was 
created  by  the  jealousy  of  Catherine  II.  and  her  allies;  the  no- 
minal object  of  which  was,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  while  the  true 
and  real  one  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  ocean.  From  this  moment  the  fleets  and  commerce  of 
England  became,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions; and  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  fer  our  wants  could  be  supplied,  by  recurring  to  the  indi- 
genous productions  of  our  colonies  and  settlements  abroad.  * 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Roxburgh  on  the  resumption  of  his  charge 
at  Calcutta,  with  all  the  above  objects  in  his  view,  immediately 

*  It  appean  by  a  letter  from  (he  Marquis  Wellesley,  while  Governor^Genenl  of 
Bengal,  that  Europeen  hemp  hid  encreased  in  price  since  1793,  from  23l.  lOs.  to  6ll. 
per  ton ;  and  that  the  annual  supply  of  Great  Britain  mlgfai  be  estimated  at  from  M 
to  dOjOOO  tons. 
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traaimitted  a  variety  of  interesting  communications^  relative 
to  the  culture^  propertiesi  and  comparative  strength  of  heaxj^ 
and  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  growth  'of  the  East  Indies. 

**  I  was  rather  surprised  on  my  return  to  Bengal,"  he  ob- 
serves, ^*  to  find  the  Directors  had  sent  out  a  person,  (Mr. 
Shiclair,)  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  a  thing  I  had 
b^im  sometime  before.  Even  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  had  made  a  most  important  trial, 
the  encoess  of  which  was  laid  before  that  government,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors:  and  again  in  Ben- 
gal, since  my  appointment  to  the  station  I  now  hold.  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  dead,  and  the  experiment  is  still  carried  on  in  a 
most  expensive  manner;  whereas  it  could  be  continued  where 
k  was  first  begun,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  no  expence,  and 
with  more  prospect  of  success.''  He  then  proceeds  to  state, 
that  80  pounds  weight  only  had  been  procured  in  the  way  just 
alluded  to,  and  that  at  the  enormous  chaise  of  from  1 0,000- to 
20,000  rupees !  Instead  of  these  costly  experiments,  which 
contribute  to  check  improvements  of  all  kinds,  he  recommends 
small  premiums  to  be  offered  to  the  natives,  accompanied  by 
honorary  rewards  to  such  Europeans  as  may  be  inclined  to 
cultivate  this  valuable  article,  after  an  example  had  been  once 
set  on  a  small  and  economical  scale. 

'<  Another  object  of  more  national  importance^  which  I 
recommended  to  this  government,  before  I  went  to  the  Gipe^ 
was  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  tlie  Palms,  the 
Arraiv,  mentioned  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  77^ 
and  said  to  yield  at  an  early  ag^  (from  five  to  seven  years)^ 
fibres  ready  prepare4  by  nature,  being  flexible^  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
cables,  and  cordage  of  all  kinds,  that  can  be  desired.  It  alsa 
yields  great  abundance  of  palm  wine^  which  may  be  eoh-^ 
verted  into  sugar,  or  ard^it  spirits ;  and  when  the  tree  is  old , 
its  pith  is  the  basis  of  the  Sago  we  so  much  value.  I  have 
distributed  many  hundred  plants  (about  100,000  have  been 
reared  in  the  Botanic  Gardoi,  since  the  date  of  this  letter), 
besides  many  thousand  seeds  in  the  ground.    Drawings  and 
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a  description  of  this  most  yflluable  tree,  were  sent  to  die  Jdxee^ 
tors,  under  the  name  of  Sanguerus  Bumpkiu** 

In  the  next  communication,  dated  ^^  Calcutta,  February  27 f 
1801,"  the  doctor  recommends  the  Sim  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
the  prepared  fibres  of  the  bark  of  a  well  known  Indian  plant, 
the  Crotalaria  Juncia  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most  promising  sub- 
stitute for  Russian  hemp.  He  compares  cordage  ^^  tu  the  sinews 
and  muscles  of  a  ship,"  in  a  paper  of  observations  subjoined;  and 
descants  on  the  immense  service  of  the  best  kinds  of  hemp, 
or  best  substitutes  in  Ueu  of  it,*  to  the  mariner,. as  well  as  its 
advantages  to  the  commerce,  and  defence  of  the  nation.  It 
^pears  also,  from  the  same  letter,  that  the  idea  of  tanning 
nets  and  ropes,  is  as  fisuniliar  to  the  fishermen  of  Asia,  as  to 
those  olr  Europe ;  and  he  here  carefully  exhibits  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  comparative  estimates  of  the  strength  — 

1.  Of  English  hemp ; 

2.  Of  Canabis; 

3.  Of  Coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut ; 

4.  Of  Ejoo,  Sanguerus  Bumphii^  &c*  &c 

He  finds  that  by  simply  stretching  the  native  hemp,  much 
additional  strength  is  obtained. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  gratified  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  &c.  on  account  of  his 
valuable  communications,  relative  to  East  India  productions. 
In  June  1804,  he  had  transmitted  to  their  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  a  quantity  of  the  dry,  full-grown  legumes,  of  Mi* 
masa  ArabicUf  (See  Coromandel  Plants,  Vol.  IL  No.  149.)  as 
a  substitute  for  Aleppo  galls.  Upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  produces  tlie  yellow  Myrobolans,  he  found  an  insect 
replete  with  a  bright  yellow  juice,  which  stains  paper  of  a  very 
deep,  and  rich  yellow  colour.  If  these  could  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  he  was  inclined  to  think  ^^  that  they 
might  prove  as  valuable  a  yellow  dye,  as  the  cochineal  is  a  red*" 
He  also  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
1.  Certain  resins,  commonly  called  Dammery  which  when 
bojlled  up  with  oil,  are  used  instead  of  pitch  in  the  marine 
yards  of  Indian 
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!2«  A  drying  oil^  extracted  by  incision,  firom  the  (Xeoxylon 
Balsamifera,  which  grows  abundantly  hi  Chittagong,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  painting ; 

3.  Vegetable  substances,  containing  the  tanning  and  astrin- 
gent principles. 

4.  About  20  new  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp ; 

5.  The  coarse  silks  spun  by  the  wild  Tussah,  and  do- 
mesticated Berinda  worm,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  soft  as 
^hawl  wool,  and  incredibly  durable ; 

And  6ddy.  The  very  fine^  ddicate,  silky  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  two  trees  Bombax  Pentandria,  and  HeptaphjfUoj  which 
might  answer  for  hats  at  least.  / 

Immediately  after  this  period.  Dr.  R.  left  Bengal,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  made  choice,  during  some  time^  of  the 
village  of  Chelsea,  for  his  residence.  In  1805-6,  we  find 
him  communicating  another  paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
ihe  culture,  properties,  &c.  of  hemp ;  a  subject  become  stiU 
more  important  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Russia.  After 
▼ishing  his  native  country,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 
relief  for  an  exhausted  constitution,  he  returned  once  more  to 
Bengal.  In  J  807,  we  find  him  renewing  his  correspondence 
with  the  Society  of  Arts,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  new  secretary,  relative  to  the  extract  of  the  Gaub,  or 
Tannin,  prepared  firom  the  firuit  of  the  Diospyros^Glutinosus. 
He  also  transmitted  a  specimen  of  the  plant  called  Cclosee^ 
by  the  Malays. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  communicated  many 
valuable  observations  relative  to  the  resin  of  the  Valeria  In- 
dica,  which  exhibits  all  the  electrical  power  of  amber;  and 
also  about  his  fever  powder,  the  Swietenia  Febrifugal  the 
Caducay  galls ;  the  orange  dyeing  drug,  called  Wassuniagandoj 
&C.  together  with  directions  <^  for  growing  plants  at  sea." 

The  transactions  of  1810,  contain  an  account  of  a  new 
qpedes  of  Nerium  Indigo,  together  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
fteturing  it.  In  1812,  the  doctor  fiivored  the  Society  with 
observations  on  the  growth  of  the  Teak  tree;  and  in  ISIS^ 
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he  obtained  a  second  gold  medal  for  his  interesting  com- 
munications on  the  growth  of  trees  in  India. 

During  his  residence  in  the  east  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  discoveries,  and  commu- 
nications ;  while  the  garden  under  his  management  became  the 
scene  of  a  multitude  of  usefiil  experiments.  'Attentive  to  every 
thing  around  him,  he  composed  several  dissertations  on  the 
Hindoo  method  of  cultivating  the  sugar  cane,  and  manufactur- 
ing the  juice.  These,  together  with  remarks  on  the  copper 
coins  of  the  northern  Circars,  have  been  since  published  in  the 
Oriaital  Repertory,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple.  He 
afterwards  added  an  account  of  the  Bengalee  and  Chinese 
practices  of  extricating  the  saccharine  matter  &om  the  sugar 
cane ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  great  pains  to  recom- 
mend the  abridgement  of  human  labour,  by  the  substitution  of 
die  plough  for  the  hoe  and  the  spade. 

That  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  the  following 
little  anecdote  will  sufficiently  testify.  By  means  of  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  a  vegetable  butter  called  FuUeoa  or  FuUevaray  by 
the  Hindoos,  was  discovered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Almora  mountains.  No  sooner  was  this  feet,  relative 
to  an  article  used  for  various  economical  purposes  by  the  natives, 
disclosed  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  than  he  took  a  journey  thither^ 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  tree,  and 
discovering  the  process  by  which  its  butter  was  procured.  It 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  Bassia^  nearly  allied  to  Parke's 
African  butter  tree,  a  description  and  figure  of  which  he  soon 
after  communicated  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  course  of  his  assiduous  enquiries,  he  discovered  new 
substitutes  for  both  hemp  and  flax,  superior  to  those  already 
mentioned;  and  as  he  was  not  withheld  by  any  notions  of  false 
pride,  he  pointed  out  the  Ejoo  of  the  Malays  as  admirably 
fitted  for  both  purposes.  Of  these,  cables  of  a  superior  kind  are 
manufectured  at  Ceylon,  and  so  strong  is  this  production,  that 
the  fishermen  make  their  lines  of  single  fibres  joined  tc^ether. 
He  also  found  that  the  noble  palm  already  alluded  to^  in  addi- 
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tion  to  ropes  and  lines,  sago  meal  and  palm  wine,  fornishes  a 
most  ttsefid  thatch  for  covering  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 

As  if  to  prove  how  serviceable  botany  may  be  rendered  to 
the  subsistence  of  mankind,  the  doctor  interested  himself 
greatly  daring  the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  several 
parts  of  India,  in  1791,  9,  and  3,  particularly  at  MasuMpatam» 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  which  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  northern  Circars  to  one  half  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  accordingly  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
government  of  Madras  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  the  cultiva^ 
don  of  all  such  valuable  products,  as  might  supply  food  to  the 
natives,  when  the  rice  crop  fails,  and  thus  become  an  effectual 
substitute  for  granaries  **,  which  were  not  found  in  all  cases  to 
correspond  with  the  beneficent  intentions  of  government. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  authority  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce the  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  Nicabar  islands,  and  also 
to  cultivate  that  species  which  produces  a  fruit  called  MeUcrej 
recommended  by  the  doctor  in  1793,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
production  infinitely  superior  to  the  bread-fruit.  Commerce 
and  the  arts  were  nearly  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  plants,  which  yield  an  indigo  equal  in  point 
of  quality,  to  the  best  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  Indigrfera 
Tinctoria. 

The  three  wild  sorts  of  silk  worm,  viz.  Tasseh  (Phal.  Paplic. 
of  Lin.),  Arundi  (Phalana  Guth.  Lin.),  and  Maggadooty,  also 
described  and  figured  by  him,  fiurnish  the  natives  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  three  different  kinds  of  strong^  durable  silk, 
all  of  which  are  highly  usefiil,  particularly  the  last,  which  is 
employed  in  the  fiibrication  of  various  coarse  silks. 

*  See  VoL  XXXI.  of  the  Tninftctiont  of  tho  Society  of  Arti»  CommeKOy  and 
Maou&cturet.  Granaries  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  prove  useful,  but  on  account  of 
the  humidity  in  Bengal  it  is  found  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  preserve  grata  in 
than.  Dr.  R.  recommends  when  the  peddy  (rice)  has  foiled,  to  prepare  the  grooBd. 
for  wheat  and  barley,  legumes,  grain,  and  roots.  The  most  useBiI  anicles  of  food  ire 
peas,  motcr-kind,  keesari,  Laihynu,  Sec.  Of  tuberous  roots  the  potatoe  of  Europe, 
tad  alao  the  avaet  one,  are  mentioned  as  advuitageoos.  It  is  woftfay  of  nodet,  that 
this  leaned  boluiist  and  physician  deems  those  who  eat  wheat,  a  far  superior  race  to  luch 
■a  IWe  on  rice.— £o. 
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As  a  botanist,  Dr.  Roxburgh  valued,  and  as  a  physician,  re- 
commended and  introduced  his  Svoietenia  Febnfiigay  or  East 
India  fever  bark,  which  has  become  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian ;  and  after  being  employed  by  him  with  great 
eflJsct  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  has  at  length  been  intro- 
duced into  our  Pharmacoposias. 

'In  that  department  of  natural  history  to  which  he  was  most 
attached,  his  zeal  and  industry  were  unequalled.  His  collection 
of  drawings  of  Indian  plants  alone  amounted  to  near  3,000. 
One  of  these,  No.  2,141,  is  an  immensely  large  and  beautiful 
Ficusj  or  fig-tree,  of  a  new  species,  yielding  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  Ccundchoucj  or  Indian  rubber,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Gara  mountains  to  smear  and  render  water-tight  their  buckets, 
and  other  utensils.  They  also  use  it  for  torches  as  the  Chinese 
do  for  boots,  and  a  manufactory  of  this  commodity  has  been 
lately  established  in  England,  which  promises  by  its  various 
products  to  render  this  imported  article  useful  in  no  common 
degree. 

The  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  flourished  and  wasi>rougfat 
into  great  repute  under  the  auspices  of  its  celebrated  and  inde- 
fiitigable  curator.      Its  different  quarters  were  laid   out  in 
a  scientific  manner,  and  exhibited  a  rich  variety  of  specimens. 
Here,  those  attached  to  that  pleasing  study  on  their  arrival 
from  Europe,  experienced  a  high  degree  of  gratification.     Col- 
lected in  one  single  spot,  they  witnessed  a  fine  and  singular 
exhibition  of  Asiatic  plants;   the  richest  foliage, — the  most 
beautiful  tints, — the  greatest  diversity  of  size,  shape,  and  forms, 
all  tended  to  delight  the  senses  and  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  common  beholder ;  while  the  statesman  and  the  man  of 
science  beheld  new  incentives  to  industry,  new  inlets  to  know- 
ledge, new  elements  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
It  is  to  the  superintendant  of  this  valuable  establishment  that 
the  English  spice  plantations  in  Sumatra  are  indebted  both  for 
their  existence  and  increase.     Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  earnest  representations,   was  authorised  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  1795-6,    to  send  persons  properly 
qualified  to  the  Moluccas  to  proeure  plants  and  seeds  of  every 
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thing  valuaUe,  particularly  the  nutmeg  and  dove  trees.  In 
1802-S,  he  employed  his  own  son,  then  his  assistant,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  on  a  similar  mission ;  the  result  of  which 
was  22,000  nutmeg  and  T^OOO  clove  plants.  It  also  appears 
from  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Benooolen,  in  1803,  that 
the  plantations  there  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  13,000  nutmeg  .trees  had  been  distributed 
among  the  Malay  chiefs. 

Having  thus  paid  some  attention  to  his  labours  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
recur  once  more  to  the  individual  himself. 

While  at  Madras,  Dr.  Roxburgh  had  but  little  occasion  to 
complain  of  ill  health,  but  on  his  removal  to  Bengal  the  dele^ 
terious  effects  of  the  climate  soon  became  visible.  To  counteract 
these  he  had  recourse  to  sea  voyages ;  and  his  frequent  returns 
to  Europe  were  generally  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  doubly  refreshed^ 
as  both  body  and  mind  were  invigorated  by  a  residence  there. 
On  one  hand,  the  climate  tended  not  a  Uttle  to  recover  an 
exhausted  constitution,  and  on  the  other  the  firuits,  and  flowers, 
and.trees,  and  productions  of  all  kinds,  enabled  him  to  con- 
template new  and  rich  varieties  of  his  &vourite  science. 

The  hope  excited  by  these  and  a  variety  of  other  induce- 
ments, connected  with  the  education  of  his  children,  rendered 
another  excursion  to  Europe  particularly  desirable.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  leave  of  Bengal  and  his  friends  there  for  the 
last  time  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  reached  SU  Helena  in 
August.  During  a  former  residence  he  drew  up  a  Flora  of 
that  island,  and  discovered  that  it  consisted  of  66  species ;  a 
large  portion  of  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  that  little  insul- 
ated rock,  having  been  observed  no  where  else. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  visited  many  old  acquaint- 
imces,  and  renewed  several  of  his  ancient  fnendships.  On  the 
Jlst  of  May,  1814,  he  attended  in  person  the  noUe  saloon 
-bebnging  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  received  from  the  hand 
ci  their  noble  President,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  either  a 
^eoond  or  third  gold  medal  for  his  interesting  communications^ 
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which  was  prefaced  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  speech^  in 
the  presence  of  an  el^ant  and  crowded  assembly.  He  soon 
after  repaired  to  his  native  country,  and  worn  out  by  infirmities, 
not  by  age»  he  resigned  his  life  at  Park-place,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  1 0th  of  April,  1815,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both 
his  wives;  his  widow  is  the  grand-daughter  of  his  old  fiiend 
Dr.  Boswell,  to  whose  care  and  attention  some  portion  of  his 
success  may  be  justly  attributed.  One  of  our  poets  finely  al- 
ludes to  the  "  rub'ng  passion"  being  "  strong  in  death."  This 
was  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir  in  one  particular  instance.  While 
residing  at  Chelsea,  as  already  alluded  to,  and  overwhelmed 
with  a  disease  that  afterwards  proved  fatal,  Mr.  Salisbury,  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Sloane-street,  carried  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  new  plant  in  full  bloom  to  shew  him :  it  was  the  LUium 
tigrinum  (tiger  lily),  which  he  had  nursed  for  two  years  with  great 
care  in  the  Company's  garden  at  Calcutta,  but  had  never  as  yet 
seen  it  in  flower.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  communicated  to 
him,  than  suddeciy  starting  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  which 
he  had  been  confined  during  three  whole  days,  Dr.  R.  eagerly 
seized  the  precious  plant,  and  forgetting  all  his  maladies,  hast- 
ened to  the  window  to  contemplate  and  expatiate  on  its 
beauties !  *  , 

There  is  a  well  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  prefixed 
to  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Commerce,  Manufiictures,  &c.  from  a  miniature  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  R.  This  is  a  high  and  singular  tribute  of  respect, 
most  appropriately  conferred  by  an  excellent  institution,  on  a 
man  whose  labours  have  been  constantly  directed  towards 
public  and  meritorious  objects. 

*  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Lilium  Tigrinum^  in  ^ill  blow,  being  at  this  moment  before 
me{  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  this  amiable  botanist.  The 
corolU,  consists  of  six  peuls,  which  fold  gracefiilly  into  so  many  curves,  as  if  with- 
drainng  from  the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  They  are  of  a  deep  orange-tawny,  powdered 
with  oblong  black  spott,  inegdarly  scattered  over  the  surface^  whence^  doubtless^  the 
4ipoBnBalloa  of  Tiger  K/y.— Ed. 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  his  works : 

No.  1.  Plants  of  the  Coasts  of  CoromandeU  with  plates,  2 
vols.  4to.  1795  and  1811. 

No.  2.  A  Botanical  Description  of  Swietenise,  4to. 

No.  S.  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Scitammeee, 
Calcutta,  4to. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  papers  written  by  him 
will  be  found  in  the  following  works : 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  printed  at  Calcutta. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manu&ctures,  &c. 

And  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repository. 

He  also  transmitted  a  variety  of  communications  to  the  Lin- 
tuean  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  particularly  an  inte- 
resting dissertation  on  the  Cajeput  tree. 
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No.  II. 
The  RiaHT  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER, 

LORD    BISHOP    AND    ARCHDEACON    OF    ST.  ASAPH>    VICAR    OF 
NORTHOP>  IN  FLINTSHIRE,  &C. 

IWUh  a  JList  of  his  Works.'] 

1  o  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  dignitariei 
rank  high  in  respect  to  morals,  integrity,  and  learning.  The 
venerable  bench  of  Bishops  exhibits  an  eminent  example  of 
the  justice  of  these  positions.  As  in  the  primitive  times,  our 
prelates  are  generally  selected  rather  for  their  worth  than 
either  their  birth  or  rank;  they  seldom  obtain  the  mitre  until 
they  have  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  passed  through  various 
probationary  stages  in  an  ascending  ratio ;  and  if  the  apostolic 
gift  of  tongues  be  now  wanting,  yet,  as  was  gravely  and  wisdiy 
enjoined  by  Dr.  HoPsley,  that  want  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied by  a  regular  recourse  to'ljie  aids,  to  be  derived  from 
human  learning. 

'  William  Cleaver,  D/  D.  was  born  about  the  year  1 742.  His 
father,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Cleaver,  Mi  A.  of  Lincoln  coll^;e^ 
Oxford,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-master  in  the  village 
of  Twyford  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  At  this  seminary,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  one,  this,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  received  his  education,  together  with  Easeby,  his 
younger  brother.  Being  a  msxi  who  had  himself  reaped  and 
was  fiill  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fix>m  sound  instruc- 
tion, the  elder  Mr.  Cleaver  became  of  course  anxious  to  instil 
the  same  idea  into  the  youthful  minds  of  his  children.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language ;  is  said  to  have 
beoi  an  adept  in  Greek;  and  even  to  have  attained  an  un- 
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common  decree  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Hebi^w  tongue. 
These  preparatory  studies  and  qualifications  proved  propitious 
in  no  common  d^ee  to  his  fiunily;  he  sowed  the  seeds  of 
learning)  and  reaped  a  rich  crop  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons, 
both  of  whom^  by  an  unprecedented  degree  of  good  fortune^ 
attained  episcopal  honours.  William,  being  the  soonest 
qualified  for  the  university,  repaired* to  Oxford  at  an  early 
age,  and  instantly  began  to  experience  the  advantages  of  a 
previous  initiation  in  and  decided  taste  for  those  studies  he 
was  now  destined  to  pursue.  As  his  family  was  possessed  of 
neither  wealth  nor  influence,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  his  industry,  application^  and  good  conduct.  These  soon 
procured  for  him  a  Buckinghamshire  denyship  at  Magdal^i 
college;  this  was  followed,  after  a  decent  ipterval,  by  a  fellow- 
ship oi  Brazen  Nose,  the  latter  of  which  was  obtained  in  1764. 
Four  yean  after  this  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  honourable 
post  of  librarian  to  the  Bodleian,  an  office  that  implies  extra- 
ordinary attainments.  On  this  occasion  alone  success  did  not 
accompany  his  e&rts ;  he  was  fortunate  however  even  in  his 
defeat,  for  the  numbers  were  exactly  equal,  and  his  rival  was 
preferred  solely  on  the  score  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  however,  was  amply  consoled  for  his  disap- 
pointment by  a  lucky  incident  that  in  due  time  opened  a  pros- 
pect to  two  mitres,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Irdiand. 
The  heir  *  of  the  hopes  and  the  ambition  of  the  Grenvilles 


*  Mr.GreDnlle,  aftcrwArdfl  £irl  Tetnple,  and  MarquU  of  Bttcklnghamy  in  toccessioD. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.'George  Greuville,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Batei*  Secretary  of  State,  May  39,  176<2;  and  the  nephew  of  Earl  Temple^  a  states- 
man  connected  with  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  thoae  great,  popular,  and 
successful  ineasiires  which  hnmbled  the  ambition  of  Louis  XV.  and  finally  produced  the 
treaty  of  "Paris :  a  pacification,  notwithstanding  its  supposed  inadequacy,  that  tended  not 
a  little  to  exalt  the  glory,  extend  the  commerce,  incieaae  the  wealth,  and  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Grenville  was  bom  Jttne7,  1753,  and  on  the  demise  of  his  noble  relatirejust 
ilfaBded  to,  in  1779  taoeeeded  htm  as  aq  English  earl.  After  being  educated  under  Pr. 
Oteaver  at  Oxford,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  $  in  1775 
manried  Lady  Mary  Elizabeth  Nugent,  a  rich.Boman  Catholic  heiress. 

Hb  lordship  was  twicie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (in  1783  and  i787)  i  he  was  also 
Secretary  of  State  for  some  days  in  1788.  In  1784  he  was  advanced  to  a  marquisate,  in- 
vested with  the  Garter  in  17 86,  and  died  Feb.  11,  18 Id.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  land  fidend  ^  a  liberal  patxoD.-— Eo. 
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was  m  want  of  a  private  tutor.  This  yoang  gentleman  had 
already  passed  through  die  usual  preliminaary  studies  with  a 
certain  d^ree  of  decorous  attmtioD,  not  always  evinced  in  re- 
spect to  persons  of  his  condition  in  Ufe^  and  bang  just  matri- 
culated at  Christchurch,  was  at  this  moment  in  want  of 

**  A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend !" 

The  fiither's  proxhnity  to  Stowe^  added  to  the  high  and  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  son,  soon  pointed  him  out  as  a  classi- 
cal Mentor.  Mr.  Cleaver  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Lord  GrenriUe,  who  has  since  run  the  care»  of  nearly  all 
the  high  employments  in  the  state.  While  in  this  station  he 
obtained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  who  earnestly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  advance  a  preceptor  every  way 
worthy  of  their  attachment 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  the^e  memoirs  having  iiow  arrived 
at  that  period  when  it  is  customary  to  settle  in  lifis,  exchanged 
his  fdlowship  for  the  living  of  Cottingham,  in  Northampton- 
Aire,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  lus  college,  and  then  married  a 
lady  of  respectable  fionily  and  connesdons  of  the  name  of  Ashe- 
ton  *.  They  resided  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  humble 
parsonage-house  of  an  obscure  parish,  and  began  to  see  a  little 
family  multiplying  around  them.  But  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  bis  friends  at  Stowe,  who  were  now  fiist  rising  into  power 
and  eminence. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1782,  Earl  Temple  was  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
then  Mr.  William  (now  Lord)  Ghr^ville,  as  secretary,  tc^tfaer 
with  Mr.  Cleaver,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  But  here  a  sudden 
doud  interposed,  and  became  the  precursor  of  that  political 
storm  which  seemed  destined  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  idMn 
:flli    The  coalition  formed  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 

*  This  ladj,  tt  thit  tint,  resided  with  her  mother  at  Burfield,  in  Bexkshire.  Her 
uncle,  Dr;  Asheton,  wu  the  common  friend  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Gray  the  poec,  and 
her  brother,  WUUam  Asheton,  of  Condale^and  Dovnham,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  Esq.  married  Letitia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Richaird  Brooke,  of 
Norton  Abbejy  in  Cheshire,  Ban.  r^  i 
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pot  tt  speedy  end  to  this  viceroyBliip  after  a  fefw  xn^ths  dmra* 
tioDy  for  the  Earl  of  Nordungton  arrived  early  in  the  summer 
of  17S$f  and  his  Exciidlency  and  suite  immediatdy  embarked 
for  fisglaad. 

The  sabject  of  this  article  now  fomid  didter  and  protection 
in  that  aniverBity  which  had  before  educated  him.  A  vacancy 
having  taken  place  in  the  headship  of  6ra2en  Nose  coU^e,  he 
offisred  himself  a  candidate,  and  in  1785  obtained,  although 
not  without  a  stroggle^  this  honourable  and  lucrative  appoint-' 
meiily  wfaidi  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Soon  after  this  he 
proceeded  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity, 
which  were  conferred  January  26,  1786. 

After  a  short  and  portentous  contest,  the  star  of  the  House 
of  Grenville  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  shed  its  benign 
influence  on  the  principal,  who,  in  1784^  obtained  a  prebendal 
stall,  in  the  coll^ate  church  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster.  Still 
greater  dignities  were  in  store  for  him.  His  patron,  who, 
in  private  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King,  succeeded 
in  dismissii^  the  coalition  ministry,  and  seating  his  re- 
lative Mr.  Pitt  at  the  hehn.  For  himsdf  was  reserved 
a  marquiaate^  in  1784,  and  the  Garter  in  1786,  while 
hb  brother  William  became  an  active  member  of  the  new 
cahineL  In  1787,  he  procured  for  his  old  preceptor,  the  see 
of  Chester,  which  had  just  become  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
the  worthy  Dr.  Beilby  Porteous,  to  London;  and  when  he 
himaeli^  by  a  rare  instance  of  royal  favour,  repaired  to  Ireland 
a  second  time  *,  as  Viceroy,  he  carried  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver 
along  wilb  himf  ,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  A  refreshing  shower 
of  mitral  followed  soon  after,  and  he  is  now  in  foil  enjoyment 
of  a  thiid,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  with  a  residence  at  Tallagh 
cattle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capitaL 

Nor  had  the  elder  brother  any  occasion  to  complain  on  the 
score  of  preferment;  for  the  same  zealous  fri^idship  that  had 

*  In  1767. 

t  Dr.  Euseby  C.  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  atlvaiiced 
£nt  to  b«  BUhop  of  Coik  and  Ron }  he  was  toon  after  ^anslated  to  the  tee  oC 
FcRMt,  tod  m  ov»  Archbiihopof  Dnblio,  and  Primate  of  Ireland.— En. 
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obtained  Chester,  thirteen  years  after  translated  him  to  Bon-' 
gor,  having  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Warren  in  1800;  and  by 
this  exchange  got  an  increase  of  at  least  one  third,  in  point  of 
income.  Nor  did  he  tarry  very  long  there,  for  after  six  years  en-, 
joyment,  he  finally  succeeded  that  very  learned  prelate.  Dr. 
Samuel  Horsley,  in  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  the  revenue  of  whicli 
is  usually  estimated  at  about  50002.  per  annum. 

Thus  in  point  of  finances,  Dr.  Cleaver  must  not  only  have 
been  comfortable,  but  in  no  small  degree  opulent  Unin- 
cumbered with  a  very  large  or  very  expensive  family,  what 
with  his  bishopric,  his  income  as  principal  of  Brazen  Nose, 
together  with  his  other  preferments,  doubtless  far  exceeded 
all  his  wants.  In  short,  he  may  be  deemed  not  only  a  rich 
but  a  fortunate  prelate^  for,  as  if  to  crown  all  his  wishes,  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  to  behold  his  pupil  Lord  Grenville 
nominated  chancellor  of  his  own  university.* 

As  the  head  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  his  Lordship,  to  his 
great  credit  be  it  said,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline ;  and  succeeded  to  a'  certain  degree.  It  is  allowed  that 
under  his  management,  that  foundation  greatly  encreased  in 
point  of  members  and  respectabilfty. 

As  a  bishop,  he  is  said  to  have  discountenanced  all  those 
preachers  who  are  usually  termed  evangelical  ^  and  in  his 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  "^as  accustomed  to  plead 
<'  his  infirmities  and  other  necessary  avocations,"  as  an  apolc^ 
for  not  being  more  frequently  among  them.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  non^esidence^  and  a  great  firiend  to  the  erection  of  par- 
sonages. Some  doubts  however  may  perhaps  be  entertained 
in  his  own  case,  whether  a  headship  be  compatible  with  the 
constant  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  diocesan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  bishop's 
charities  were  extensive,  and  that  he  was  a  strenuous  and  or- 
thodox defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  boldly  maintained,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
the  opinion  first  suggested  by  that  learned  divine  f  ,  the  author 
of  the  "  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  revived 
*  I»     «09.  t  The  Rev,  Ralph  Cudirorth. 
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and  enforced  by  Dr.  Warburton,  «*  That  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice." 

His  Lordship  preached  a  sermon  before  the  Univerrity,  in 
which  he  openly  dissented  firom  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
respect  to  his  coisures  of  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  In  addition  to  this,  he  stead&sdy  upheld  Ae 
'^  Articles,''  in  opposition  to  the  CalTinists;  was  always  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  die  Society  for  promoting  Christian  • 
Knowledge;  and  has  endeavoured  by  his  recommendation 
to  assiBt  candidates  for  holy  orders,  in  the  choice  of  those 
books  best  adapted  to  their  studies  and  avocations.  * 

His  Lordship  has  been  said  by  a  respectable  author,  ^<  to  be 
a  man  of  stiff  and  scholastic  manners,  with  little  of  the  know'- 
ledge  or  pliability  of  the  world."  It  is  difficult  perhaps  wholly 
to  deny  such  a  charge,  in  respect  to  any  one  who  spends 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  enjoymait  of  any  dignified 
office,  either  in  an  English  or  Fordgn  University.  Such  a 
pemmage  is  likely,  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  to  become 
a  mannerist;  and  generally  speaking,  the  want  o£  pliability^ 
must  rather  be  deemed  an  eulogium,  than  a  censure,  in  the 
person  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church. 

Dr.  Cleaver's  character  always  stood  deservedly  high,  as  a 
scholar  of  the  very  first  class.  And  it  has  lately  been  en* 
hanced,  by  the  publication  of  the  new  Homer,  a  work  un- 
rivalled in  point  of  care  and  correctness.  This  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Orenville  &mily ;  and  most 
ably  edited  by  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  bishop,  after  living  to  a  good  old  age,  and  surviving 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  died  in  Bruton-street,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  on  May  15,  1815.     His  remains  were  transferred 

*  Dr.  Cleaver,  on  this  occuion,  hai  ditpUyed  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
age.  In  which  he  lived,  than  the  able  and  recondite  Dr.  Warburton,  who  recommended 
the  pemaal  of  a  whole  library  of  divinity,  merely  as  a  simple  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Theology.  It  was  thus  indeed,  that  he  himself,  had  entered  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple : 

«  Haee  Umina  Victor  Alcidessttbiit/' 

Bat  what  student  b  able  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ? 
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soon  after  to  Oxford,  and  entombed  with  all  due  respect  in 
the  chapel  of  Brazen  Nose  College. 

His  fiunily  originally  consisted  of  five  children ;  of  his  two 
sons,  one  was  educated  at  Christ-Church,  and  the  other  was  a 
King's  scholar  at  Westminster. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works,  written  by,  edited,  or 
attributed  to  the  late  Dv.  William  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

1.  De  Rythmo  Grscorum,  first  published  in  1777,  8vo. 
edit  1789. 

2.  Directions  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  on 
the  Choice  of  Books.     8vo.  1789.    Third  edit.  1808. 

8.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Charity 
Children  in  St.  Paul's,  4to.  1794. 

4.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  Hang  Charles's  Martyrdom,  4to. 

'  5.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Universily  of  Oxford, 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

6.  Pardon  and  Sanctification  proved  to  be  the  Privileges 
annexisd  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  1791. 

7.  A  Sermon  on  the  Design  and  Formation  of  the  Ar- 
tides  of  the  Church  of  England. 

8.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Ejiowledge,  1794. 

N.  B.  These  sermons,  together  with  those  of  his  iather, 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  and  published  in  one  voL 
8vo. 

9.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Oergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester,  1797. 

10.  The  Grenville  Homer. 

11.  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Three  first  Gospels.    Anm. 
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No.  III. 
JOHN  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  ESQ.,  F.R.a  fc  aA. 

LATE  M.P.  POR  THE  CITY  OF  COVENTRY  ;  A  MASTER  IN  CKANCERY, 
FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OT  THE  BOARD  TOR  BNOCTIRTNO  INTO, 
AND    COMPSNBATINO    TttE    LOSSES    AND     SERVICES     OV      THE 

.    AMS&ICAN  LOTAZ.ISTS. 

IWtth  an  Analysis  of  dU  his  WbrisJ] 

jVLr.  Wilmot,  bom  in  1748-9,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Eaidley  WUmot,  fer  some  years,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  * 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  many  interesting  biographical 
records  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  his  education  was  of  amixedkinil ; 

•  Hm  Right  Honodnble  Sir  John  Etidlfy  Wilmot,  Mcmid  won  of  Robert  Wilmoty 
of  OnoBtttony  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Esq.,  by  Unule,  one  of  the  «Jaiightert  tod 
co-hetrettet  of  Sir  Semuel  Marow,  of  Berl»irel1,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Bart.» 
WM  bom  atDeiby,  on  the  lOih  of  Auguit  1709.  He  was  named  Eardley  from  the 
circumaiance  of  hit  grand&ther't  marriage  with  Eruabetb,  daui;hirr,  and  at  last  able 
heiress  of  Edward  Eiordley,  of  Eardley  Hall,  in  ihe  coomy  of  Sta£Fordy  £rq.  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  edacated  at  Lichileld,  WcatninMer,  and  Cambridge ;  and  while  at  the 
unitcrtity,  oontraeted  a  ptuion  for  ttody  and  retirement,  which  never  quitted  him 
during  life.  Having  entered  himaelf  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  he  in  due  time 
became  a  barrister.  In  1753,  he  refused  an  oflcr  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  him  fiist  a  King's  counsel,  and  afterwards  icing's  sajeant ;  and  in  1754,  be 
actually  made  his  farewd  speech  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Immediatrly  af^er  this,  he 
withdrew  to  Derbyshire  ;  while  there,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Sir  Martin  Wrightf 
IS  a  ju4ge  in  the  eoun  of  King's  Bench  without  hb  application,  and  e^n  without 
hit  knowledge.  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  accept  of  this  station,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  five  children,  the  eldeat  of  whom  was  not  at  that  time  ten  years  old.  On  thif 
occaikm  he  was  knighted  in  the  usual  manner. 

When  Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  1 7  56,  Sir  Eardley  was  nominated  on« 
of  the  commissioners  j  and  in  1760,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  | 
an  office  which  he  at  first  intended  to  reJEus^*  Immediately  af^er  this,  he  became  a 
memlier  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Hke  day  befofe  Lord  Camden  resigned,  that  good  and  amiable  nobleman  came  up 
to  Sir  Eardley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pointing  to  the  Great  Seal,  said,  **  there 
it  is  Sir  Eardley,  you  will  have  it  in  your  posseiskm  to  morrow."  He,  however,  actually 
decKned  iL  In  1 7 7 1,  he  resigned  the  Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  a  trifling  provision 
in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  with  no  small  degree  of  reluctance.  In  1760,  he  was 
•ttidced  by  aj&nodice,  from  which  he  recovered ;  but  in  1786,  he  was  sdzcd  with  a 
nofent  few,  nd  at  length  died  on  the  5th  of  Februaiy  17  93,  at  the  age  of  cSghty-two. 
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for  he  received  the  rudiments  of  it  at  Derby,  Westminster, 
and  Brunswick;  and  completed  his  studies  at  University 
CoU^e,  Oxford.  A  fellowship  was  afterwards  obtained  at 
All  Souls.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  his  studies  were 
of  course  pointed  that  way ;  and  the  son  of  so  distinguished  a 
lawyer  could  be  at  no  great  loss,  either  for  advice  or  prefer- 
ment. In  respect  to  the  former,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Divine 
Lq;ation,"  voluntarily  stepped  in  to  his  assistance ;  and  it  was 
lor  him,  that  Warburton  penned  tho^e  directions  'for  a 
young  clergyman,  which  wereafterwards  published  by  Dr.  Hard 
in  his  posthumous  works.  Whoever  chuses  to  peruse  the 
catalogue  in  the  note  annexed  *,  would  be  almost  inclined  to 

•  See  the  4to.  Ed.  &  8vo.  supplement  to  Dr.  Warburton's  works.  The  following 
if  a  lilt  of  parts,  being  mertt^  intrwhtetory ;  as  the  Tyro  was  doubiless  (IoubmA  to 
peruse  a  much  longer,  and  still  more  recondite  catalogue  for  the  purpose  of  complotiof 
his  studies ;  but  Part  If.  has  not  as  yet  been  found.  It  is  perhaps  entombed  for 
a  time  amidst  the  immense  mass  of  papers,  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir ; 

1.  liOcke  on  the  Huoiaii  Understandiogi 

2.  Quintiliau*s  Instiiutes  ; 

8.  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli  Si  Hois ; 

4.  WooUaston's  Religion  of  Nature ; 

5.  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of  Nature  ; 

6.  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  ; 

7.  Maimonides'  Ductar  DuMtantium; 

8.  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebnsorum  Ritualibus  j 

9.  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible  ; 

10.  CnticiSacri; 

11.  liocke's  Reasonableness  of  Christiaiuty  4 

12.  Buraet  de  Fidr>  &  Officiis  Qiristlanorum ; 

13.  Grotlus*  Comment  on  the  Apostles ; 

14.  Locke  on  the  Epbtles ; 

1  b.  Joseph  Mede  on  the  Apocalypse ; 

16.  Episcopii  Insiituts  Chrtstianse  Theologise ; 

17.  Limborch'ft  Theologia  Christiana  ; 

18.  Grotlus  de  Veriiate  Religionis  Christianae ;  Amica  CoUatio  cum  erudito  Jud«o} 

19.  Chill in^wonh's  Religion  of  Protestants,  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ; 
30.  Hooker's  Kcclcftiasiical  Policy;  4  first  books; 

21.  Taylor's  Liberiy  of  Prophesying  j 

22.  StillineBeei'sIrenicura;' 

23.  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration  5 

34.  Boyle's  Commentary  on  the  words,  «  compel  them  to  come  in ;" 

35.  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  History  j 

36.  Collier's  Church  History ; 

37.  FuU«r'a  Church  History  t 

38.  Sletdan's  Commentani  da  Statu  RaligiODif  8c  R^rablicfs  Caiolo  Qoiato  Cseaue 
Cominentarii } 
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think  that  the  learned  and  laborious  Biabop  of  Gloucester,  had 
determined  to  deter  his  young  friend  from  the  Herculean  task; 
yet,  judging  of  others  by  himself  it  doubtless  was  his  intention 
to  excite  a  noble  emulation,  by  presenting  labours  to  his  view, 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  Alcides  himself. 

But  partly  in  consequence  of  some  occurrences  in  his  own 
family ;  and  partly  on  account  of  choice,  Mr.  Wilmot's  views 
in  life  were  altered;  and  it  was  to  the  seals  rather  than  to  a 
mitre,  that  he  now  directed  his  ambition.  In  1755,  his  father 
had  obtained  a  caU,  as  serjeant  at  law,  and  was  also  knitted; 
on  being  nominated  oneof  the  puisne  judgesof  the  King'sBench, 
at  a  period  when  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  presided;  and  in  1766, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  WilUam  Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfield 
became  his  successor.  Sir  John  was  made  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
event,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  danise  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  gone  to  India  in  search  of  a  fortune,  rendered  the  bar 
a  more  desirable  profession  ;  and  more  especially,  as  he  would 
now  be  able  to  study,  and  to  practise  under  the  auspices  of  one 
of  the  sages  of  the  law*.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  the 
Temple,  eat  his  commons  there,  and  afler  paying  the  usual  fees, 
which  were  preceded  at  that  period  by  an  actual  examination, 
now  no  longer  customary,  he  was  admitted  at  an  earher  period 
than  usual  as  a  barrister,  on  account  of  his  previous  degree  of' 
M.  A.  This  event  took  place  in  1 771 ;  the  midland  circuit  was 
then  chosen  by  him  for  the  scene  of  his  q;>erations;  and 


39.  BoiMt's  History  of  the  Reformation ; 

do/Dr.  CUrke*!  Sermons ; 

SI.  Dr. Bam«M*s  SemoiM ;  an4 

33.  Sermons  du  Pert  Bourdaloue*' 

*  It  appcuB  evUlcot,  that  Sir  Eardlej  relactaiitly  assented  to  this  arraogerocnt^  and 
still  secretly  preferred  the  church :  for  on  the  back  of  Pr.  Warbnrton's  plan  for  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  made  the  fottowing  indorsement  with  his  own  hand : 

*'  These  directions  were  given  me  by  Dr.  Wsrborton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  for 
the  use  of  my  son  when  he  proposed  to  go  into  orders ;  but  in  the  year  177 If  he 
uofortnoately  preferred  the  bar  to  the  pulpit,  and  instead  of  lyin^  on  a  bed  of  roses, 
tmbitiooed a ciown of  thorns: 

<*   DlGNE   rVES,   MEUORK    FLAMMA  T 
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and  Mr.  W.  acoofdingly  tock  the  lunial  sound  akoig  with  the 
Jadge  i^  Assize^  while  he  attended  during  term  in  WeBtmin- 
ster  Hall. 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  as  a  practising  lawyer,  for  in 
1781,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Bicknell,  he  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  a  very  honouraUe^  busy,  and  important 
station,  which  requires  such  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  equity,  coupled  with  such  a  scientific  skill  in  l^gal  arith- 
metic, lor  the  purpose  of  disentangling  all  suits  submitted  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the  intricacy 
of  financial  details,  that  no  ccmunon  degree  of  patience^  skiU, 
and  p^nseirerance  is  required.  That  he  conducted  himself 
with  all  imaginable  propriety  on  this  occasion*  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  for  it  was  the  excellence  of  his  character  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  this  office  that  first  recommended  him  to  the 
marked  notice  of  government,  and  afterwards  designnted 
him  for  the  discharge  of  a  very  confidential  and  important 
station. 

A  considerable  time  b^re  his  appointmait  to  the  maater<p 
ship  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  he  had  obteined  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  former  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  f^igland,  hav- 
ing been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  writ  as  Baron 
Harrowby,  of  Harrowby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1776; 
a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  that  borough  to  supply  die  vacancj 
oh  May  16th,  when  Mr.  Wihnot  was  returned  without 
opposition. 

The  American  contest,  at  this  period,  occupied  the  whole 
attention  of  the  House  and  <si  the  nation.  Some,  with  Mr* 
Burke^  deemed  hostilities  both  imnecessary  and  impolitic; 
others,  with  Mr.  Fox,  broadly  termed  them  unjust  It  was, 
however,  supported  for  a  time  by  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
and  the  nation  itself  did  not  appear  to  be  averse  from  it,  until 
a  long  protracted  war,  the  capitulation  of  two  armies,  and  the 
cQmbined  efforts  of  three  European  powers — France^  Spain, 
and  Holland,  rendered  the  struggle  hopeless. 
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The  sdbgect  of  this  memoir,  by  a  pimetoal  attendance  to  his 
duty  in  the  Honae,  was  enabled  to  judge  of  public  meaaum  in 
their  first  concoction.  He*  seldom  indeed  mingled  in  the  de^ 
bate,  but  when  he  rose  his  opinions  were  always  expressed  with 
an  equal  d^ree  of  candour  and  ability.  Not  content  with  vot- 
ing against  the  continoanoe  of  a  dvil  war,  he  employed  his 
pen  to  vindicate  himsdf  and  such  of  Us  colleagues  as  thought 
and  acted  like  himsd^  from  die  charge  of  disaffection.  In  a 
ministerial  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  A  short  History  of  the  Oppo- 
ntion,"  published  in  17S9,  it  was  boldly  contended,  that  the 
hostilities  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  origi- 
nated not  in  America  but  England;  that  the  dispute  was  not 
only  fomented  afterwards  but  actually  produced  at  first  by  an 
amfaitioos,  disaffiected,  and  dangerous  minori^,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes, 
and  gratify  the  malevolence  of  their  hearta,  had  taken  part 
with  rebelsj  aiming  from  the  first  at  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoted  a  foreign  war  which.menaced  the  very 
existoioe  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  very  sensible  reply,  calmly,  but  forcibly 
urged,  ^  that  the  minoiity  had  been  actuated  by  the  best  and 
purest  motives.  By  a  simple  reference  to  dates,  it  would  be 
seen  that  llie  vident  outrages  with  which  the  Americans  were 
charged  took  place  long  bef<»re  any  regular  or  syst^nalic  oppo- 
sition had  formed  in  parliament.'*  He  stoutly  contended  at 
die  same  time,  <<  for  the  liberty  of  opinions,  and  zealously  de- 
precated a  slavish  submission  to  the  opinions  and  measures  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  more  especially  when  the  former  are 
liable  to  animadversion  as  unconsdtutional,  and  the  latter  evi- 
dently pregnant  with  mischief  being  ill-contrived  and  impro- 
perly planned/' 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  a  mind  so  ccmstituted  both 
by  prindides  and  habit,  did  not  delight  in  civQ  commotions, 
which  are  always  more  sanguinary  and  violent  than  any  other. 
Actuated  by  the  purest  integrity,  and  fiur  above  even  the  suspi- 
ckm  of  disaffectien^  both  by  his  speeches  and  his  votes,  he 
contributed  as  fiur  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  sindl^  individual 
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t6  heal  the  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies; 
and  when  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  a  recurrence  to  inde^ 
pendence,  he  advised  to  sheath  the  sword  of  war  and  conciliate 
the  jarring  interests  of  the  sq>arate  states  by  means  of  such 
commercial  relations  as  were  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  both. 

Meanwhile  a  numerous  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  families,  relatives,  &c.  took 
refuge  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Nova  Scoda,  from  the  disas- 
ters with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  consequence  of  the 
unhappy  progress  and  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest.  Pro- 
scribed by  theirfellow-citizens,  under  the  name  of  "  Tories,*'  they 
either  themselves  assumed,  or  in  a  short  time  became  known 
to  the  public  by  the  appellation  of  *^  American  Loyalists/' 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Governors  Tiyon,  of  New  York,  Frank- 
lin of  New  Hampshire^  and  Sir  Jas.  Wright  of  Greorgia,  had  exer- 
cised the  highest  offices  in  their  respective  states ;  while  others, 
like  the  Penns  and  the  Hartfords,  experienced  immense  losses 
as  proprietors  of  whole  provinces ;  some  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  English  army  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  a 
few,  like  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Alexander,  after  sittmg  in  tlie 
first  Congress,  had  withdrawn,  and  joined  the  British  com- 
missioners on  the  declaration  of  independence.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  His  Majestjr's  arms;  while  a  multitude, 
disabled  by  age  and  infirmity,  had  lost  their  all,  during  a  con- 
test in  which  they  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Great  Britain, 
with  constant  but  unavailing  attachment 

At  length  the  continued  disasters  on  the  trans-atlantic  conti- 
nent rendered  the  idea  of  subduing  the  insurgents  ridiculous, 
and  in  the  spiing  of  1 782  produced  both  a  change  of  ministers 
and  of  measures.  While  a  treaty  of  peace  was  carrying  on,  it 
became  necessary  to  attend  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Ame- 
rican loyalists^  who,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  received  a  sum 
of  402,080/.  for  the  subsistence  of  315  individuals  in  England, 
while  occasional  largesses,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third 
additional,  had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  others. 
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The  moment  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbome*  became  Prime 
Minister,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, that  able  statesman  looked  around  him  for  an  upright 
and  intelligent  person  to  superintend  tliis  department,  which 
became  more  important  daily,  from  the  increasing  numbers  and 
clamour  of  the  various  claimants.  At  length  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  member  for  Tiverton,  and  sent  Mr.  (now  the  Right 
Hon.)  George  Rose,  then  secretary  to  the  treasury,  with  a  , 
letter,  dated  Sept.  4,  1782,  invoking  his  aid  and  assistance. 
<^  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  he  observes,  ^i  if  your  time  and 
health  admit  of  your  giving  the  King  and  the  public  your  assist- 
ance inr  a  business  which  requires  your  character  still  more 
than  your  application.  The  sum  given  to  the  American 
loyalists  is  beccmie  enormous ;  some  limit  is  necessary,  and  a 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  by  some  impartial  person  or  per- 
sons of  their  claims.  It  would  give  the  Board  of  Treasury 
great  salis&ction  if  you  would  undertake  it.  You  may  take 
what  associates  you  please,  and  command  every  assistance." 

To  so  flattering  a  proposition  Mr.  Wilmot  immediately  acced- 
ed, and  at  his  recommendation  Mr.  D.  P.  Coke,  M.  P.  for  Der- 
by, was  joined  in  the  commission;  he  had  been  bred  like  himself 
to  the  bar,  and  with  his  colleague  was  hostile  to  the  war  with 
America.  They  were  directed  ^^  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of 
all  the  American  sufferers,  both  of  those  who  already  derive 
assistance  from  the  public,  and  those  who  were  claiming  it,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury." 

As  these  gentlemen  supposed  on  one  hand,  that  the  en- 
quiry would  only  continue  during  a  few  months;  and  were 
determined  on  the  other,  not  to  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  a  ^^  ministerial  job,"  they  nobly  undertook  this 
arduous,  difficult,  and  invidious  task,  on  the  express  condition 
of  not  receiving  any  pecuniary  compensation  whatsoever  1 
Having  immediately  commenced  their  labours,  they  examined 
the  various  claimants,  and  reported  on  their  respective  cases ; 

*  HU  LordtLip  wu  aitexwards  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  obtainad  the 
Garter. 
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auspending  the  incomes  of  seme;  diminisbing  tlie  sums  issued 
to  others;  and  in  ten  instances  only,  encreasing  the  annual 
allowanoe  of  the  parties.  The  inquiry  produced  in  the  first 
instance,  a  saving  to  the  public,  of  8,2962.  per  annum.  But 
by  this  time^  428  new  claimants  had  made  their  ^)pearance^  and" 
these  produced  an  additicm  of  17,445<.  per  annum.  So  that 
the  whoie  annual  expenditure,  after  the  reducticms  already 
alluded  to,  amounted  to  ^3f24e8L 

In  1783,  when  the  peace  with  France  and  America,  came 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mn  Wihnot 
defimded  the  provisional  Articles,  relieve  to  the  American 
Loyalists,  and  <<  congratulated  himself  on  sedng  a  disposition 
on  evayside  of  the  House^  (furtwithstandivg  former  prefudices)^ 
to  protect  and  support  those  who  have  suffered  from  their 
loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  and  their  attachment  to  the  British 
Government;  a  measure  so  stnmgly  recommended  to  his 
parliam«t  by  His  Majesty,  at  the  opening  of  this  session." 

c<  I  am  very  sensible,"  adds  he^  <<  of  the  merits  of  those 
unfortunate  persons;  and  I  do  declare^  that  they  are^  with 
some  exceptions,  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  entitled  to 
every  consideration  from  this  country;  there  are  no  lengths, 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  I  would  not 
go  to  serve  them.  I  would  share  with  them  iny  last  shilling, 
and  my  hut  Uxtf^  as  was  said  by  an  honourable  gentieman, 
the  last  day  this  question  was  debated ;  and  if  the  legislature 
of  this  country  was  not  disposed  to  do  them  the  justice  they 
deserve,  I  would  be  the  first  to  open  a  subscription  in  their 
fiivour,  and  commence  it  by  giving  a  moiety  of  all  I  am  worth 
in  the  world.  But  here  \  beg  to  make  a  distinction :  I  do  not, 
nor  ever  did  concur  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  practicability  of 
subduing  America  by  force^  which  they  have  always  maintained ; 
while  they  at  the  same  time  reprobate  the  granting  independ- 
ence, which  they  deem  disgracefid  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country.'' 

He  then  stated  that  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
formed  but  one  portion  of  the  American  loyalists ;  many  of 
whom  still  remained  on  the  continent,  under  the  protection  of 
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His  Majegty's  troops,  while  by  fiMf  the  most  numaroospsrt 
were  at  this  moment  inhalntants  of  the  United  States.  To- 
wards the  condasion,  he  suppcMrted  his  fiiend  Lord  SheU 
bume's  treaty,  and  blamed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  wb^ 
inclined  towards  unccmditional  independence. 

Tlat  gentleman,  together  with  Lord  North,  having  now  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in  a  lull  <*  fer  appointii^ 
C<H»mittioners  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  former 
f<nrtunes  of  sudi  persons,  as  are  reduced  to  distress  by  the  late 
unhappy  dissenrions  on  the  continent  of  America,''  in  June 
17SS.  Although  Mr.  Wilmot,  together  with  Mr.  Cdie,  were 
the  two  first  named  *,  yet  they  objected  to  the  title  and  sub- 
stance of  the  intended  act,  and  accorcSngly  both  were  altered 
in  the  OcMnmittee. 

Having  now  hired  a  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds,  the 
Commissioners  enjoined  all  the  parties  in  question,  to  ddiver 
in  their  respective  claims,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  limited  the  time  of  receiving  them,  to  the  S5th  of  May 
17S4.  To  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  losses  of 
the  siiffisrerB,  tiiey  examined  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  agents  of  the  Amerijcan  Loyalists  f  ,  viva  voce^  while  others 

•  The  otben  vefe  Colonel  Robert  Ktogstoe^  CdoDel  ThooMi  Dundat,  end  John 
MenhyEsq.  The  SecreUrj  ww  John  Fonter  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  £iq.  end  Charles 
Monro,  Esq.  wit  aominaied  Assistant  Secretary. 

^Ustof  Agentt: 

Sir  Janes  Wrighty  Bert.  -  -  Gtorgie,  First  President. 

Sir  William  Pepperelly  Bart.  -  Massachusseti,  Second  President. 

J.  Wentwotthf  Esq.  -  -         New  Hampshire. 

Gcoige  Borne,  Esq.         -  -  Rhode  Island* 

David  Ogden,  £sq._         -  -  New  Jenej. 

Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  -  Pennsylranla. 

Rohert  Alexander,  Esq.  -  Maryland. 

J.  E.  Gfymes,  Esq.  -  Virginia. 

Eustace  M*CulIoch,  Esq.  -  North  Carolina. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.  -  -         South  Carolina. 

W.  Knox«  and  >  Georgia,  after  the  death  of  Sir  James 

Jemes  Graham,  Esqrs.       S  Wright. 

Of  the  above,  scarcely  one  surrives  at  this  day,  (July  26,  1816.) 

Mr.  Simpson,  wIm  had  acted  for  some  time  as  Attorney-General  in  South  Carolina 
died  A  short  tine  since ;  end  iwat  of  the  rest  p«id  the  debt  of  oatuie  meny  yews  ago. 
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gave  their  opinions  in  writing.  The  niunber  of  claims  at  this 
period  was  found  to  amount  to  2063,  viz,  for  property  real 
and  personal,  7,046,278/.  and  for  debts  to  the  amount  of 
2|354,135/. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  they  presented  another  report  to 
the  Treasury  of  128,  and  in  May  and  July  1785,  two  more 
of  122  cases;  but  notwithstanding  the  board  sat  during  the 
evening,  the  Commission  expired  without  a  completion  of  the 
grand  object*  Mr.  Coke  having  resigned,  a  new  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  Mr.  Pemberton,  t<^etber  with  Colonel  Thomas 
Dundas,  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  &c  to  enquire  into  the 
claims  of  those  who  could  not  come  over  to  Great  Britain; 
while  Mr.  Anstey,  a  barrister,  repaired  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  now  minister,  proposed  soon  after,  to 
distribute  the  sum  of  150,000/.  on  account,  to  such  of  the 
American  Loyalists  as  had  their  claims  examined  and  liquid- 
ated. The  grand  question  of  final  compensation,  at  length 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 788,  no 
fewer  than  5,200  claims  in  all,  having  been  ultimately  decided 
upon  by  the  Board.  Of  these,  1274*  claims  were  liquidated 
by  the  Commissioners  in  England,  at  the  sum  of  1,887,558/. 
The  loss  of  income  and  different  professions,  was  at  the  same 
time,  stated  at  75,504/.  per  annum. 

The  whole  having  been  divided  into  different  classes,  most 
of  the  sufferers  received  considerable  sums  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, those  estimated  to  have  lost  under  10,000/.  were 
generally  paid  in  full;  while  deductions  of  10  and  15  per 
cent,  were  made  from  all  claiming  above  that  amount.  In 
respect  to  professional  income,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  award 
one  moiety,  or  50  per  cent,  up  to  400/.  per  annum ;  40  per 
cent,  above  it,  up  to  J, 500/.  per  annum  ;  and  30  per  cent  ad- 
ditional, for  every  100/.  per  annum,  exceeding  400/.  per 
annum.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed,  that  the  amount  of 
these  various  sums,  should  be  issued  in  debentures,  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Messrs.  Wilmot  and 
Coke,  both  wished  that  the  three  first  classes,  viz,  I .  Loyalists 
who  had  rendered  services  to  Great  Britaui;  2,  Tliose  who' 
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had  borne  aims  in  her  cause;  or  Sdly,  been  zealous  and 
uniform  in  her  behatf,  should  be  paid  in  full  without  any 
deduction;  but  both  ministry  and  opposition  agreed  in  the 
present  plan,  and  the  sufferers  themselves  appear  to  have  been 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  compensations  awarded,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperell  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  in 
their  name,  July  2,  1788.  The  same  baronet  was  also  autho- 
rised to  return  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  <^  for  his  earnest  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  the  goierous  support  afforded  them  in  the  course  of  their 
application  to  parliament." 

But  Mr.  Wilmot's  labours  were  not  now  concluded;  &r 
the  commission  was  still  continued  by  successive  acts  of  par* 
hament;  while  new  claimants,  and  firesh  objects  of  enquiry 
solicited  daily  attention.  At  length,  after  seven  years  ex- 
ertions, and  twelve  voluminous  reports,  the  Commissioners 
speared  to  have  concluded  their  labours  in  1790;  but  who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  public  boards,  and 
the  complex  nature  of  long  and  intricate  business,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  several  years  more  were  occupied  in 
winding  up  this  voluminous  concern. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mcms,  on  the  31st  of  March  1790,  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  following  was  the  general  result : 

Number  of  claims  preferred  in  England  and  Nova 

Scotia  -  -  -  -  -3,225 

Of  which  were  examined  -  -  2291 

Disallowed  -  -         -         343^ 

Wididrawn  -  -         -  38  >  93^ 

Not  prosecuted  -        ^^  '     •         553 ) 

3,225 

The  amount  of  the  claims  preferred  was      rf  1 0,358,4*1 3  — 
examined         -         8,21 6, 126  — 

The  liquidation  thereof,  amounted  to      -         3,033,091  — 

Ofwhich  had  been  provided  -  2,096,326  18 

Remaining  for  consideration  of  Parliament         936,764}     ^ 
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The  following  is  m  account  of  losses  ascertained,  and  com* 
pensations  granted  by  the  Commissioners  and  Pariiament,  to 
certain  eminent  individuals : 

1.  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart,  formerly  Attorney-General  of 
South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Georgia  in  1760,  and 
Governor  of  that  province  in  1761,  was  reported  by  the  Board 
to  have  lost  real  and  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
SSfJOtL  together  with  his  office  of  Governor,  value  per  ann. 
1,000/.  * 

2.  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart,  had  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  the  province  of  New  England,  Massachussets,  where  his 
loyalty  and  exertions  of  course  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noidous.  His  property  was  seized  in  1 77i,  and  he  came  to 
England  in  1 775,  having  lost  his  lady  during  the  voyage, 

Z.  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  in  1774,  as  were  also  Robert  Alexander  and  Isaac 
Lowe,  Esq.  8cc.  but  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  of  General 
Gage^  Lord  Comwallis,  and  General  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  he  was 
declared  "  an  active,  though  not  an  early  loyalist" 

N.  B.  The  amount  of  the  sums  awarded  either  to  these  gen- 
tlemen or  their  heirs,  has  never  been  rendered  public,  but 'it 
may  be  fairly  stated  at  about  one-third  of  the  gross  sum,  de- 
cided to  have  been  the  vplue  of  each  claimant's  property. 

4.  Mn  Harford,  one  of  the  British  proprietors,  preferred 
claims  to  an  immense  amount.  These  were  liquidated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  210,000/.  which  Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  reduce 
to  50,000/.,  besides  the  payment  of  two  debts  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  After  a  debate  in  Parliament  he  obtained  70,000/. 
for  himself,  and  1 0,000/.  each  for  his  two  sisters.  He  belonged 
to  the  8th  class,  consisting  of  <<  loyal  British  proprietors." 

*  The  Americ«nt»  under  Geneitl  Lincoln,  and  the  French,  under  Grant  D'Estting, 
having  attteked  Savannah  in  Georgia»  by  tea  and  IbikI  in  the  autumn  of  1779»  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called,  and  being  divided  in  opinion,  Sir  Janiet  Wright,  although  a  ciTilian, 
decided  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  which  vote  produced  one  of  ihe  most  brilliant  cvanta  of 
the  wliole  war,  as  it  terminated  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  allied  army. 
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5.  Colonel  Phillips,  of  New  York.  1|be  claims  of  this  gen- 
tleman were  liquidated  by  the  Commissioners  at  62,075/.  as 
being  in  the  first  class :  he  received  above  50,000/. 

6.  Robert  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  Virginia,  did  not 
present  his  claims  until  1788:  they  were  liquidated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  60,000/, 

N.  B.  His  lordship  received  13,006/.  Ss. 

7.  Governor  Franklin's  case  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  His  claim  to  a  personal  estate  of  1,800/.  was  paid  in 
full,  and  before  the  enquiry  was  finished  he  was  allowed  500/. 
peramu  in  addition  to  SOO/.  per  ann.  before  received. 

8.  Lady  Juliana  and  the  Messrs.  Penns  *,  for  their  losses  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  claim  of  944,81 7L 

This  was  estimated  and  liquidated  by  the  Commissioners  at 
500,000/. 

N.  B.  3,000/.  per  ann.  was  finally  paid  to  John  Penn,  Esq. 
of  Stoke  R^is,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  1,000/.  per.  ann. 
to  John  Penn,  Esq.  of  Wimpole-stree^  the  son  of  the  younger 
branch. 

9.  Trustees  under  fhe  will  of  Lord  Granville,  North  Caro- 
lina, 60,000/. 

N.  B.  They  received  10,000/.  and  60/.  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

10.  The  children  of  Colonel  R.  Morris,  of  New  York,  are 
supposed  to  have  recovered  their  reversionary  interests  jn 
>\merica;  but  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Viiginia,  being  unable  to 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  afterwards  received  compensation  from 
the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wilmot  thus  concluded  this  Herculean  labour  to  the 
complete  and  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  with  the 


*  An  addiiiional  provision  was  made  by  an  especial  elauae  in  an  act  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  Nov.  27,  1779)  viz«  "  The  commonwealth  being  desiroos  to 
manifest  its  liberality  and  remembrance  of  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Pena- 
sylvania,  and  of  the  expectations  and  dependence  of  his  descendants  on  the  property 
thereof,  hereby  enacts  that  the  sum  of  130,000^  shall  be  paid  to  the  devisees  and  lega- 
tees of  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn»  late  proprieUries,  and  to  the  widow  and  relict 
of  Thomas  Penn,  in  jast  and  equitable  proportions  by  instalments ;  the  first  payment  to 
be  made  at  the  expiration  ef  one  year  af^r  tha  termination  of  the  war." 
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continued  approbatidP  of  several  successive  ministers,  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  uniting  only  in  praise  of  his  good  conduct  and 
intentions.  Nor  did  he  relax  in  his  other  duties,  for  we  find 
him,  on  all  occasions,  so  long  as  health  and  strength  allowed, 
eager  in  exhibiting  a  constant,  but  unostentatious  display  of  his 
talents. 

After  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton  during 
a  part  of  one,  and  for  the  whole  of  another  parliament,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Sampson 
Gideon,  Bart,  (now  Lord  Eardley),  offered  himself  a  candi- 
date for  Coventry  in  1 784.  On  this  occasion  they  were  opposed 
by  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  Hon.  William  S.  Conway,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  both  of  whom  had  already 
represented  that  city.  The  contest  wa«  long,  inveterate,  and 
expensive;  but  it  at  length  terminated  in  the  election  of  the 
two  former,  who  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr,  Pitf  s  admi- 
niistration,  and  almost  uniformly  supported  him  in  Parliament. 
Nor  was  the  minister  displeased  with  their  zeal,  for  in 
due  time  (1789),  Sir  Sampson  was  created  Baron  Eard- 
ley, of  Spalding,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  At  the  general 
election  in  1790  they  agajp  offered  their  services,  and  were 
once  more  returned;  but  Mr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded his  parliamentary  career  on  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  May  20,  1796.* 

Ordinary  men  woidd  have  now  retired  from  their  public 
labours,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  remained  firm  to  his  duties,  and 
constant  at  his  post,  while  either  humanity  or  his  country  had 
aught  to  demand  of  him. 

As  in  the  course  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  American 
loyalists  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  somewhat  of  an  attachment 
to  them,  as  a  body  f,  so,  in  his  frequent  intercourse  both  in  and 

*  His  brother-in-law,  Lord  Eardley,  dterwards  sat  for  die  borough  of  Wallingibrd,  in 
Berkthire,  in  the  Parliaments  which  met  to  1797  iod  1801. 

t  To  the  title-page  of  the  "  Historical  View"  he  prefixed  the  following  qootation  from 
MilCoD  in  allusion  to  their  Hdelity : 

«  Their  loyalty  they  kept,  their  love,  their  zeal, 

Noot  namben,  nor  example  with  them  wrought 
To  sivcnre  (torn  trujh,  or  change  their  oonttant  mind." 
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out  of  paBliament  with  Mn  Pitt,  he  app|p8  to  have  conceived 
akigh  notion  of  the  eloquence,  abilities,  and  judgment  of  that 
celebrated  statesman.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  therefore  to 
state  his  opinions  relative  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  contest  that  soon  after  took 
place  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Antecedently  to  the  war^ 
and  while  it  was  as  yet  hardly  anticipated,  a  large  body  of  emi- 
grants sought  an  asyliun  in  Great  Britain.  They  consisted  at 
first  chiefly  of  members  of  the  dissolved  parliaments  and 
judicial  tribunals,  nobles,  and  prelates,  together  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  priests.  Most  of  them  had  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  and  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery 
and  distress.  The  protestants,  who  had  formerly  sought  pro- 
tection here  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz,  found  a  generous  welcome,  and  the  catholics,  who  now 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  tlieir  enemies  in  their  turn,  also 
implored  the  bounty  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Wilmot,  on  this 
occasion,  displayed  his  wonted  benignity;  for  although  it 
was  then  summer,  and  but  few  men  of  fortune  remained  in 
town,  he,  of  his  own  accord  in  1790,  published  an  advertise^ 
ment  soliciting  a  meeting  at  the  Free  Masons'  Tavern,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  French  refugees* 
On  this  occasion  he  himself  presided  by  general  assent,  and  be- 
ing supported  by  many  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  proper- 
ty, a  very  considerable  subscription  took  place.  This  was  largely 
augmented  by  the  sums  collected  throughout  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  aid  of  the  Aind  thus  obtained  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  nation  was  soon  after  interposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vote  of  Parliament.  The  details  and  distribution 
were  entirely  confided  to  Mr.  Wilmot;  for  the  ministers,  who 
at  first  had  entrusted  the  public  bounty  to  the  care  of  the 
Bishop  de  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  now  placed  their  whole  confidence 
in  him.  He  accordingly  arranged  the  whole  in  distinct 
classes,  and  assigned  to  each  its  respective  sum,  b^inning  with 
the  cure^  at  one  shilling  a-day,  while  to  several  of  the  nobility 
were  allowed  hi.  per  month :  allowances,  small  and  trifling  in^ 
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deed,  but  stiD  it  is  tp  be  recollected  that  they  were  eleemosy* 
nary,  and  meant  for  the  express  purpose  of  subsistence  alone. 

At  length,  in  1804,  Mr.  Wilmot  began  to  feel  old  age,  with 
all  its  concomitant  infirmities,  creeping  fast  upon  him.  Hav- 
ing purchased  Bruce  Castle,  near  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex^ 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  Coleraine  family,  but  which  had 
come  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Alderman 
Townshend,  from  that  gentleman's  son  *,  he  determined  to  re* 
tire  to  that  place.  Accordingly,  having  resigned  the  office  of 
Master  in  Chancery,  he  consigned  the  remainder  of  his  life 
chiefly  to  literature,  and  while  there,  wrote  and  published,  first, 
a  Life  of  his  Father,  and  then  another  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Ncmt- 
wich;  the  former  a  great  and  respectable  judge,  the  latter 
memorable  for  the  noble  stand  made  by  him,  while  President 
of  Magdalen  college,  against  James  IL  who  attempted  arbi* 
tranly  to  impose  fellows  and  officers  by  royal  mandate  on  that 
learned  body. 

The  first  of  these  works  chiefly  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  together  with  a  variety  of  particulars,  all 
calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  this  accomplished,  oele^ 
brated,  and  disinterested  lawyer.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom, 
educated,  and  to  have  lived  in  times,  and  afi:er  a  manner,  very 
diflereht  from  our  own.  Attached  to  a  country  life,  and  un- 
moved by  the  alJurements  of  wealth,  averse  to  the  whisperings 
tf  ambition,  after  practising  in  every  court  in  Westminster 
Hall,  we  are  told  by  his  afiectionate  biographer  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  distant  -part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed  to  court  the 
obscurity  incident  to-  a  provincial  lawyer.  Forced  at  length 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  fi?iends  to  accept  the  office  of  a  puisne 
judge,  he  reluctantly  jrepaifcd  to  town,  and  after  he  had  been 
sworn  into  office^  performed  all  the  duties  of  that  important 
station  with  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  zeal,  assiduity,  and 
talents. 


•  It  hid  been  left  by  will  to  thi«  gentleman's  mother,  who  was  incompetent  in  pmni 
of  law  to  receife  it }  in  consequence  of  which  it  eschedted  to  the  crown.  But  it  was  be- 
stowed on  Mi.  T.  through  the  influence  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  sum  of  ao>000/. 
being  at  the  same  time  paid  by  him  to  the  Coleraine  family.— £i>.  ■     ^  *. 
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When  nominated  to  preside  on  the  bench  of  another  comt, 
he  actually  penned  a  letter  declining  this  honour,  and  had  it 
not  been  that  adignitary  of  the  law  carried  him  another  written 
bj  himself  which  he  insisted  on  his^  signing  immediately,  he 
never  would  have  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Conunon  Pleas  1 

In  regard  to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  coupled  as 
it  u  with  the  peerage,  notwithstanding  his  great  experience  in 
equi^,  he  determined  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  remained 
firm  and  inexorable  to  all  solicitations.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  render  his  retreat 
more  comfortable,  by  means  of  an  adequate  pension.  It  abso- 
lutely required  the  king's  command  on  this  occasion  to  procure 
his  acceptance  of  one,  and,  by  way  of  indemnification  to  the 
community,  he  continued,  until  disabled  by  disease^  to  sit  regu- 
larly on  all  appeals  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  learn  firom  this  volume  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  poet ; 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that  Mr.  Halliday,  in  his  life  of  that 
great  lawyer,  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  an  epitaph  on 
one  of  the  judges,  by  the  muse  of  him  who  was  denominated  by 
Pope  «  the  silver-tongued  Murray." 

To  the  Life  of  John  Houghs  Bishop  of  Worcester,  bom  in 
1550,  and  who  died  in  1 743,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cited partly  by  family  considerations,  and  partly  by  his  admir- 
ation of  the  piety,  talents,  and  intrepidity  of  a  i»relate,  who  does 
so  much  honour  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  doctor  had 
written  an  epitaph  on  his  grand-mother  *,  a  worthy  woman,  to ' 
whom  Mr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  been  most  sincerely  at- 
tached, and  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  father  in 
early  life,  whose  memory  was  always  contemplated  by  the  sub- 
ject dfthis  memoir,  not  only  with  true  filial  a&ction,  but  with 
a  reverence  bordering  on  adoration ! 

In  1815  appeared  his  '^Historical  Review"  of  the  oommissicHi, 
for  enquiring  into  the  losses,  services,  and  claims  of  the  Ame- 

•  Maiy-Marow,  wife  of  Loid  EanHey,  tmi  dngfater  of  Sir  Eafdhy  Willl>o^  «m 
named  after  her.  She  was  'interred,  if  we  mistake  nm  in  Si.  JAoaee'i  rhurch.  Laiiy 
Etftfley,  who  died  March  l,  1794,  was  conveyed  to  the  (amily  vault  at  Bcrkiwttl,  In  tk* 
founty  of  Warwick. 
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rican  loyalists,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  It  was  edm«' 
menced  at  a  period  when  an  expectation  existed  that  the  war 
with  the  United  States  was  about  to  terminate,  and  this 
happy  event  occurred  soon  after  its  publication.  The  conspi* 
cuous  part  acted  by  the  author  on  this  occasion,  enabled  him 
to  communicate  a  variety  of  curious,  interesting,  and  authentic 
particulars  known  to  no  other  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  accompanied  with  an  engraved  sketch  of  an  all^orical 
picture,  painted  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex- 
pressive of  the  reception  of  the  American  loyalists  by  Great 
Britain,  after  the  peace  of  1 783.  Religion  and  Justice  typified 
by  two  females,  one  bearing  a  cross,  the  other  a  balance,  hold 
the  protecting  mantle  of  Britannia,  while  she  appears  in  the  act 
of  extending  her  arm  and  shield  to  receive  the  loyalists,  who 
surround  her  crown.  At  the  head  of  this  group  are  seen  Sir 
William  Pepperell,  Bart,  and  Governor  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  America.  Mr. 
West  and  his  lady,  both  natives  of  Philadelphia,  are  placed 
on  the  right,  and  the  emblems  of  his  profession  are  not  forgot- 
ten ;  to  the  left  is  an  Indian  chief,  claiming  succour  for  widows 
and  orphans,  while  a  negro  and  children  look  up  with  gratitude 
in  remembrance  of  their  emancipation  from  slavery.  Above 
all,  in  an  opening  glory,  are  beheld  the  genii  of  Britain  and 
America  binding  up  a  bundle  of  rods,  resembling  the  iksces 
carried  before  the  Roman  consuls,  by  way  of  exhibiting  an 
emblematical  resemblance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  two 
nations,  so  lately  acting  in  hostility  to  each  other,  but  now 
united  by  new  ties  of  concord  and  friendship. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  important  facts  and  docu- 
ments, to  which  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir.  Among  other  valuable  papers  is  the 
copy  of  a  very  interesting  letter,  dated  Passy,  near  Paris, 
August  16,  1784,  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  from  the  new  com- 
monwealth of  America,  to  his  only  son,  William  Franklin, 
formerly  governor  of  New  Jers^.  The  letter  is  a  most  singu- 
lar production,  and  but  for  the  present  publication  in  all  pro- 
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bability  would  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  appears 
here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  no  family  collusion  had 
taken  place,  and  that  tlie  loyalty  of  the  sofa  in  behalf  of  the 
British  monarchy  was  to  the  full  as  steady,  uniform,  and  con* 
spicuous,  as  the  zeal  of  the  father,  for  the  independence^  and 
republican  institutions  of  his  native  country. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Wilmot  was  subject 
to  paralytic  affections.  On  his  recovery  from  a  bilious  at* 
tack,  he  however  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  his  paternal  man* 
sion  at  Berkswell  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  leave  of  his  son  and  graiidchildren,  settled  there.  From 
this  long  journey  he  derived  much  satisfaction,  but  little  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health,  for  soon  after  his  return  he  was 
attacked  by  a  third  disease  still  more  fotal  tlian  any  of  the  for- 
mer; this  was  water  in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  June  2$^ 
1815,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  of  Brace  Castle. 
This  occurred  in  the  evening,  during  the  act  of  stepping  into 
bed,  without  an  accompanying  sigh  or  any  previous  symptom 
of  dissolution. 

Mr.  Wilmot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
only  daugbttf  of  S.  Sainthill,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of  whom  survive  him.  To 
Miss  Haslam,  his  widow,  he  was  united  in  1793,  and  by 
her  he  has  no  issue  now  alive,  two  of  their  children  having 
died  in  their  in&ncy.  This  lady  resides  at  Tottenham,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Esq. 

1.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hough,  D.D.  successively 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Worcester ; 
formerly  President  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  reign  of  James  IL ;  containing  many  of  his  Letters  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  several  Persons,  with  whom  he  was 
omnected,  4to. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Eardley 
Wilmot,  Knt.  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas^  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  Most  Hon.  Privy  Coun- 
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cil,  with  some  Original  Letters.     By  John  Wihnot»  Esq.  8to. 
2  editions  (thin  4to.) 

3.  A  Short  Defence  of  the  Opposition,  in'  answer  to  ^<  A 
Short  History  of  the  Opposition/'  1779.    Anotu 

4.  Historical  View  of  the  Commission  for  enquiring  into 
the  Losses,  Services,  and  Claims,  of  the  American  Loyalists, 
at  the  close  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colo- 
nies, in  1783,  with  an  Account  of  the  Compensation  granted 
to  them  by  Parliament;  in  1165  and  1788.  8to.  1815. 
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No.  IV. 


SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  ESQ., 

LATE  M.  P.  FOR  THE  TOWN  OF  BEDFORD. 

l^Accompanied  with  Original  Documents :  and  an  Analysis  of  his 
Parliamentary  Labours*'] 

A.  fr^  state  may  be  created  by  a  sudden  revolution ;  but  it 
k  to  be  consolidated,  confirmed,  and  preserved  by  a  succession 
of  zealous  patriots  alone.  Such  a  race  of  men  can  have  no 
other  object  than  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country ; 
and  while  on  one  hand,  they  display  a  laudable  jealousy  in 
respect  to  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  those  who  govern ; 
on  the  other,  they  cordially  detest  such  &ctious  citizens  as 
connect  their  own  petty  interests  and  enmities,  with  the 
distresses  and  degradation  of  their  country.  To  the  heroes 
who  were  no  other  than  the  patriots  of  antiqi^ty,  their 
applauding  country  presented  garlands  and  decreed  statues. 
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Let  us  endeavour  to  emulate  them,  in  respect  to  those,  whose 
lives  have  been  dedicated  to  our  service.  To  strew  their 
graves  with  flowers;  to  embalm  their  memory  with  grateful 
odours;  and  to  consecrate  their  fame  by  recording  their 
actions;  is  to  stimulate  private  worth;  to  encourage  public 
virtue ;  and  to  engender  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  able  legislators,  independent  statesmen, 
and  incorrupt  senators. 

In  recording  the  lives  of  remai*kable  men,  it  is  customary 
to  vaunt  their  lineage,  and  reflect  a  borrowed  lustre  from 
times  and  actions,  with  which  they  ara  but  remotely,  if  at  all 
connected.  Such  is  not  the  object  here  aimed  at;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recur  to  the  glitter  of  tinsel  ornaments,  when  the 
precious  metals  themselves  court  both  the  eye  and  the  hand 
of  the  most  unskilful  artist. 

The  elder  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  was  a  man  singular 
and  extraordinary  in  every  point  of  view.  One  of  our  pro- 
vincial historians  attempts  to  deduce  his  origin  from  ancestors 
of  some  little  note ;  and  for  this  purpose,  gravely  refers  to 
some  tomb-stones  in  a  country  church-yard  in  Bedfordshire^ 
bearing  the  date  of  1650.  It  is  known  from  other  and  better 
sources,  that  his  forefathers  were  simple  yeomanry :  that  like 
those  of  the  same  class,  they  possessed  some  little  property ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  religion,  they  were  Presbyterians,  without 
however,  being  so  narrow  in  their  principles,  as  to  object  to 
occasional  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thusj  for 
illustration,  we  are  not  to  recur  to  remote  antiquity :  it  is  to 
be  found  where  it  is  of  most  avail;  in  the  prosperous  industry 
of  one  man ;  in  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  another ;  and 
in  the  peculiar  talents,  abilities,  anjd  integrity  of  both. 

As  an  object  of  curiosity,  however,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
iminteresting  to  contemplate  the  great  outline  of  a  fortune, 
which  rivals  that  of  many  of  our  first  nobility  in  point  of 
extent ;  and  learn  by  what  means  it  grew  into  size^  shape,  and 
consistency,  under  the  creative  geiiius  of  a  single  individual. 
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It  was  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  c^itury,  when 
trade  was  still  creditable  in  a  commercial  country* ;  and  before 
our  new  fimgled  notions  of  gentility  had  taught  us  to  despise 
those  arts,  by  the  exercise  of  which  our  forefathers  flourished, 
not  at  the  expence  o^  but  in  conjunction  widi  their  country. 

It  was  then  customary  to  breed  young  men  to  those  callings 
by  which  they  were  destined  to  live :  at  present,  every  thing 
seems  capable  of  being  learned  by  mere  intuition  !  Instead  of 
recurring  to  long,  laborious  and  circuitous  modes  of  instruction, 
simple  inspection  alone  seems  sufficient  for  the  comprehensive 
faculties  of  our  modem  tyros^  who  enter  their  counting  houses 
booted  and  spurred;  and  afler  a  short  and  splendid  exhibition, 
not  unfrequently  terminate  their  career  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Such  was  not  the  track  pursued  by  the  very  respectable 
person  here  alluded  to.  His  family,  aiming  at  an  honest  in- 
dependence, and  supposing  it  likely  to  be  attained  by  patient 
industry,  and  undiminished  perseverance  alone;  placed  his 
brother  with  an  ironmonger  in  the  city ;  while  he,  according 
to  the  &shi6n  of  that  day,  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  opulent 
brewer.  A  term  of  seven  years  was  not  deemed  more  than 
sufficient  to  learn  this  art,  although  it  was  not  then  as  now,  a 
mystery ;  and  long  after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
young  man  is  said  to  have  paused  a  considerable  time  before 
he  himself  ventured  to  become  a  master;  but  examples  were 
seductive.  The  borough. of  South wark,  already  presented  a 
brilliant  model  to  his  youthful  ambition  in  the  person  of  the  first 
Sir  John  Lade,  who  after  having  enriched  himself  by  precisely 
the  same  means,  enjoyed  the  dngular  felicity  of  obtaining  the 
patent  of  a  baronetage.  And  when  he  himself  was  firmly  esta- 
blished in  trade,  the  Thrales,  who  for  many  years  had  sat  in  • 
parliament,  were  doubtless  considered  as  objects  of  emulation 
also.  It  was  but  recurring,  however,  to  no  very  remote  period  in 
English  history,  when  a  rich  brewer  of  Ghent^  not  only  enter- 
tained one  of  our  Kings,  and  supplied  him  witli  resources ; 

*  About  1720. 
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but  actually  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  Prince,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  bis  claims  on  the^rown  of 
France. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  youthful  dreams,  certain 
it  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of  a  long  and  successful 
life,  he  conducted  himself  with  a  rare  degree  of  moderation. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  lately  informed  by  one  of  his 
surviving  friends  who  sat  by  his  side  br  several  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Whitbread  sen.  was  a  man 
of  plain  manners  and  practical  good  sense ;  so  utterly  devoid 
of  affectation,  in  short,  that  he  himself  has  actually  seen  him 
enter  the  corn  market,  in  Mark  Lane,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases  with  a  white  apron  before  him.  But  these 
were  the  times  of  simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  city;  a 
period  when  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  "  the  royal 
merchant,"  was  not  yet  entirely  forgotten ;  while  that  steady 
patriot.  Sir  John  Bernard  was  still  alive,  and  repaired  daily 
on  foot  to  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  excise  scheme  projected  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ! 

How  the  capital  was  raised,  and  the  precise  means  by  which 
Mr.  Whitbread  acquired  his  great  opulence,  are  not  now 
exactly  known.  His  character,  doubtless  effected  much,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  induce  men  of  wealth  to  embark  along 
with  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  also 
possessed  a  little  patrimony  of  his  own,  which  was  sold  upon 
this  memorable  occasion.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  must 
have  been  equally  considerable  and  advantageous;  fbr  this 
faculty  seems  to  have  formed  the  Archimedean  lever,  by  which 
he  moved  all  around  him  at  his  will.  It  was  not  a  narrow  little 
selfish  parsimony  which  he  chose  as  a  fulcrum ;  this  would 
have  crumbled  into  atoms  beneath  the  immense  powers  he 
brought  into  action,  and  buried  him  in  the  ruins  of  his  own 
edifice.  No  !  he  knew  it  was  a  common  interest  that  bound 
the  world  together ;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  On  balancing 
his  books  every  year,  he  made  all  those  around  him  in  some 
measure  partners  in  his  business,  and  consequently  interested 
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iheoi  in  hisprofperity.  It  was  his  praeticeto  distribute  this  an- 
nual donation,  in  the  exact  rates  of  their  respective  ranks  and 
services;  and  banning  with  a  liberal  gift  of  500^  to  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  he  was  accustomed  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
Tery  horse-feeders,  to  whom  he  usually  gave  5L  a  piece. 

Under  his  auspices,  the  brew-house  in  Chiswell  Street, 
extaiding  itself  on  all  sides,  soon  formed  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle^ with  an  ample  dwelling  houce^  workhouses,  stores, 
cellars,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection; 
while  the  stock,  the  plants  the  dray-horses  that  could  have 
mounted  a  r^^ent  of  cavalry,  the  casks,  &c.  might  at  length 
be  estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  and  without  which  it  could 
be  of  no  value,  ought  to  be  included  a  floating  capital  of 
from  80  to  100,0002.,  which  it  at  length  became  necessary  to 
keep  constantly  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  making  occasional 
purchases  of  malt,  hops,  oats,  &c.  as  well  as  for  the  payment 
i^  clerks  and  servants.  In  fine,  this  became  at  length  the 
first  house^  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Europe ;  and  as  every ' 
thing  was  conducted  in  a  fair,  regular,  and  honourable  manper, 
the  sole  reliance  for  immediate  superiority  was  placed  in  the 
quality  and  goodness  alone  of  the  commodity.  He,  accord- 
ingly defied  competition,  and  "  Whitbread's  Entire,"  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  100,000  barrels  visited  every  alley  in  the 
metropolis,  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
aolonies ;  without  recurring  to  the  modem  practice  of  purchasing 
of  leases,  tying  down  publicans  by  slavish  contracts,  obtaining 
spontaneous  judgments,  and  rendering  their  customers  their 
bondsmen  and  slaves. 

Some  idea  of  the  wealth,  so  honourably  acquired,  may  be 
conceived  from  an  enumeration  of  his  numerous  purchases^ 
donations,  and  bequests. 

In  1792,  Mr.  W.  bought  a  considerable  estate  at  Elstow, 
in  his  native  county,  containing  the  very  spot  where  John 
Bunyan,  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was  bom. 
Having  acquired  by  the  same  means,  a  property  at  Melchboume 
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not  &r  distant,  he  modernized  and  fitted  up  the  church  at  his 
own  expence ;  while  Lord  St.  John,  incited  by  the  example, 
presented  an  organ.  The  manor  of  Botton,  in  the  hundred 
of  Biggleswade  became  his  in  1 795.  He  also  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  Worden,  in  the  hundred  of  Wexamtree,  and 
he  had  long  before  got  possession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  viUage  of  Cardington.  But  his  principal  ac- 
quisition consisted  of  the  Torrington  manors  and  estates, 
bought  from  the  4th  Viscount,  for  which,  at  one  time,  he  paid 
down  the  sum  of  120,000/.  For  a  long  period  no  good  title 
could  be  made  out ;  and  as  great  incmnbrances  existed,  many 
difficulties  occurred,  some  of  which  were  deemed  insuperable. 
At  length,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  demise  *  in  the  family, 
the  necessary  conveyances  were  made  out  with  great  accuracy 
and  precision  by  Mr.  Oddy,  a  respectable  attorney  of  Boswell 
Court,  Chancery  Lane ;  while  the  learned  Mr.  Hargrave,  K.  C. 
settled  the  drafts.  So  anxious  was  the  old  gentleman  for  the 
success  of  this  long  protracted  afbir,  and  so  well  pleased  oq 
its  completion,  that  he  is  said  to  have  presented  the  late 
Alderman  Skinner,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who  managed 
the  n^ociadon,  with  the  sum  of  S,000/. ! 

It  now  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
a  mean,  narrow,  and  selfish  principle ;  that  he  did  not  turn 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  to  the  vain-glorious  wish  of 
founding  an  opulent  family ;  and  leaving  a  name  behind,  which) 
by  the  association  of  ideas,  could  never  be  pronounced  by  vulgar 
lips,  or  heard,  even  by  courtly  ears,  without  a  wild  and  vacant 
stare  of  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  he  diffused  his  bounties 
around  him,  cheering  want  and  poverty  and  distress;  relieving 
the  sick,  the  prisoner,  and  those  miserable  and  forlorn  objects 
who  are  subject  to  complaints  which  have  hitherto  baffle^ 
the  skill  of  medicine.  With  a  property,  the  third  or  fourth 
in  point  of  value  in  the  shire  of  Bedford,  and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  the  same  name^  he 
was  not  inattentive  to  any  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  or 

*  Mo«t  probably  of  Geoige,  the  ooly  iod.— Ed. 
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anility  to  his  neighbourhood,  for  his  benevolence  kept  pace 
ivith  his  good  fortune.  Towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
-county  jail  he  left  a  legacy  of  500L  He  bequeathed  4,000/. 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary;  and  4,000/. 
more  for  ite  endowment.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also  esta- 
blished a  ward  for  those  afflicted  with  cancers  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital* 

By  his  first  wife,  who  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  a  dropsy, 
he  had  several  children*!.  After  remaining  for  some  time  a 
widower,  on  August  ISth  1769,  he  married  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl,  and  sister  of  the  first  Marquis 
Comwallis,  who  lived  but  sixteen  months,  having  died  De- 
cember 27th,  1770. 

Samud  Whitbread,  the  only  son  pf  the  first  Mr.  Whitbready 
by  his  first  wife,  was  bom  in  the  year  1758.  Being  destined 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  public  education,  he  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Eton,  of  which  Jonathan  Davies,  M.  A.  was  then 
head  masterf.  That  all  imaginable  attention  might  be  paid  to 
his  improvement,  the  Rev.  George  Heath,  afi^rwards  D.D.^ 
acted  as  his  private  tutor.  Fox  and  Hare,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  associated  in  public  life^  had  left  this  celebrated 
seminary;  but  then:  names,  talents  and  acquirements  were 
stiU  spoken  of  with  rapture.  His  two  chief  friends  there^ 
were  Mr.  Lambton  J,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham ; 
and  Mr.  now  Earl  Grey  with  whose  fiimily  he  afterwards 
became  connected  by  means  of  a  double  alliance. 

•  1.  Samuel,  M.P.  for  fiedford;  2. Emma,  mtnltd  in  1780,  to  the  late  Lord  St. 
John,  of  Bletsoe;  3.  Mary,  married  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Geoi);e  Grey,  Bart.;  and  4.  a 
third  and  eldest  daughter,  nanied  to  Mr.  Gordon,  formerly  of  Moore  Park. 

•f  Mr.  Davies  sncceeded  Mr.  Foster,  in  July  1773,  and  was  iollowed  by  Dr.  Heath, 
n  1791.  — Ed. 

*  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  General  John 
LamUton,  who  possessed  very  large  estates  in  the  north  of  England.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Durham,  in  17879  and  during  msny  years,  was 
«  constant,  firm,  and  streunous  member  of  the  opposition.  He  had  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  at  Eton,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  oiators  that  ever 
England  prodnccd  were  in  fiiU  Hoonif  he  also  attracted  the  public  atte/ttion  and  ap- 
plause. He  married  Lady  Anna-Barbara  Frances  VilJIers,  second  daughter  of  Geoige 
Bussey,  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  1797.  His  son,  John  George  Lambton, 
Ssq.  is  at  pNscnt  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  palatine  of  Jt^v^'^'ni^l^^^l^ 
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From  Eton  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and  was  matnculated 
at  Christ-Church ;  thence  he  removed  to  St  John^s  CoU^ge^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  com{deted  his  studies,,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  B.A. 

It  ought  not  to  be  h^e  omitted,  that  to  the  honour  of  the 
&ther,  his  mind  constantly  expanded  with  his  fortune.  Ac* 
cordingly,  having  now  given  to  his  son  the  best  education  that 
England  could  bestow,  he  determined  to  afford  him  all  the 
benefits  that  could  possiUy  be  obtained  from  foreign  travel 
As  mucfa^  depended  on  the  selection  of  a.  proper  person  to 
acoocopany  him,  the  present  Archdeacon  Coxe,  fellow  of 
Kiz^s  College  Cambridge,  after  due  deliberation,  was  selected 
for  thus  purpose.  Accordingly  with  this  celebrated  traveller 
and  tdstorian  he  repfdred  to  France,  which  even  at  that 
period  began  to  experience  some  of  those  painful  political 
throes,  indicative  of  her  future  state.  Passing  through  Ger- 
many, he  next  visited'  Switzerland,  a  country  congenial  to  a 
young  man,  whose  mind  was  alroady  frau^  with  sentiments 
congenial  to  a  well^pegolated  liberty:  for  there,  after  deqmtism 
had  been  overcome,  by  a  patriot  band,  that  roused  its  fellow- 
citizens  to  deeds  of  heroic  valour,  freedom  was  established, 
without  anarchy,  and  without  a  civil  war.  To  the  honour  of 
both  parties,  the  tutor  and  pupil  seem  to  have  separated  With 
mutual  reluctance  and  esteem.  * 

Soon  after  lus  return  home^  Mr.  W.  thought  proper  to 
aetde  in  life,  and  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of 
both  fiunilies,  in  1788  he  married  Miss  Grey,  who  afterwards 
became  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  by  the  elevation  of  her 

*  Mr.  Coxe  afterwards  dedicated  one  of  his  woiks  to  the  lubject  of  thii  memoir,  in 
die  fbllowio^  tcrmi : 

To 

"  SAMUEL  WHrrBREAD,  Jun.  Esc  M.P. 

This  Third  Volume 

or 

Travels  in  Poland^  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 

Is  Inscribed 

As  A  Testimony  op  Eitkxm  and  Friendships 

By 

THE  AUTHOIU" 
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&fcher,  General  Sir  Charles  Grejr,  to  an  Earldom.  This  was 
fijUowod  in  the  course  of  time,  by  another  allisoice :  that  of 
the  preaent  &r  Gec»^e  Or^,  Bart,  then  a  Captain  in  the 
Navy,  with  Miss  Mary  Wlutbread,  his  sister. 

A  seat  in  parUament  had  always  been  the  object  of  his 
ttnbitioB.  The  only  son  of  a  very  opulent  commoner,  after 
httring  finished  ins  studies,  and  risited  the  continent,  he  now 
nafeiirally  aspired  to  take  part  in  those  debates,  and  participate 
in  those  resdkes,  on  which  not  only  the  honom*,  stability,  and 
liberties  of  his  native  country,  but  the  state  and  condition  of 
Europe,  in  a  great  measure  depended.  Accordingly,  on  the 
dissdiittbn  of  parliament,  in  1790,  he  determined  to  ofl^ 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bedford ;  and  as  he  himself  was  as 
yet  untried  and  unknown,  he  hoped  that  the  high  reputation 
€^  a  pareftt,  who  bad  lately  rq>resented  that  borough,  would 
prove  BO  small  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  Electors;  att 
Ills  own  neighbonrs ;  and  with  many  of  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  from  his  earliest  in&ncy. 

His  fierther,  who  folly  concurred,  and  indeed  suggested  this 
arrangement,  at  die  same  time  offered  himself  for  the  borough 
of  Steyning ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although 
both  their  elections  were  contested,  yet  both  finally  obtained 
th^  tespettife  seats  *.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  and 
the  last  contest  on  the  part  of  the  new  member,  who,  during 
six  or  seven  following  parliaments,  was  returned  without  the 
Aaicm  of  opposition. 

At  this  period,  two  very  formidable  parties  engaged  th^ 
attention,  and  divided  the  applause  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Fox, 
although  dispossessed  of  authority,  still  headed  a  powerfiil 
body,  the  members  of  which,  as  yet  undiminished,  although 

«  Mr.  Whitbread,  aen.  wm  declared  by  a  committee  <<  ,dalj  elected,  and  ought  to 
hare  been  retunied  for  Steyning.*'  Anterior  to  ihis,  he  had  sat  fiir  the  town  of  Bed- 
fcid,  in  three  aacceediog  parliainents,  htving  been  a  petitioner  with  the  celebcated  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  1715,  when  he  first  declared  himself  a  candidate. 

At  the condoaion  of  the  election  in  1790,  Mr.  Whitbread,  jun.  polled 601  votes; 
Mr.  Payne,  who  had  only  574,  petitioned.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  tried 
tkb  election,  which  was  not  decided  until  the  second  session  of  that  paxiiament, 
aadly  reported  to  the  Hoose,  in  March  179^  :  *'  that  Samnel  Wlutbread,  juo.  £sq. 
ms  didy  elected,  and  thtt  the  petition  was  neither  fnToloua,  nor  Tesatioi^^QQ[^ 
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already  divided  in  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  associated 
under  his  banner.  On  one  thing  they  most  cordially  agreed, 
and  this  was  the  down&l  of  Mr.  Pitt.  That  youthful  states* 
man,  who  had  conunenced  his  care^  as  ChancelloF  of  the 
Es^chequer,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  had  acquired 
great  and  deserved  popularity,  by,  his  management  of  the 
finances.  His  fiscal  arrangements,  although  somewhat  ob» 
noxious  to  censure^  by  depriving  the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  certain  cases ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  were  clear,  perspi- 
cuous, and  highly  advantageous  to  the  revenue.  His  plan 
too,  for  a  sinking  fimd,  and  that  on  an  entirely  new  principle^ 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  benefit  of  public  credit.  Possessing 
great  and  ccffiunanding  talents;  he  was  at  the  same  time  im- 
pressed with  a  kind  of  hereditary  ambition ;  and  his  illustrious 
father  appears  to  have  been  the  model  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  shape  his  conduct.  At  first,  like  Fleury,  he  seemed 
to  be  smitten  with  a  love  of  peace ;  but  after  having  enabled 
his  country  to  taste  its  blessings,  like  Richlieu,  he  courted 
difficulties  of  all  kinds.  Accordingly,  as  if  desirous  of  every 
kind  of  glory,  he  looked  around  him  fi»r  enemies ;  and  Spain 
appeared  for  a  while  to  have  beai  an  object  of  public 
v^igeance.  Russia  next  excited  jealousy :  but  the  Empress 
Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  as  the  nation  at  large 
had  not  deemed  the  miserable  shores  of  Nootka  Sound  a  fit 
subject  for  contest ;  so  now,  they  had  but  little  relish  for  a 
naval  armament,  the  express  object  of  which  was,  to  restore 
Oczakow  to  the  Turks. 

On  this  occasion  the  new  membet  for  Bedford,  in  one  <^ 
his  first  speeches  *,  and,  if  the  writer  is  not  mistaken,  his 
maiden  one,  combated  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  animadverted  on  the  unconstitutional 
doctrine  of  ^'  confidence,"  assumed  on  the  part  of  ministers^ 
who  wished  for  an  entire  reliance  on  their  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity. 

*  Mr.  W.  was  Dot  in  parliament  when  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  vat 
decided  on,  *  but  in  1793/  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Select  Committeej 
«  CO  enquiw  »d  ..pon  00  pioe«di.«.,  «.c."  ^^.^^^^  byGoOglc 
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After  ft  sliort  and  appropriate  introduction,  Mr.  Whitbread 
observed :  ^'  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  confidence,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon 
by  the  gentlemen  ofqxMite  to  me ;  that  sort  of  blind,  implicit 
confidence^  which  I  trust  the  House  will  be  ever  cautious  of 
giving  the  least  indulgence  to,  I  dedare  it  to  be  a  monster 
with  whidi  I  will  grapple  as  often  as  I  meet  with  it,  at  all 
periods  of  my  life,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  it  Confidence 
has  been  allc^^  for  every  argument  on  the  other  side,  in 
answer  to  every  argument  firom  this.  It  is  my  duty,  and  that 
of  every  man  who  has  a  seat  in  this  House^  to  take  care  ne 
quid  damni  capiat  respiMica ;  and  how  could  he  do  that,  if 
the  doctrine  was,  that  they  might  abandon  their  trust,  and 
resign  it  to  the  minister  ? 

*^  Confidence  had  been  given  to  administration  on  par* 
ticular  occasions ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  expected  that 
unlimited  confidence  was  required.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  advocates  of  the  minister,  every  member  should  deliver 
himself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  this  idol,  without  con- 
sidering the  good  <^  their  country,  or  the  interest  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  true,  several  gentlemen  were  nourished 
under  lus  auspices,  and  fed  by  his  bounty;  it  was  not,  there- 
fore^ reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  considered  the  degraded 
situation  of  pariiamoit  as  long  as  their  patron  held  the  reins 
of  government;  they  however  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adduce  any  arguments  in  his  fiivour,  because  they  found  the 
ground  untenable.  They  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ' 
as  r^resentatives  of  the  pec^le^  had  a  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents;  but  that  was  not  a  confidence 
winch  they  had  a  right  to  baiter  away  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatever,  on  any  occasion  short  of  necessity:  they  had 
received  it  with  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  consti- 
tuents, that  the  rights  and  privileges,  inherited  fi*om  their 
ferebthers,  were  by  them  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
without  the  least  infiringement.  But  how  could  they  do  this, 
if  they  were  called  upcHi  to  vote  away  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents without  any  good  reason  being  assigned,  or  liberty 
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given  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all  upon  the  subject,-  so  that  tfae 
people  might  know  the  cause  of  this  additional  burthen  ? 

**  And  that  this  was  precisely  the  ease,  no  man  couU  d^ny^ 
who  heatd  ministers  call'  upon  the  House  to  vote  money  for 
an  armament^  perhaps  a  war,  against  Russia,  without  giving 
any  informatioii  that  could  satisfy  any  honourable  man  of  the 
necessity,  fiir  less  of  the  justice  or  policy- of  this  war ;  and  that 
too  while  the  same  shoes  were  not  yet  cdd  in  which  they  had 
come  down  to  vote  away  four,  millions  of  their  constituents' 
money  to  defray  the  expence  of  an  armament  against  Spain.^ 
That  a  British  parliament  could  long  put  up  with  this  treat* 
ment  was  incredible;  for  certainly  w«  were  not  now  in  that 
degraded  state  in  which  parliaments  were  in  Queen  EIlizabeth'& 
time,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  supplies, .  and  were 
told,  that  it  was  meet  that  they  should  know  the  Queen's^ 
pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of  them.  As  we  had  risen  from 
such  a  degraded  state,  by  the  vigilance,  the  firmness,  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  let  us  take  good  care,  by  imitating 
their  conduct,  not  to  return  to  that  situation. 

^  A  noUe  lord  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  had- 
prided  themselves  on  evading  all  explanation;  and  avoiding  all 
discussion  upon  this  important  and  secret  suligect;  and  oeiv 
tainly  they  had  kept  a  most  respectfid  distance  finont  every 
sort  of  argument,  expknadon,  or  discusskR&r  but  this  might 
be  deemed  one  of  the  happy  dBfects  of  their  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
aoul,  vital  principle,  intellect,  and  providence  of  those  gentle- 
men: whose  obscure  and  hidden  schemes  they  always  ap- 
proved, without  wishing  either  to  understand,  or  have  them 
explained«  He  clothes  himself  in  mystery;  he  is  envel(^)ed 
in  clouds, ;  he  directs  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm;  we  &el 
the  dire  eflfects- of  his  vengeance^  but  his  fbcm  and  his  move* 
ments  are  invisible  to  our  sight. 

<<  In  the  late  transaction  with  Spain,  we  were  kdd,  *  Pay 
your  mon^  cheetfully;  your  armament  has  struck  terror 
into  the  whole  world;  be  assured  that  no  power  on  earth 
shaH  henceforth  dare  to  provoke  your  dispieasare !'    But 
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•carceljr  is  &8t  xery  aimament  dismantled,  yAsxi  the  Rumdas 
are  guilty  of  an  act  of  iusolenoe ;  and  m  order  to  diastise 
them  it  is  again  necessary  to  arm.  Bat  what,  pray,  is  the 
Blighty  cff&kce  which  the  empress  haa  committed?  Yon  oflfer 
your  mediation,  or  rather,  you  dictate  to  the  .^capress  tenas 
which  she  refuses.  You  unmei£a£ely  throw  off  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  mediat<»r,  and  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  «rmed 
bully.  You  step  forward  in  a  cause,,  in  which  you  have  no 
concern  whatever ;  and  you  tell  her,  in  the  most  arrogant 
t&rmsj  that  she  must  relinquish  entirely  every  advantage  which 
she  had  gained  over  an  enemy  who  had  attacked  her  without 
provocation.  Confidence,  in  general,  begat  confidence;  but 
in  respect  to  the  firiends  of  the  minister,  the  more  secretly  and 
mjrsteriottsly  he  acted,  the  more  entitled  he  was  to  A&r 
eonfidooce,  and  the  more  certain  they  wore,  that  he  was 
doing  right.  On  a,  fimner  occasion,  when  the  House  had 
required  inbnnactton,  the  reply  was,  that  a  negociaUcm  was 
pending;  in.the  pseaent  instance  diey  were  told  diat  it  was 
inexpedient.  Secrecy  he  had  often  heard  applauded  amongst  in- 
dividuals ;  and  a  proper  mixture  of  secrecy  and  cq>enne86  diere 
<night  always  to  be  where  confidence  or  iiiendship  was  reposed : 
but  certainly  confidence  was  not  to  be  given  in  proportion  to 
diat  secancy  winch  has  no  mixture  of  openness;  and  he  would 
ask  any  man,  whether  if  another  was  to  conceal  every  thing 
finm  hJBS  in  the  most  sui^cious  muiner,  he  would  either 
hwedie  grotfer  ecmfidence  in  that  man,  or  think  the  better 
of  his  actmis ;  yet  such  was  the  secrecy,  and  such  was  the 
confidence,  which  these  gentlimien  admired  in,  and  claimed 
for,  their  rij^honouraUelimdd." 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  with  observing,  that  when  Sir 
John  Norris  commanded  a  naval  armament  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  present  in  agitation,  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
he  returned  without  its  being  productive  of  tranquillity,  for  it 
rather  proved  an  excitement  to  hostilities :  as  the  czar  remarked^ 
that  an  armed  fleet  was  a  strange  symbol  of  peace ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  efiect  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  conceived  that 
the  best  inode  was  one  less  exceptionaiUe^  and  more  compen- 
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di6us.  After  declanng  himself  in  &vour  .of  Russia,  as  o«r 
natural  ally,  and  reprobating  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
subject  by  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolution  that  had  been  proposed;  as  it 
was  calculated  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

The  ministers,  however,  obtained  a  majority  on  this  occasion  f 
yet  notwithstanding'this,  they  were  baffled  in  the  main  object, 
for  although  the  English  in  general,  have  been  perhaps  but  too 
fond  of  war,  yet  the  pulse  of  the  nation  did  not  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  cabinet  The  merchants  were  the  first  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Baltic  trade  ap- 
peared to  strike  them  with  dismay ;  a  pacification  therefore, 
happily  ensued,  and  much  public  calamity  was  thus  avoided.  '^ 

So  conscious  at  length,  was  the  cabinet  itself,  of  the  impo* 
liqr  of  a  contest,  especially  at  this  moment^  when  the  state 
of  France  became  daily  more  ominous,  that  although  the 
necessary  papers  and  expences  incident  to  the  armament 
were  presented,  yet  all  discussion  on  this  subject  was  stu- 
diously avoided.  Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  resolved  to  pro- 
voke a  contest.  Accordingly,  on  February  29,  1792,  he 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whdle  House,  to  enquire  into 
this  subject ;  and  boldly  contended,  ^^  that  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  on  this  occasion,  it  neither  required  in*^ 
genuity  ta  invent  a  charge,  nor  doquenee  t#  enlbrce  their 
criminality."  He  termed  the  late  preparations  in  our  porta,. 
<(  a  wanton,  fix>lish|  unnecessary,  and  extravagant  measure^ 
which,  as  appeared  by  the  result,  could  never  prove  advan- 
tageous, either  to  this  country  or  her  allies,''  and  he  took  credit' 
to  the  opposition,  for  having  averted  <<  an  unjust,   unpro- 

*  The  empress  attributed  the  whole  merit  of  this  measure  to  the  hetd  of  the  0|ipo« 
iidon,  whose  host  she  solicited  for  her  library.  Accordingly,  one  in  marble  in  tlie 
poasessioft  of  Earl  PitzwilUamt  was  immediately  transmitted  to  St.  Petertburgh.  Her 
Imperial  Mijesty,  confessed  her  obligatiooa  to  Mr.  F.  in  a  note,  writteiv  io  the  Freitch 
language,  and  by  her  own  hand.  It  was  framed,  glazed,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
•ituatian  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.  A  gentleman  on  perusing  it  one  day  after  dinner,  observed 
to  his  hasty  that  the  august  CatheriDe,  had  committed  a  gross  mistake,  in  respect  u» 
one  remarkable  word,  which  she  had  spelt  Gene  instead  of  Guene.  To  this  the  other 
gaily  replied,  «« that  it  wss  something  singular,  that  so  great  a  belligerent  power  should 
be  ignoimot  of  her  own  trade."— Eik  ^  ^ 
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Toked^  and  impolitic  war,  widi  all  iu  alanning  consequenees* 
In  addition  to  this,"  adds  he^  "  let  it  be  recoUected,  that  we 
hare  arrested  the  destnictiTe  and  short  sighted  operation  of 
the  premier's  misguided  and  mistaken  policy,  at  It  period 
when  he  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  after  a  long  continuance 
in  one  of  the  highest  official  situation^  and  with  a  very  great 
and  numerous  majority  at  his  back  to  support  whatever  mea- 
sures he  proposed  to  their  acquiescing  judgment,  and  compliant 
friendship. 

<*  The  domestic  misery,  which  always  acc(»npanies  unne« 
oessary  armaments,  ought  to  have  operated  against  any  pre- 
cipitate measures  of  this  kind.  The  recent  mode  of  arming 
and  disarming  the  navy  is  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  by  this  de- 
testable assumption  of  power  men  are  torn  from  their  familiei^ 
their  habits  of  industry  are  subverted ;  and  on  the  adjustment 
of  affidra,  they  are  abandoned  to  the  world,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  their  future  welfare.  The  papers  on  the  table  present 
nothing  but  a  mutilated  monument  of  ministerial  arrogance*  I 
cannot  sufamit.to  the  miserable  expedient  by  way  of  aset  off^ 
that  die  finances  <^  the  country  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and 
the  fimds  at  ninety-six.  Our  national  debt  has  encreased  so 
mndi  of  late»  that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  stock-jobbers, 
so  that  opinions  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  the  funds. 
Yet  I  (Mnot  conclude^  without  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  splendid 
talents  *,  who  has  resigned  his  place,  rather  than  submit  to 
ofnnions  that  are  in  direct  oppositicm  to  his  own." 

About  this  period,  the  abcdition  of  the  slave  trade  occupied 
the  public  attention  in  no  common  degree.  The  case  of  So- 
merset, a  negro  of  Jamaica,  who  was  brought  to  England  by 
his  master,  had  some  years  before  excited  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  Afler  being  abandoned  during  his  illness,  and  lefl 
to  perish  in  the  streets,  he  was  rescued  from  fiunine  and  disease 
by  the  humanity  of  the  late  Granville  Sharp,  grandson  of  the 

*  This  illusion  obviofisly  regards  the  late  Francis  Godolphin,  fifth  Dake  of  LeeJs, 
for  some  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  office  was  ^declined  bj  hia 
£race,  in  1791.     He  died  b  1799|  aod  was  saoceeded  By  his  sod. — ^EiuOOQLc 
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ceLsbrated  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York»  who  vii» 
the  chajnpion  of  the  Protestaat  reli^on^  and  English  liberlj^ 
during  the  reign  of  James  IL    This  worthy  and  humane  gen- 
tleman, after  clothing  the  lad,  reoonunended  him  to  the  8er* 
vice  of  a  lady,  firom  behind  whose  coach  he  was  snatched  by 
his  pretended  owner,  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  rwp'avoatf  dove  / 
This  gave  birth  to  the  famous  case,  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  then  a 
very  young  man,  who  was  employed  as  a  counsel  upon  the 
occasion ;  and  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  it 
was  declared,  that  in  England,  no  man  could  have  a  property 
in  his  fellow«creature.     Nor  did  Mr.  Sharp  end  here ;  for  he 
instituted  a  society  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to 
him,  as  the  original  author,  ought  to  be  attributed  the  honour 
and  glory  of  snatching  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  from  the 
merciless  grasp  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppression* 
.    From  the  first  mcmient  of  his  political  career,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  declared  himself  an  avowed,  steady,  and  zealous 
friend  for  the  suppression  of  such  an  inhtmwn  traffick*     He 
gave  hia  vote  and  his  suf^rt  to  that  measure,  and  on  many 
occaaions  displayed  his  eloquence  before  a  crowded  and  ap*^ 
plauding  senate,    in  behalf  of  persecuted  hnmanify,     Mr. 
Clarkson,  who  is  himself  entitled  to  so  mxtok  praise,  on  acooont 
of  hia  unifonn  and  en%htened  zeal,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  argued  the  question  on  a  grand  scale^  and 
ably  and  at  length  successfully  contended:  ^  that  it  was  con- 
traiy  to  nature  and  to  every  prind|^  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  religion  V    Noc  ou^  the  meoits  of  the  firiher  on  tfaia 
ooaasien  to  be  fiirgodien,  for  he  also  interposed  and  geneiously 
undertook  from  hia  private  purae  to  make  good  all  injuries  to- 
such  indi^duals  as  might  be  damnified  by  dieir  testimony  on 
this  oecasion.     This,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
Ijfe^  for  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  landed  and  chattel  pzopesty 
to  an  immense  amoimt,  aU  of  which  had  been^  acquired  during 
thelxfeof  asin^^indiiriduaL    In  1790  the  scm  erected  a  splen- 
did monument  to  the  memory  of  this  parent  in  the  church  of 

•  Ste  Hiatory  of  the  Abolition  of  th«  Slave  Trade^  vol.  i.  p.  53a.  t 
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eBS^Boigtaa,  Bed&rddure,  which  was  exhibited  fiir  scnne  tixad 
at  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  chef  ScBveare.  It  is  t)ie  last~w<M^ 
af  the  late  J.  Bacon,  R.  A.  and  has  been  esteemed  one  of  his 
best.  The  principal  figure  represents  a  dying  man  supported 
by  Religion,  in  the  form  of  a  female,  who  points  to  the  glorie 
<tf  heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  good  actions;  while  the  %ureof 
Benevolence,  in  a  reclining  posture,  is  weeping  at  his  feet 

Having  paid^s  last  tribute  of  filial  respect,  he  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament,  granting  an  extension  of  powers  in  respect  tD 
the  limitadioQS  of  his  will,  and  now  found  himself  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  happy  in  his  union  with  an 
amiable  lady,  with  whom  he  had  aU-eady  five  children,  who 
promised  hereafter  to  be  the  stay  and  solace  of  his  declining 
Ufe«  In  adcfition  to  this,  he  enjoyed  a  high  and  uni^tted  re» 
pitodon  as  a  senator,  and  already  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popo*  ^ 
larity  which  seldom  &lls  to  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man.  From 
x!bi&  short  but  necessary  excursion,  we  now  return  to  an  histori- 
cal detail  of  his  parliamentary  labours. 

As  Mr.  Wfaitbread  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 

the  county  of  Bedford,  and  took  an  active  part  at  the  quarter 

sessions,  he  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  of  the  occurrences 

lliat  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  in  1795>  and  no 

inadequate  judge  of  the  best  means  of  afibrding  relief.     Itmust 

be  aUowedy  howevBir,  that  the  secondary  causes  which  gave  rise 

toourfemicr  as  well  as  our  present  difficulties,  were  and  are  of 

so  obscure  and  complicated  »  nature^  that  they  se^m  to  evade 

aU  search  and  ikefy  the  Iceenest  p^etration.    The  manber  for 

Btdford,  howevec,  perociwd  one  Tery  obvious  evil  to  which  he 

dioaf^  an  immediate  remedy  might  be  found.    The  magis- 

tvsiles  having  a  power  vested  in  tJiem  of  altering  that  competi-> 

tion  which  ought  ever  to.  take  ^ace  in  the  article  of  labour,  as 

it  stiil  obtains  in  regard  to  all  other  ocmimoditieis,  by  fixuig  a 

iMurtmiMi'  of  wages,  in  sofiur  as  rejects  the  husbandman,  he 

ikought  tiiftt  amniMitisi  or  lowest  smn  to  be  takai,  ought  also 

t^  be^pvescntibed  \rj  law,  as  it  would  thus  establish  a  closer  ratio 

between  tile  price  of  work  and  the  price  of  food.     He  accord* 

ingly  brought  m  a  Mil  for  this  purpose^  on  Nov.  ^  and  otK 
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tained  the  f^probatioD  and  assistance  <^  Mn  Fox  and  many 
others  upon  this  occasion ;  but  he  experienced  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who^  after  foilii^  him^  was,  in  his  turn,  foiled  him* 
self  in  relation  to  the  same  sutgect  That  eloquent  minister 
now  endeavoured  to  amend  the  Poor  Laws,  and  meliorate  the 
conditi<»i  of  the  peasantry  and  working  classes,  who  at  that 
period  called  aloud  for  assistance  and  relie£  For  this  purpose 
he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  institution  of  friendly  societies ;  the 
more  effectual  relief  of  poor  fiunilies  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  children ;  and  the  loan  of  small  sums  payable  at 
distant  periods.  So  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  so  beneficent 
was  his  plan,  that  he  proposed  to  provide  cottagers  with  cows, 
and  baiush  the  shadow  of  poverty  from  the  nation.  But  like 
most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  tampered  with  the  Poor  Laws^ 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  disease  was  radical,  while  the  reme- 
dies he  proposed  were  merely  topical,  whereas  the  plain  and 
practical  proposition  of  the  member  for  Bedford  was  simply 
calculated  to  enable  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to  maintain  him- 
mi£f  without  the  degradation  or  necessity  of  applying  for  paro- 
chial relief. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  observe^  that  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  was  an  open,  uniform,  and  avowed  enony  to  the  first 
French  war,  in  1793,  which  he  always  conceived  and  main- 
tained to  be  equally  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Whether  right 
or  wrong  in  this  opinion  he  deemed  it  politic  for  the  country  to 
be  always  on  its  guard  against  both  the  secret  madunations 
and  open  attacks  of  a  powerful  and  vindictive  eoiemy.  Acoonl- 
ingly  in  1797,  when  a  Frendii  squadron  appeared  off  Bantry 
Bay,  and  both  nations  were  alarmed  at  the  apparent  practical 
bility  of  an  invasion,  he  condemned  the  neg^Uigence  of  the  mini* 
sters  on  this  occasion,  and  on  March  Sd  moved  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  thcar  conduct  In  the  course  of  his  speech  h^ 
stated,  that  the  city  of  Cork,  with  stores  and  provisions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  hal^  were  in  danger  of  Ail- 
ing into  the  handa  of  the  foe.  On  this  occasion  the  Tresauzy 
Bench  did  not  court  an  enquiry ;  on  the  contrary  its  members 
took  refuge  under  shelter  rf  the  previous  jues^ton.      GooQle 
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It  was  at  the  same  time  his  declared  qnnioa^  that  a  treaty 
dionkl  take  place  with,  and  &ir  terms  be  offered,  to  France, 
bj  wfaaterer  form  -of  rule  she  might  chance  to  be  go- 
verned. In  pm^uance  of  this  he  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
policy  of  n^odating  either  with  the  Directorial  or  the  Consu* 
lar  Authorities;  and  when  Bonaparte,  after  overturning  both 
in  succession,  had  assumed  the  suprane  command,  and  pre* 
■sumed  to  address  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  in  whidi 
he  affected  a  most  ardent  desire  to  terminate  hostilities,  and 
spare  the  further,  efiusion  of  blood ;  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  open 

'  Parliament,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Dundas  *,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  propriety  of  discountenancing  these  overtures. 
That  minister,  having  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  in  1800, 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's 
government ;  he  seized  that  c^portunity  of  once  more  making 
an  ezplidt  avowal  of  his  political  sentiments : 

*^  Mr.  Speaker — Having  been  always  of  <^inion  that  this 
war  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  imtance^  and  having 
uniformly  opposed  its  progress,  whenever  occasion  offered,  I  can* 
not  refirun  from  delivering  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  ncgodation.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has 
set  off  artfiiUy  eneogfa,  by  callii^  the  attaoition  of  the  House 
to  aU  those  enormities  which  had  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution ;  and  asking  if  any  person 
would  now  justify  it?  For  my  part  I  have  ever  maintained  but 
one  ojHnion  on  the  vahjetit;  and  I  am  firee  to  say,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interference,  the  folly,  and  ambition  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe^  the  Frendi  revcdudon  would,  at  this  time, 
have  borne  a  very  diflferent  complexion;  but  every  attempt  to 
repress  its  evils  has  only  disseminated  than  wider.  Added  to 
all  this,  a  worse  efiect  has  followed,  which  is  the  extinction  of 
liberty  in  almost  every  part  of  Etirope^  under  the  pretext  of 

counteracting  the  lioentioiM  princqples  of  France. 

^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  remarked,  that  from 

the  commencement  of  Ae  revolution  fVance  had  shewn  a  sove^ 


»  Th«  first  Visgount  Melville. 
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reign  contempt  of  treaties ;  and,  within  these  ten  years  past,  has 
been  at  war  with  almost  every  state  in  Europe.  In  saying  this 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  only  prcmounced  his  own 
pan^yric;  for  he  has  informed  the  House  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  invite  every  power  in  Europe  to  unite  in  one  com- 
mon cause  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  whether  from  want  of  good  fidth^ 
ability,  or  power,  the  views  of  the  allies  have  been  frustrated, 
and  the  French  revolution  has  always  risen  superior  to  their 
adverse  endeavours. 

*^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  objects  highly  to  the 
conduct  of  the  French  rulers  in  respect  to  neutral  nations ;  but 
does  he  not  recollect  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Ham- 
burgh? Does  he  forget  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord  Hood,  who 
ordered  the  French  ministers  to  be  dismissed  from  Florence? 
Does  he  forget  Mr.  Drake  at  Genoa,  and  the  threats  which  in- 
duced that  neutral  power  to  dismiss  her  French  inhabitants  ? 

^*  There  certainly  was  a  great  oversight  conumtted  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  in  complaining  so  much  of  the- 
French  for  that  very  crime  in  which  we  ourselves  were  equally 
involved. 

^  The  Want  of  good  fidth  had  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
Bot  negociating  with  Franca  I  dhonid  be  glad  to  know  if  His 
Majesty's  ministers  have  always  acted  upon  principles  of  good 
iaith  in  their  former  negociations  with  that  country? 

<<  The  jacobin  government  existing  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Malmesbur/s  embassy,  was  no  obstacle  to  a  negociation  in  the 
estimation  of  his  Idrdfilap,  or  <if  diose  ii^ho  sent  him.  He 
was  not  commissioned  to  insist  on  a  remmciation  i^n  their 
part  of  existing  principles,  or  on  acknowledgments  tending  to 
thdr  own  crimination.  Yet  vnthout  these  essentials,  these 
prriiiminaries,  his  lordship  expected  good  faith  on  dieir  part 
to  any  treaty  that  niigfat  have  been  concluded;  otherwise  his 
attempt  at  negociation  could  not  have  been  sincere.  But  how 
did  the  present  professions  of  ministers  agree  willi  this  their 
past  omduct?  or  how  could  the  declaration  of  His  Migesty  be 
at  all  justified,  unless  we  clearly  understand  }b^^  pen  a  jacobin 
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jjovemment  may  be  treated  with  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
good  &ith  ?  For  His  Majesty,  even  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  elated  by  the  victory  d£  Lord  Dimcan,  had  declared  his 
pacific  wishes  to  the  French  nation. 

**  Things,  however,  were  now  changed;  and  His  Majesty's 
ministers  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  treating  with  a  jacobin 
goverament,  though  it  had  been  before  no  interdicted  thing ; 
for  His  Majesty  had  fairly  and  fully  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  negodate  with  sudi  a  government.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  this  effect ;  nor  were  the  French  to  be  justified  for  any 
share  they  might  have  in  rendering  them  ineffectual. 

^  In  the  second  negociaticm  at  Lisle  one  set  of  plenipotenti- 
aries was  recaUed,  and  a  more  Jacobinical  set  sent  in  their 
places:  still  no  objection  was  started  to  further  negociation; 
bat  His  Mi^^  dedared  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  that  he  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  if  their  overtures  had 
heea  at  all  reconcilable  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects and  his  allies. 

<^  A  revolutum  in  France  now  puts  in  power  one  person  in- 
stead of  five.  That  person  thinks  proper  to  make  overtures  to 
His  Majesty;  and  this  he  does  in  a  manner  agreeable'  to  the 
rights  of  dviiized  nati<mS)  and  in  no  way  incompatible  with  that 
respect  winch  is  due  from  one  crowned  head  to  another.  In 
sftyii^  craamed  head^  Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed  every  inten- 
tion on  his  part  of  softening,  by  any  terms,  whatever  crime 
attadied  to  the  first  consul  of  France  in  his  late  assumption  of 
power. 

*'  His  power,  however  attained,  if  once  consolidated,  must, 
he  said,  be  respected  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate.  But,  as  it 
now  precariously  stood,  the  House  was  called  upon  to  consider 
on  the  propriety  of  n^^odation ;  to  discountenance  whidi  many 
arguments  had  been  drawn  firooi  the  diaracter  of  the  first  con- 
sul, who  was  represented  both  as  an  infiractor  of  treaties,  and  an 
unprioeq>led  bLas{^emer.  Every  topic  that  could  revile,  and 
eveiy  art  th^^t  could  Uadcen,  had  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  slander;  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  that 
the  iatertepted  oorresj^ndeoce^  strengtiheaed  and^etnbeUished 
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with  notes,  and,  perhaps  too,  garbled,  had  made  its  appearance 
with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  country  against  the  chief  consul,  and 
thereby  to  set  at  a  distance  every  hope  of  a  negociation  for  peace. 

<<  It  had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
since  Bonaparte  had  been  known  to  mankind,  in  no  one  in- 
stance had  he  ever  observed  a  treaty,  or  kept  an  armistice. 
But  before  attention  was  paid  to  such  vague  assertion,  or  the 
House  came  to  any  conclusion,  they  should  turn  their  eyes  to 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  general  declamation  alone  that 
should  influence  persons  to  vote  for  the  proposed  address.  If 
assertions  had  been  made  which  were  not  true,  the  House 
should  beware  of  reposing  any  further  confidence  in  those  who 
had  misled  them. 

^^  It  was  well  known  that  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were 
not  broken,  or  the  peace  with  Austria  infringed,  by  Bona^ 
parte;  for  before  these  events  took  place,  he  had  left  Europe. 
Even  by  any  influence  in  the  councils  of  France  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  infractions  of  those 
treaties. 

"  The  conduct  of  Bonaparte  at  Venice  Mr.  Whitbread  did 
not  attempt  to  defend,  any  more  than  he  did  that  of  Austria. 
They  were  both  alike  culpable;  and  both,  so  far  as  their  tran- 
sactions at  Venice  went,  equally  unworthy  of  being  treated 
with.  France  at  all  times  had  been  notorious  for  her  want  of 
faith  in  keeping  treaties;  but  it  was  known  also  that  other 
governments  kept  them  no  longer  than  they  were  found  bene- 
ficial. England  was  now  smarting  under  the  treachery  of 
Prussia,  who  took  a  subsidy  from  this  country,  and  then  ran 
away  from  her  engagements.  England,'  however,  was  said  to 
be  actuated  by  nobler  views,  and  to  respect  and  adhere  firmly 
to  treaties. 

^^  I  will  now  demand  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  whether  they 
have  not  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  Aiistria  and  Prussia 
to  an  infraction  of  tlieir  treaties  ?  Their  charity,  he  was  afraid, 
in  this  instance  began  at  home.  This  general  charge  of  want 
of  good  faith  he  did  not  mean  as  any  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties;  but  to  shew  that  if  ministers  woukj^ft^  with 
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none  but  immaculate  governments  they  could  never  espect  to 
imve  an  ally  or  friend.  Another  charge  was  brought  against 
Bonaparte,  namely,  his  conduct  towards  the  Cisalpine  republic 
But  this  was  totally  unmerited  on  his  part,  as  it  was  the  entire 
act  of  the  executive  directory. 

*<  The  right  honourable  gentl^nan  then  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  whose  detail  was  reported  to  be  replete  with 
horrors. 

<*  But  before  I  can  give  credit  to  what  was  lately  published 
concerning  it  in  the  intercepted  letters,  or  form  any  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte^  I  would  beg  to  know  if  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  pubUc  were  given  just  as  they  were  found ; 
nothing  kept  back,  and  nothing  modified,  to  answer  any  sini- 
ster purpose  whatever?  Waving  this  objection,  however,  I 
would  take  the  letters  just  as  they  are;  and,  on  an  examination 
of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  charging  the  right  honourable 
gentlaooan  with  some  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  his  statements. 

'^  It  was  said  that  Bonaparte  ordered  General  Kleber  to 
negodate  with  the  Porte,  but  to  delay  the  completicxi  of  the 
treaty  till  such  time  as  he  should  hear  from  France.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  was  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  which  Kleber 
might  very  well  have  been  told  to  delay,  without  any  reasonable 
charge  of  treachery  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  said 
that  he  who  could  have  invaded  Egypt  ought  never  to  be  treated 
with.  To  seize  and  colonize  that  country  had  always  been  a 
&vourite  scheme  of  the  old  government  of  France.  The  only 
difierence,  therefore^  between  the  two  is,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  had  executed  what  the  old  one  had  only 
{danned. 

**  Treachery  of  that  Idnd,  however,  was  not  conlBjied  to 
France:  for  Prussia  could  seize  Silesia;  and  three  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  while  England  was  a  tame  spectator,  could 
divide  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  unfortunate  kingdom 
of  Poland  Yet  Austria  and  Russia,  the  chief  agents  in  this 
transaction,  are  still  our  good  and  true  allies;  and  with  this 
contradiction  staring  them  in  the  faces,  ministers  refuse  to  treat 
with  one  whom  they  deem  treacherous  and  unjust* 
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^'  Bonaparte  is  full  as  good  as  they  are :  if  he  has  broken 
treaties,  so  have  they;  if  he  has  killed  his  ten  thousands,  Suwar<* 
row  also  has  killed  his  ten  thousands. 

<'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  what  he  wished 
to  be  the  result  of  the  war;  it  was  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  this  England 
was  to  be  drained  of  her  blood  and  treasure.  If  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  fairly  considered,  he  might  iq[>pear 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  was  generally  supposed. 
His  letter  to  His  Majesty  was  full  of  good  sense;  equally  fi«e 
both  fi-om  republican  fiuniltarity  and  courtly  adulation.  Pre- 
paratory to  any  negociadon  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to  renounce 
all  the  principles  of  the  former  French  governments.  This  was 
completely  done.  He  had  said  that  His  Majesty  ruled  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects ;  and  had  changed  his  address  entirely  from 
the  republican  mode.  This  certainly  was  a  tacit  renunciation 
of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors;  and  as  mudi  as  could  be 
expected  from  the  governor  of  a  great  nation. 

"  The  perfidy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  discerned  in  his  at> 
tempt  to  make  a  separate  peace ;  but  this  disposition  did  not 
appear  in  the  letters  on  the  table.  There  was  not  one  ex- 
pression which  could  lead  to  suppose  that  he  was  less  willing 
to  treat  with  the  allies  of  England  than  with  England  herself; 
and  perhaps,  had  his  first  dispatches  been  received  with  any  rea- 
sonable consideration,  the  next  courier  sent  by  Bonaparte  would 
have  brought  over  his  proposals  for  treating  with  those  allies. 

**  Pacification  now  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Bonaparte : 
this  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence  amply  testified; 
and  the  forcible  expressions  he  had  made  use  o^  though  in- 
direct, sufiiciently  prdved  that  he  meant  to  include  our  allies. 
All  the  arguments,  therefore,  drawn  from  a  contrary  sup- 
position, to  set  aside  a  negociation  for  peace,  must  be  sus- 
pected of  being  rather  unsound  and  fidlacious.  But  let  it  be 
supposed  that  while  we  refuse  to  negociate,  our  en^es  act  a 
contrary  part,  and  seize  the  moment  of  pacific  overtures  from 
Bonaparte.      What  then  would  be  the  consequence?    We 
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should  be  left  to  treat  at  some  future  time,  on  grounds  fiur 
less  advantageous  than  the  present  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  forget  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  a 
former  n^ociation,  the  necessity  of  which  was  dictated  by  a 
desertion  of  our  allies.  Such  an  event  might  happen  again ; 
and  how  fiir  it  was  prudent  to  submit  the  country  to  such  a 
contingency,  the  House  were  then  to  judge. 

<<  The  present  government  of  France  had  met  the  unlimited, 
unqualified  abuse  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman :  it  was 
unworthy  of  aU  confidence;  there  could  be  no  security  in  its 
most  solemn  treaties;  but  the  question  still  recurred.  How 
could  we  treat  vdth  a  former  government  stained  with  the 
same  crimes,  and  chargeable  with  the  same  levity  of  coundls  ? 
The  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  Princes  was  a  desirable 
event.  What,  therefore,  was  asked  of  Bonaparte?  or  what 
had  ministers,  in  their  communications  with  him,  endeavoured 
to  exact  preparatory  to  a  n^ociation  for  peace?  That 
Bonaparte  should  acknowledge  himself  an  usurper,  recant 
his  principles,  and  descend  from  the  throne  that  he  now  fillsy 
to  acccHnmodate  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Bourbon !  Such 
was  the  very  modest  desire  of  ministers,  and  what,  no  doubt, 
their  sincerity  had  led  them  to  suppose  the  chief  consul  would 
comply  with.  But  was  it  really  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
England  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure,  to  restore  to  the 
throne  of  France  the  family  of  Bourbon  ?  There  were,  he  knew, 
some  fimatics  who  would  contend  for  this ;  but  he  hoped  their 
numbers  were  few.  The  majority  of  the  people,  he  believed,  pos- 
sessed better  sense,  and  would  wish  to  fight  in  a  better  cause. 

<<  The  right  honourable  gentleman  carried  his  veneration  of 
the  ancient  royal  family  of  France  to  an  extravagant  length, 
by  an  ^ideavour  to  palliate  their  crimes :  if  they  were  perfidious, 
thdr  perfidy  was  of  a  noble  kind ;  if  ambitious,  their  ambition 
was  of  the  most  sublime  nature.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  conduct  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  his  sdzure  of  Holland,  and  the  perfidy  of 
the  Bourbon  fiunily  during  the  American  war,  by  which  a 
whole  continent  was  separated  from  its  mother-state  ?  It  was 
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from  the  injustice  of  this  bmily  that  the  revolution  itself  might 
take  its  date.  Louis  XIV.  had  acted  the  part  of  the  most 
cruel  tyrant,  in  his  persecuting  for  religion,  and  extirpating 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  so  many  thousands 
of  his  best  subjects.  By  such  means  were  the  affections  of 
the  nation  alienated  from  the  Bourbon  family ;  and  was  it  the 
duty  of  this  country  to  reverse  the  penalties  they  chose  to 
inflict  upon  it  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  restore  a  banished  king  to  his  throne,  or  the 
pope  to  his  tiara? 

^'  I  now  insist,  that  *we  are  contending  either  for  one 
or  other  of  these  two  things:  to  reinstate  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne,  or  to  -exterminate  the  rest  of  those  persons  in 
France  who  held  Jacobinical  principles.  If  the  former  sup- 
position be  true,  we  are  fighting  for  an  unattainable  object, 
and  die  contest  must  be  endless;  if  for  the  latter,  we  are 
fighting  for  an  opinion;  and  both  are  equally  absurd. 
Bonaparte  himself  had  done  more  to  ruin  jacobinism  than 
any  other  person,  by  taking  all  the  executive  authority  into 
his  own  hands,  destroying  clubs,  and  repressing  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press.  That  great  organ  of  sedition  is  now 
laid  asleep.  Bonaparte  well  knew  that  till  that  was  done  his 
situation  could  not  be  secure.  It  is  denied  that  the  war  was 
continued  to  reinstate  the  fiunily  of  Bourbon,  however  desirable 
such  an  event :  the  destruction  of  jacobinism  was  already  ao* 
complished,  for  what  then,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the  war 
continued  ?  Till  Bonaparte  had  consolidated  his  power,  and 
was  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  engagements.  To  some 
indefinite  time,  therefore,  we  were  to  go  on,  amidst  all  the 
calamities  and  expences  of  hostilities.  The  force  <^  Lisle  was 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  as  we  ftnmd  ourselves 
distressed,  we  were  to  sue  for  negodations,  receive  some  new 
insult,  get  the  national  spirit  roused,  and  fight  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

"  The  letter  of  Talleyrand  has  been  urged  as  an  apology 
for  that  of  lord  Grenville.  But  if  the  first  was  objectionable, 
^e  second  was  respectful.     It  came  in  the  wajj^lso  which  the 
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ferms  of  our  government  required ;  neither  did  it  contain  one 
ofifensiTe  expression.  Such  was  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the 
present  French  government  They  would  negociate  if  we 
would  let  them.  So  unexceptionable  had  their  conduct  been, 
that  arguments  drawn  by  Lord  GrenviUe  from  the  first  letter 
were  forced  to  be  employed  to  answer  a  second,  and  a  very 
difSsrent  one.  A  complete  negative,  however,  we  are  told, 
is  not  given  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  for  peace ;  and  so 
&r  as  this  was  the  case  it  might  be  fortunate  &r  the  comitry. 

^*  Before,  however,  any  decision  is  made  on  the  present 
question,  the  House  should  consider  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country  with  her  allies.  The  allies  do  not  appear  to  enter 
at  all  into  each  others  views :  there  seems  to  be  no  regular 
point  of  union  between  them,  no  community  of  interests.  One 
of  the  coaUtions  against  France  has  ah*eady  fiuled;  and  a 
single  fortunate  event  on  the  side  of  that  country  might  occasion 
a  second  dissolution  of  such  heterogeneous  materiaU.  Austria 
did  not  pretend  to  have  any  commimication  or  oonnectioti 
with  us ;  she  has  even  refused  our  subsidies.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  has  declared  ipso  facto  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  in 
France.  England  could  not  say  quite  so  much  on  this  subject^ 
however  it  might  be  an  object  of  her  wishes.  On  this  point 
it  appeared  to  him  that  Russia  was  deceived;  and  we  were 
also  deceived  with  respect  ta  the  cordiality  existing  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  In  the  foreign  papers  one  par^  blamed 
the  other  for  its  want  of  success  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
eampaign.  No  treaty  existed  between  them  that  bound  them 
to  any  one  point,  or  imited  them  in  one  system;  but  they 
were  idi  moving  in- irregular  orbits. 

^'  Between  Russia  and  England-  there  could  be  no  common 
cause.  The  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  but 
a  rope  of  sand.  The  emperor  of  Russia  evidently  wished  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  allies  would  ever  act 
in  any  kind  of  coneert,  as  one  man  2  And,  without  this,  com- 
bined operations  could  not  well  be  successful.  Let  me  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  th^  House  the  case  of  America,  which  had  be» 
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insuited  by  France,  and  every  thing  at  one  time  bore  the  ap* 
pearance  of  hostility :  yet  the  president  of  that  country  has 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  very  different  from  what  we  had 
done,  by  appointing  a  person  to  negociate  between  the  two 
nations*  This  conduct  the  ministers  of  this  country  might 
have  adopted ;  its  salvation,  he  thought  depended  upon  it.''  The 
member  for  Bedfordf  concluded  by  saying  <^  that,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  re&se  the  proposals  of 
Bonaparte  for  a  general  pacification  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  this  nation,  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  as 
speedily  as  possible.'' 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  no  member  of  either  house  was  a  more 
strenuous  advocate  for  peace  than  Mr.  Whitbread;  but  he 
would  have  spumed  atany  terms  fraught  with  dishonour  to  hia 
native  country.  He  thought  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  was 
calculated  to  promote  its  be^  interests ;  and  when  His  Majesty's 
ministers  afterwards  concluded  the  pacification  of  Amiens^ 
they  also  deemed  that  measure  beneficial  to  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in 
Ei^land  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  suffering  on  account  of 
their  political  c^inions,  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  attrition* 

Accordingly,  he  interposed  boldly,  if  not  dflPectually,  in  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  l%irving^  Muir  and  CSerald,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  in  consequence  of  the  avowal  of 
their  opinions,  either  by  printed  or  oral  declarations  on  the 
two  great  sutgects  of  political  attention  at  that  period,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  war  abroad,  and  a  reform  of  parliament  at 
home. 

At  length,  by  an  unexpected  change  in  the  cabinet,  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  proper  to  vidthdraw  from  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  Mr.  Addington,  then  Speaker  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  and  now  Viscount  Sidmouth,  all  of  a  sudden 
became  Premier,  in  the  beginning  of  ISOl.  The  short  epoch 
of  his  administration  was  marked  by  several  popular  reforms; 
the  retrenchment  of  a  variety  of  abuses;  the  creation  of  a 
board  for  the  investigation  of  public  accounts;  and  finaDy,  by 
a  peace  with  Bonaparte. 
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The  spirit  of  hii  system  survived  his  power,  and  proved 
&tal  to  his  successors.  Mr.  Dundas,  lately  created  Lord 
Melville^  iMud  placed  at' the  head  of  the  new  Admiralty  Board, 
having  been  loudly  ceqsured,  and  directly  implicated  on  ac- 
count of  malversations,  during  the  time  he  exercised  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  thf?  Navy,  a  public  accuser  seemed  alone 
wanting.  One  possessing  a  high  character  for  eloquence,  inte- 
gri^,  and  talents,  was  at  length  found  in  the  person  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford,  who  on  the  8tb  pf  April  1 8p5,  moved  certain 
resolutions  all  tending  to  criminate  the  nobleman  in  question. 

Mr.  Whitbread  began  by  paying  many  OHnplimaits  to  the  . 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts,  and  also  to  the  noble  lord 
with  whom  tins  Board  had  ori^ated  *.  ^^  The  H<«ase,"  he 
observed,  ^*  would  have  little  doubt,  that  they  had  detected  a 
variety  of  frauds  and  peculations,  particularly  in  the  tenth 
Bfipoit,  and  it  mi^  readily  be  perceived,  that  Lord  Melville^ 
by  eonniying  at  mat-practices,  and  participating  in  undue 
^npluments,  had  flagrantly  violated  the  law*  for  which  he 
deserved  censure;  and  this  I  trust  will  be  followed  up  by 
adequate  punishment 

*^  The  charges  to  which  I  shall  now  confine  mysdf,  ^are, 
hia  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  breach  of  the  law, 
and  his  ix>nnivaoce  with  an  individual  who  was  his  servani. 
Such  accusations  against  men  fajgh  in  office  are  indeed  ran^ 
but  not  without  precedent:  it  would  be  remembered  wiA  what 
severi^  the  noble  Lord  himself  had  charged  Sir  Tbomas  Rum- 
bold  with  ofiences  of  a  similar  nature  (  In  the  present  case^ 
the  iCommissioners  bad  asserted  in  their  tenth  Report,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  acted  contrary  to  law;  and  that  there 
were  deficiencies  against  him,  to  the  amount  of  697,5002.  It 
was  also  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  Messrs.  Trotr» 
t^^  Wilsan>  and  Sprott,  were  here  implicated ;  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  certain  drafts  impror 
periy  drawn ;  while  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
imputed  the  blame,  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  correct 

*  Earl  S(.  Vincent.  This  nobleman  was  fint  Loid  of  the  Admiralty^  during  Lord 
SidaoQtli'a  adnlniatration.  ^  . 
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these  abuses,  many  of  which  had  been  apparent  for  Mtae 
years. 

**  In  short,  Mr.  Trotter  **  allowed  that  large  sims  of  money 
had  been  taken  out  on  his  own  private  account;  it  was  ako 
discorered,  that  the  sums  officially  deposited  in  the  Bank,  bad 
been  withdrawn,  lodged  with  private  bankers,  and  ap^died  to 
other  than  naval  purposes.  Lord  Melville,  on  being  called 
on  to  e3cplain  his  transactions,  stat^  that  he  had  burnt  all  his 
vouchers,  while  Mr.  Long  had  received  mcmey,  which  was  to 
be  appropriated  to  services  not  of  a  naval  nature,  in  express 
violation  of  the  act  In  short,  the  misapprbpriation  of  the 
public  mcHiey  has  been  traced  to  the  purchase  of  Bank  Stock, 
India  Stock,  Navy  Bills,  &c.''  He  concluded  by  moving 
variety  of  resolutions,  founded  on  these  fisusts,  all  tending  to  the 
utter  discredit  of  the  nobleman  in  question. 

To  this  motion  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  an  amendment,  which, 
however,  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  one^  (217  to  216) 
in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  Viscount  thought  prc^r  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
Admiralty  Board;  and  was  soon  after  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
Privy  Coundllors. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  <^  the  sudden  demise  of  the 
Ptanier,  and  an  unexpected  coalition  between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  two  latter  came  into  office.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Erskine  being  raised  to  the  peerage^  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Chancelior,  and  was  consequentiy  destined  to  pre* 
feide  at  the  triaL 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  Viscount  Melville  made  his  defence  with- 
in the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  was  fully  replied 
to  by  the  member  for  Bedford ;  after  which,  an  impeachment 
was  finally  decided  upon.  Twenty-four  members  were  accord- 
ingly nominated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  articles  being  exhi- 
bited in  the  usual  maimer,  proceedings  commenced  in  West- 
minster-Hall, April  29,  1806. 

At  length,  after  a  trial  unexampled  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness, on  June  12,  which  was  the  thirteenth  and  last  day, 

*  Paymftsier  of  the  NtTj  deptrtnent,  under  Lord  Melville. 
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Hairy  Yisoomit  Melvffle  was  acquitted  by  a  majority,  from  all 
the  above  charges.  But  although  the  final  decision  did  xx)t* 
prove  escactly  as  had  been  expected  perhaps  by  the  Commons^ 
yet  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  the  member  for  Bed- 
ford. In  his  character  of  a  public  accuser,  he  had  conducted 
himsdf  with  becoming  propriety.  Unlike  Lord  Coke,  and 
Lord  Verulam  in  former  times,  and  Mr.  Burke  in  our  own ; 
-no  one  personal  reflection  —  not  an  improper  epithet — not  a 
single  outrageous  expression  was  su£Pered  to  escape  fixxm  his 
lipsl  On  the  contrary,  he  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  pay  a 
well*merited  compliment  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  present  Vis* 
count,  who  accompanied  his  father,  and  did  not  omit  to  ac- 
knowledge the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  siiqiposed  deUnqoent* 
Accordingly,  although  his  powers  of  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, and  his  industry  unquestioned,  the  object  of  the  im- 
peachment, notwithstanding  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  was 
never  after  employed  by  the  Crown  *.  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place,  that  while  the  public  cause  was  not 
neglected  on  one  hand,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  accused  wrfpiytCT 
unnecessarily  wounded  on  the  other,  the  public  prosecutor 
took  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
virtues,  talents^  and  abilities  of  William  Pitt,  who  had  recently 
and  prematurely  expired,  notwithstanding  he  had  opposed 
nearly  every  measure  of  his  public  life* 

«  Viscoont  MehriUe,  wu  Appomted  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotbnd,  in  1775  {  m  1701 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  doling  the  admtnistialion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  in  company  with  whom  he  afterwards  retired  for  a  while  fion  hmdncMp 
aodigain  returned  to  employment.  In  tlie  course  of  hit  public  life,  in  addition  to  the 
two  important  offices,  already  mentioned;  he  acted,  in  succession,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Controol;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  DepartnMnt;  Tvraaoier  of  the 
Navy  ;  and  fint  Lord  of  the  Admirslty.  He  was  created  a  Viscount  in  1809,  and  dial 
in  1814,  of  an  obscure  disease,  arising  as  has  been  said,  from  an  ossification  of  th« 


While  a  young  man,  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  was  accustomed,  eiaii 
after  they  were  completed,  occasionally  to  attend  the  lectures  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  at  Edinburgh.  Although  greatly  attached  to  the  plessarss  of  tha 
table,  he  never  neglected  public  business.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentlemsn,  whooecn^ 
ped  a  high  situation  it  the  India  Board,  that  although  he  regularly  repaired  to  Wimble- 
don, by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  yet  hi  geneialty  found,  that  the  President  had 
been  at  the  desk  an  hour  bcftife  hia.»-£D. 
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Mr.  Whitbread  nofw  generally  supported  the  new  admini«^ 
stration  with  the  same  vigour  and  manliness  that  he  bad^ 
opposed  their  predecessors.  But  notwithstanding  his  friend, 
school«€ompanion,  and  brother-in-law  formed  one  of  its  pro- 
minent members;  jet  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  slavish  sub- 
mission, or  blind  attachment.  On  the  contrary,  he  bestowed 
his  confidence  only,  so  ftr  as  he  could  grant  his  i^probaticm ; 
and  in  truth  was  considered  rather  as  an  uniractable  maUf  by 
that  party.  Public  bodies,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  are 
always  governed  by  this  narrow  corporation  spirit;  they 
demand  implicit  confidence,  and  expect  unlimited  submission. 
But  good  and  able  senators  will,  of  course,  be  inclined  to  think 
and  to  act  for  themselves ! 

An  opportunity  soon  after  occurred,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Whitbread  was  enabled  to  explain  himself  fully 
and  freely,  concerning  both  the  m^i  and  measures  of  that 
period.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  decUired  himself  a  caa<*^ 
didate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  transmitted  a  circular  letter 
on  that  occasion  tQ  the  subject  of  these  menuHrs,  who  had  voted 
for  Innf  on  two  fonner  occasions.  As  this  contained  semtf 
reflections  on  the  new  coalition  administration,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenville,  &c.  a  rqply  was  pr^ 
voked  on  his  part. 

After  noticing  the  grounds  on  which  the  candidat^e  asks  for 
his  support,  Mr.  Whitbread  expresses  his  personal  respect  for 
Sir  Francis,  and  declares  himself  unable  to  conceal  the  mor- 
tification he  felt  at  being  compelled  to  adc^t  this  line  of 
conduct. 

<*  You  assume,"  adds  he^  *'  that  two  parties  in  the  state 
have  joined,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  with  a4)ase  and  scandalous  intention  of  pillag-^ 
ing  those  whom  they  are  called  to  rule,  and  are  bound  to  pro* 
tect.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  you"  adds  he,  "  had  pointed 
out  the  particular  instances  which  justify  sudi  an  assertion; 
in  order  that  persons  as  independent  of  the  present  and  every 
other  minister  as  yourself  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  correctly  judging^  how  fiur  they  have  been  deceived  as  to 
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the  past)  und  what  precautions  they  on^t  to  take  for  the 
fiiture. 

<<  I  have  iuppcNTted  the  present  administration,  from  a  con* 
viction  that  they  were  united  upon  principles  of  real  public 
utility,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  plans  of 
great  national  improvement,  both  in  our  foreign  and  domestic 
drcumstances ;  and  I  cannot  abandon  them,  because  in  a 
situation  more  difficult  than  that  in  which  any  of  their  prede- 
cesscNTs  have  ever  stood,  they  have  not  been  able  to  eflfect  what 
I. believe  to  have  been  nearest  the  hearts  <^  them  all.  —  I 
mean  a  peace  with  France;  seeing  such  a  peace  could  not 
have  been  obtained  on  terms  consistent  with  national  honour, 
"  and  because  time  has  not  sufficed  to  mature  and  execute  the 
schemes  of  internal  improv^nent,  which  they  have  manifissted 
their  determination  to  pursue.  — 

^  You  assume  that  whenever  the  leaders  of  contending  par* 
ties  in  a  state  unite^  that  it  never  is  in  &vour  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  history  of  the  world  bears  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  your  asserti<m  *•  It  appears  to  me^  from  the  doctrine  you 
maintain,  yiz.  —  That  the  political  animosities  of  honest  men 
must  be  irreconcileable  •—  is  most  &tal  to  the  existence  c^  a 
popular  government;  and  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  must 
tend  to  the  sulgugation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  abandcounent 
of  liberty,  in  order  to  obtain  security  from  foreign  conquest : 
and  to  history  I  refer  you  for  the  &ct,  that  if  the  heads  of  dis« 
cordant  parties,  had  no^be^  united  in  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
{de^  the  Revdution  <^'1688,  in  which  we  ^ory,  could  not 
have  been  brought  about. 

^*  You  assert  that  a  double  impestuie  is  now  attempted 
npoa  the  people,  and  you  ascribe  to  each  of  two  parties  a 
watch-word,  neither  of  which  I  have  found  to  be  in  use.  I 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  that  attached  as  I  am 
by  preference  to  the  more  popular  parts  of  our  constitution^ 

*  *'  Whenever  the  leajen  of  contending  parties  and  factions  in  a  State  imite»  the 
hiftory  of  the  world  bears  evidence,  tliat  it  never  is  in  favour^  but  alnrays  at  the  ezpence 
of  the  peofile ;  vhoie  leoeiDed  aid  aogmeatei  piHage  paya  the  aotodaloaa  priee  of 
the  recoDCtliatioa;" 
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I  consider  the  throne  as  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  per--' 
petuity  of  our  liberties^  by  preventing  any  usurpation  on  them 
by  individuals,  either  of  the  aiistocratical  or  democratical 
estate;  but  however  a  sovereign  ruling  these  kingdoms  may 
be  personally  beloved,  his  name  cannot  be  brou^t  in  ques- 
tion, nor  his  virtues,  however  eminent,  stated,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  the  ministers  he  may  ha^e  appointed,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  constitutional  powers ; 
and  I  am  not  aware^  that  such  is  the  practice  now."  After 
some  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  member  for  Bedford  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

<<  1  do  not  perceive  in  your  printed  address,  any  allusion 
to  an  opinion  promulgated  by  you,  on  the  late  election  for 
Westminster,  which  is,  *  that  a  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  crowij,  however  otherwise  estimable^  cannot  at  any 
time^  become  the  fit  representative  of  a  free,  uncorrupt,  and 
independent  pec^le;'  if  such  opinion  be  founded  in  truth, 
which  I  utterly  dafiy,  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  exclude 
all  the  executive  servants  of  government  from  seats  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  I  have  not  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
.contemplation  of  any  one  to  propose  such  a  measure ;  and  if 
proposed,  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  with  resistance  from-ali 
descriptions  of  persons,  who  have  the  p«wer  or  the  will  to 
reason  upon  its  consequences. 

"  The  people,  by  the  acceptance  of  your  doctrine^  would 
reduce  themselves  to  the  hard  necessity  of  being  governed  by 
the  worst  of  mankind ;  for  if  they  absurdly  brand  every  man 
with  disgrace,  the  moment  he  becomes  the  official  servant 
of  His  Majesty,  they  will  render  that  service  disreputable; 
and  of  course  disgusting  to  every  honest  and  independent 
man.  Then  only  can  a  public  man  be  said  to  have  forfeited 
his  honour  or  independence,  when  he  shall  have  accepted  or 
retained  a  place  at  the  expence  of  public  principle^  or  for  a 
dereliction  of  public  duty. 

<<  These  radical  differences  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
assist  you  in  becoming  a  Member  of  Parliament  Different 
ojunions  may  be  maintained  consistently  with  mutual  and 
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entire  personal  respect ;  such  as  I  unfeignedly  profess  towards 
you.     The  determination  you  have  taken  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  conveyance  and  decorations  so  conspicuous  at  your 
former  elections,  does  you  honour;  and  I  wish  such  an  ex- 
ample  could  be  followed  by  all  other  candidates.  —  The  iree-> 
4lom  of  your  letter  and  address  precludes  the  necessity  of  any 
apology  for  the  openness  and  detail  of  my  observations;  I 
have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  I  am, 
«  Dear  Sir, 
<<  Your  very  obedient  humble  servanty 
•*  SouTHiLL,  "  Samuel  Whitbrbad.'' 

•«  Nav.5,  1806. 

To  this  letter  Sur  Francis  Burdett  returned  an  immediate 
^answer ;  and  not  only  thanked  the  writor  of  it  for  some  of  the 
ikind  esqnressicms  contained  therein,  but  also  praised  his  manly 
and  candid  manner  of  proceeding.  However,  no  sooner  did 
the  baronet  perceive  that  it  had  been  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, than  a  very  unpleasant  correspondence  ensued.  This 
at  length  terminated  in  a  message  transmitted  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  for  Hertfordshire,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. And  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
mutual  friends,  am  affidr,  so  trifling  in  its  nature,  might  have 
terminated  in  blood. 

During  this  period,  the  member  for  Bedford  distinguished 
himself  greatly  <m  a  variety  of  occasions ;  and  took  an  active 
qpart  in  all  debates  on  public  aflairs.  The  writer  of  this 
.Article,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  is  here  enabled  to  insert 
..two. original  letters,  in  order  to  shew  with  what  a  constitutional 
jealousy  he  viewed  every  political  measure  that  appeared  to  be 
attended  with  an  undue  exertjon  of  the  royal  prerogative.  On 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  most  learned  lawyer 
of  the  present  day;  for,  like  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  other  great 
statesmen  of  this  countiy,  he  saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
invoking  professional  and  technical  assistance^  in  aid  of  his 
4>wn  researches* 
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No.L 

«  To  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq. 
<<  Dear  Sir,  Dover  Street,  April  14th,  1804* 

*^  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
any  conmainication  or  oorrespondaice  with  you :  but  from 
your  friendly  manner  towards  me,  I  feel  bold  to  ask  you  a 
question,  the  solution  of  which,  I  certainly  could  not  obtain 
with  so  much  accuracy  from  any  other  quarter. 

^<  If  you  have  attended  at  all  to  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  you  will  have  perceived,  that  the  high  daim  of  pre- 
rogative asserted  in  the  preamble  of  what  is  generally  called 
the  <^  Defence  Act,"  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parEaioent; 
which  went  throu^  without  notice  then,  has  this  year  excited 
discussion ;  and  that  the  extent  of  prerogative  has  been  d^ed 
by  the  Lords  Fbrchester  and  Grenville  in  very  strong  terms ; 
so  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  clearly  it  appears  their 
assertions  are  well  founded* 

<<  From  you  I  wish  to  know  how  far  the  daim  is  supportable 
or  otherwise;  whether  by  the  introduction  of  the  militia 
system  the  prerogative  was  not  virtually  abandoned ;  whether 
it  can  exist  t(^^ether  with  that  system ;  and  if  it  does  exist  at 
all;  whether  it  can  go  the  length  the  preamble  of  the  defence 
act,  coupled  with  the  enaiirtments  grounded  upon  that  preamble, 
asserts,  of  sending  any  subject  to  any  part  of  Oreat  Britain  in 
any  capadty;  and  to  be  attached  to  any  regiment,  and  to 
be  sutgected  to  the  operation  of  the  late  act,  to  which  it  is 
to  be  observed,  the  army  itself  is  only  subject  for  twelve 
months. 

<<  I  am  aware  of  the  liberty  I  take,  and  the  trouble  to  which 
I  appear  to  subject  you,  should  you  do  me  the  &vour  of  a 
reply  to  this  letter.  But  your  l^al  and  constitutional  know* 
ledge  is  so  profound,  and  so  admirably  arranged,  diat  I  am 
sure,  in  a  very  few  minutes  comparatively,  you  could  give  me 
such  information,  and  xnsiae  such  references  for  my  guidance 
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9s  would  be  quile  satisfiutory  to  my  mind :  and  I  promise  you 
to  make  no  improper,  use  of  your  name  and  information* 
*<  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  many  apologies, 
«  very  fidtbfuUy  yours, 

<<   S.WHITBREAD. 

<^  P.  S.  This  subject  wiU  probably  be  agitated  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  so  that  your  early  answer  will  exceeding/ 
^lige  me.'' 

No.  11. 
To  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court 

♦  My  dear  Sir, 
^  I  received  this  morning  with  great  gratitude  your  letter, 
containing  the  papers  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  wri]«  at 
my  request ;  and  for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks.  I  have  read  them  with  attention,  and  I  hope  with 
some  d^pree  of  the  profit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  every 
syllable  which  flows  from  your  pen.  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  use  the  knowledge  with  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  furnish  me,  is  a  different  question ;  but  you  have  put 
me  in  possession  of  an  ample  stock,  which  none  but  yoursdf 
could  have  so  accurately  arranged,  and  so  succinctly  have 
expressed.  The  papers  diall  be  returned  to  you  at  a  future 
period ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will  allow  me  to  retain  a  copy 
which  shall  be  sacred.  At  emergencies,  I  shall  with  avidity 
seize  the  assistance  you  arc  so  good  as  to  hold  forth  to  me, 
and  for  which,  and  all  other  instances  of  your  goodness  to  me, 
1  b^  to  subscribe  myself, 

«  My  dear  Sir, 
«  your  very  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"   S.  WHlTBREAn.** 

"  Dover  Street, 
«  4pn7l8th,  1804. 

**  P.S.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  indispensible  avocations 
prevented  my  calling  upon  you  this  day,  as  I  should  mo^ 
gladly  have  done." 
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In  February  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  renewed  his  attrition 
to  the  existing  system  of  poor  laws*  It  was  his  wish  and  his 
aun  to  ameliorate  the  existing  code,  by  engrafting  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  scyon  on  the  ancient  trunk;  and  thus  rendering 
the  peasantry  happier,  better,  and  less  dependent.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  examining  and  controuling  the 
several  branches  of  public  expenditure  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  sought  every  opportunity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  But  his  great  object  then  and  at  all  times  was 
peace  with  France.  Yet,  he  seemed  to  despair  of  this  event, 
*<  from  the  awful  moment  that  death  closed  the  scene  upon 
the  enlightened  statesman  (Mr.  Fox)  who  had  first  commenced 
the  negociation."  He  also  deemed  the  *  noble  lord  who  was 
sent  to  treat  on  the  part  of  England,  ^^  somewhat  too 
peremptory;"  and  he  greatly  r^etted  the  ^^  formal  and 
cat^orical  manner"  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  actual  possession  had  been  demanded.  <^  I  find  it 
impossible,"  said  he  ^^  to  join,  in  any  resolution#  imputing  the 
fiulure  of  the  negociation  to  the  injustice  of  France;  or  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  c6rollary  fi*om  it ;  viz.  that  there  is  now  no 
alternative  but  interminable  war  with  that  country.  I  must, 
therefore,  make  one  last  effort,  although  perhaps  unseconded, 
to  procure  the  resumption  of  the  negociation." 

The  treaty,  however,  was  never  resumed ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  no  sooner  was  die  Grenville  administration  forced  to 
retire^  and  a  new  parliament  convoked  by  their  successors, 
than  he  published  the  following  spirited  address  to  his 
constituents. 

"  To  the  worthy  and  independetit  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 
Bedford. 

"  Gentlemen — Tlie  King's  ministers  have  rashly  advised  His 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  which  was  first  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  business  on  the  15th  of  December  last;  its 
duration  has  been  short,  but  its  career  has  been  memorable. 

•  The  £wl  of  Lauderdale. 
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^  The  assiduity  with  which  all  public  business  has  been  dis« 
patched  is  without  precedent.  The  works  which  it  has  per- 
fi^rmed,  and  those  in  which  it  was  engaged  at  the  moment  of 
its  dissolution  will  be  recorded  to  its  honour.  In  consequence 
of  judicious  arrangements,  the  Election  Petitions,  which  have 
usually  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  two  or  three  years,  would  all  have  been  decided 
in  the  course  of  one  session.  After  wars  so  protracted  and 
expensive,  as  yon  know  those  in  which  we  are  unhappily  en- 
gaged to  have  been,  a  plan  of  finance  was  devised  and  adopted, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  persons  now  in  power, 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  without  imposing  any 
fresh  burthens  upon  the  people.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  contronl  and  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  salaries.  A  bill  was  brought  in  under  the  sanc- 
,  ti(Hi  of  that  committee  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  places  in 
reversion.  A  plan  for  the  reformation  and  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  was  under  consider- 
ation. Measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Scotland  were  in  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Slave  Trade,  after  a  struggle  of  £0  years,  was  abolished. 

^  At  the  moment  the  Commons  were  precipitately  summoned 
to  attend  His  Majesty's  commission  for  the  prorogation  of  the 
Parliam^it,  preparatory  to  its  dissolution,  there  was  actually 
at  their  bar  a  special  report  from  the  committee  above-men- 
tioned, stating  the  discovery  of  some  gross  abuses  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  paymaster-general,  which  was  thereby  stopped. 
The  bill  to  prohibit  the  grant  of  places  in  reversion  is  lost* 
More  than  100  private  bills  carried  to  advanced  stages,  at  great 
expence  to  the  parties  interested  in  them,  drop,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  is  impeded.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Scotch  Judges  were  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  their  answers  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  Scotland,  for  which  purpose  they  had 
been  expressly  called  to  London,  to  die  interruption  of  the  orw 
diniury  duties  of  their  important  offices.    The  usual  act  of 

G 
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appropriation  of  the  fimds  voted  by  Parliament  has  not  been 


<^  Under  these  drcumstances  the  King  has  been  advised  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
^jord  Chancellor  in  His  Majesty's  name,  the  assertion  is  made^ 
that  no  material  interruption  in  the  public  business  will  take 
place.     In  that  speech  satis&ction  is  expressed  at  the  adoption 
of  those  financial  measures,  which  exempt  the  people  firom  the 
burthen  of  additional  taxes,  but  which  the  King's  present  mini* 
sters  would  have  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject^ 
and  the  completion  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  conduct. 
It  is  professed  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  union,  harmony,  and 
good  will  amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  people^ 
when  at  the  same  time  the  only  appearances  of  discord  have 
been  excited,  by  the  attempt  of  one  of  His  Miyest/s  ministers 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  religious  animosity  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Northampton,  upon  a  ground  which  his  colleagues 
have  not  avowed,  and  against  tliose  principles,  in  that  particu- 
lar, to  which  many  of  them  have  been  heretofore  solemnly 
pledged. 

^^  In  a  situation  so  alarming,  and  when  the  councils  of  the 
King  are  guided  by  such  persons,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  this  exposition  to  you,  my  earnest,  best,  and  constant 
friends;  I  have  treated  with  freedom  the  acts  of  government^ 
and  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  King^s 
name,  because  I  abhor  and  deny  the  position  lately  urged  in 
Parliament,  and  to  which  (as  it  appears  to  me)  countenance  is 
given  in  the  terms  of  that  speech,  that  the  King  can  ever  act 
without  an  adviser;  if  that  position  be  admitted,  the  people 
may  be  without  redress,  or  the  Sovereign  without  security— 
by  the  Constitution  both  are  impossible. 

^^  Of  my  own  conduct  during  the  important  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  say  nothings  because 
it  has  been  so  public,  that  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice. 
I  court  your  enquiry,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  in  the  result  of  ity 
I  hope  for  your  votes  in  the  present  election.    If  you  do  me 
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the  haaour  again  to  return  me^  I  shall  indeed  be  proud  of  it, 
and  I  will  again  endeavour  to  do  my  duty. 
^*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

^^  With  every  sentiment  of  attachment  and  respect, 
**  Your  grateful  and  obedient  Servant, 
<«  DovBR  Strbbt,  «  Samuel  Whitbread." 

j^prU  28." 

Soon  after  this  period  Mr.  Whitbread  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  a  great  pubUc  object,  totally  unconnect^  with  party  and  poli- 
tics, and  on  which  at  present  there  happily  seems  to  be  but  one 
opinion  in  this  country.  The  subject  aUuded  to  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor — a  circumstance  intimately  connected  with 
their  morals  and  religion ;  admirably  calculated  to  introduce 
better  and  more  laudable  habits ;  to  correct  old,  to-  introduce 
and  confirm  new  customs ;  in  short  to  render  them  more  docile, 
sober,  and  enlightened.  The  great  model  held  out  by  him  on 
fliis  occasion  was  the  parochial  school-system  of  Scotland,  the 
beneficial  tendency  and  practical  result  of  which  was  apparent 
to  all.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  although  the  public  pulse  beat 
in  6xact  unison  with  his  own,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  his  plan,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  influence  of  his  name,  character,  and  activity,  on  a 
fanmbler  scale  of  operation,  by  means  of  individual  exertions 
and  private  subscription. 

In  1809  the  subject  of  this  memoir  distinguished  himself 
greatly  during  the  important  debates  relative  to  the  Orders  in 
Council.  That  measure  was  now  loudly  condemned,  and  after 
being  for  a  time  suspended  was  at  length  totally  discontinued. 
On  this  occasion  he  again  proved' that  no  one  was  more  eager  to 
do  justice  to  his  political  opponents,  for  he  now  seized  an  early 
opportunity  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  man,  who,  by  supporting 
Mr.  Burke  in  all  his  proceedings  against  France,  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  incurred  his  mortal  enmity. 

"  Now  Dr.  Lawrence  *  is  dead,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  one  within  these  walls  but  will  do  justice  to  his  memory. 

•  French  Lawrence,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  Chancellor 
oftfattDioceM,  Judg«  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  andM.  P.  for  Peterborough,  received  the  first 
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Now  that  party  animosity  is  silent,  let  propriety,  let  gratitude^ 
let  a  sense  of  our  dignity  as  a  House,  awaken,  and  let  us 
acknowledge  with  one  common  voice,  that  we  have  lost  a  man 
whose  like  we  shall  not  soon  see  again.  Would  to  heaven  that 
only  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  had  fallen  among  us,  I  should  then 
not  have  feared,  under  its  influence  and  inspiration,  to  have  op- 
posed myself  to  the  learned  advocates  whom  I  see  ranged 
against  me.'* 

In  1808  appeared  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland  on  the  situation 
of  Spain,  in  which  Mr.  Whitbread  broadly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  wished  the  natives  to 
be  stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of 
their  native  country.  He  praised  the  noble  spirit  of  resistance 
lately  evinced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  feelingly  lamented  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  who,  were  he  alive,  and  possessed  power 
commensurate  with  his  genius  and  abilities,  might  have  been 
able  to  convert  this  crisis  to  the  noblest  purposes."  Contrary 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  he  deemed  this  a  fit  opportunity  for 
commencing  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  inferred  that  the  complete 
evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  abstinence 
from  all  future  interference  in  her  internal  arrangements,  might 
be  accomplished  by  and  become  the  conditions  of  an  immediate 
negociation.  "  There  is  no  humiliation  in  such  a  proposal," 
adds  he,  <^  I  myself  should  be  desirous  of  conveying  these  terms 


rudiments  of  his  education  In  the  city  of  Bristol.  Thence  he  removed  to  Winchester,  and 
in  due  time  was  entered  of  Cor{>us  Christi  college,  where  he  finally  obtained  the  degree 
•f  D.C.L.  and  a  Professorship. 

The  active  part  taken  by  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox  during  the  celebrated  contest  for 
Westminster,  in  1764,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  future  advancement  in  life.  His 
•lection  ballads  and  political  epigrams  were  the  precursors  of  the  RoUiad  and  Probation- 
ary Odes.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  introduced  him  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  diving  the  career  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
ttrictly  adhered  .tu  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  his  patrons,  while,  by  his  practice  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  AdmiraUy  courts,  he  x)btained  considerable  professional  emolu- 
ments. 

He  also  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  committee  of  impeachment  during  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  legal  adviser.  As  an  orator  he  never  excelled,  although  he  wts 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  able  and  enlightened  man.  He  died  at  the  age  of  60, 
after  having  outlived  Mr.  Burke,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  the  noblest  tribute  by  pub- 
Jiahipg  an  cxoelUnt  edition  of  his  works^— £d.  ^ 
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to  the  court  at  Bayonne,  and  also  of  proclaiming  them  to  the 
world.  If  they  were  rejected,  is  there  a  free  spirit  in  the  uni- 
verse that  would  not  join  in  applauding  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  Great  Britain — in  condemning  the  violence,  the  injus- 
tice^ and  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French?" 

In  1809  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Duke  who  presided  over  the 
army,  and  although  he  foimd  much  to  blame  on  that  occasion, 
yet,  at  a  future  season,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  afford 
his  testimony  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Highness,  whose  admini- 
stration as  Commander  in  Chief  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  happy  and  glorious  termination  of  the  late  contest.  That 
event  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  afler  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte's  government,  from  blaming  the  conduct  of  the 
Congress,  and  exposing  the  ambitious  views  of  some  of  the 
sovereigns,  particularly  in  respect  to  Saxony  *.  On  the  return 
of  the  emperor  from  his  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,  the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford  strongly  and  emphatically  censured  the  decla- 
ration of  the  allies,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  ^(eemed 
to  recommend  the  detestable  principle  of  assassination.  He 
also  loudly  insbted  both  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  a  new 
war,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive  power  of  the  enemy 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  any  one  particular  person.  But 
above  all  things  he  protested  against  the  forcible  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  by  a  foreign  force,  and  the-  assumed  right  of 
dictating  a  government  to  France.  Yet  he  most  cordially 
joined  in  a  vote  of  national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  the  memorable  victory  at  Waterloo,  although  he  at 
the  same  time  boldly  avowed  that  events  had  not  altered  his 
sentiments  in  respect  to  the  pretended  justice  of  the  original 
contest. 

An  awful  pause  now  ensued.     A  great  national  drama  had 
been  conducted  to  its  termination;   Europe  seemed  at  once 

*  I  learn  hj  a  letter  from  a  person  of  distinguished  talents  now  resident  at  the  court  of 
Dnsdeo,  and  who  dined  lately  with  the  royal  family*  that  the  Queen  publicly  arkno^ 
Icdged  in  his  presence,  her  obligations  to  Mr.  Whitbretd  for  the  noble-spirited  and 
humane  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  towards  her  august  Bpottsa4uriiig  a  parM 
ti  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  distiesa.— £d.  ^ .         j 
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&tigued  and  exhi^usted  with  the  length  of  the  perfermtnce; 
and  the  catastrophe  appeared  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
and  lasting  repose. 

But,  to  a  mind  formed  like  Mr.  Whitbread%  replete  with 
information,  full  of  ardour,  and  panting  with  a  wish  to  bendk 
others,    occupation  had  become  in  some  mectsure  necessary. 
Unhappily  this  was  carried  too  far  in  many  instances ;  and  his 
health   occasionally  suffered  by  his   exertions.      Indeed   the 
variety,  length,  and  multitude  of  his  labours  are  astonishing. 
The  commercial  concerns  of  his  brew-house  were  alone  suffi- 
cient for  an  ordinary  mind.     The  regulation  of  his  household 
eXpences,   the  management  of  his  farms,   the  auditing  the 
accounts  of  his  estates,  and  the  various  attentions  necessary  for 
the  security  and  improvement  of  landed  property,  would  of 
themselves  alone  have  been  deemed  an  Herculean  task  for  an 
ordinary  mortal.      But  when  to  these  were   superadded  his 
regular  parliamentary  attendance ;  the  necessary  enquiries  into 
facts,  dates,  and  circumstances,  together  with  the  fatigue  inci- 
dent to  frequent  speeches  and  late  hours,  it  becomes  difficult  to. 
divine  how  he  could  have  spared  one  single  leisure  moment  for 
other  pursuits.     Yet,  hi  an  evil  hour,  when  he  was  thus  be- 
sieged with  business  both  public  and  private,  he  volunteered 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  concerns  of  Drury-lane  Theatre: 
a  subject  so  full  of  difficulties  and  so  involved  in  obscurity,  per- 
plexity, and  toil,  that  it  had  already  rendered  one  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman*  paralytic, — and  was  a  gulph  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  a  number  of  individuals  appeared  to  be  inevitably 
and  for  ever  swallowed  up.     However,  under  his  inspection, 
the  most  intricate  accounts  were  adjusted;  conflicting  interests 
Were    reconciled;    a    patentee  f  was  most   ampl}/  indemni- 
fied ;  while  a  new  house  arose,  phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  and  that,  too,  with  such  an  amazing  rapidity,  and  at. 
the  same  time  with  such  beauty,  symmetry,  and  magnificence^ 
that,  when  completed  in   1812,    it  appeared    to  have  been 
rather  created  by  the  fairy  hand  of  a  magician  than  raised  by 
the  slow  approaches  and  regular  rules  of  art. 

•  Mr.  Gnham.  f  Mr.  Sheridan.        ^  t 
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But  the  master-gpirit,  with  whom  the  whole  had  originated, 
•link  under  the  unremitting  fatigue,  the  unceasing  turmoil,  the 
long'-continued  exertions,  the  incessant  contentions,  the  jarring 
debates,  and  infinite  perplexities  with  which  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  constantly  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed.  These, 
at  length,  preyed  on  both  body  and  mind.  His  coimtenance 
became  altered,  his  legs  were  swollen,  his  habits  of  life  were 
changed,  he  became  drowsy,  lethargic,  irritable,  and  he  even 
supposed  himself  to  have  fallen  into  contempt  All  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  &tal  scenes  which  occurred  on  Thursday, 
July  6th,  1815.  An  inquest  having  been  summoned  by  Mr. 
Gell,  the  coroner,  met  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,-  at 
the  house  of  the  deceased.  No.  S5,  Dover*street,  Piccadilly, 
and  having  entered  his  study,  beheld  Mr.  Whitbread  lying  on 
his  back,  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  with  a  deep  incision  on 
his  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  with  an  exception  of  a  small  part  in 
the  front  A  looking-glass  was  opposite  him ;  his  apparel  and 
the  floor  were  covered  with  blood ;  while  the  &t8l  razor  was 
found  at  some  distance  I 

It  appeared  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Holland,  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  de^ 
ranged;  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  old  friend  and  school^ 
fellow  Mr.  Willshiere  of  Hitcham,  that  he  did  not  think  him 
in  a  competent  state  of  mind  on  the  preceding  morning  to  be 
spoken  to  about  s<»ne  important  business.  John  Weir,  tli^ 
Butler,  corroborated  these  fitcts,  and  added :  ^^  that  Mr.  Will- 
shiere and  Lady  Elizabeth  dined  with  him  at  eight  o'clock  last 
night,  and  he  appeared  tolerably  cheerful,  but  did  not  talk 
much ;  that  he  lived  perfectly  happy  with  his  family,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom  did  not  get  up  that  Very  monung  un- 
til about  half-past  nine  o'clock."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
as  foUcrws:  '^  That  the  deceased  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
died  by  his  own  hand,  but  that  he  was  in  a  deranged  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  the  &tal  act  was  committed."  * 

*  For  tbe^^atitfaction  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  it  wu  deemed  proper  to  submit 
the  brain  to  the  examination  of  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  following  is 
th«R^ort :  **  On  remoTiDg  the  upper  part  of  the  skull»  it  was  observed  tbi^  the  dun  mater 
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To  depict  the  character  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  materials  aiv 
not  wanting;  and  indeed,  it  is  selection  and  discriminatioii 
that  are  chiefly  to  be  attended  to.  In  politics  he  was  ft  whig ; 
yet  a  whig  of  the  old  school ;  one  who  wished  to  balance  the 
royal  power,  by  means  of  a  due  influence  of  the  popular  branch : 
but  at  the  same  time,  firmly  and  stedfastly  to  uphold  both* 
Accordingly,  he  was  always  a  strenuous,  constant,  and  uniform 
advocate  for  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons :  but  this 
great  measure  was  groimded  on  the  ancient  and  acknowledged 
bases;  not  on  the  visionary  plan^  of  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffi*age !  As  a  patriot,  he  wished  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  his  country ;  but  these,  he  deemed  most 
likely,  to  be  acquired,  and  most  permanently  enjoyed  by 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace;  advancing  the  commerce; 
cherishing  the  manufactures ;  and  encouraging  the  agriculture 
of  his  native  land.  Wars  might  indeed  be  popular,  successful, 
glorious;  but  it  was  also  incumbent  and  imperative  that 
they  should  be  both  just  and  necessary.  It  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  economy  was  to  the  full  as  proper  for  a  state  as  for  a 
private  fiunily :  he  was  always,  therefore,  a  decided  friend  of 
order,  regularity,  and  good  management.  He  hated  jobs;  he 
viewed  placemen,  courtiers,  and  contractors  with  a  jealous  eye ; 
and  he  disliked  both  unnecessary  and  excessive  pensions,  hot 
only  on  account  of  the  sums  thus  perverted  firom  the  public  re- 
venue ;  but  also  from  their  obvious  tendency  to  produce  mean* 
ness,  sycophancy,  and  dependance. 

Mr.  Wliitbread  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  national  edu* 
cation,  or  instruction  on  a  great  scale.  But  finding  himself 
unable  to  obtain  a  national  sanction  to  this  measure,  he 


had  become  ihickened  and  ossified  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  leogth^  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth  on  the  left  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinusf  not  far  from  the 
lamboidttl  suture. — The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  considerablj  distended  with  bloody 
an  J  this  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque  near  to  the  ossified  part  of  the  dura  mater. 
— Tlie  veniricles  of  the  brain  contained  more  fluid  than  usual,  by  one-third  at  lcast>  and 
{be  pia  mater  covering  the  cerebellum^  was  thicker  than  is  usual. 

•*  Julj  8,  1815."  "  HaNRT  HaLFORA. 

«  Henry  Clin»." 
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contented  bimielf  witsh  his  assistance  and  support  as  a  private 
individuaL  / 

He  was  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  always  desirous 
that  they  should  enjoy  protection  and  applause.  The  portrait 
of  his  fiither,  like  a  tutelary  deity,  most  appropriately  decorates 
the  dining  room,  at  the  great  establishment  in  Chiswell  Street; 
busts  of  his  own  children  were  to  be  seai  on  the  mantle^ 
pieces  of  his  town  house;  while  his  magnificent  seat  in  Bed- 
fordshire, aboimded  with  pictures  of  most  of  the  great  masters, 
sdected  with  equal  taste  and  judgement. 

To  agriculture,  as  a  science  calculated  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation,  he  paid  particular  attention.  He  was  a 
constant  and  welcome  guest  at  the  annual  sheep-shearing  at 
Holkham ;  his  ploughmen  were  encouraged  by  him  to  become 
candidates  for  the  prizes  held  out  by  a  neighbouring  society ; 
and  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breed  of  his  merinos. 
Horticulture  too,  occasionally  engaged  his  notice,  and  the 
gardens,  and  lawns,  and  groves  of  Southwell,  might  have  all 
been  exhibited  as  so  many  perfect  specimens  of  care,  neatness, 
and  propriety. 

Althoi^h  always  doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the  late  war,  he 
never  hesitated  for  a  single  moment  as  to  the  propriety  of 
arming  and  defending  his  native  country  against  the  menaces 
and  attacks  of  her  enemies.  He  himself  raised  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  sturdy  yeomanry;  and  while  he  thus 
exdted  a  martial  ardour  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  forgot  not 
to  enforce  his  &vourite  plan  of  fitting  men,  by  means  of 
education,  for  their  respective  situations  in  life.  On  this 
occasion,  he  instituted  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers ;  and  contributed  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  render  it  effectual. 

An  only  son,  bom  and  matured  with  the  expectations  of 
great  opulence;  it  is  but  little  surprising  if  he  occasionally 
displayed  a  certain  d^ee  of  haughtiness  in  his  demeanour. 
Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  times,  he  appeared  some- 
what harsh  and  overbearing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  command ;  and 
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was  seldom  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but 
when  he  combated  the  injustice  of  power,  assailed  the  in« 
solence  of  office,  or  endeavoured  to  expose  successful  guilt  to 
shame  and  to  punishment. 

His  heart  constantly  glowed  with  all  the  social  affections. 
He  was  zealous  in  his  friendships ;  while  his  enmities  were 
transient  and  short  lived.  His  ear  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  the  oppressed :  his  purse  always  open  to  succour 
those  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  unexpected 
calamities.  At  length,  after  having  hved  and  acted  during  the 
stormy  politics  of  the  French  revolutionary  contest,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off,  at  a  period  when  his  services  might  have 
proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  country;  when  the  de- 
ceitful calm  of  peace  seemed  pregnant  with  greater  and  more 
formidable  dangers  than  those  arising  out  of  a  long,  wide^* 
spreading,  expensive,  and  destructive  warfare  ! 

On  the  II th  July,  1815,  when  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock 
on  moving  for  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Bedford, 
descanted  on  the  character,  worth,  and  talents  of  the  late 
member,  his  encomium  was  listened  to  amidst  the  loud 
cheerings  of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

<<  Accustomed  to  defend  his  opinions  with  warmth  and 
earnestness,'*  said  he  ^^  the  energies  of  his  ample  and  com** 
prehensive  mind,  would  never  permit  the  least  approach  to 
tameness  or  indifference.  But  no  particle  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast,  and  he  never  carried  his  political 
enmities  beyond  the  threshold  of  this  House.  It  was  his 
uniform  practice,  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  his  political 
opponents ;  and  I  am  happy  to  feel,  that  the  same  justice  is  done 
to  his  motives  by  them.  To  those  who  were  more  immediately 
acquainted  with  his  exalted  character ;  who  knew  the  direct- 
ness of  his  mind,  his  zeal  for  truth,  his  unshaken  love  of  his 
country,  the  ardour  and  boldness  of  a  disposition  incapable  of 
dismay,  his  unaffected  humanity,  and  his  other  various  coid  ex- 
cellent qualities,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  But  most  of  all,  will  it  be 
felt  by  the  indigent  in  his  neighbourhood.  Truly  might  he 
be  called  the  poor  man's  friend.     Only  those  who^  like  myself 
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hare  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his  conduct  nearly  can 
be  aware  of  his  unabated  zeal,  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
all  around  him.  His  eloquent  appeals  to  the  House  in  fiivour 
of  the  unfortunate^  will  adorn  the  pages  of  the  future  historian ; 
while  at  the  present  moment^  they  afibrd  a  subject  of  me- 
lancholy retrospect  to  those  who  have  formerly  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  benevolence  of  a  heart  that  always  beat,  and 
on  the  vigour  of  an  intellect  which  was  always  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures  !**  ♦ 

The  following  inscription,  penned  by  a  friend  and  admirer, 
is  here  inserted,  in  the  express  terms  and  language  in  which 
it  was  received : 

•'  Memorandum  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  sudden  death,  written 

almost  immediately  after  the  ascertainment  of  that  afflictive 

event,  in  the  title  page  of  a  very  antient  edition  of  Cicero's 

Paradoxa  ;  by  a  friend  who  highly  respected  the  stem  virtues 

both  o£  his  public  and  his  private  character : — 

Samuel  Wuitbread,  armiger; 

Vir  iUustris  iste,  quern  omnes  liberales  brevi  in  tempore 

appellabunt 

Anglicum  Catokjsm, 

E  terra  fuit  ereptus  die  sexto  Julii,  anno  Christi  1 81 5" 


•  Mr.  Whitbfead  left  behind  him,  the  foUowifig  SudSAj,  hj  Ladj  Elizabeth,  hia 
widow: 

1.  Elizabeth,  born  on  the  SOth  of  Deceraber,  1791>  and  married  Aoguat  10, 1019, 
to  the  Honourable  William  WaldegraTe,  second  son  of  Lord  Radatock,  G.  C.  B.,  and 
M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Bedford  ; 

3.  William  Henry,  born  on  the  4ih  of  February,  1794  ;  to  whom  the  landed 
titates  in  Bedfordshire  descend ; 

3.  Samuel  Charles,  bom  on  the  16th  February,  1795 ; 

And  4.  Emma  Laura,  born  January  I9ih,  1798; 

N.  B.  A  son,  William  Charles,  bora  in  1789,  died  in  his  infimcy  ;  he  was  t  godMO 
ofMr.Fox. 

Lsdy  Etizabetli's  jointure  which  is  comparatively  small,  was  tiHca  «ngmnited  by  the 
will  of  her  deceased  husband ;  five-eighths  of  the  property  in  the  brewery,  the  floating 
'  capital ;  and  the  aoney  in  the  fimds,  constitute  the  pioviaioii  of  the  >oud^ 
ehUdrtn. 
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No.  V. 
DR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON, 

|,ORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AND  CANON  OF  CHRIfT  CHURCH. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  JACKSON  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
having  been  bom  at  Stamford  in  1 750.  He  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  some  eminence  in  that 
town,  who,  aspiring  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  profession, 
obtained  the  diploma  of  M.D.  and  practised  for  many  years 
after,  as  a  physician  there. 

Having  married  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  he  had  two 
sons  and  an  equal  number  of  daughters.     Cyril  *,  the  eldest, 

*  CyrilJacluon,  D.  D.  and  Dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  wu  born  in  1742,  at 
Suisford,  where  \\\%  father  for  many  yean  exercised  his  professional  skill,  without  riTal- 
ship.  Being  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  he  was  sent  first  to  Westminster  School, 
and  next  to  Christchurch,  at  tlie  latter  of  which  he  was  soon  after  his  matxiciilatioil 
presented  to  a  studentship,  by  one  of  the  canons.  Tlie  subject  of  this  note  first  distin- 
guished lumself  at  Oxford,  by  his  Carmina  Quadragesimalia,  or  Lent  Latin  Exercisea 
in  Verse.  He  soon  afier  added  to  his  reputation,  by  a  classical  inrocation  to  the  Muses, 
in  which  he  prefers  tJie  happy  quiet  of  a  country  residence,  and  the  charms  of  matri- 
monial felicity,  to  wealth,  pomp,  power,  and  a  life  of  celibacy.  These  proved,  in 
respect  to  him,  images  purely  poetical ;  as  he  never  realised  either.  Here  follows  a 
specimen : 

**  Si  mihi,  si  liceat  traducere  lenlter  aet'um, 

"  Non  pomi>am,  nee  opes,  nee  mihi  regna  peto; 
'<  Vellem  ut,  Divini  pendens  mysteria  Veibi, 
'<  Vitam  in  secreto  rare  quietus  agam.       ' 
"  Curatis  decimis,  modicoque  beatus  agello, 

'  <<  Virtute  et  puri  sim  pletate  sacer. 
"  Adsint  et  Gracse  coroites,  Latiseque  Camcense, 

**  £t  faveat,  lepidft  coojuge  castus  Hymen. 
*'  Quid  restat  ?  tandem  mihi,  cura,  dolorque,  valete ; 
"  Hoc  tantum  superest  dlscere  posse  mori." 

In  1771,  when  Dr.  Markham,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Christchurch,  was  selected  by  the  King,  to  sQperinttnd 
the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  by  this  time  had  attained  the 
rank  of  D.  D.  was  nominated  Sub-Preceptor.  The  first  beneficial  effect  resulting  from 
this  appointment,  wisacanonry  of  Chrittcharch)  after  this  (l78d)>  he  wis  promoted 
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who  afterwards  obtained  so  much  celebrity,  was  sent  to  West- 
minster at  an  early  period,  and  had  already  become  a  student 
at  Oxford,  when  his  brother,  who  was  eight  years  younger,  re- 
paired to  the  former  school. 

William,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  elected  a 
King^s  scholar,  on  the  foundation  in  1 764*,  and  at  that  early 
period  gave  some  promise  of  his  future  talents  by  getting  into 
college,  the  head  boy  of  that  election.  Four  years  after  this 
he  was  chosen  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  while  an  under* 
graduate,  added  to  his  early  fame  by  receiving  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse.  After  obtaining  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
M.A.  he  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  being 
intended  like  his  elder  brother  for  the  church,  he  proceeded 
B.D.  He  now  also  exercised  the  important  office  of  tutor^ 
and  acted  as  rhetoric  reader  and  censor  to  his  society. 

The  close  friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  between  Pr. 
Markham,  who  had  been  lately  translated  from  Chester  to 
York,  and  his  elder  brother;  proved  not  a  Uttle  serviceable  to 
his  rising  fortunes,  for  the  archbishop  immediately  extended 
his  protection  to  him,  and  commenced  by  making  him  one  of 
his  own  chaj>lains.     Three  different  preferments  were  accord- 


to  the  more  envitble  and  lucnttre  situation  of  dean ;  while  his  friend  and  coadjutor  b«» 
came  Archbishop  of  York. 

As  the  completion  of  his  Royal  Highness's  education  was  reserved,  in  consequence  of 
some  unknown  cause,  for  others,  the  doctor  found  ample  occupation  in  reforming  hit 
college,  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  brought  into  high  estimation.  Being « 
mathematician  himself,  this  branch  of  science,  so  much  cultivated  at  Cambridge,  ob- 
tained additional  respect  here  also. 

The  Dean  now  proved  that  one  cleigyman  at  least  could  honestly  and  firom  his  heart 
•zdaim  '*  Nolo  Episcopari!"  for  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Newcombe,  he  refused 
the  primacy  of  Ireland ;  and  persevered  in  his  negative,  when  an  English  bishoprick^ 
thai  of  Oxford,  waa  afterwards  ofllered  for  his  acceptance.  This  did  not  however  prevent 
him  from  using  his  interest  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  although  he  resigned  his  own  dean- 
ery, in  1809. 

Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  like  most  celebrated  scholars,  has  been  usually  deemed  singular  on 
account  of  aome  little  eccentricitiea  of  dress  and  manner }  but  he  was  always  considered 
•  good  and  amiable  roan. 

During  the  controversy  about  the  religions  instruction  of  our  public  seminaries,  he 
entered  the  lists  in  favour,  of  Dr.  Vincent :  for  he  did  not  forget  on  this  occasion,  that 
ht  too  was.  bred  at  Westminster,  and  had  for  many  years  superintended  Christchurch. 
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ingly  oo&ferred  at  three  difi^ent  periods,— a  prebendal  stall  at 
SauthweU,  in  1780;  another  at  York,  in  1783,  together  vith 
the  rectory  of  Beeford  within  the  same  diocese. 

Nor  were  his  merits  forgotten  in  other  quarters,  for  in  1788 
lie  was  nominated  Regius  Pnffessor  of  Greek,  and  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press :  the  former 
f^  these  appcHUtments  being  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  he  was 
doubtless  indebted  for  to  his  brother  Cyril,  who  retained  his 
influence  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  employed  about  the 
person  of  the  present  Regent. 

Mr.  Jackson,  about  the  same  period,  and  by  tlie  same  means, 
obtained  the  honourable  rather  than  lucrative  appointment  of 
preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an  office  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This 
tended  not  a  little  to  change  the  habits  of  his  life,  as  he  was 
now  obliged,  occasionally  at  least,  to  reside  in  town.  It  also 
connected  him  with  the  Benchers,  some  of  whom  already  held 
high  situations  at  the  bar,  and  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
bench  and  the  woolsack.  With  these  he  constantly  dined  on 
grand  days  at  the  cross  table. 

In  1799  he  was  proposed  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  his  elder  brother  became  its  dean ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  late  period  that  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  But  still  higher  honours  now  awaited  him,  for  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Moss  ♦,  the  Prince  R^ent,  out  of  respect  to 
his  old  preceptor,  tendered  him  the  vacant  see  of  Oxford,  which 
the  other  had  declined*  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  a 
bishop  towards  the  latter  end  of  1811,  but  retained  the  dignity 
no  longer  than  for  the  short  term  of  four  years. 

Like  his  elder  brother,  he  had  been  long  subject  to  nervous 
diseases,  but  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  mitre,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  one  of  a  far  more  serious  kind,  which  at  length  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2d  of  December,  1815,  at  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Cuddesden,  Oxfordshire. 

*  Dr.  Moss,  the  son  of  a  Bishop -oF  Bath. and  Wells,  was  al:iO  educated  at  Christ 
Chukh,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  ol  D.  D.  in  1797,  and  was  elevated  from  an 
Archdeaconry  to  the  see  of  Oxfordy  In  1787* 
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Dr.  William  Jackson  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  ent« 
dition  so  fiur  as  the  learned  languages  are  supposed  to  convey 
that  idea,  but  he  was  also  well  skilled  in  mathematics.  Both 
he  and  his  brother  endeavoured  to  render  this  a  prevailing  study 
at  Oxford,  that  it  might  thus  become,  if  possible,  the  rival  of 
Cambridge  in  the  glory  derived  from  a  skill  in  the  sciences. 
His  Lordship's  sermons  were  esteemed  good  compositions,  and 
possessed  the  merit  of  being  less  learned,  and  consequently  more 
plain  and  perspicuous  than  those  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  In 
short,  he  was  a  respectable  prelate,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct contributed  not  a  little  to  throw  additional  lustre  on  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church. 
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No.  VI. 


The  Most  Noble  CHARLES  Duke  of  NORFOLK, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  AND  S.A. 

HEREDITARY  EARL  OF  SURREY  (jUNE  28,  1483);  EARL  OF 
ARUNDEL  CASTLE  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX  ("5  HEN.  VIII,) 
EARL  OF  NORFOLK  (jUNE  6,  1644);  BARON  HOWARD,  OF 
CASTLE  RISING  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK  (bY  WRIT  OF 
SUMMONS  TO  PARLIAMENT,  OCT.  15,  1470)  ;  HEREDITARY 
EARL  MARSHAL  ( OCT.  19,  1672);  BARON  MOWBRAY  (MARCH 
6,  1768);  AND  PREMIER  DUKE,  EARL,  AND  BARON  OF  ENG- 
LAND, WITH  AN  EXCEPTION  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  ALONE. 

.   IWith  an  Exordium  relative  to  the  HawardsJ\ 

The  family  of  Howard  ha*  always  been  accounted  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  opulent  in  this  kingdom.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  members,  who  have  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  statesmen,  warriors,  and  men  of  let- 
ters. Enriched  partly  by  grants  and  acquisitions,  and  partly 
\)y  marriages :  all,  with  a  few  recent  exceptions,  have  occupied 
high  stations  in  the  government;  and  this  house  must  be 
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bwed'to  be  intimately  connected  -with  the  annals  of  this  coun^ 
try,  not  only  by  services  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  but  by 
attainders,  restorations,  and  judicial  murders. 

In  stating  the  origin  of  a  ducal  family,  the  chief  of  which 
presides  over  the  college  of  arms,  some  litde  prolixity  might 
perhaps  be  allowable.  But  it  is  not  here  meant  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  genealogists  who,  setting  history  and  even 
probability  at  defiance,  boldly  pierce  into  the  night  of  time, 
and  derive  all  their  heroes  from  princes,  kings,  and  emperors. 
The  venerable  names  of  Marcomir,  Wirtekind,  and  Charle- 
magne^  are  recurred  to  by  some  with  the  most  djsgusting  fiuni- 
liarity ;  while  the  texts  of  Dugdale,  GwiUim,  and  Edmondson, 
are  strained  and  tortured  by  others,  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing their  fabulous  and  flattering  legends. 

Some^  actuated  by  these  or  similar  motives,  have  deemed 
Howard  a  title^  rather  than  a  name;  while  others  derive  bodi 
name  and  family  from  Hareward,  the  son  of  Leofric,  the  son 
of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar,  sole  monarch  of  England. 

A  third,  and  more  modest  class,  trace  no  further  back  than 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  are  content  to  adopt  the  Earl  of 
Passy,  Lord  of  Vernon  in  Normandy,  as  the  stock  whence  this 
fiunily  has  branched.  These  refer  to  Roger  Fitz-Valerine  as 
the  founder,  who,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a  name  for  his 
&mily,  and  ample  estates  for  himself,  by  the  possession  of  the 
famous  castle  of  Hawarden  in  Flintshire.  The  joint  authori- 
ties  o£  Harvey,  Philpot,  and  Seager,  unite  in  maintaining  that 
his  son,  William  de  Howard,  bom  in  this  denne^  or  castle,  and 
a  powerful  baron  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  was  the  first  who  as- 
sumed the  modem  denomination. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  grand  connecting  link  being  in  fact  wantp- 
ing^  it  will  be  more  safe  perhaps,  as  well  as  more  candid,  to  ac- 
knowledge^ that  the  male  line  of  this  noble  fiunily  is  indebted  to 
the  law  both  for  its  origin  and  \t&  early  wealth.  All  that  we 
know  for  certainty  is,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  How- 
ard, a  barrister  of  some  note,  rose  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional avocations  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  where 
be  appears  to  have  sat  from  1397  to  1408;  that  is  to  say,  during 
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the  latter  end'  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Edward  IL 

The  female  branch  claims  a  far  more  distinguished  origin. 
King  Edward  the  First  had  a  son,  named  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
from  the  village  in  Yorkshire  where  he  was  born.  His  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  II* 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  grand- 
son of  this  Margaret,  became  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  had 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabel,  the  former  of  whom  mar- 
ried Sir  Robert  Howard,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
Sr  William,  the  judge,  who,  by  means  of  his  professional  acqui- 
sitions, which  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  that  age, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  and  fortune  by  which  his  de- 
scendants have  ever  since  been  distinguished. 

We  learn  from  respectable  testimony  *,  that  in  I29S  this  Sir 
WilUam  Howard  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  judges  on  the 
Northern  circuit;  he  was  also  summoned  to  attend  various 
parliaments.  It  appears  also  that  he  had  large  possessions 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  Norfolk ;  but  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Melford  in  Sussex ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
scription, preserved  by  Collins,  that  his  name  was  fHaward. 
By  his  first  wife  Alice,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  Km.  he  had  several  children.  Sir  John  Howard,  or 
Haward,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  seems  to  have  in- 
creased his  patrimony  by  means  not  deemed  improper,  because 
a  common  and  received  usage  in  those  days :  for  in  the  S4th 
of  Edward  I.  he  obtained  the  wardship  of  the  lands  and  heir 
of  John  de  Crokedale,  a  person  of  note  in  Norfolk.  The  feu- 
dal incidents  attendant  on  guardianship  were  many  and  rigor- 
ous :  in  fine,  the  spoliation  of  the  estate  usually  ensued,  and  it 
was  many  yean  after  the  minor  attained  lull  age  before  he 

•  SirWm.  Dogdale. 

t  He  is,  or  perhaps  was,  "  porirayed  in  glass,"  in  a  window  of  the  church,  with  two 
ether  judges,  and  under  them  this  inscription  in  Saxon  characters: 
«« IVay  for  the  good  state  of  William  Hawerd, 

«  Chef  Jttstis  of  y ngland ; 
'<  And  for  Richard  Pycot  and  John  Haugh, 
<UustisoftheLawe." 
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could  recover  Imoself  from  the  sudden  ruin  with  which  his  for* 
tune  had  been  thus  overwhehned !  It  is  evident  from  Rymer, 
that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  note^  for  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  11.  to  the  crown  in  1307,  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  coKom^on  at  Westminster. 

Sir  John,  instead  of  following  the  lucrative  profession  of  his 
father,  appears  to  have  addicted  himself  wholly  to  arms,  for  he 
served  in  the  wars  against  the  Scots,  and  was  governor  of  ihe 
casde  of  Norwich. .  Nor  should  it  escape  notice,  that  he  exer- 
dfied  the  Vice^Comitial  powers  as  high  sheriff  of  both  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  an  ofBce  bI  ihaX  period  of  great  trust  and  con* 
fidenoe*  Accordingly  we  find  him  commissioned  to  raise  forces, 
both  horse  and  foot,  for  the  pmposes  of  being  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  in  order  to  march  into  Scotland*  He  himself,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
having  been  employed  in  the  expedition  to  ^^  Gascoine.^'  At 
this  period  he  armed  five  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  archers^ 
^^  with  hacioons,  bacinets,  and  gauntlets  of  iron/'  At  his 
death,  in  13S1,  he  was  possessed  of  ten  manors,  besides  tha 
honour  of  Clare* 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  was  constituted  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III^  and  by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Bobert  de  Boys,  or  Bosco,  the  whole  inheritance  of  that  house 
devolved  on  the  Howard  family.  He  was  himself  a  banneret, 
and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Calais  with  one  banneret,  six 
knights,  thirty-six  men  at  anus,  and  thirty-five  archers  on> 
horseback. 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  grand- 
son, of  the  same  name,  also  perished  on  his  journey  thither ; 
their  descendant.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk*,  by 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Fitz- 

•  This  Thoioafty  Duke  of  Norfolk,  son  and  keir  to  John  Ixvrl  Mowbiay,  by  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Lord  Segrave,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  de  BrothertoB,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  oo^eb.  19>  U8»-6,  wis  thtfiiat 
praKa  inicitcd  mtb  Um  oSof  9f  i?«r<  ilfarri^ 
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Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  cousin  and  co-hdr  to  John  Mow<« 
bray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  which  alliance  a  large  portion 
of  the  inheritance  of  these  great  fiunilies  became  vested  at 
lefigth  in  that  of  the  Howards.  Their  fortune  also  received  d. 
considerable  accession  by  a  grant  of  certain  manors  from  Ed» 
ward  IV.  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Dorsetshire^ 
to  Sir  John  Howard,  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Howard,  and 
made  a  successful  irruption  into  France,  during  which  he  seized 
on  the  isle  of  Rh^e.  He  appears  to  have  received  all  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  new  coinage  in  his  quality  of  treasurer  of  the  royal 
household.  He  also  obtained,  according  to  Philip  de  Corn- 
mines,  over  and  above  a  pension,  no  less  than  24!,000  crowns 
in  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  King  of  France^  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent  ambassador. 

Having  been  &ithful  to  the  House  of  York  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  whom  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  he  also  continued  steadily  attached  to  Richard  III. 
afler  he  got  the  crown,  the  latter  of  whom  conferred  on  him 
ibe  office,  name^  title^  and  honour  of  Earl  Marshal  of  £ng« 
land ;  he  was  also  advanced  soon  afler  to  the  dignity  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  while  Thomas,  his  son,  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey; 
and  besides  several  manors,  the  offices  of  High  Steward  and 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  w^re  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life.  But  he  did  not  loi^  ^oy  his  great 
honours  and  numerous  possessions,  for  he  was  slain  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  along  with  his  sovereign; 
and  although  Henry  VII.  was  neither  king  de  facto  nor  king 
dejure^  when  the  duke  bore  arma  against  him,  yet  he  was  soon 
tffler  attainted  in  parfiament. 

His  son  Thomas,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  attainted  also,  was  afterwards  liberated,  restored  to  his 
title  of  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  all  those  lands  which  appertained 
to  his  wife;  he  was  also  re-elected  a  knight  of  tlie  Garter,  and 
employed  by  the  new  king  against  the  Scots,  on  which  occar 
sion  James  IV«  sent  him  a  challenge  to  fight  in  single  combat. 
He  was  finally  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  and  Marshal  of 
England;  his  e»t<ites  ^  WCT«  re9tored;  and  ^fter  thQ  battle  of 
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iFlodden  Md,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  letters  patent, 
wUie  a  grant  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  special  tail  of 
about  twaitj  manors,  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Warwick,  Staf- 
ford, Wilts,  Berks,  Hertford,  Oxford,  and  Nottingham,  toge- 
ther with  the  castles  of  Bolsover  and  Horeston. 

Thomas,  the  third  duke,  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  twdfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  also  employed  as  an  ambassador  to  Francis  L,  and 
acted  against  the  Soots  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
troqps.  It  is  but  candid  to  own,  that  he  flattered  Wolsey 
during  his  prosperity,  and  threatened  ^<  to  tear  him  with  his 
teeth"  after  his  fidl ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  obtained  part  of 
the  cardinal's  spoils.  He  appears  also  to  have  excited  the 
wrath  of  several  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  treated  as  **  new- 
raised  men,"  while  they,  in  return,  excited  the  restless  jealousy 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  caused  the  duke  to  be  suddenly 
apprehended,  Dec  12,  1546,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Both  he  and  his  son  were  attainted  by  special  bills,  which  were 
readily  assented  to  by  a  servile  parliament,  and  a  warrant  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  executing  the  former  of  these  noblemen,  whose 
head  was  actually  on  the  block,  which  act  was  alone  suspended 
by  the  lucky  demise  of  the  King  on  that  very  morning,  viz« 
January  28,  1546-7. 

He  remained  a  prisoner,  however,  with  his  lands  under 
sequestration,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  recognized  as  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  had  his  estates  restored  to  him,  which  appear,  in  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  by  Burnet,  to  have  **  been  good  and  stately 
geere,"  for  they  consisted  of  thirty-seven  rectories  and  advow- 
sons ;  two  hundreds  and  a  half  hundred ;  two  scites  of  monas- 
teries; one  ooUege;  and  above  fifty  manors  *.  His  son,  the. 
fiGonous  Earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  best  warriors,  scholars,  and! 
poets  of  his  time,  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
most  firivolous  pretences.     His  sonnets  in  praise  of  the  fair 

•  NolwubttandiDg  thh,  money  «m  to  tcwe«  at  this  period,  tbat  th*- portion  9t  bU 
^rmiMMaughter,  Jane,  who  wn*  married  to  Charlei  NeriUo^  £irl  of  Weitmoreland, 
aaoonted  to  no  more  thm  loooi. ~ Kj>.  ^g,,^^,  .^ GoOglc 
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Oeraldine,  supposed  by  Walpole  to  be  Elizabeth,  daugKter  c^ 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  tenth  Earl  of  Kildare,  exhibit  an  elegance 
of  composition  unknown  before  his  time  in  English  poetry.  • 

His  son,  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  at 
first  in  great  favour  with  Elizabeth,  but  she  soon  became  jealous 
of  his  connexion  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  her  prisoner. 
On  his  trial  for  high  treason,  he  was  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  was  unanimousiT/  pronounced  guilty  by  his  peers, 
without  either  parole  evidence,  or  witnesses  being  brought  into 
open  court  according  to  the  statute.  He  suffered  soon  after  on  a 
scaffold  at  Tower  Hill,  and  died  a  Protestant.  His  eldest  son, 
Philip,  was  called  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  owner  of  Arundel  castle 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  this  having  been  adjudged  in  the  1 1th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  a  local  dignity;  he  was 
also,  in  consequence  of  this,  summoned  to  parliament,  and  by  a 
special  act  restored  in  blood,  soon  after  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Privy  Councillor.  Yet,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  finally  tried  for  his  life,  on  fii- 
volous  and  vexations  charges ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  although  the  Queen,  bold  and  dar- 

*  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  considered  by  Wharton  aa  the  "  firat  polite 
writer  of  love-Tersea  in  our  language."  He  haa  been  praiaed  by  Leland,  Aacham^ 
Drayton,  &c.  at  one  peri  kI  ;  and  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Fenton,  at  another.  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  hb  **  Biographiral  Accounta  of  the  Holbein  Portraits,"  remarka  "  that  his 
character  reflects  splendor  even  on  the  name  of  Howard.  With  the  true  spirit  and  dig* 
nity  of  an  English  nobleman,  and  with  a  personal  courage  almost  romaniic,"  adda  he, 
*'  he  united  a  politeness  and  urbanity  then  almost  peadiar  to  himself,  and  all  thoae  miU 
and  aweei  disposUions  which  blandish  private  life  j  he  possessed  ulenU  capable  of  thwartii^ 
the  mosi  important  state  afiairs  j  but  he  was  too  honourable  to  be  the  instrument  either 
of  tyranny  or  rebellion,  and  the  violent  reign  und^r  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  life» 
•dmitced  of  no  medium. 

''  He  applied  these  talentt  therefore  to  softer  studies,  and  revived  in  an  age  too  rud« 
to  enjoy  fiiUy  those  beauties  which  mere  nature  could  not  but  in  some  degree  relish,  the 
force  of  expression,  the  polish  of  style,  and  the  passionate  sentiments  of  the  beat  poet« 
of  antiquity. "     H istory  of  Englisli  Pueiry,  vol.  iii.  p.  *J ; . 

W.  Scott,  in  the  *<  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  expresses  himself  thus  respecting  that 
nbble  author; 

"  The  gentle  Surrey  lov'd  his  lyre— 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 
H*is  waa  the  heio'a  soul  of  fire. 

And  hb  the  bard's  inunortal  namei 
And  his  waa  line  exalted  hi^y  ^  j 
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xng  as  she  was,  did  not  deem  it  fit  to  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death.  On  this  occasion  he  shrewdly  observed,  *^  that  Pop- 
ham,  the  Attorney-general,  had  managed  the  letters  and  confes-> 
sions  produced  against  him  as  spiders  do  flowers,  by  extracting 
nothing  from  them  but  poison."  It  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
that  Bennet,  a  priest,  had  been  forced  to  accuse  him  falsely* 
firom  fear  of  the  rack,  as  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  put  wit- 
nesses to  the  torture,  to  extort  whatever  evidence  might  be 
wished  for ! 

Thomas,  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  was  permit- 
ted by  courtesy  to  assume  the  title  of  Lord  Maltravers;  and  on 
the  accession  of  James  L  he  was  not  only  restored  in  blood,  but 
also  obtained  all  the  honours  and  most  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  by  which  title  he  was  now  recognized.  He 
was  also  constituted  Earl  Marshal  of  England  for  life,  with  a 
pension  of  2000/.  a-year,  on  which  he  instituted  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  offences,  with  greater  powers  than  before.  On  June 
6th,  1G44,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  Charles  I.  and 
died  two  years  after  at  Padua,  having  visited  Italy  several  times, 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  fine  arts, — a  passion 
fiilly  displayed  in  his  paintings,  statues,  &c.  more  especially  the 
Arundeh'an  marbles.  He  was  also  a  great  admirer  and  steady 
patron  of  Hans  Holbein.  * 

His  eldest  surviving  son,  Henry-Frederick,  took  part  with 
the  King  during  the  civil  wars,  and  in  1646  was  admitted  to 
composition  for  his  estates  on  paying  the  sum  of  6000/.  His 
son  and  heir,  Thomas,  was  restored  by  special  act  of  parliament 
to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  &c.  f  Henry,  his  brother,  the 
sixth  duke,  visited  Constantinople,  and  bestowed  paft  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Evelyn. 

*  Holbein  breathed  hit  lut  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  house,  in  the  priory  of  Christ 
chorch,  near  Aldgate,  then  called  Duke's  Place. 

•f-  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  mentioned  in  the  Count  deGnmroont's  Memoirs, 
and  there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  new  translation  published  by  Harding  in  1 793,  from  a 
painting  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  He  is  dressed  in  armour,  with  a  large  wig,  and  a  mole  on 
the  right  cheek.  Even  then  (temp.  Car.  H.)  his  estates  were  estimated  at  95,0002. 
?er  ana.  ^         .  , 
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Henry,  the  seventh  duke^  was  a  Protestant  *,  and  appears  io 
have  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  Edward,  the  nindi 
duke,  declared  against  the  grandson  of  James  II.  in  1745. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  he  patronised  Vertue^  who 
engraved  for  His  Grace  the  large  plate  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  his  family,  and,  at  his  request,  collected  the  worka  of 
Holbein. 

Charles,  the  tenth  duke,  who  succeeded  collaterally  to  the 
titles  in  consequence  of  his  descent  from  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, was  educated  chiefly  on  the  continent,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  keeping  a  chaplain 
in  his  house,  and  encouraging  those  of  that  religion.  He  was 
of  course  excluded  from  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  said  to  have 
addicted  himself^  more  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  his. 
life,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  had  been  a  great  travel- 
ler in  his  youth;  could  converse  fiuniliarly  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage; and  was  the  author  of  three  publications,  one  on  the 
penal  laws,  another  on  miscellaneous  subjects;  tlie  last  was 
entitled  <^  Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howatxi 
Family." 

Charles  Howard,  eleventh  and  late  Dukeof  Norfolk,  Earl  Mar* 
flhal  and  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  Earl  of  Arundd» 
Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  &c.  was  bom  March  1 5, 1 746 ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  two  sistersf,  became  an  only  child. 
His  father,  the  second  son  of  Charles  Howard,  of  Greystock^ 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Esq.  was  at  this  period  a  plain 
country  gentleman,  residing  on  his  estate  without  pomp  or 
grandeur;  for  he  was  not  then  even  heir  presumptive  to 
the  ducal  honours.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  he  was  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  and  his  wife  Catharines  the 

*  **  August,  1 687.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  visit  me  m 
London,  with  whom  dUcoursing  upon  the  present  stiuation  of  the  kingdom,  I  found  him 
a  very  firm  and  steady  Protestant,  to  which  he  had  been  converted  in  tlie  late  reign,  and 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  Court."     Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  366. 

It  appears  from  other  authoriiies  that  he  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  raised  a  raiment  for  his  support.— Ed.  , 

t  Mary,  boni  Im  June  1749,  died  uiunarried  in  Nov.  1756;  and  Catharine,  who  died 
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dau^ter  and  co-heir  of  John  Brockholes  of  Claughton,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  Esq*  was  of  the  same  faith.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  then  that  their  son  was  educated  in  these  prin- 
ciples* He  was  chiefly  brought  up  in  the  north  of  Ei^kndy 
surrounded  by  priests ;  he  also  resided  some  time  abroad  in 
France,  whither  he  repaired  with  a  priTate  tutor ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  he  had  attained  manhood,  that  he  was  en* 
abled  to  esaqpe  from  this  species  of  thraldom.  Indeed,  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-one,  with  no  other  designation  than 
that  of  plain  Mr.  Howard,  when,  on  the  honours,  &c.  devolving  on 
his  fiuher  in  his  dd  age,  he  assumed  the  titular  distinction  of  Eari 
ct  Surrqr*  By  this  time  too,  he  had  become  a  husband  twice ; 
baring  been  married  first  on  July  7,  1 767,  to  Mary-Anne^ 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Coppinger,  Esq.  of  Ballyvolane, 
in  the  county  of  Cork;  and  secondly  on  April  2,  1771,  to 
Frances,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Charles  Fjtzroy  Scudamore^ 
by  the  repudiated  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  brought  him  the 
great  Holm-Lacy  estate  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  dower*  But 
by  neither  of  these  ladies  had  he  any  issue;  the  first,  indeed, 
died  in  child-bed,  in  the  course  of  a  year  after  the  nuptials ; 
while  the  second,  a  handsome,  stately,  and  amiable  woman, 
soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  she  has  ever  since  Uved  in  obscurity.  In 
1816,  a  regular  commission  of  lunacy  was  issued  against  Her 
Grace. 

Lord  StuTey  soon  discovered  the  political  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  on  account  of  religion.  In  former 
times,  his  ancestors  had  been  persecuted  on  this  very  pretence; 
and  some  of  them  had  actually  lost  their  lives  on  bare  suspi- 
cion, coupled  with  this  circumstance  alone.  Even  at  this 
period,  his  father  was  deprived  of  his  parliamentary  privileges; 
and  could  not  exercise  tiiat  trifling,  but  usefiil  distinction, 
annexed  to  the  Protestant  peerage^  of  superscribing  a  frank. 
He  himself,  also,  was  actually  debarred  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  while  the  high  office  of  Earl  Marshal, 
although  hereditary  in  the  fionily,  was  only  permitted  to.  be 
exercised  by  a  depu^  of  the  Established  ^**|^*^QooQle 
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Whatever  degree  of  cotwiction  might  have  been  produced 
in  his  IfOrdship's  mind,  is  difficult  now  to  pronounce  upon ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that,  like  his  ancestor  Henry,  the  se- 
venth duke,  he  actually,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  abjured  the 
"  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  publicly  reading  his 
recantation  within  a  church  or  chapel  consecrated  to  public 
worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1780* 

This  circumstance  of  course  attracted  considerable  notice, 
as  the  Lords  Arundel,  Petre,  CliiSbrd,  and  all  the  old  English 
Catholic  families,  together  with  their  children,  remained  firm 
adherents  to  the  ancient  faith.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this,  arrangement,  however,  soon  became  obvious ;  for  Liord 
Surrey,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  fourteenth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  on  July  8,  1 780,  immediately  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  in  which  his  family 
possessed  considerable  influence,  and  where  he  himself  had 
already  formed  a  party.  He  was  elected  in  express  opposition 
to  the  interest  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  which  produced  an  in- 
terminable war  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat,  was  nominated.by  his  father,  Deputy  Earl 
J^arshal  * ;  a  circumstance,  which  seems  to  prove,  at  least, 
that  the  old  Duke,  was  not  very  resentful  in  respect  to  the  late 
change  in  his  son's  religion*  This  office  had  been  hitherto  exe- 
cuted by  a  stranger,  or  distant  relative,  for  more  than  a  century.f 

•  Hit  Lordship  wm  apprmed  by  the  King,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

t  TtHJ  following  U  a  lirt  of  the  Deputy  Earls  Marshal  of  England,  during  the  legal 
incapacity  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk : 

1661,  James  Evr^  of  Suffolk,  April  18. 

1692,  Thomas  EbH  of  Southampton,  and  fi?e  other  noble  commissioners.  May  26. 

1701,  Charles  Earl  vf  Carlisle^ 

1706,  Heniy  Earl  of  Bindon. 

1718,  Henry  Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

1735,  Talbot  Earl  of  Sussex. 

1731,  Francia  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1749,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingliam. 

1763,  Henry  Eur)  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

1765,  Richard  Earl  of  Scarborou^. 

1777.  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1783,  Charles  Etrl  of  Surrey,  who  exercised  all  the  fiinctions,  until  the  demise  of 
hit&thcr,  thepneedlMrDiikeor  Noiiblk,  in  1786.  r^^^^T^ 
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No  sooner  had  the  Earl  of  Surrey  taken  his  seat,  than  ha 
joined  the  party  then  in  opposition  to  Lord  North ;  and,  by 
the  weight  of  his  fortune  and  pretensions,  contributed  not 
only  to  swell,  but  aggrandise  the  list  of  this  minister's  eaemies. 
To  him  indeed  it  was  owing,  that  the  Premier,  at  last,  actually 
retired;  for  notwithstanding  his  being  reduced  to  a  minority 
on  the  subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  America,  his 
Lordship  exhibited  no  symptom  of  retreat,  until  alarmed  at  a 
motion  by  the  member  for  Carlisle,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forcing  him  to  withdraw,  he  reluctantly  declared,  ^^  that  he 
was  no  longer  minister."  * 

No  sooner  had  the  Rockingham  administration  succeeded, 
than  a  shower  of  honours,  titles,  and  preferments  fell  on 
its  adherents.  Tlie  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  die  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  f  ,  which  included  the  colonelcy  of  a  militia 
regiment,  was  immediately  appropriated  by  the  noble  person 
whose  life  forms  tlTe  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  also 
complimented  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  nearly  at  the  same 
time. 

When  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  nominated  Minister,  Lord 
Surrey  adhered  to  Mr.  Fox ;  refused  all  offers  of  preferment ; 
and  became  once  more,  a  strenuous  member  of  a  new  oppo- 
sition. But  after  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  taken 
place,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  was  nominated  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  April  5,  1 7S9.  On  this  occasicm,  a  new  writ 
was  issued,  and  he  was  immediately  re-elected  for  Carlisle. 
But  he  exercised  the  duties  of  this  place,  which  was  paltry  in 


•  On  March  19,  1782,  his  Lordthip  reiterated  a  motion,  which  had  before  been  loat 
by  a  m^ority  of  nine ;  viz. 

**  That  the  House,  taking  into  cooeideration  the  debt  incurred  and  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  could  place  no  further  confidence  in  the  ministers  who  had 
the  direction  of  public  affairs."  When  about  to  speak  to  the  question,  the  miniater 
(Lord  North)  rose,  and  explicitly  declared :  "  that  his  majestt  had  comb  to 
A  oetbrmination  to  make  an  entire  change  or  administration^**  and  he 
and  his  colleagues  only  retained  their  ofiSdai  situations,  until  other  minltten  were  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  their  places. 

tSein.ai,i7«a.  rooalr- 
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point  of  emolument,  and  inferior  also  in  every  other  reflpece, 
for  only  a  few  months,  Mr.  Pitt  having  succeeded  to  power 
in  December;  and  retained  the  office  of  first  Lord,  to  which 
was  annexed  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  through  a 
long  and  tempestuous  period  of  eighteen  years ;  a  term  alone 
equalled,  in  point  of  duration,  by  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole. 

Lord  Surrey,  who  had  before  joined  in  Mr.  Dunning^s  cele- 
brated motion,  ^^That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  now  united  in  the 
popular  cry  for  a  reform  in  parliament  His  political  oppo- 
nents, and  indeed  some  of  his  private  friends,  had  seen,  or 
at  least  a£fected  to  see,  that  the  youthful  Premier  had  crept 
into  power,  by  means  of  court  favour ;  and  that  too  in  direct 
opposition  to  repeated  votes  of  a  former  House  of  Commons; 
and  they  now  felt,  that  no  sooner  had  power  changed 
hands,  and  a  general  election  ensued,  than  implicit  obedience 
followed,  on  the  part  of  the  very  same  body.  They,  there- 
fore, most  heartily  joined  in  the  cry  of  reform ;  and  as  the  minisr 
ter  was  pledged  to  this  very  measure  by  every  promise,  and  every 
sentiment  that  could  bind  an  faigenuous  and  honourable  mind, 
he  was  thus  placed  in  the  most  aukward  perdicament  possi- 
ble between  consistency  and  principle  on  one  side ;  and  in- 
terest and  ambition  on  the  other.  On  this  occasion,  a  kind  of 
general  assembly  was  convoked  in  Guildhall;  deputies  were 
s^t  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  particular,  was  represented  by  the  £arl  of  the  same 
name,  with  Mr.  Home  Tooke  for  his  coadjutor.  His  Lordship 
also  belonged  in  succession  to  three  other  popular  societies ; 
the  Constitutional;  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and  the  Whig 
Club. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father,  August  31,  1786,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  succeeded  to  all  his  titles,  honours,  and  estates; 
and  exercised  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  in  his  own  person, 
from  that  period  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  Grace  was 
almost  uniformly  in  opposition;  and  constantly 
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Mr.  Pittfs  plans  for  interposing  in  the  internal  goreniment  of 
France ;  his  attempt  to  subjugate  that  country,  and  his  scheme 
of  subsidising  adl  the  powers  of  Europe  in  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  and  expensive  conflict. 

During  the  whole  tune  that  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings occupied  the  attention  .of  the  public;  that  is  to  say,  from 
Feb.  7,  1780,  when  proceedings  conunenced  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons,  until  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman,  April  23, 
1795,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  no  indi£ferent  spectator. 
When  Mr.  Biurke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  on  Monday, 
February  1 8th,  1788,  his  speech  was  at  once,  dignified  an<l 
pathetic :  <^  I  charge  Warren  Hastings,"  exclaims  he,  ^*  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England  here  assembled,  witli  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  1  I  charge  him  with  firaud,  abuser 
treachery,  and  robbery !  I  charge  him  with  cruelties  before 
unheard  of;  and  devastations  almost  without  a  name!  I 
charge  him  with  having  scarcely  left  in  India,  what  will  prove 
satiafiM^tion  for  his  guilt 

<^  And  now,  I  address  myself  to  this  assembly,  with  the  most 
perfect  reliance  on  the  justice  of  this  High  Court.  Among 
you,  I  see  a  venerable  and  religious  band,  whose  province  and 
whose  duty  it  is,  to  venerate  that  government  which  is  esta- 
blished in  justice  and  mercy.  To  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings? 

'<  Amongst  you,  I  see  die  Judges  of  England,  the  deliverers 
of  law  founded  on  equal  justice.  To  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  usurpations,  the  tyranny,  the  extortions  of  Warren 
Hastings?  Amongst  you  I  descry  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
train  of  nobles,  whose  forefathers  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
Constitution  !  men  who  even  do  less  honour  to  their  children^ 
than  their  children  do  to.  them,  who  are  assembled  to  guard 
the  constitution  which  they  have  received.  From  them  what 
must  the  violator  of  all  forms,  and  constitutions  deserve  ?  With 
one  voice  they  will  encourage  this  impeachment,  which  I 
here  solemnly  maintain. 

«*  I  impeach,  therefore^  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  name  rf 
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our  licdy  Religioiiy  which  he  has  disgraced.  I  impeach  himiu 
llie  name  of  the  E^Dglish  Constitution,  which  he  has  violated 
and  broken.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  Indian  millions^ 
whom  he  has  sacrificed  to  injustice.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  best  rights  of  human  nature,  which  he  has 
fltebbed  to  the  heart ;  and  I  oonjure  this  high  and  sacred  Courts 
to  let  not  these  pleadings  be  heard  in  vain  !  " 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial,  (February  22d,  1788,)  after 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  delivered  his  opinion,  relative  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  was  followed  by  the  Lords  Stanhope^ 
Coventry,  Abingdon,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  all  of  whom 
spoke  in  rotation ;  but  when  the  House  had  determined  ^^  to 
hear  the  whole  evidence  in  support  of  all  thecharges  of  impeach- 
ment, and  then  to  let  the  defeadant  enter  on  his  defence^ " 
hk  Grace  did  not  join  in  the  protest  of  tlie  dissentient  Lords, 
among  wh(»n  we  find  the  names  of  Portland,  Devonshire^ 
Manchester,  and  Fitzwilliam.  Yet  the  duke  soon  after  cen* 
sured  the  ^  mode  of  first  putting  the  question  upon  every 
individual  article  of  each  chai*ge,  and  then  dividing  upon  it ; 
OS  each  decision  thus  given,  went  abroad  as  the  verdict  of  the 
House; ''  he  thought  ^*  that  the  Peers  should  each,  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  as  judges  in  this  trial,  give  a  verdict  of 
^  Guilty,'  or  ^  Not  Guilty,'  upon  each  charge  of  the  im-> 
peachment,  as  presented  by  the  Commons  of  England." 

On  the  two  first  charges,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  placed  his 
band  upon  his  heart,  and  exclaimed  ^^  guilty  upcm  my  ho- 
nour !  "  The  first  of  these  accused  Mr.  Hastings  with  a 
serieis  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  ex- 
tortion against  the  Rajah  of  Benares ;  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
most  heartily  joined*  Lord  Loughborough,  thai  Chancdlor,- 
the  Eark  of  Carnarvon,  Bev^ly,  and  Radnor,  and  the  Ear) 
of  Sofiblk,  all  joined  in  the  same  vote;  while  twenty*three 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty/'  Charge  2,  imputed 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  in  respect  to  his  treats 
ment  of  the  royal  femily  of  Oude;  six  pronounced  him 
"Guilty,"  and  twenty-three  «  Not  Guilty."  On  this  his  Gractt 
vnrotied  ;  and  ceased  to  act  as  a  judge. 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  im 
Lord  Lieatenant  of  the  West  Riding,  had  a  regim^it  of  mili- 
tia at  his  disposal ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  stated,  that  hd 
acted  for  many  years  as  colonel.  The  battalion,  under  hii 
immediate  inspection,  was  trained  and  disciplined  with  no 
common  care  and  attention.  From  this  c(»nmand,  which  it 
generally  a  source  of  considerable  emolum^it  to  others,  he 
derived  no  manner  of  advantage  whatsoever,  for  he  converted 
the  whole  receipt  into  a  fond  for  increasing  the  ccMnfertB  of 
this  &vourite  corps.  A  circumstance  however  occurred,  that 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  his  military  pursuits,  and  clearly 
proved  the  high  degree  to  which  psirty  animosities  were  then 
unhappily  carried.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Whig  Cliib^ 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  Mr.  Fox's  return  for 
Westminster,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  declaration  of  tbe 
popular  voice  in  his  fovour,  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  vas  nomi* 
nated  to  preside;  and  in  that  capacity,  gave  the  usual  toasts^ 
on  that  occasion,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  set  down  by  H 
committee,  and  pronounced  ex  officio  by  tbe  chairman.  One 
of  these,  "  the  Majesty  of  the  People ! "  (Majestas  PspuU 
JRomaniJ,  gave  such  olBfence  to  those  in  power,  that  this 
nobleman  was  soon  after  dismissed  from  beii^  Lord  Idea- 
tenant,  and  consequently  deprived  of  that  regiment  which  he 
had  taken  such  delight  in  training.* 

This  is  said  to  have  affected  him  not  a  little ;  however,  an 
opportunity  occurred,  eight  years  after,  when  his  friends  once 
more  attained  power,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  condition ; 
for  Mr;  Fox,  who  himself,  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  ^f 
Privy  Councillors,  took  care  also,  on  his  own  reinstatement, 
of  the  honour  of  his  friend.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  tile 
late  Doke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  immedi- 
ately nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  on  this,  appointed  himself  to  the  command  of  die 
vacant  colonelcy  of  that  regiment.  *     ■ 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  his  -Or Ace  as  ^aa 
m^iform  friend  to  tihe pacific  sf/s^eniy  was  of  course  hostile  to  his 

•  Thi«  occurred  In  17 9<.*  ^'^  "I    '         '.      ■      c     w. 
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sdinmistration ;  he  also  opposed  the  present  ministers  on  ex- 
actly the  same  account  Yet,  after  a  majority  had  sanctioned 
both  a  fenewed  and  a  prolonged  contest,  by  their  votes,  the 
Duke  did  not  deem  himself  justified  in  denying  the  most  ample 
means  for  conducting  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  on  a  recent  occasion,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  per- 
haps on  the  very  last  day  he  ever  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  this  nobleman  gave  his  direct  sanction  to  one  of  the 
'most  unpopular  imposts,  that  has  ever  been  levied  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  the  open  and  direct  dissent 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  "  Property  Tax  Bill,'*  May 
lOth,  181 5,.  after  Earl  Grey  had  objected  to  this  tax,  as  ^<  un- 
equal, vexatious,  and  oppressive,"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose 
in  his  place,  and  **  fully  agreed  with  ministers  in  the  necessity 
of  making  preparations  for  war.  Yet'  he  hoped,  that  every 
means  would  at  the  same  time  be  adopted  to  procure  peace  by 
negodation.  Instead  of  thinking  the  tax,  then  under  consi- 
deration, either  unequal  or  oppressive,  it  had  always  been  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  most  ikir  and  equitable  that  had  ever 
been  devised.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  trusted,  that  the  wise 
practice  of  going  into  a  committee,  would  not  be  dispensed 
with;  as  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  any  amendments  that  might 
be  suggested." 

And  here  too,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  during  the 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  his  Grace  was  a  zealous 
opponent  to  the  slave-trade.  He  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  weigh  raw  sugar  against  human  blood ;  and  allow 
Africa  to  be  depopulated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
entries  at  the  Custom  House,  and  enhancing  the  fortunes  of 
West  India  merchants  and  planters.  He  therefore  contended 
manfully  against  its  existence ;  and  most  cordially  voted  for 
its  final  abolition,  which  he  lived  to  see  iuUy  effected. 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived,  when  a  period  was  to  be 
put  to  the  mortal  career  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  and 
death  was  to  close  the  scene  of  all  his  labours.  Many  symp* 
toms  of  a  disagreeable  kind  had  long  been  exhibited ;  and, 
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even  doing  the  honours  of  the  late  festival,  at  Arundel  Castle, 
he  is  said  to  have  received  repeated  warnings  of  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he  be- 
came seriously  indisposed,  -  and  in  the  winter  was  confined  to 
his  bed  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  disease,  which  proved  &tal,  at  first  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  waler  in  the  chest ;  but  it  soon  menaced  a  speedy 
and  general  dissolution.  As  His  Grace  was  of  a  very  plethoric 
habit,  had  lived  freely,  and  had  already  attained  a  mature  age; 
his  life  from  the  very  first  was  despaired  of.  He  languished, 
however,  for  several  weeks,  during  wh|ph  period  he  saw  several 
of  his  firiends,  particularly  the  celebrated  Captain  Morris,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  for  many  years ;  he  is 
said  to  have  detained  this  gentleman  for  many  hours,  and  to 
have  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him  at  parting. 

During  this  awfiil  struggle,  which  finally  closed  on  the  16th 
of  December,  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  sent  to  a  bookseller's  in 
Pall-Mall,  for  Drelincourt's  ^'  Consolations  against  the  Fears 
of  Death ;"  a  work  that  has  passed  through  forty  editions,  in 
French  and  English.  It  was  also  whispered,  that  he  refiised 
seeing  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  last  moments, 
although  this  had  -been  repeatedly  proposed  to  him. 

The  funeral  procession  left  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's 
Square,  about  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  December  23,  com- 
posed of  the  coach  and  six  horses  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  nearly  twenty  other  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's carriages;  and  arrived  at  Burford  Bridge  at  four, 
from  which  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dorking,  the  body  was 
conveyed^n  state  to  the  latter  town.  The  cavalcade  consisted 
of  the  Duke's  Gentleman  on  horseback,  fiilly  caparisoned^ 
bearing  die  ducal  coronet  and  golden  batons  of  office  upon  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  before  the  hearse. 

The  chief  mourners  were,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Lord  Viscount  Andover,  Henry  Howard,  jun.  Esq. 
and  Henry  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle^  in  Cumberland,  Esq. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Duke's  household,  with  his  servants, 
followed  in  six  mourning  coaches;  and  the  Deputy  Garter 
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king  of  arms,  Norroy  king  of  arms,  three  heralds,  and  three 
pursuivants,  attended  in  the  tabards  of  state,  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  usual  at  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England. 

When  arrived  at  the  church-yard  gate,  the  procession  was 
met  by  the  Vicar  of  Dorking,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  James  Dal- 
laway,  Earl  Marshal's  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symonds, 
the  Duke's  domestic  chaplains ;  the  foot-procession  was  mar- 
shalled by  the  heralds,  Norroy  king  of  arms  bearing  the 
coronet.  After  the  funeral  service.  Deputy  Garter  proclaimed 
the  Duke's  style  and  tides,  in  the  following  form  and  order, 
with  great  solemnity,  during  an  awful  silence  that  ensued : 

The  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Potent  Prince^ 

Charles  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk  ! 

Earl  Marshal ! 

And  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England ! 

Earl  of  Arundel  Castle ! 

Earl  of  Surrey  !  Earl  of  Norfolk !  Earl  of  Norwich  ! 

Baron  of  Mowbray ! 

Baron  of  Howard !  Baron  of  Segrave ! 

Baron  of  Brewese  of  Gower ! 

Baron  Fitz-Alan !  Baron  Warren  !  Baron  Clun ! 

Baron  Oswaldestre  I  Baron  Maltravers ! 

Baron  Greystock !  Baron  Fumival !  Baron  Verdon  ! 

Baron  Lovetot  I  Baron  Strange  ! 

and  Premier  Baron  Howard  of  Castle^Rising ! 

Premier  Duke,  Premier  Earl,  Premier  Baron  of  England ! 

And  Chief  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the  Howards  ! 

So  saying  he  immediately  broke  the  staves  and  threw  them 
into  the  grave* 

The  following  coats  of  arms,  besides  pennons,  crests,  &c 
were  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
.  Four  Grand  Quarters:  viz. 

1.  Howard  Gtdes^  on  a  Bend  between  Six  Cross  Crosslets 
fitchy.  Argent*    The  augmentation  in  memory  of^e  victory 
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gained  over  the  Scots  at  Hodden  Field ;  viz,  on  an  Escutcheon, 
Or,  a  demi-Lion,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
within  a  double  treasure  flory  —  counter-flory,  Gules. 

2.  Gules,  Uiree  Lions  passant  guardant,  in  pale  Or,  a  label 
of  three  points  in  chief  Argent,  for  Thomaa  of  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk. 

S.  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure,  for  Warren  Earls  of  Surrey. 

And  4.  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant.  Argent,  for  Mowbray  Dukes 
of  Norfolk. 

Behind  the  wholes  two  Marshal's  staves  in  saltire,  Or,  ena» 
melled  at  each  end  Sable,  having  the  King's  arms  at  the  upper^ 
and  his  own  at  the  lower  end.  The  badge  of  His  Grace's 
Hereditary  office  as  Earl  MarshaL 

Crest. 
On  a  chapeau,  Gules  turned  up  ermine,  a  Lion  statant 
guardant,  Or,  (his  tail  extended,)  gorged  with  a  ducal  co- 
ronet, Argent,  as  descended  from  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of 
King  Edward  L 

Supporters. 
On  the  dexter  side  a  Lion;  on  the  sinister  a  Horsey  both 
Argent ;  the  latter  holding  a  slip  of  Oak  fruited,  Proper. 

Motto. 
Sola  Virtus  invicta;  Virtue  alone  is  invincible. 

Tlie  coffin  was  richly  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  sur- 
mounted with  silver  ornaments,  and  the  arms  were  engraven 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  gilt,  with  the  subjoined  inscription: 

Depositum 

Blnstrissimi  Principis 

Caroli  Howard,  Ducis  de  Norfolk, 

Comitb  Mareschalli  Anglias 

Jure  Haereditario; 

Comitis  itenun  de  Arundel  et  Surrey; 
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Baronis  de  Fitzalan,  dun,  Oswaldestre, 

et  Maltravers, '  &c.  &c. 

Qui  diem  obiit  supremum 

Die  Decemb.  xvi""<>  Annoque  Sacro 

MDCCCXV. 

Annum  agena  septuagesimum. 

The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  the  Duke's  te- 
nantry, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbouring 
villageis,  who  preserved  the  strictest  order  and  most  decorout 
silence. 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age^ 
Charles  Howard,  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  a  man  who  passed 
a  long  life,  not  like  some  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  in  the 
retirement  of  obscurity;  but  exposed  to  the  fiill  blaze  of  day; 
having  appeared,  for  many  years,  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
his  various  functions  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  and  the 
county  of  Sussex;  a  Colonel  of  Militia;  Deputy,  and  Earl 
Marshal ;  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

To  the  praise  of  being  an  orator,  His  Grace  did  not  seem  to 
aspire  in  either  House ;  and  if  he  affected  that  character  at 
all,  it  was  in  the  Adelphi,  rather  than  at  Westminster.  He 
was  pretty  constant,  liowever,  in  his  attendance  in  parliament, 
and  seldom  missed  a  Committee  of  Privil^es.  Perhaps  he 
considered  himself  as  bound  officially  to  take  cognizance  of 
peerage  cases;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  jealous  of 
iresh  claims,  and  rather  leaned  against  the  increase  of  the 
English  baronage.  To  divorces  too,  he  paid  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  on  those  occasions,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
libera^  for  he  was  always  particularly  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
suitable  provision  for  the  unhappy  female  who  had  deviated 
from  the  strict  line  of  chastity. 

In  private  life,  the  Duke  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
but  seldom  to  be  met  witli  in  persons  of  his  high  rank.  He 
was  singularly  gifled  with  that  talent  usually  designated  under 
the  name  of  shrewdness.  It  was  impossible  even  for  a  pet^ 
tradeaaian  to  over-reach  bim^  so  conversant  was  he  in  the 
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minutifle  of  business;  and  this,  perhaps,  led  to  details  and  re- 
sults not  strictly  Ducal.  He  was  well  pleased  with  any  one 
who  reposed  confidence  in  him;  and  in  such  cases  acted 
nobly.  Hating  a  dispute  with  a  professional  gentleman,  re^ 
specting  some  lands  in  Sussex,  which  one  of  the  Duke's  stewards 
confidently  affirmed  appertained  to  him;  he  commenced  a 
suit  for  their  recovery.  On  this  the  barrister  sent  him  his 
title  deeds,  and  the  Duke  instantly  desisted  firom  his  preten- 
sions.    This  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  parties. 

As  a  patron,  he  is  entitled  to  great,  but  not  to  uniform 
praise.  A&er  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  crowd  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  a  few  years  since.  His 
Grace  resisted  every  ^>lication  for  the  appointment,  until 
he  had  discovered  a  proper  person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  and 
when  Mr.  Dallaway  published  his  work  on  the  science  of 
heraldry,  he  bestowed  the  office  on  him  unasked*  He  also 
contributed  handsomely  to  a  topc^aphical  account  of  part 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  *,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  thia  work 
completed ;  the  first  volume  having  been  published  some  time 
after  his  death,  and  that  at  a  price  which  precludes  all  but 
the  opulent  alone  from  becoming  purchasers.  He  ako  con- 
tributed to  ft  History  of  Herefordshire  f.  On  the  other  hand 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  respect  to  Mr*  Taylor,  was  far  from 
being  liberal.  He  actually  impounded  the  translation  of  Platq^ 
and  conducted  himself  in  a  way  that  Tonson  would  have  dis- 
dained, and  Curl  himself  would  have  scarcely  practised.  % 

Afi  to  his  friendships,  the  Duke  remained  aU  his  life  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox;  and  it  is  but  justice  ta  observe,  that  he  visited 
the  late  Mr.  Stoney  Bowes  ||,  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 

*  A  Hittovy  of  the  We$teni  Diviuon  of  the  CouDty  of  SuMex>  iBckdiiig  the  npei 
of  Chkhetter,  Aramiel,  nnd  Bnmber,  with  the  city  «nd  diocese  of  Chichester.  By 
Junes  Dallaway,  B.M.  F.A.S.    Vol.  I.    Price  8/.  8f.  in  bosnls. 

i*  CollflctioDS  towafA  the  Histoiy  and  Aiiti(|Qities  o£  the  Comity  of  Hereford.  By 
John  Damcombe,  A.M. 

t  The  volnmes  are  now  said  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a  gamt  at  Norfolk  House  ; 
ind  it  wmid  be  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  heira  and  cxecuton,  to  pr^esent  them 
to  the  trandatory  withoat  whose  forticipatioD  or  privity^  these  particulars  have  been 
inserted. . 

n  Thif  gentlcntn,  formeriy  known  by  the  name  ef  Captain  Stoniy^  his  muriaf  e 
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within  its  rules,  'with  a  constancy  and  uniformity  seldocn 
equalled.  To  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
Mr.  Welch,  he  left  trifling  legacies,  which  from  a  Duke  of 
Norfolk  may  be  considered  as  rather  marks  and  expressions  of 
esteem,  than  testamentary  bequests.  His  unentailed  estates, 
and  his  immense  personalty,  were  all  bestowed  on  those  of 
his  immediate  name  and  blood. 

One  gentleman  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  in 
early  life,  in  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  delight  in  his  social 
and  unreserved  moments ;  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  regular, 
uninterrupted  friendship;  and  whom  he  saw  and  detained 
for  hours  with  him  on  his  death  bed,  was  entirely  forgotten. 
And  yet  he  had  claims  on  his  generosity,  and  perhaps  on  his 
justice,  for  he  had  assisted  him  in  all  his  elections ;  he  had 
solaced  many  a  dull  hour  with  his  converse;  and  had  taught 
the  Muses  to  shed  their  influence,  and  difiuse  hilarity  over 
his  festive  board.  To  name  him  after  this^  would  be  un- 
necessary ! 

To  another  class  of  persons,  his  Jarge^idnesSi  to  call  it  by 
no  harsher  name,  is  at  once  odious  and  disgustftd.  Although 
the  law  in  this  case  proscribes  the  name,  it  no  where  dis- 
allows the  duties  of  a  father.  And  yet,  of  those  who  called 
themselves  his  children,  some  were  entirely  forgotten;  while 


with  the  CounteM  of  Straihmore,  assumecl  the  name  of  Bowes^  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  her  father. 

For  a  few  years,  the  splendor  of  his  equipages  and  establishment,  both  in  Grosvenor 
Square  and  Gibside,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  ecU|)8ed  all  competiion.  Such 
too  was  the  influence  of  his  fortune  and  his  connexions,  that  not  only  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  CorooQOns,  but  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  peerage  was  destined  for  hira  under 
the  Rockingham  administration. 

But  these  brights  prospects  in  life  were  suddenly  clouded,  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic broils  between  him  and  his  noble  consort.  His  lady  having  at  length  appealed 
to  the  laws,  he  incurred  a  contempt  of  court,  by  carrying  her  out  of  their  junsdictlnn. 

In  consequence  of  this,  he  wes  require<I  to  give  security  for  keeping  the  peace,  in 
so  large  a  sum,  that  he  would  never  ask  any  friend  to  bail  him ;  and  when  this  waa 
mitigated  by  application  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  derangement  of  his  affairs 
prevented  him  from  being  liberated,  during  the  long  space  of  twenty-five  years.  While 
on  the  state  side  of  the  prison,  with  only  a  single  room',  he  was  still  visited  by  some 
few  of  the  many  friends  who  had  been  proud  to  own  him  in  his  prosperity ;  and  he 
it  kngth  died  witliin  the  rules,  in  the  London  Read,  St.  Geoige's  Fields,  in  1809. 
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Others  ivere  scantily  provided  for;  more  especially  one^  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  house,  aad  treated  with  a  degree  of  kind* 
ness,  that  gave  a  right  to  expectation.  To  name  him  after 
this,  would  be  indelicate  I 

In  his  character  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manu&ctures,  and  Commerce,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  entitled  to  great  and  unreserved  praise.  The  late  Earl 
of  Radnor,  and  a  number  of  other  respectable  noblemen,  had 
acted  as  chairmen  with  much  credit  to  themselves,  and  no  little 
adv^tage  to  the  Institution ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  him,  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  its  best  interests,  to  unite  considerable  dignity, 
and  even  to  exhibit  a  mode  of  address,  that  approached  to  elo-  ' 
quence.  In  his  time,  the  great  room  was  ornamented  and 
adorned  with  a  series  of  fine  pictures,  by  the  hand  pf  a  cele- 
brated artist:  and  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  respective  candidates,  he  delivered  each  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  well  suited  to  the  occasion;  while  he 
was  supported  on  each  side  by  philosophers,  artists,  and  men 
of  talents;  and  surrounded  by  a  blace  of  British  beauty. 

His  Grace,  while  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  said  to  have  still  kept  up  an  interest  there.  In  short, 
it  has  been  deemed  no  small  degree  of  inconsistency  in  his  cha- 
racter, that  he^  who,  while  sitting  as  a  representative  for  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  was  so  justly  jealous  of  public  liberty,  as  to  be 
the  first  actually  to  kick  out  a  money-bill  amended  by  the  Lords, 
should  afterwards  have  disgraced  his  character  by  a  traffick  in 
rotten  boroughs.  Yet  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  observe, 
that  he  would  most  willingly  surrender  all  interests  and  preten- 
sions of  this  kind,  whenever  a  better  system  took  place. 

This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  landlord ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  dukedom  had  been  four  different  times  at- 
tainted, and' each  of  the  two  earldoms  once,  yet  no  one  was 
more  anxious  to  extend  his  landed  estates.  Like  Lord  Coke^ 
he  seemed  to  consider  this  alone  as  savouring  of  the  "  realty." 
His  possessions  were  indeed  large ;  and  although  he  could  not 
say,  perhaps,  with  his  ancestor,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 

I  4 
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Norfolk,  when  he  imderyalued  an  alliance  with  Mary,  Qaees 
of  Scots,  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth :  '^  That  hi»  estate  in  Ejig- 
land  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of  a  little  kingdom  ; 
and  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis-court  at 
Norwich,  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed  himself  at 
least  a  petty  prince;"  yet,  he  might  fidrly  consider  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  first  class  of  nobility;  and  possessing  a  very 
large,  clear,  unincumbered  revenue^  which,  had  he  been  so  dis* 
posed,  admitted  of  a  splendour,  a  magnificence^  and  an  hospi*- 
tality,  exhibited  by  few  other  subjects  in  the  kingdom.  Aa 
immense  number  of  maiK>rs  in  Nottinghamshire,  Yorkshire^ 
Cumberland,  Herefordshire,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,,  were 
all  included  within  his  rent-roll. 

He  distinguished  himself  but  a  little  in  the  present  &shionable 
pursuit  as  a  farmer ;  yet,  he  was  a^  considerable  planter,  and 
the  larch  appears  to  have  been  his  &vourite  tree;  His  Grace 
considered  h  as  possessii^  superior  advantages  both  in  respect 
to  shade  and  shelter;  as  being  more  hardy  than  Scotch  fir; 
as  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  and  as  rapid  in  point  of 
growth.  In  this  selection,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  county  of  Cumberland  will  be  both  improved  and 
enriched  by  their  labours.  In  Nottinghamshire  nearly  one 
thousand  acres  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees  of  various 
descriptions,  under  his  own  immediate  direction;  and  these 
begin  already  to  exhibit  a  most  picturesque  foliage,  during 
the  autumn,  when  their  various  tints,  and  blended  shades, 
both  delight  and  refiresh  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  Duke  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  hospitable;  but  as 
no  Duchess  did  the  honours  of  his  table,  and  the  company  was 
confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  but  little  wonder,  that  the  boimds  of 
strict  moderation,  were  sometimes  exceeded.  Indeed,  many 
men  of  talents  were  frequently  present ;  and  one  of  the  best  lyric 
poets  of  the  present  age,  here  first  exhibited  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  his  convivial  muse ;  but  as  the  sacrifices  to  Bao» 
dins  were  firequently  prolonged  until  the  broad  glare  of  next 
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day's  sun  lighted  home  the  guests  from  the  banquet,  these 
scenes  of  boisterous  mirth,  which  pall  rather  than  please,  on 
reflection,  cannot  truly  be  called — 

«  Noctes,  Censque  Deorum." 

As  a  bon  vivant,  he  was  choice  in  his  wines,  rather  than  in 
his  viands.  Of  the  former,  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  obtain 
the  first  vintages;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  his  Grace  did  not 
much  consult  F Almanack  des  Gourmands ,-  perhaps,  the  Baron 
of  Beef  was  deemed  emblematical  of  his  rank. 

Whoever  has  seen  his  massive  silver  porter-cup  full,  will 
wonder  how  a  man  of  these  ^^  degenerate  days"  could  lift  it  to  his 
mouth.  His  plate  was  magnificent ;  his  servants  well  appointed; 
his  board  plentiful ;  and  his  own  conversation  not  a  little  inte- 
resting. At  Home  Lacy,  and  at  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  in- 
deed a  Howard ! 

No  nobleman  in  England  possessed  a  greater  variety  of  resi- 
dences than  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  as  he  is  accused  of 
having  been  too  much  engrossed  with  ^^  the  phantom  of  the  ex- 
clusive greatness  of  the  Howards,"  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
induced  from  this  motive,  to  add  to,  beautify,  and  adorn  th^n 
all.  Although  singularly  negligent  in  his  own  dress,  he  kept 
up  great  pomp  and  state  in  his  country  seats,  particularly  the 
Castle  of  Arundel,  which  conveys  not  Biparchment^  but  a  feudal 
right  to  an  Earldom.  For  this  he  purchased  books,  and  prints, 
and  pictures;  in  short,  every  thing  either  connected  with,  or 
that  could  illustrate  his  family  and  their  alliances.  He  also 
expended  immense  sums  in  the  re-edification  of  this  noble  pile, 
which  came  to  the  Howards  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of  Arundel ;  and  although  some  have  con- 
demned the  taste  exhibited  on  this  occasion ;  yet  all  must  con- 
fess, that  it  was  a  princely  undertaking.  Here,  he  had  apart- 
ments for  the  occasional  residence  of  aU  his  friends;  and  on  the 
suite  appropriated  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  his  name  was  painted 
over  the  entrance.  ^ 

♦  A  fine  view  of  this  baronial  residence,  around  the  bate  of  which,  the  river  Avon 
windi,  while  the  English  channel  extends  its  v^ide  expanse  in  front,  wai  eihibited  a* 
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It  was  there,  and  in  that  noble  apartment,  henceforth  to  he 
called  the  Barons'  Hall»  that  the  grand  festival  took  place  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1815,  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
signature  of  Magna  Charta.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  a 
splendid  assemblage  of  nobility  and  persons  of  distinction ; 
complete  suits  of  ancient  armour,  and  swords,  and  spears, 
forged  in  former  times,  and  for  very  different  purposes,  were 
either  suspended  from,  or  hung  around  the  wails.  In  shor^ 
every  adventitious  aid  was  adopted,  to  give  state  and  majesty  to 
this  carousal,  which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  magnanimous 
conduct  of  the  Barons  of  England,  who  assembled  at  Runney- 
Mede^  near  Staines,  and  forced  their  faithless  King  publicly  to 
subscribe  to  the  conditions  which  they  imposed  upon  him;  and 
^ich,  at  this  very  day,  constitute  the  foundation-stone  of 
English  liberty. 

Nine  years  b^ore  this,  he  had  placed  the  following  appro- 
priate inscription,  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  this  noble  apart- 
ment ;  and  here  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  act  took  place, 
not  at  a  moment  of  discontent,  but  at  the  very  period  when  he 
himself  was  once  more  restored  to  an  office  of  which  he  had 
been  bereaved;  and  beheld  his  friends  agdn  in  possession  of  all 
their  former  power  and  consequence :  — 

LIBERTATI 
PER  BARONES,    REGNANTE  JOUAXNE, 

VINDICATiE, 

CAROLUS   HOWARD,    NORFOLCIE   DVX, 

ARUNDELIiE   COMES, 

A.  C.   MDCCCVI. 

iEtatis  Lx. 

D.  D.  Jl  Teasdalc,  Arch. 


Translation. 

«  Oiarles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Earl  of  Arundel, 

in  the  year  of  Christ  1806, 

in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 

dedicated  this  stone 

to  Liberty,  asserted  by  the  Barons 

in  the  reign  of  John.'*  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  I>uke  of  Norfolk  was  very  liberal  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion. Unlike  most  of  those  who  recant  the  doctrines  of  any 
particular  sect,  he  conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  with 
great  moderation.  On  one  hand,  he  proved  on  his  death  bed, 
that  his  conversion  was  sincere;  and  on  that  trying  occasion, 
evinced  no  wish  to  participate  in  the  supposed  comforts  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  On  the  other,  he  was  no  persecutor  of  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors*  On  the  contrary,  as  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment he  always  spoke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  toleration.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  the  admission  of  that  most  respectable  and 
loyal  body  of  Catholic  English  nobility,  who  are  still  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  above  all  things,  he  was  most  eminently  desirous  that  every 
class  of  Irish  CathoUcs  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  privileges  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  Grace  uniformly  supported  their  petitions  for  this 
purpose;  and  deemed  it  both  an  act  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
by  admitting  them  to  equal  rights,  to  take  away  all  pretensions 
to  conspiracy,  tumult,  and  insurrection. 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  his  fadier, 
during  his  life,  had  exhibited  liis  bounty  to  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  the  CathoUc  persuasion;  some  of  whom  were  about 
his  person  at  his  demise.  On  the  loss  of  their  patron,  they 
concluded,  that  they  would  be  dismissed,  and  forgotten  by  his 
protestant  successor.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  after  his  acces- 
sion, was  to  provide  for  their  permanent  relief;  and  His  Grace 
accordingly  directed,  that  the  same  stipends  and  allowances 
should  be  assigned  them  for  life,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke. 

In  point  of  person,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  have  ap- 
peared perhaps  of,  or  rather  above  the  middle  size,  had  he  been 
of  a  spare  habit  of  body.  But  of  late  years,  he  had  become 
fat,  cumbrous,  and  unwieldy.  His  enlarged  abdomen  pro- 
jected his  waistcoat  into  a  curve  of  considerable  dimensions ; 
and  after  dinner,  with  his  regimentals  on,  he  appeared  ill-suit- 
ed to  the  profession  oS  arras ;  and  but  Uttle  calculated  to  repel 
a  sudden  charge  of  the  enemy.     His  eye-brows  were  dark  and 
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bushy;  and  his  complexion  had  been  once  good.  His  face 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  print  of  Cardmal  Howard. 
For  many  years,  he  wore  his  hair  cut  short  behind ;  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  this  savoured  of  singularity;  as  every  one 
else,  with  an  exception  to  the  clergy,  was  dressed  en  queue. 
His  clothes  were  uniformly  of  the  same  cut,  form,  and  generally 
of  the  same  hue,  through  all  the  varying  changes  of  fashion. 
His  favourite  colour  was  grey ;  and  he  often  wore  this  with  a 
blapk  velvet  collar,  and  black  silk  waistcoat ;  small  doathes  and 
stockings.  Of  late,  his  coat  was  either  blue  or  black.  His  old 
round  hat  had  something  uncommon  about  it ;  and  a  new  suit 
was  so  singular  an  occurrence,  that  on  his  entering  the  House 
of  Lords  a  few  years  ago,  a  buzz  of  wonder  took  place  from  the 
time  he  passed  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  until  he  was  seated; 
after  which,  as  if  by  universal  consent,  there  was  a  short  gacu* 
lation  of  "  a  new  coat !"  both  within  and  without  tlie  bar. 
The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  the  event  which  he  now 
describes. 

The  portrait  of  EQs  Grace  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua;  and 
there  is  a  mezzotinto  which  greatly  resembles  him.  There  is 
also  a  model  in  wax,  executed  by  Marchant,  which  appeared 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1808.  The  So* 
ciety  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
hir  memory,  have  employed  a  competent  artist,  to  prepare  an 
engraving  of  him,  as  President,  which  is  intended  to  be  prefixed 
to  then*  next  annual  volume. 
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WILLIAM  VINCENT,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER,  AND  VICAR  OF  ISLIP,  OXON. 

imth  a  List  of  his  Works.'] 

1  HE  legislators  of  former  times  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  youth,  so  appropriately  designated  by  one  of  the 
Greek  poets,  as  ^^  the  vernal  blossoms ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
spring/'  To  the  honour. of  the  present  age,  this  important  object 
has  engaged  a  large  share  of  our  attention;  and  we  bid  fair  to 
rival,  and  even  to  excel,  the  most  polished  of  the  ancient  states, 
in  this  essential  branch  of  public  morals.  On  the  demise 
of  so  eminent  a  man,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  the  earhest  opportimity  is  accordingly 
seized  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  and  hold  forth  the  importimce 
of  that  profession,  to  which  he  dedicated  the  better  portion  of 
his  life. 
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The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Vincent  were  seated  at  Shepey,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  acted  for  many  generations  as  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church.  They  appertained  to  that 
dass  denominated  "  the  High  Church  party,"  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  blindly  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Stuart ;  "  being  Tories,  not  to  say  Jacobites."  We  are  enabled 
by  the  indrfatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Nicholls,*  F.S.A. 
assisted  by  the  communications  of  the  deceased  himself,  to  enter 
somewhat  into  detail,  on  this  subject : 

1.  William  Vincent,  B.  A.  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge; 
bom  in  ]664>,  became  rector  of  Bostock;  but  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  soon  after  the  Revolution,  was  ejected  as  a  norir^ar. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  Pretender  to  a 
Bishoprick. 

2.  George  Vincent,  M.  A.  born  in  1660;  was  bred  at 
Emanuel  College,  and  became  Rector  of  the  South  Mediety 
of  Shepey,  in  1686. 

8.  John  Vincent,  also  of  Emanuel,  and  M.  A.  was  Vicar  of 
Croxton-KyrieL 

4.  William  Vincent  was  Rector  of  Kilworth,  in  1705. 

5.  William  Vincent,  L.  L.  B.  became  Rector  of  Shepey  in  1 71 0. 

6.  Silvester  Vincent,  M.  A.  was  Rector  of  Shepey  in  1741. 

7.  Richard  Vincent,-  M.  A.  brother  to  the  last-mentioned 
William,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Donomore,  or  Castle  Caulfield,  in  the  diocese  of 
Armagh* 

Sudi  is  the  line  of  ancestors  whence  Dr.  Vincent  was  de^ 
scended.  His  father,  Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  two  last  clergymen,  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  new  track 
for  himselE     The  following  account  is  given  by  his  son : — 

^'  He  was  a  most  laborious  and  industrious  man,  who  made  a 
fortune  under  the  Spanish  and  Portugalmerchants,  as  a  packer; 
but  from  the  ambition  of  being  a  Portugal  merchant  himself 
he  experienced,  first,  a  great  loss  by  the  failure  of  his  prindpal 
correspondent  at  Lisbon.  Still,  however,  intent  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  articled  his  second  son,  Giles  Vuicent,  to  a  com- 


*  Litenury  Anecdotes  qF  the  Eifhtcenth  Centufj^  vol.  ix.  pp.  136. 
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mercial  home  in  the  city,  whom  he  afterwards  settled  at  a; 
small  port,  about  twenty  leagues  north  of  Lisbon,  called 
St.  Martento. 

*'  The  plan  was  good,  and  promised  success,  and  my  brother 
a  steady  man ;  but  he  happened  to  arrive  at  Lisbon  with  a  re* 
mittance  for  England  the  very  night  before  the  earthquake  in 
1755,  and  was  killed  the  next  morning.  The  concern  would 
have  been  ruined  by  that  circumstance ;  but,  added  to  this,  a 
vessel  which  my  father  had  built  expressly  for  this  trade,  was 
run  away  with  by  the  crew,  consisting  of  foreigners ;  and  the 
master  and  his  son,  the  only  Englishmen  on  board,  murdered. 
This  stroke  was  fiital.  The  winding  up  of  the  little  that  was 
left  was  committed  to  the  house  <^  Mayne,  at  Lisbon,  who 
managed  it  with  honour :  but,  it  was  not  concluded  till  near 
three  years  after,  when  there  was  a  final  remittance  of  less  than 
5002.  My  &ther  went  out  of  business,  and  died  at  Hammer* 
smith,  September  21,  ]  764,  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
one;  but  my  elder  brother  stood  his  ground  as  a  packer,  and 
was  the  stay  of  the  family.  That  trade,  however,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  in  London,  declined  so  fast,  that  though  he 
enjoyed  the  connexion  of  three  or  four  houses,  all  centered 
in  him,  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  respected  and  in  credit,  but 
never  enriched  by  it." 

Dr.  William  Vincent,  the  fifth,  and  last  surviving  son  of  this 
Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  was  bom  Nov.  2,  1739,  most  probably 
in  Lime  Street  Ward,  London,  of  which  his  father  was  nomi- 
nated deputy,  during  the  preceding  year.  Bdjig  designed  for 
the  Church,  he  was  entered  at  Westminster  School,  of  which 
Dr.  Nicholl  was  then  head  master,  in  September,  1748 ;  about 
seven  months  after  Gibbon  the  Historian.*  In  1793,  he  as- 
serted, **  that  he  remembered  him  in  the  second  form ;  and  at 
Mrs.  Porter's  house,  in  1748 ;  as  he  hved  next  door  to  Hutton 
the  Nonjuror.'*  They  were  both  at  that  period  only  nine 
years  old  I 

After  a  residence  of  five  years,  Mr.  William  Vincen^  in 
1753»  was  admitted  on  the  foundation.     He  was  elected  to 

*  See  GibboB*ft  MisceUuieoua  Woiks»  vol.  ui.  p.  669. 
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Tnnity  Collie,  Cambridge,  in  1757;  and  while  there,  was 
supported  by  his  elder  brother,  who  had  continued  his  original 
occupation  of  a  packer :  for  his  father's  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted, as  before  hinted;  and  some  lands  at  Loughton,  in- 
toided  for  him  by  a  relation  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  William 
Hiompson,  Rector  of  Cosgrave,  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
wreck  of  the  family's  fortune,  jafter  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

He  took  his  first  degree,  that  of  B.  A.,  in  1761 ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  very  next  year  indeed,  we  find  Mr.  Vincent  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  Westminster  School  From  this  time  he 
advanced  with  slow  but  unerring  progress;  for  in  1764  he  be- 
came M.A.;  in  1771,  he  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  second 
Master;  in  1776,  D.  D.  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains; 
in  1788,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  President 
of  Sion  College  in  1 798.  By  this  time  he  had  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  as  he  had  married  early  in  life ;  and  his  children  were 
now  approaching  theageof  manhood.  Situate  as  he  was,  with  the 
sons  of  the  prime  nobihty  under  his  immediate  tuition,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  spring-tide  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  have  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Dr.  Vincent.  But  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  benefices, 
with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  1778,  he  got  the  Rec- 
tory of  Allhallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in  behalf  of 
his  eldest  son.  In  1777,  by  the  special  nomination  of  Dr. 
Markham,  on  being  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  he  was  made. 
Sub-almoner  to  the  King,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  demise.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  and  at  length, 
in  1802,  he  finally  became  Dean.^     In  1807,  he  presented 

*  litis  occurred  daring  the  admiiiittntion,  and  bj  the  special  nominttioti  of  I^yrd 
Visceunt  Sidmoath.  The  fullowing  remarks,  are  transcribed  from  the  biographical  ac- 
count of  Mr.  CamberUnd,  p.  50»  published  by  himself,  during  the  life  time  of  both  : — 

"  Vincent,  whom  I  love  as  a  flriend>  and  honour  as  a  scholar,  has  at  length  found  that 
station  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  which  while  it  relieves  him  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  schoolmaster,  keeps  him  still  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  eminently 
concerned  in  the  snpeiintendance  and  protection  of  it.  As  l>oy  and  man,  he  lias  twice 
made  his  passage  through  the  forms  of  Westminster,  rising  step  by  step  from  the  very 
last  boy,  to  the  very  captain  of  the  school ;  and  again  from  the  junior  usher  through 
•very  gradation  to  that  ^f  second^  and  ultimately  of  leiuor  mister.    Thus,  with  the  in* 
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himself  to  the  rectory  of  Islip,  and  nearly  at  th^  same  tone 
removed  some  cmnbrous  monuments  that,  for  a  long  time^  had 
deformed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 

It  is  an  mcident  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this 
learned  divine,  that  he  passed  twice,  with  great  applanse, 
through  Westminster  school ;  first  firom  the  lowest  form  to 
the  highest  as  a  boy,  and  secondly  as  an  usher.  It  is  also  no 
less  singular,  that  he  almost  constantly  resided  within  the  pre* 
dnctsof  the  Abbey  firom  his  eighth  to  his  seventy^sixth  year; 
that  h  to  say,  during  the  long  tenn  of  sixty-ei^t  years,  with 
the  excepticm  of  a  short  time  necessarily  spent  at  Cambridge,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Notwithstanding  an  uniform  continuance  in  a  great  and  busy 
capital  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  little  compatible  with  a 
studious  life;^  yet,  on  a  reference  to  his  literary  labours,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Vincent  was  no  idle  inhabitant  of  Westmin* 
ster.  It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  he  published  ^^  A  Letter 
to  Dr.  Richard  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ilandaff))  King^s 
Professor  c^  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge."  It 
may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  popular  preacher 
whom  on  this  occasion  he  attacked,  was  from  his  early  youth 
deq>ly  imbued  with  principles  fevourable  to  puUic  liberty* 
Hissermon,  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  printed  under 
the  title  of  ^<  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated," 
attracted  no  little  d^ee  of  attention ;  as  did  also  another  dis- 
course, ^^  On  the  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  (Geo.  III.) 
Accession."  These  produQMl  a  reply,  in  which  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  entered  with  no  small  d^ee  of  energy.  He  be- 
held opinions  applauded,  on  this  occasion,  that  were  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  dognms  asserted  by  his  own  ancestors;  and 
he  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, nearly  on  the  same  grounds,  although  with  more  prudence 


tervil  of  four  ytm  <m]y,  devoted  to  hit  degree  at  Ctmtnridge;  Westmiiuiter  has  iiuiecd 
irept  pOMCteion^f  hit  pertea,  but  hat  let  tibc  world  partake  with  hei^io  thi  profit  of  hit 
letMrdiet,**  &c. 
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and  abiHty,  than  th^  had  defended  that  of  the  House  of 
Stuart. 

In  1787,  appeared  his  tract  on  ^^  Parochial  Music,"  which 
is  allowed  to.  possess  considerable  ingenuity. 

In  1769,  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  office  of  Sub- 
almoner,  by  the  friendship  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England*,  whose  political  principles  were  supposed  to  be  in 
unison  with,  and  whose  early  career  was  similar  to  his  own ;  he 
was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 
This  was  published  soon  after ;  and  that  memorable  epoch  af- 
forded ample  materials,  which  he  did  not  &il  to  make  use  o£ 

Nor  could  he^  soon  after,  refuse  a  similar  invitation  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbours;  and  accordingly,  in  1792,  he  preached 
his  ^^  Sermon  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  for  the  Grqr-ooat 
school  of  that  parish."  This  afforded  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
noticing  certain  opinions,  then  very  prevalent,  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  natural  liberty  and  equality;  both  in  respect  to 
themselves,  and  as  coupled  with  a  state  of  society.  His  labours 
on  this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  **  The  Association  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  opposition  to 
Levellers  and  Republicans ;"  and  application  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  author,  for  his  permission  to  reprint  and  circulate 
a  cheap  edition.    Above  twenty  thousand  copies  were  actually 

*.The  Ute  WillUm  Markbam,  LL.  D.  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  a  naii^of 
Ireland,  but  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  About  the 
year  17&0,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegsnce  of  his  Latin  compo- 
sitiont,  he  wis  appointed,  first  Master  of  Westminster  school,  and  discharged  all  the  du- 
ties of  that  o6ke  with  singular  skill,  fidelity,  and  applause,  during  the  period  of  fourteen 
years ;  and  was  accustomed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  attend  the  public  enr- 
dses,  eo  long  as  his  health  would  permit. 

In  i759,Dr.^arkham  was  promoted  toa  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham;  in  1765, 
to  theDeaneiy  of  Rochester ;  in  1767,  he  was  nominated  Dean  of  Christ  Chvch ;  in 
177 1»  he  ^*M  ooosecFated  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  became  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
^ales;  and  in  1777»  his  Lordship  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York^  ths 
second  dignity  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

-Dr.  Maftham  is  supposed  fiever  to  have  publiahed  hut  three  works,  Viz.  :— 

1.  The  Concio  ad  Clerum. 

3.  A  Latin  Speech  on  presenting  a  prolocutor  to  the  higher  House  of  Coovocstion. 

a.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Lambeih,  on  the  Consecration  of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  In  1753.  Neither  the  tiroes,  nor  the  occasion  appear  to  have  aflbcded  him  tht 
mmt  opportunities  as  his  friend  Dr.  Vincent,  to  detail  his  ^H>litici]  opinion^ . 
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tli^persed  in  and  about  the  metropolis  cQone ;  without  including 
the  number  circulated  by  the  zeal  of  public  bodies,  and  private 
individuals,  throughout  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure connected  with,  and  most  probably  originated  in,  his 
profe^ional  avocations.  A  member  of  one  of  the  imiver- 
sities  alluding  to  this  work,  which  was  first  entided  "  The  Ori- 
^nation  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hj-pothesis,"  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  edition  was  altered  to  "  The  Greek  Verb 
analysed,"  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  That  there  is  much 
learning  and  considerable  acuteness  displayed  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of -it;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fiincy  in  the  Doctor's  Essay,  and  that  he  assumes 
more  than  will  easily  be  granted  by  the  sober  philologist." 
This  pamphlet  was  answered  with  much  asperity,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  some  humour  and  success,  in  a  piece  entitled 
"  Hermes  Unmasked." 

The  next  work  exhibited  a  considerable  versatility  of  genius, 
for  it  contained  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  military  affairs, 
and  was  entitled  **  De  Legione  Manliana  Quaestio,  ex  Livio 
desumpta,  et  Rei  Militaris  Romanae  studiosis  proposita." 
This  appeared  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  France  had  become 
apparent  to  every  one,  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  inspire  the 
rising  generation  with  a  taste  tor  arms. 

Six  years  afler  this,  the  public  was  gratified  with  his  Magnum 
Opts,  which  proved  that  both  ancient  and  modem  geography 
and  navigation  were  &miliar  to  him.  Allusion  is  of  course 
made  to  "  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates,  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  and  illustrated 
by  authorities  ancient  and  modem,  containing  an  account  of 
the  first  navigation  attempted  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Indian 
Ocean."  This  very  erudite  performance  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  ^^  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  containing  an 
account  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ancients  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  ttie  coast  of  Zanquebar,  with  dissertations." 

We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  author,  during 
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\fhich  he  once  more  engaged  in  controversy,  and  tlutt  too 
with  one  of  his  own  order.  On  this  occasion,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  been  victorious:  and,  as  before,  he  remains  to  this  day 
mianswered. 

The  following  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  discussicm. 
Dr.  Rennell,  Prebendaiy  of  Winchester,  and  Master  c^the 
Temple,  being  a  very  popular  preacher  and  learned  divine^ 
was  selected,  in  1799,  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  the  grand  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  charity  schools  of  the  metropoHs  in  St 
Paul's.  On  this  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  animadvert 
on  the  n^lect  of  religion  in  our  public  mstitutions;  a  cir«- 
cumstance  which  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  surprise,  as 
well  as  commotion.  In  a  note  a£5xed  to  his  published  dis- 
course, he  also  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  learning;  for  he  boldly  discloses  his  opinion, 
<*  Tliat  there  is  scarcely  any  internal  danger  which  we  fear, 
but  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  Pagan  education^  undo*  Chris- 
tian establishments,  in  a  Christian  countty." 

Dr.  Vincent,  who  was  then  master  of  the  sole  great  public 
school  in  the  metropolis,  at  first  seemed  to  thiidc  that  this 
attack  was  personal;  but  as  he  wished  to  avoid  pubUdty  and 
contention,  he  commenced  a  private  correspondence,  in  the 
course  of  which,  ample  and  satisfactory  explanations  were 
made.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  Dr.  O'Beime^ 
Bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  very  next  anniversary,  in  1800,  and 
from  the  very  same  pulpit,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  with  an  accompanying 
notei  in  which  the  obnoxious  assertions  were  repeated,  with 
additicxuU  remarks  of  his  own. 

Our  author,  here  again,  evinced  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
deration ;  for  instead  of  combating  this  prelate  in  the  public 
arenoy  he  applied  to  the  Society,  under  whose  sanction  the 
work  had  been  printed  and  circulated,  to  permit  him  to  enclose 
in  the  parcels,  containing  their  annual  communications,  a  ju^ 
tification  of  the  public  instructors  of  England.  But  as  this  was 
denned  improper  by  the  committee  of  management,  ond^r  the 
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idea  of  appearing  to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  the  Doctor^ 
asalaatiesomce,  flew  to  arms;  appealed  to  the  nation  at  large; 
and  challenged  all  his  opponents  to  combat.  He  accordingly 
published  his  celebrated  *^  Defence  of  Public  Education," 
addressed  to  the  most  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath;  in 
which  he  not  only  makes  a  masterly  apology  for  the  present 
system,  ImU  expresses  himself  in  a  high  and  indignant  tone, 
in  respect  to  the  distinguished  individuals  whose  supposed 
indiscretion  had  incurred  his  censure.  Neither  of  them  re- 
pliedf  and  here  the  contest  ended ;  but  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christiaa  Knowledge^  soon  after  entered  into  a  re« 
solution,  tending  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  events;  for 
the  notes  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  annual  sermon,  are  hence* 
forth  to  be  submitted  to  their  approbation  and  revision. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Addington  was  made  minister,  the 
Doctor  became  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster  *,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  be  Deanf.  He  was  also  selected  in  1802, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  agaieral  thanksgiving  on  account 
of  the  short-fived  peaoe^  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis.  This  appears,  from  his  published  discourse,  to  have 
been  a  sermon  highly  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Thus^  after  passing  a  long  life^  either  in  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  his  varicMis  duties,  as  an  Usher,  a  Master,  a  Rector, 
a  Prebendary,  a  Dean;  or  in  Occasionally  recreating  himself 
by  literary  avocations;  the  subject  of  this  memoir  appears 
to  have  got  insensibly  old,  and  to  have  declined  gently  towards 
the  grave.  At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  he  died  at  his 
favourite  residence  of  the  Deanery,  on  Dec.  21st,  1815,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  are  married,  and  have  cJbildren. 

*  It  hw  been  nM,  that  this  prefermMM  «u  betteircd  at  the  eolicUetioo»  or  nther 
OB  the  «Kpfcee  ttifahtion^  o£  Mr.  Pitt,  on  quitting  office  in  issi.  It  enabled  the 
Doctor  to  iciign  the  head  mastcnbip  immediatety ;  an  event  which  mnat  indeed  have 
(aken  plaoe  loon  after,  even  if  thii  fint  favour  iteehred  from  government  had  not  taken 
plana. 

t  Thia  aeeond  and  het  favour  from  the  crown  wu  equally  unsolicited  and  nn- 
opected.  Nothing  conld  have  been  more  gratefbl,  whether  in  retpect  to  the  gift, 
or  dM  mode  of  oonveying  the  iatelKgence ;  Lord  Sidmomh  having  intimated  to  him 
by  letter,  la  June  IS04,  that  it  was  «<  a  pnbHc  reward  for  pubUe  tervices." 
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As  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Vinceat  was  regular  and  CKemplary  m 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  strictly  orthodox  in  point  of  fiaith; 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  all  the  doctrines,  tenets,  and  practices 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  person,  as  well  as  enunciatiooy 
were  well  fitted  for  pulpit  oratory;  his  voice,  in  particular,  was 
sonorous ;  his  animation  produced  a  hvely  interest  on  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors,  while  a  certain  dignity  of  mannar  coirtmanded 
their  implicit  attention. 

As  a  writer,  he  possessed  all  the  necessary  requisites  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  intelligent  critics :  he  was  inde&dgably  in- 
dustrious ;  addicted  to  research ;  and  learned  in  no  common 
degree.  While  his  literary  labours  evinced  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancients,  his  sermons  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  abihties  and  understandings  of  an  ordinary 
audience.  In  both  capacities,  his  language  was  chaste;  his 
composition  elegant;  in  short,  he  continually  reflected  the 
images  of  a  mind,  richly  imbued  with  learning,  both  human 
and  divine. 

As  a  controversial  writer,  he  sometimes  bordered  on  as- 
perity ;  and  this,  too,  in  respect  to  minor  points :  ^iiile  mth 
certain  persons,  with  whom  he  differed  in  essentials,  he.  ex- 
hibited no  common  share  of  moderation  and  liberality.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  full  justice  to  the  talents  of  a  Tooke,  a  Per- 
son, and  a  Gibbon.  * 

.  As  a  school-master,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  pupils.  Among  these  are  to  be  included 
the  late  and  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
and  Dr.  Carey,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  master.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  said  to  be  acute,  able,  indefatigable,  and 
a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

<*  In  ft  letter  adclreMed  to  Mr.  Gibbon^  and  dated  Dean's  Yard,  July  38th,  1793» 
he  fairly  ami  candidly  expresses  his  respect  for  his  works.  *<  With  all  the  prejmdiees/' 
obaenres  he,  *'  thai  men  vi  my  prufestoioD  have,  and  ovgfatto  have,  against  particnlar 
parts,  I^confess  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the  pleasure  and  instruaiun  I  have  re* 
ceived  from  evQty  thing  that  is  criiicsl  and  historical.  Out  of  the  numerous  body  of 
authors  you  have  made  use  of,  I  liave  always  followed  yfiur  narration  with  such  as  i  could 
procure ;  your  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  the  happy  use  you  have  made  of  thcni»  has  taught 
iQ^  au  attention  I  was  not  master  of  before:  outof  mariy  iostaocea,  I  roention  Ammianua 
iS  the  fifst."  Gibbon's  MiieeUaneons  Works,  by  Laid  Sheffield,  yd.  iii.  p.  669. 
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One  of  oor  montUy  publioations  *  contains  the  fbUcywing 
passage: 

*^  Those  who  have  gone  through  college  at  Westminster, 
know  well  how  to  appreciate  his  (Dr.  Vincent's)  services  as 
second  master;  not,  indeed,  with  reference  to  his  exertions  in 
the  sdiool,  for  th^  were  oanfLaed  to  the  under  persons,  but 
with  respect  to  higher,  greater,  and  more  important  duties. 
At  Westoiinst^  school,  the  care  of  the  King's  scholars  is 
confided  to  the  vigilance  and  superintendance  of  the  second 
master.  He  has  the  care  of  College;  and  in  his  hands  are 
the  preservation  of  its  discipline,  the  guardianship .  of  its 
morals,  and  the  charge  of  its  religious  instruction.  With 
a  steadiness  and  fidelity  rarely  equalled,  Dr.  Vincent  dis- 
charged these  difficult  functions;  but  perhaps  there  never 
existed  a  man  that  rivalled  him  in  the  art  of  attracting  firom 
boys  attention  to  his  lectures^  Four  times  a  wedt,  each  year, 
preparaUHy  to  receiving  of  the  sacrament.  Dr.  Vincent  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  that  rdigious  ceremony,  its  institutions, 
its  importance^  and  its  benefits.  And  we  believe  such  was 
his  happy  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  that  there  never 
Was  known  an  instance  of  any  body  treating  the  disquisition 
with  levity,  or  not  shewing  an  eagerness  to  be  present  at,  and 
to  profit  by,  the  lesson. 

<*  A  clepr  sonorous  voice;  a  fluent,  easy,  yet  correct  delivery; 
an  expressiMi  at  once.&miliar  and  impressive,  rendered  him 
a  delightfiil  speaker.  These  advantages  he  possessed  also  in 
common  conversation ;  but  he  displayed  them  more  especially 
on  public  occasions,  and  never  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  pulpit.  As  sub-almoner,  it  was  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
to  preach  twice  a  year  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  before  their  Ma^* 
jesties ;  and  most  Certainly  no  divine  in  the  course  of  the  King's 
long  reign,  more  recommended  himself  at  that  places  as  a 
forcible^  eloquent,  and  sound  preacher,  than  Dr.  Vincent 

**  On  becoming  Dean  of  Westminster,  he  of.  course,  re-, 
signed  the  head  mastership;  —  a  st^  highly  necessary  to  his 

*  Gmicnn't  Mafuine,  tvpitoMiit  to  yoI,  booEr.  ptrt  ii.  p.  639, 
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fiiture  heahih»  already  not  a  litde  impatrad  by  cott&inal  ccm- 
finement,  and  almost  total  abstinence  from  exercise.    But 
before  he  relinquished  this  statical,  in  which  he  had  attached  to 
himself  all  those  who  had  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  under  hii 
tuiti<m,  he  still  more  increased  his  popularity  with  Westmfai* 
steivmen,  by  the  publication  of  his  **  Defence  of  Public  Edn> 
cation/*  This  little  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  attack,  supposed 
to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rennell,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,    on   the   system  of  instruction  pursued  at  public 
schools,  |)articularly  in  the  important  matter   of  Religiob. 
Dr.  y.  on  this  occasion  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  support  of  his 
own  seminary;  and  roost  successfully  vindicated  it  from  the 
charge  of  n^lect  on  this  great  point,  by  detailing  specifically 
the  stated  exerdses  of  prayer  and  sacred  instruction  in  use  at 
Westminster.     After  this  period,  Dr.  V.  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  Deaneiy  and  his  living  of  Islip,  to  which  he 
presented  by  the  church  of  Westminster,  being  always  i 
dent  at  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  during  that  period  he 
frequently  honoured  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  his  valuable 
correspondence.     There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  his  release 
fit>m  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  school,  and  the  ease  and 
relaxation  of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  welUeamed 
preferment,  tended  to  the  .prolongation  of  his  valuable  life. 
After  all,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily  that  Dr.  Vincent 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.    His  mornings  were  dedi- 
cated to  reading;  his  evenings  to  the  society  of  his  friends.   In 
this  tranquil  and  peaceful  circle  he  endeai^ed  himself  to  all 
around  him  by  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  the  aflUbility 
of  his  demeanour,  and  the  charms  <^  his  conversation.     Here 
were    laid  open  that  singleness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of 
mind,  which  none  could  appreciate  justly  but  those  who  saw 
and  were  conversant  with  him  in  the  free  and  &miliar  hovars 
of  domestic  privacy.     With  qualifications  which  would  have 
conferred  dignity  on  the  highest  station  in  the  Church,  and 
with  an  ambition,  perhaps,  not  wholly  averse  from  rank  and 
elevation,  Dr.  V.  nevertheless  loved  quiet  and  retirement" 
it  appears  singular^  that  a  man  so  gifted ;  conducting  Ixim^ 
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mX  tbioil|jb:«  lo^g  life  wiftb  nich  ttnqfnilalU  propij^  re* 
iidhlgibr  mem  tfasa  half  a  century  in  the  seat  of  power;  pire* 
didfiig  for  a  eomiderable.time  ako  over  a  great  national  eata* 
Utthment ;  and  with  two  {daoea  *  of  some  note  already  in  the 
royal  hoos^old ;  shonld  have  miued  a  bishopric.  And  the 
wonder  n  still  increased,  when  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed^ 
in  an  eminent  d^ee^  His  Majesty's  ai^robation.  And  yet 
he  fired  to  bdiold  the  private  tutors  of  the  Dukes  of  Ruthmd 
and  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr  .Pitt,  andmany 
others,  elevated  to  the  episcopal  honours;  while  he,  attheend 
of  about  half  a  century,  obtained  a  prebendal  stall ;  and  to- 
wards the  oxiclunon  of  his  lif^  thoi]^t  himself  fiHrtnnate 
to  end  his  dajrs  in  a  deanery. 

It  has  been  said  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
King  was  desirous  this  Deanery  should  remain,  as  heretofore^ 
imnAy^  to  die  Bishopric  of  Rochester ;  and  that  the  brow 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Vincait  should  be  decorated  with  the 
mitre  of  that  see.  This  gracious  intention  was  notified  during 
a  personal  interview.  An  c^portuni^  actually  occurred  some 
years  after;  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  but  diat  the  royal 
promise,  stated  to  have  been  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  Forest  afew  years  before,  would  have  been  as  usual 
fulfilled;  but- when  Dr.  Dampier  was  translated  to  Ely,  His 
Majesty  was  in  an  infirm  state  of  health ;  and  Dr.  Walker 
King  was  nominated  by  the  minister  without  opposition. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir '  has  lefl;  two  sons  behind  him, 
bjr  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Wyatt^  and  who . 
died  m  1807.  The  Rev.  William  St.  Andrew  \rmoent,  the 
elder  of  these^  after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,,  obtfuned  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Thames-street^ 
in  the  heart  of  the  dty  of  London,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
ot^r  scm,  George-Giles,  is  the  present  Chapter  Clerk  to  the 
church  of  Westminster ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  that 
th^  may  be  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  their  own  fiither 
alone,    for  both  prefermtots;  as  he  resigned  in  &vour  of. 

*  King*!  Cbi^uo,  tnd  Sul^4ifmon^r• 
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the  one;  while  the  odier  was  an  er-^^^Ecui^nominadoii^  in  hiB 
quality  of  Dean.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  mamedy  and 
have  children ;  and  the  union  of  all  their  fiunilies,  at  his  resi* 
dence,  afbrded  to  the  grandfiither  the  highest  possible  sads- 
fection. 

Nor  ought  it  here  to  be  omitted,  that  the  possession  of 
the  rectory  of  Islip,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chap* 
ter  of  Westminster,  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  satisfactory 
results,  and  endeared  by  many  pleasing  recollections.  In  the 
first  place,  the  parish  is  venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  being 
the  birth-place  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  in  the  second,  the 
parsonage  house  had  been  rebuilt  by  Dr.  South,  a  theological 
writer  of  great  parts  and  learning,  who  died  there  in  1716 ; 
thirdly,  from  its  vicinity  to  Oxford,  it  affi>rded  him  an  easy 
communication  with  his  learned  friaids  in  that  university; 
and  finally,  it  presented  him  with  a  pleasing  retreat  doiii^ 
the  summer  months. 

Emulous  to  imitate  the  beneficence  of  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor, and  to  take  away  liie  obnoxious  plea  of  non-resi* 
d^iee,  fix>m  his  successors,  the  Doctor  expended  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds,  in  the  reparation  of  the  parsonage : 
one  thousand  of  which  arose  indeed  out  of  the  sum  received 
for  dilapidations ;  but  the  remainder  was  furnished  by  himself. 
Before  his  time,  the  incumbent  had  not  for  many  years  been 
able  to  live  there,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
mansion. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  this  worthy  dignitary  was  painted 
a  few  years  since  by  Howard,  in  his  character  of  Dean,  with 
the  appropriate  insignia  of  the  Bath^  of  which  order  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  ofiioers.  An  engraved  portrait  was  published  in 
1807. 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  William  Vincent,  D.  D. 

1.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Watson^ 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
8vo.  1780.    Anonymous. 

2.  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music,  8vo.  1787. 
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3*  A  Senaon  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  4to. 
1789. 

4*  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for 
the  Ghr^-coat  School  in  that  parish. 

N.  B.  This  being  a  very  loyal  discourse,  above  20,000  copies 
were  distributed  by  the  Associfttion  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  in  the  Strand;  it  was  also  reprinted,  at  Bath,  Canter- 
bury, and  Gloucester. 

5.  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb^  an  Hypothesis,  8vo. 
N.  B.  This  was  republished,  and  enlarged  under  the  title 

of  «  The  Greek  Verb  analysed."  2d  Edit. 

6.  De  L^one  Manliana,  Qusestio  ex  Livio  desumpta,  et 
Rei  Militaris  Romanse  studiosis  proposita,  auctore  Guliehn^ 
Vincent,  1795. 

7.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Euphrates ;  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  4to.  1799. 

8.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  1800.   Part.  I.  4to. 

9.  A  Defence  of  Public  Education,  addressed  to  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  answer  to  a  charge, 
annexed  to  his  Lorship's  discourse^  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  1799. 1801. 

10.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  Sunday  June  1, 
1 802,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving. 

3 1.  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  Part.  II.  4to.  1805. 

12.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan Sea,  translated  from  the  Greek,  1809. 

H.  Observations  on  the  Geography  of  Susiana  have  been 
lately  printed  in  Mr.  Valpey's  Classical  Journal,  No.  xviii. 

N.  B.  The  Dean  also  reviewed  several  articles  in  the  Bri- 
tish Critic,  particularly  that  relative  to  the  controversy  about 
the  Troad ;  and  inserted  many  articles  occasionally  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDANi 

LAfe  TREASVRBR  OF  THE  NAVT»  RBCSIVER-GSNERAL  OS  THE  DUCHY 
OF  CORNWALL)  AND  M.  P.  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ILCHESTER9  &C. 

1  HE  subject  of  the  present  article  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  singular,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  men 
perhaps  ever  known  in  this  country.  When  we  contemplate 
his  many  talents ;  his  great  Endowments ;  his  various  acquire- 
ments ;  as  evinced  in  the  multifiurious  characters  of  a  Poet, 
a  Prose-writer,  a  Dramatist,  an  Orator,  and  a  Ijeffsiatat,  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  phanomenon^  th^  like  of  which  has 
scarcely  been  witnessed  before,  within  the  range  of  our  bio- 
graphical hemisphere. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan*,  well  known,  both  as  an  actor,  and 

*  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.  was  horn  at  Qmka,  in  Ireland,  in  179I9  tnd  cdncited 
partly  at  Westminster  school,  and  partly  at  Trinity  college,  DuMin.  His  father,  whaa* 
name  was  also  Thonas,  had  taken  the  dcjgrree  of  D.  D.  at  the  lanw  oiureiBity ;  tad  tM^ 
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lecturer  on  doctttkm;  and  grandson  of  the  Rchr.  Dt.  Thoqiaa 
l^eridan,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Dean  Swift,  during  the 
reaidenoe  of  that  celebrated  vnt  and  writer  in  Ireland.  His 
mother*  was  an  accomplished  female,  who  dedicated  her 
leisure  hours  to  literature ;  and  was  careftd  to  convef  instruo* 
tion,  as  well  as  entertainment,  to  her  readers ;  for  her  works 
are  replete  with  every  thing  that  tends  to  inculcate  the  charms 
of  delicacy  in  the  one  sex,  and  of  morals  in  both. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  the  sulgect  of  this  artide^  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  Dotset-street,  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1751.  He  wfis  baptised  soon  after,  as  appears  from  the 
parochial  register,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  bdow.f 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was,  for  some  dme^  the  sole  instructor  of  her 
two  surviving  sons;  for  Thomas,  the  eldest,  died  in  child* 
hood.  After  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongu^ 
she  delivered  them  over  to  the  tuition  of  her  neighbour  and 


i^  into  holyocdcn,  obteiiwd  a  lining  by  mcuu  of  Detn  Sirift ;  he  tUokcpt  a  fe«p«cltb]« 
•cIxmI,  or  imther  aoideiiiy,  for  many  jmn  t  Dublin.  Being  very  inpforideniy  and  oC 
conna  dying  poor,  bis  too,  of  wbom  we  now  tzeaty  wu  obliged  to  endeevoor  to  obtain  a 
liveUhood  on  tbe  itage  i  and  aocoidiqgly,  in  1 743»  be  appealed  at  Smockr  Altey^  in  tbo 
cbancter  of  Richard  HI.  He  afterwards  beeame  uan^r  of  the  Dubliu  theatre  in 
Saoclc  Alley;  bat  that  property'was  entirely  rnined  in  consequence  of  lome  distnrbaocft 
that  took  place  there. 

He  now  csme  to  Eoglaod,  and  was  ei^pged  at  Drury  Lane  in  1760 ;  soon  after  whUh 
ha  obtained  a  pension  from  the  King^  with  which  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Blois,  in 
Fnnce. 

Hafir^  lost  his  wife  there,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1767»  exhibited  an  entcr- 
tsinmem  called  the  ''  Attic  Evening,"  consisting  of  reading,  singing,  and  music.  In 
reUnqpIabii^  the  profession  of  an  actor  In  177<^»  be  sncceeded  Mr.  Garrick  as  ma- 
nger of  Prary  Lane  theatre,  which  situation  he  rmigned^n  1779,  and  died  at  Mar* 
gateinl7S8. 

His  works  are  chiefly  connected  with  education }  the  principal  one,  in  l  ^ol.  4to  and' 
S  vob*  8vo.  is  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  which  all  the  wonls  are  properly 
accented,  according  to  his  standard. 

•  Miss  Fkanccs  Cbamberlahie,  gxand-daugbter  of  Sir  Oliter  Cbamberlaine,  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  This  Isdy  was  a  TCfy 
ingcnions  woman,  being  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel ;  Nouijshad,  a  moral 
romance;  and  the  Discovery,  a  comedy.    She  died  at  Btois  in  1767* 

t  **  Rirhmd  Btinsley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheri^lan,  baptized  Nov.  4, 1 7  ft  1  •"  Ha 
wne  eaUad  **  Richard/'  after  an  nncle ;  and  <<  Brinsley"  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Brinsley, 
or  nahtr  Brinddeif  Butler,  JBarl  of  Linesborough,  then  governor  of  the  county  of 
Cavaik  Thit  nobleman  had  htenned  hixutelf,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  favour  of 
tlitShtritefemily. 
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relation,  Mr.  Wkyte,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  thd 
capital,  in  the  month  of  April,  1758.  This  lady,  on  that  oc- 
casion, very  properly  adterted  to  the  necessity  of  **  patience" 
in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  She  complained,  that  her 
own  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  already;  and  hinted,  that 
all  his  stock  would  be  called  into  action  by  her  two  boys. 
This  was  so  far  good ;  but  when,  notwithstanding  the  self-love 
incident  to  a  mother,  we  find  her  adding,  that  ^^two  such  im- 
penetrable dunces  were  never  met  with  before,  in  the  course 
of  her  whdie  life,''  we  seem  to  be  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise  1 
Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  one  was  only  seven,  and 
the  other  (Charles*Francis)  but  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  this 
period :  the  latter,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  man  of  let- 
teirs,  became  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  and 
deputy  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  aspired  to,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained His  Majesty's  countenance  and  protection,  it  was  probably 
on  this  account,  that  he  made  choice  of  one  of  the  poor  knights* 
houses  at  Windsor,  for  his  place  of  residence  on  leavuig  Ire-^ 
land.  It  was  to  that  town,  therefore,  that  his  two  sons  were 
sent  in  the  autumn  of  1 759,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months ; 
when  the  good  and  worthy  mother  once  more  assumed  the 
office  of  preceptress :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the  necessity  of 
**  patience  ;**  and  it  is  probable,  that  either  the  boys  had  be- 
come more  docile  under  the  care  of  a  stranger ;  or  that  the 
lady  was  more  accustomed  to  the  difficult  art  of  teaching 
one's  own  children ! 

As  Charles,  at  an  early  period,  evinced  superior  diligence ; 
as  he  displayed  at-  the  same  time  great  correctness  of  ear,  and 
powers  of  voice ;.  and  contrived^  when  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  with  whose  peculiar  province 
this  qualification  was  intimately  connected,  to  recite  various 
passages  from  Milton  in  an  elegant  and  impressive  manner; 
no  fears  were  entertained  for  this  lad,  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  historian  of  that  revolution  at  Stockholm^ 
which  put  an  end  to  every  trace  of  Swedish  liberty  and  inde^ 
pendence.    But  in  respect  to  the  other,  who  was  placed  at 
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Harrow  gchooIiaiiMdiatdiy  after  the  Christmas  recess  of  ITSSf, 
he  was  sprigjidy  ami  wild,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent 
thither,  for  die  express  purpose  of  leammg  how  to  get  through 
the  world.  His  mother^  on  this  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have 
displayed  a  certdn  d^pnee  of  prophetical  sagacity,  when  she 
remarks  to  a  correspondait^  as  a  reason  for  the  change; 
^^  that  as  Dkk  probably  may  fall  into  a  bustling  life,  we  have 
a  mind  to  accustom  him  early  to  shift  for  himsdf  P' 

Dn  Simmer,  the  elqjant  and  accomplished  head  master, 
with  all  his  penetration,  could  discover  no  glimpse  of  fiiture 
talents  In  this  untoward  boy.  The  merit  was  reserved  for  the 
nearer  inspection  of-  Mr.  Samuel  (now  Dr.)  Parr,  then  one  of 
the  sub-preoeptc»s.  It  was  he  who  aroused  his  pu{»l  into 
actiidty  and  exertion ;  it  was  he  ^o,  substituting  emulation 
for  coercion,  induced  him  to  take  a  pride  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  ;  to  aspire  to  prtuse  and  to  distinction ;  to  exert 
his  memory,  which  was  strong  and  powerful;  to  display  his 
dawning  genius;  and  to  exhibit  some  early  specimens  of  that 
versatility  of  powers  and  endowments,  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  ocMQspicuous.  At  this  period  too,  he  gave  some 
occasional  symptoms  of  his  fiiture  character;  for  he  was 
iunbitious  of  applause ;  more  eager  to  acquire  than  to  retdm 
'  popularity;  careless  about  his  own  interests;  at  times  studious 
to  ex<^s;  always  witty,  facetious,  and  entertaining;  but  in 
general  so  indolent,  more  especially  when  not  excited  by  any 
ruling  passion,  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  lost,  rather 
Aaik  to  have  suspended^  his  powers  of  action.         ' 

Such  was  Dick  Sheridan  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  exactly 
such  was  the  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan,  at  the  age 
x>f  sixty  1  Mr.  Sheridan  was  never  sent  to  the  university.  For 
this,  various  reasons  may  be  asdgned ;  in  the  first  place,  he 
himself  might  not  have  been  very  desirous;  in  the  second,  his 
acquirements  at  Harrow  .were  perhaps  deemed  fiiUy  sufficient 
for  all  useful  purposes;  and  finally,  the  derangement  of  the 
family  affidrs  ia  likely  to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 

•  Mx»  Wliy tei  tht  KrhooUmanoi  befon  illuded  to. 
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a  xneasure.  This  last  argumait  must  appear  to  be  prefKm^ 
derant,  when  it  is  recollectod,  on  one  hand,  how  eaqpensive  sueh, 
a  system  of  education  is ;  and,  on  the  otl|ei^  that  hie  &ther 
neither  possessed  any  patrimonial^  or  acqmred  property;  while? 
his  professional  pursuits  were  both  unprofitable  and  precaripus. 
Indeed  the  family  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  subsisted,  at  this  very 
period,  on  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  profits 
derived  firom  lectures  on  locution. 

It  is  only  wonderfiil  how  Richard  coold  aetnalfy  obtain 
money  to  pay  the  fees  on  entering  himself  a  student  of  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  be  oiahled  to  keq>  his 
commons  while  there.  He  indeed  never  reeelved  a  call  to  the 
bar;  and  he  is  said  to  have  chiefly  supported  himself  at  this 
critical  period  by  his  literary  labours.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but,  both  on  this  and  fiiture  occasions,  he  wrote  frequently  for 
the  newspapers;  and  indeed  until  his  last  fiUal  iUness^  he  kept 
up  a  constant  connection  with  more  than  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  periodical  journals. 

It  was  at  this  q)och  that  a  translation  of  Aostasnetus,  fit>m 
the  Greek,  made  its  appearance;  which  has  been  attributed  to 
his  pen.  He  also  wrote  a  thousand  poetical  trifles,  which  may 
be  found,  perhaps,  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  day ;  but 
are  now  mislaid  and  fi>rgottcn.  Even  he  himself  was  utterly 
unable,  at  a  later  period,  to  make  out  a  catalc^^  of  his  own 
productions !  Some  fiu^ts  and  circumstances  have  been  lately 
communicated  to  me,  that  tend  to  exhibit  this  part  of  his  life 
in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  formerly  of  Lifiooki's  Inn,  who  was  the  early  friend 
of  Sheridan;  "  That  he  was  not  only  a  most  admirable  com- 
paniouf  accustomed  to  difluse  mirth  and  produce  hilarity  at 
the  festive  board ;  but  *  that  he  excelled  in  all  the  manly  and 
genteel  exercises.  In  particular,  he  dahced  with  uncommon 
gnU3e~;  and  was  so  excellent  an  horseman,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relative  to  that  art,  which  indeed  he  had 
been  regularly  taught  He  undertook,"  adds  my  informant, 
<<  out  of  mere  good  nature,  to  instruct  me ;  and  was  accustomed 
to  mount,  dismount,  and  ride  with  an  air  of  ease  and  el^^ance^ 
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tKat  deligheed  us  all/'  They  met  for  the  last  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  and-  spent  a  whole  evening  in  recapitu- 
lating their  former  adventures ! 

From  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  ^eridan  was  accustomed 
to  the  stage,  and  constantly  frequented  the  theatres.  But 
notwithstanding  his  &ther  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
histrionic  powers,  yet  so  lofty  were  his  own  peculiar  notions, 
that  he  would  have  rather  perished  with  hunger  in  the  street, 
than  have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Garrick,  provided  he 
should  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assume  the  character 
of  an  actor! 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seemed  fore-doomed  by  &te,  tliat 
his  life  should  assume  a  new  cidour,  and  his  pursuits  a  fresh 
direction,  from  the  drama.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first  saw, 
and  heard,  and  became  enraptured  with  Eliza  Linley,  at  ah 
oratorio ;  and  on  the  stage  too  of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  him- 
self was  fitted  afterwards  to  assume,  not  only  the  lead  and 
supmntendence,  but  also,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate  all  around- 
him  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in  genteel  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  young  lady  to  Bath,  and  as  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  period,  to  signalize  a  youthfid  lover's  affec- 
tion by  a  duel,  he  contrived  to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Mathews, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  living;  one  at  a  tavern  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near 
Bath.  The  latter  was  not  unattended  with  bloodshed ;  and 
both  the  combatants  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves 
with  great  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  A  trip  to  the  continent, 
and  a  marriage  there,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in 
England,  aft^r  their  return,  rendered  the  whole  affair  ro- 
lOantic  in  the  extreme !  But  the  denouement  of  this  romance 
was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr.  Linley,  the  father,  who,  by  the 
skill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  beautiful  daugher  Eliza,  hoped 
to  enrich  himsel£  At  length,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
decent  period,  a  reconciliation  ensued;  and  Maria  Linley, 
less  lovely,  but  not  less  interesting  than  her  elder  sister,  filled, 
or  rather  occupied  her  situation  in  the  oratorios,  which  at  that 
period  were  fii£hionably  attended ;  and  this  too,  to  a  degree, 
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sisarodj  to  be  credited  at  the  present  moment.  Hie  young 
lady,  last  mentioned,  soon  after  died  of  a  decline ;  she  actually 
expired,  indeed,  while  singing  of  the  famous  anthem  in  the 
Messiah,  <<  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth !" 

Both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  proposals  were 
conveyed  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  with  a  view  to  induce 
Mrs.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a  lucrative  engagement:  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  was  also  expressed  for  this  lady, 
who  united  all  the  requisites  of  scientific  skill,  with  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature,  in  her  own  person,  to  asfeist  at  her  private 
concerts.  But  the  first  were  rejected  with  disdain;  and  dbe 
second  declined  with  all  due  politeness.  The  proprietors  of 
die  Pantheon,  who  tempted  Mrs.  Sheridan's  necessities,  widi 
the  ofier  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  nights  only,  ex- 
periaioed  a  similar  rebuff  with  die  patentees  of  the  winter 
dieatres ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  period,  this  young  couple  were 
almost  literally  destitute  of  a  dinner,  and  utterly  unable  to 
pay  the  house  rent  of  their  residence  in  Orchard  Street,  Port^ 
man  Square. 

The  wife  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  made  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  husband;  and  it  may  be  questioned  perhaps 
by  prudent  inquirers,  if  in  their  situation,  he  did  not  carry 
his  pride  or  spirit  of  independence  rather  too  far?  At  any 
rate,  his  extreme  delicacy  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  most  rigorous  economy,  a  steady  application  of  his 
talents,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  support  his  haughty 
and  noble-minded  resolves,  for  such  they  in  reality  were^  by  a 
correspondent  dignity  of  conduct  on  his  own  part.* 

*  Ob  reading  tbi*  p«n«ge  to  a  fri«iui,  I  am  assured,  **  ihat  the  Sheridan!  and 
Linleys  had  baen  long  iotiroaie  together."  I  have  been  told  ahi^;  '<  that  Miai  Lin- 
lej  had  recovered  QOOOL  fr  jdq  a  Mr.  Long,  at  Uamnges  for  a  breach  of  contraet  of  mar- 
riage, Ofthat^umMr.Lioley,  her  father,  deducted  1500^.,  on  accoimc  of  bis  losa 
of  revenue,  in  consequence  of  manisge  {  and  with  the  other  moietj,  Mr.  Sheridats  kept 
liouse  after  his  manrtage  in  St.  Mary-te-Bone.'*  It  was  added,  '*  that  this  being  the 
first  considerable  sum  ever  in  his  possession,  he  acted  as  if  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Potosf 
bad  been  at  bis  comaaiid.  It's  speedy  diffusion  contribated  in  no  small  degree  to  iiu- 
tiau  him  in  those  habits  of  dissipatiim  and  extravagance  which  finally  occasioned  thi 
shipwreck  of  his  fortune'and  his  hopes ;  fix  as  it  tended  not  a  Utile  to  idBpcde^sp  it  finally 
put  an  untimely  end  to  his  brilliant  career.*'  ^*Ed. 
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But  although  Mr.  Sheridan  would  not  sufibr  his  lady  to 
appear  before  the  public^  in  the  character  of  a  aioger,  he  him- 
self had  no  objections^  to  subject  the  fruits  of  his  talentS|  to 
the  judgment  of  the  selfsame  tribunal  It  has  been  ccm- 
fidenty  and  repeatedly  asserted,  that  his  first  attempts  in  the 
diauBuUdc  art  were  not  prcqpitious,  even  in  his  own  estimalioiu 
Notwithstanding  this^  such  was  his  reputaticm  as  a  poet,  in 
oanseqaence  of  some  early  effiisiims,  that  his  friends  ad^rised 
him  to  persevere!  and  as  the  dramatic  muse  then,  as  now, 
rewarded  her  successful  votaries  mth  great  liberality,  h& 
reeolwd  to  attempt. a  comedy.  The  <<  Rivals,"  was  accord- 
ingly produced  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  lidd  the  fimn* 
dation  of  his  fiiture  eminaiee  in  this  line  of  composition.  True 
it  is,  that  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequ^ice  of  some  marics  of 
disaf^probation  *,  in  respect  to  certain  parts  of  the  dialc^me; 
but  yet  the  critics  unanimously  pronounced  it  a  wonderful  per^ 
formance  at  the  age  of  tw^ity-five.  Afier  some  judicious 
alterations,  curtiCilments^  aiui  emendations,  it  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  what  is  termed 
a  <*  stodc  piece,"  in  the  language  of  the  theatres. 

t&ving  at  length  succeeded,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in 
a  play^  that  exhibited  a  consideraUe  portion  of  feeli]^  sen- 
timent, and  gentility,  be  next  determined  to  vary  his  powers 
by  producing  a  farc^  calculated  to  display  broad  wit  and 
vulgar  merriment.  The  farce  of  ^^  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  is  said 
to  have  been  written  within  the  space  of  forty-dght  hours; 
and  it  gratified  the  galleries  exceedingly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season,  (in  the  autumn 
of  1776,)  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
industrious  during  the  preoedii^  summer,  obtained  new  and 
increased  applause,  by  producing  the  Comic  Opera  of  the 
"  Duenna."     On  this  occasion  his  lyric  powers  proved  highly 

*  It  has  been  said  by  the  adroiren  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  the  sole  fault  cona'tsted  in 
the  bad  acting  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  displayed  none  of  the  brigina!  brogue,  and  perKmiSed 
no  put  of  the  cfaaiiietcr  of  Sir  Ludut  CTlVi^er.  This  actor  was  saccecded  by  Mr. 
CKnch,  Wkth  the  hapfiieat  tS&et ;  and  he  ia  hia  turn  has  been  succeeded  wiili  increased 
•ppbaaa,  by  aovM  of  the  ical  naiivea  of  Iiehnd,  no  winae  part  it  ^ha  altogether  un- 
neceataiy  to  study  the  iMilDti  of  the  Hibcmian  hero.  ^  , 
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serviceable  by  inlfiising  grace,  variety,  and  humour  into  the 
songs;  while  the  elegance,  correctness,  and  point  of  the  die-- 
tion,  added  new  zest  to  the  dialogue.  In  short,  every  thing 
contributed  to  render  this  drama  at  once  pleasing,  popukr, 
and  productive.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  feir  to  add,  that  both 
the  success  and  celebrity  of  that  production  were  not  a  Ktde 
assisted  by  the  excellence  of  the  musick,  and  the  talents  of  the 
singers.  Were  merit  of  Ais  kind  to  be  estimated  by  the 
result  alone,  the  Dueniia  might  be  deemed  superior  to  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  by  having  run  half  a  score  of  nights  longer. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  reputation  had  now  reached  the  utmost 
pinnacle  of  dramatic  fame,  and  yet  his  fortune  had  obtained 
but  little  increase.  Gay,  volatile,  <Us6ipated,  and  hoq>itaide 
to  excess,  his  table  was  open  to  the  whole  circle  of  his  fiiends 
and  admirers ;  and  who  would  not  have  been  eager  to  enjoy 
tihe  unrivalled  music  and  imequalled  wit  of  sueh  an  host 
and  hostess?  Yet  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  his  ex-> 
pences,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  revenues,  such  were  the  fiis-. 
dnating  manners,  talents,  and  reputation  of  the  author  of  the 
<*  Duenna"  at  this  moment,  that  he  contrived  to  enter  into, 
and  succeed  in  a  n^ociation  with  Crarrick,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  part  of  his  share  of  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
On  this  occasion  he  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.- 
Linley:  these  gentlemen  in  1776)  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
30,000Z.  to  the  English  Roscius,  who  at  the  same  time  reserved 
to  himself  certain  other  claims  on,  and  advantages  from  the 
house.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  is  allowed  to  have- 
displayed  great  talents  at  Jlnance ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that 
he  was  incapable  of  advancing  a  single  shilling;  he,  however, 
contrived  by  mortgage  alone,  to  obtain  the  money,  and  fiilfil. 
all  his  engagements.  The  unfortunate  Lacy,  in  an  evil  hour, 
was  also  induced  to  make  a  transfer  of  his  property :  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  history  and  suffering  of  the  de- 
scendant of  this  gentleman  without  compassion  ! 

"  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  ♦,"  first  performed  on  the  24th 

*  ThU  M  not  an  original  plt/y  being  merely  altered  from  Sir  John  VtDbwgli't  ei»*  * 
medj  of  the  '<  ReUpM." 
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of  Febroaiy  1777;  brought  crowded  houses  to  the  great  sa- 

.  tifl&cdmi  of  the  new  partnership ;  while  the  '*  School  for 

Scandal,"  literally  filled  their  empty  treasury.    Thia  &r-famed 

.  comedy,   first  delighted  an  English  audience  on  the  Sth  of 

.  May,  of  the  same  year ;  and  during  the  whole  season  obtainal 

the  rapturous  commendations  Qf  all  the  gay,  genteel,  and 

feshionable  dides.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  critics  have  re- 

'  marked  that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  point  of  morals ;  and 

not  altogether  original  in  point  of  characters.    Joseph  and 

Charles  have  been  copied,  we  are  told,  fix)m  some  of  Fieldii^s 

.  novek;  while  Sir  Oliver  Surfiice  is  the  counter-part  of  the 

'  tiero  of  a  comedy  penned  by  his  own  mother.    Yet,  notwith- 

ntandiwg  this,  it  must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  best 

written,  and  the  best  contrived  productions  of  the  present  day. 

.  It  oogfat  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  grace  and 

dignity  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  together  with  the  sinipilar 

and  appropriate  powers'  of  a  King,  a  Pahner,  and  a  Smith, 

contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  success.    This  bril- 

-  liant  dramatic  effort,  which  obtained  for  its  author  the  title  o( 

the  <^  Modem  Congreve,"  has  never  as  yet  been  published, 

although  a  corrected  copy  was  entrusted  to  a  respectable  book- 

sdler  for  this  eqpress  piurpose.  * 

A  musical  piece,  called  the  *<  Camp,"  had  been  brought  out 
during  the  preceding  season,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  military  spectacle^  we  being  then  at  war  with  America. 

The  '<  Critic,"  althoufj^  manifestly  modelled  firom  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  R^earsal,  was  soon  after  received  with 
abundant  apfdause,  on  account  of  the  novelty,  and  application 
of  the  satire.  Sir  Fretfiil  Plagiary  was  a  character  entirely 
new  to  the  drama»  although  not  to  real  life. 

The  lamented  death  of  Garrick  in  1779,  produced  a  Mo- 
nody from  the  same  pen.  It  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  with  much  pathos;  but  it 
was  little  calculated,  even  with  all  her  powers,  to  produce  the 
necessary  stage  effect. 

*  Mr.  Sheri^n  ictiMily  tola  the  co]>7-rtght  of  the  School  for  Sctndal  to  Mr.  Btdfr 
way,  of  ftcddyiy,  who  potsciies  the  receipt  for  the  same.  —  Ed.      ^  j 
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Mr.  Sheridan  had  now  enjoyed  an  uninterraptad  carder  of 
applause  for  many  years,  without  bdng  enriched  by  labours, 
which  would  have  rendered^any  other  man  in  the  nadon,  not 
only  independent,  but  affluent  He  would  have  still  continued 
perhaps,  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  to  have  received  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  annually,  had  not  the  secret  whiqieiings 
of  ambition,  intimated  a  new  road  to  glory. 

Mr,,  now  Lord  John  Townshend,  a  younger  son  of  tfce 
first  Marquis  Townshend,  was  like  himself,  a  poet,  and  it  la 
ndt  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  congeniality  of  their  minds 
should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance,  and  then  an  in- 
timacy. They  are  supposed  indeed,  to  have  combined  with 
several  other  wits  of  the  day,  in  pix)ducing  a  series  of  mock 
heroic  poems*,  which  were  eagerly  read,  difiiised,  and  ap- 
plauded, from  one  end  of  ^e  kingdom  to  the  other.  It  was 
this  gentlanan  who  first  introduced  Mr.  Shmdan  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  this  incident  converted  the  poet'  into  a  politician  and 
a  patriot. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliib- 
ment  through  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length,  in  178(^ 
produced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stafford, 
which  then,  as  now,  owns  no  patron.  The  mere  expenoes  of 
this  election  are  said  to  have  cost  him  10002.,  a  sum  which  he 
borrowed  with  some  difficulty ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough 
p}  be  returned  at  so  trifling  an  expence^  as  there  was  a  petition 
against  him,  to  the  fifteenth  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  along 
with  Mr.  Monckton,  uncle  to  Viscount  Galway.  What  is 
not  a  litde  remarkable^  he  and  this  gendeman  were  colleagues 
during  no  fewer  than  six  successive  pariiaments,  for  the 
same  place;  viz.  those  of  1780,  1784,  1790,  1796,  1801,  and 
180S. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  now  entirely  relinquishing  die  Muses,  became 
a  r^lar  attendant  in  St  Stephen's  Chi^l;  and  both  there, 
and  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  time^  was  a  streniums 
opposer-  of  the  American  war,  and  consequently,  a  violent 

^  The  Prubstiunary  Odet,  &c.  Mr.  Sheridan  dbdaimed  any  share  in  them. 
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foe  to  Loord  Noil's  administration.  On  the  conclusion  of 
hoatUitiesi  he  joined  with  many  celebrated  men,  in  a  plan,  for 
procuriqg  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  actually  sat  in  a  con- 
yeaatioa  for  that  esqpress  purpose^  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Diike  of 
Norfolk,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wyville,  then  chairman  of  the  York- 
shire CkHomittee;  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart  and  a  multitude  of 
oth&c  distinguished  charactesrs.  On  this,  as  on  many  similar 
oocasioDs,  Be  w&aX  much  further  than  his  party  either  wished^ 
or  intended ;  the  Whigs,  ccmsidered  as  a  body,  being  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  very  fond  of  that  measure. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  now  deemed  so  able^  and  at 
the  same  time,  so  useful  an  aissistant,  that  when  the  Rocking^ 
bam  party,  in  1782,  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  power,  he  waa 
immediatdiy  nominated  under-secretary  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  ^  selected  at  that  period,  to  preside  over  the  foreign 
department.  In  this  new  and  arduous  situation,  time  sufficient 
for  a  display  of  his  abilities,  was  not  allowed^  for  the  Earl  of 
Sbelburne  having  been  declared  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  by; 
the  especial  intervention  of  the  Ejng,  on  the  lamented  demise 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  resigned,  after  a  few 
months  a^yipent  of  office,  and  was  of  course  followed^bgr 
his  secretary. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  before  engaged  in  the  <^  English** 
man,"  now  joined  in  a  similar  p^iodical  paper,  called  ^^  The 
Jesuit,"  but  it  ought  to  be  here  explicitly  stated,  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  that  bitter  attack  on  a  great  Personage, 
whidi  afterwards  produced  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  His 
Miyesty's  Attorney  General,  and  a  twelvemonth's  impris<»l- 
m«nt  to  the  publisher,  f 

At  lengthy  a  reconciliation  having  taken  place  between  two 
great  politicians,  who  had  bitterly  attacked  each  other,  during 
the  American  contest,  they  soon  gained  the  ascendant  in  th? 
House  of  Commons,  by  their  united  taleits,  and  inflnenoe ; 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  accordingly  formed  a  part  of  the  Coalitii» 

•  Mr.  Wilkie,  who  «w  abandoned  by  the  party,  that  bad  instigated  him  to  his  ruio»    . 

L  4 
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Administration,  by  being  appointed  to  the  confidential  and 
important  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury,  in  1783. 

While  in  this  station,  he  for  the  first  time,  began  to  display 
the  expansive  and  versatile  powers  of  a  mind,  singularly 
fraught  with  a  combination  of  different  talents.  As  if  awed 
hitherto,  by  the  splendid  talents  of  k  Burke,  a  Fox,  and 
a  Pitt,  he  had  either  preserved  a  complete  silence,  or  only 
taken  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  debate.  But  when  the 
India  Bill,  that  fatal  measure,  which  suddenly  overset  the  new 
Administration,  came  under  the  o^izance  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  parliamentary  talents,  suddenly  burst  forth,  and 
from  that  day,  he  began  to  be  considered  a  rising  orator. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  the  proper  place  to  take  a  general  re- 
view of  his  parliamentary  career. 

The  first  time  that  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  have  be^n  on  November  20,  1780, 
when  he  alluded  to  the  petition  presented  against. the  sitting 
members,  complaining  of  an  undue  election  for  the  borough 
of  Stafford,  and  containing  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
On  this  occasion  he  defended  his  own  conduct;  termed  the 
petition  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  deemed  it  very  hard  to 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  crimes,  for  perhaps  a  whole  year, 
before  the  calumny  was  duly  ascertained  and  refuted.  Mr. 
Rigby,  the  Paymaster-General,  attempted  to  ridicule  this 
complaint ;  but  he  was  answered  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  election 
was  finally  confirmed. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  *^  for  the  better  regulation 
of  His  Majesty's  Civil  List  Revenue;  and  for  abolishing  seve- 
ral useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places ;  and  for  apply- 
ing the  monies  arising  therefirom,  to  the  public  service,'*  on 
February  26,  1781,  the  member  for  Stafford  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House ;  and  as  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  studied  one. 

The  latter  gentleman,  having  ridiculed  all  pretexts  to  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  and  hinted,  that  their  sole  object 
was  place,  power,  and  emolument;  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  short 
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And  appoflite  exordium  obaenred :  *^  that  although  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  answer  any  charge,  which  was  accompanied  by  wit, 
and  irony,  yet  he  was  bound  to  notice  two  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  similiee  at  least  The  one  was,  the  insinuation 
tbat*^  the  Opposition  was  envious  of  those  who  basked  in  court 
stnuhine,  and  desirous  merely  to  obtain  their  places.  Now 
I  beg  leave"  said  he,  *^to  remuid  him  that  althou^  the 
sun  affiirded  a  genial  warmth,  it  also  occasioned  an  intem- 
perate heat,  which  tainted  every  thing  it  reflected  upon.  This 
exoesrive  heat  tended  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  cherish;  to  putrify, 
as  well  as  to  animate ;  to  dry,  and  soak  up  the  wholesome 
juices  of  die  body  politic,  and  turn  the  whole  of  it  into  one 
mass  of  corruption*  If  those,  therefore  who  sat  near  him,  did 
not  enjoy  so  genial  a  warmth,  as  the  honourable  gentleman, 
and  others,  who  like  him,  kept  close  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  he  was  certain  at  least,  that  they  breathed  apurer 
air,  an  air  less  infected,  and  less  corrupt  Another  of  the  ho- 
nourable gendeman^s  allusions  was  not  quite  a  new  one.  He 
had  talked  of  the  *<  machine  of  state,"  and  of  the  <'drag  chain 
of  opposition.'*  He  would  only  observe  i^pon  this,  that  a  drag 
chain  was  never  applied,  but  when  a  machine  was  going  down 
hill ;  and  then  it  was  applied  wisely.  As  to  any  thing  elsethe 
goitleman  has  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  ofier  a  reply;  but 
sliall  sit  down,  with  observing,  that  the  most  serious  parts  of 
his  arguments,  appear  to  me,  to  be  the  most  ludricous." 

On  March  1,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Sb^dan  made  a 
motion,  relative  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  West- 
mister.     On  this  occasion,  he  stated  that  the  late  disgraceful 
riots,  (in  1780)  had  proceeded  from  a  venal,  and  incompetent 
,    magistracy;  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  again  seeing  << orderly 
l^lipgeants  attending  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Courts  of 
V^istice  beset  with  soldiers."     He  concluded  by  movin);  three 
'propositions,  the  last  of  which  was  for  appointing  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power  of  the  City  of 
Westminstar,  in  nespect  to  theriots  in  June  hAU    He  added, 
^  it  was  then,  fgid  indeed  always,  his  opinion,  that  the  city  of 
Westminster  should  be  governed  by  a  corporatebody,  dect- 
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€d  bjr  die  peqple,  jn  the  swie  lowner,  aa  lias  been  pr^ctiMd 
for  ageB,  in  the  metropoUs  of  the  British  Entire. 
.  On  November  27>  be  auj^rted  his  iriend  Mr.  Fox^in 
oppomng  the  Am^ican  war,  to  which  he  wasiuniformly  ayerse. 
The  atteo^t  to  pledge  the  Hoose  of  Conunons^  by  means  o£ 
the  address  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  /<  to  the 
unqualified  support  of  a  detennination  so  frantic  and  desperate^ 
in  sfiite  of  seven  years'  dear  bought  experience,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  ruin,''  became  the  firuitfiil 
subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Opposition.  It  was 
also  urged  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  ^^  that  it  was  audadoua 
in  the  extreme  to  hold  sudi  language  at  a  time  when  the  cala- 
mitous efficts  of  the  misconduct  of  ministers  celled  for  penit^ioe 
and  humiliation,"  nor  was  it  forgotten  to  urge,  *^  the  deluskm 
recurred  to,  from  year  to  year,  to  support  this  odious  and  uo- 
juat  war;"  as  well  as  ^*  the  gross.and  criminal  mismanagement 
tiiat  appeared  in  every  branch  of  administration,  and  partieu- 
larly  in  die  naval  department,  then  confided  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich." 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  attacked  Mr.  Rigby,  and  in  oppositic^ 
to  his  positive  assertion,  maintained  <^that  the  House  of  CovH" 
moBSy  as  now  constituted^  did  not,  and  was  not  capable  of  de* 
daring,  the  s^ise  of  the  country  at  large."  After  hintipg  at 
the  influence  and  corruption,  by  means  of  which  the  votes  of 
many  of  the  members  were  obtained,  he  dedared  that  the  ar- 
guments proceeding  from  the  ministerial  bench,  only  tended  to 
prove  <<  that  those  occupying  high  offices  were  entitied  to  the  ^ 
support  of  the  country,  exactly  in  pn^rtion  as  they  shewed 
tiiemselves  unfit  to  govern  it."  He  at  the  same  time,  veiy 
happily,  ridiculed  the  assertion  of  lA>rd  George  Germaine^ 
^*  ^lat  he  still  coiyimied  to  regard  America  as  the  brightest 
jewel  of  the  British  crown; "  and  during  the  course  of  this 
ddbate  it  was  apparoit,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
sides  of  the  House.  ^ 

When  Mr.  Fox,  on  Feb.  7,  1782,  accused  the  Earl  Sand* 
wich,  of  *^  ro68  mismanagement  in  respect  to  our  naval 
affiurs,"  he  was  strenuously  and  ably  supported  by  the  subject 
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of  HoA  mfiBoir,  wko  made  a  poiated  attack  on  Lsnd  Noitlif 
aad  lanieDted  that  the  country  bad  kitt  llie  antttaaeeof  a 
Kqppel,  a  Howe^  a  BarriDgtan,  a  Parker,  a  Haiktid,  and  a 
Bjron,  all  of  whom  had  retired  in  disgaat!  l%e  motion 
agaiiist  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj,  was  lost  bya  majority 
of  only  22. 

At  kngAi  on  February  27,  178S,  the  Treasury  Bench  was 
left  in  a  minority,  on  General  Conway's  motion  ibr  putdng  an 
end  to  the  American  war;  and  Mr.  9iaeidan  next  day  sup* 
ported  Lord  John  Cavendish's  proposition,  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  His  Migesty's  ministers ;  on  the  latter  occaiicgi»  he 
onee  more  ridiculed  tke' character,  the  oondnct,  and  inoonais- 
tenqr,  of  the  Right  Honourable  RicbaKd  Rigby,  wko  in  the 
coiurse  of  that  day's  debate,  ^^had  assured  the  House,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  (North)  ought  to  resign  all  his  offioas : 
$mA  yet-deelared  with  the  same  breath,  that  he  would  give  his^ 
vote  for  retmning  the  possession  ci  them ;  who  had  declared 
that  the  American  war  ought  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
yet  had  uniformly  voted  for  its  continuance  !  I  do  not  mean, 
however,'*  adds  he  *<  to  insinuate  any  improper  motives  farlhis 
conduct.  I  believe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  have 
been  sincere^  for  iis  a  manber  of  parliament,  as  a  privy  coot* 
cillor,  and  a  private  individual,  he  has  doubtless  detested  the 
American  war  as  much  as  any  <me.  But  he  has  never  be^ 
able  to  persuade  the  Pay-Master  General  that  it  was  a  iad 
war;  and  in  nrfiich  ever  of  these  two  characters  he  might 
speak,  it  unfortunately  was  the  Pay-Master  who  always  gave 
his  vote  in  that  House  I " 

On  May  7,  1782,  Mr.  Sheridan  wapported  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
asotion,  **  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Aate  of  the  representation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  to  the 
Houses  their  observations  thereon." 

On  May  7,  1 7B3,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  following  resolutions  t 

1.  <^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House^  that  measures 
were  highly  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  fiiture  prevention  of 
bribery  and  expenoe  at  elections ;" 

m.  ^  That  for  the  foture,  when  Ae  auyprity  of  voters  < 
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,my  bdiXNigh,  shall  be  omivicted  of  gross  and  notorious  cor- 
mption   before  a  sdect  committee  of  that  House,  ^ipowtcd 

:i;to  try  the  merits  of  any  election,  such  borough  shall  be  dis- 
franchizedy  and  die  minority  of  voters,  not  so  conricted,  shall 
be  oititled  to  vote  for  the  comity,  in  which  such  borough  shall 
be  situated ;  ** 

And  3.  ^<  That  an  addition  of  Knights  of  the  Store,  and  of 
representatives  of  the  Metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  share 
of  the  representation." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  longer  in  power,  while 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury;  not- 

•  withstanding  which,  the  latter  declared  **  that  the  remedy  did 
not  go  fiu*  enough:  yet,  nevertheless,  he  would  vote  for  it. 
The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament''  said  he  <<  is  one  of 

.  those  objects,  which  in  my  mind  ought  to  be  a  leading  measure 
as  it  tends  to  correct  the  great  vice  in  the  representation,  their 
subservience  to  government,  in  consequence  of  the  long  lease 
of  seven  years,  obtained  from  their  constituents,  the  people. 
Shorten  that  period  and  you  unquestionably  strengthen  the 
intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  representative  and 
constituent ;  and  the  situation  of  the  latter  being  more  precari- 
ous, he  is  likely  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  trust."  * 

On  January  12,  IT^^*,  while  the  House  was  in  a  committee 
on  the  <<  state  of  the  nation,"  Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  Mr.  Pitt 
with  great  severity ;  he  also  assailed  Mr.  Dundas  with  all  the 
poignancy  of  wit  and  humour.  He  next  alluded  to  the  arts 
practised  by  the  Grenrilles,  to  turn  out  the  administration  of 
which  he  himself  had  formed  a  part,  and  read  a  passage  from 
the  journals,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  shew  that  secret 
influence  of  a  similar  nature  then  prevailed :  and  what  was  not 
a  little  remarkable,  the  agent's  name  was  Temple ;  but  he 
happened  to  be  only  in  progress  to  nobility :  and  was  but  a 
simple  baronet,  not  a  peer."  He  then  descanted  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the 
t>rivil^es  of  the  commons ;  and  illustrated,  by  several  apt  and 
beautifiil  examples,  the  new  idea  of  Mr.  Fox,  **  that  the  prac- 
tice of  our  constitution  was  more  perfect  than  the^heoiy." 
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Whrn  Mr«  Alderman  Sawbridgeon  June  16»  1784,  made 
A  motion  '^  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
preacnt  state  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament,"  he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  deprecated  the  "  previous  question,"  persisted  in  by. 
Lord  Mulgrav^  the  friend  of  the  Premier,  "  as  it  would  afford 
the  public  room  for  suspicion,  that  suoh  a  motion  was  made 
otdlusively,  and  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  con- 
nivance." Mr.  Pitt  was  now  in  office^  and  hoK^.  North,  with, 
whom  the  Whigs  had  coalesced,  although  in  opposition,  openly 
declared  himself  av^se  to  any  reform  whatsoever ! 

On  July  19,  1784,  the  member  for  Sta£Ebrd,  who  had  be^ 
fore,  strenuottdy  and  ably  supported  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill, ' 
now  exhibited  equal  talents,  in  attacking  the  counter  plan  for 
r^vlating  the  affiurs  of  India,  produced  on  the  part  of  Mr- 
Pitt  When  the  latter  gentleman,  soon  after,  moved  for  pay- 
ing ihe  arrears  of  the  civil  list,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  way  of  reply, 
read  the  Kii^s  speech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  His  Ma- 
jesty most  graciously  observed :  "  I  have  carried  into  strict 
exectttioQ  the  several  reductions  in  my  civil  list  expences.  I 
have  introduced  a  further  reform  into  other  departments,  and 
suppressed  several  sinecure  places  in  them.  I  have  by  this 
means  so  regulated  ray  establishment,  that  my  expences  shall 
not  in  fiiture  eixeed  my  income." 

The  <^  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  <Hhe  Irish  Resdntions," 
*^the  Taxes  on  Cottons,  Stufis,  Female  Servants,"  "the 
Irish  Propositions,"  all  occupied  the  attention,  and  were 
spoken  to,  when  before  parliament,  by  the  member  for  Stafford, 
in  178^  In  17B6,  he  ably  and  manfully  opposed  the  extrava- 
gant pkna  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  for  fortifying  and 
protecting  the  dodi:  yards,  by  means,  of  numerous,  extend ve^ 
and  expensive  works  f  instead  of  recurring  to  the  natural  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  a  powerful  navy.  On 
this  occasioR,  he  .alluded  to  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the 
mttitary  power  of  the  crown,  which  originated  in  this :  ^'that  it 
was  in  ibe  nature,  of  -Kjaagp  to  love  power,  and  in  the  consti- 
tntkm  of  armies  to  obey  Kin^."     He  also  observed,  ^^  tliat 
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&te  8trottghold%  now  dcmtended  for,  if  maintaiiMd  m  they 
must  be,  in  peace,  by  iW  and  discipIiQed  garrisons ;  if  mil 
profided  Mid  calenlatod  to  stand  regidar  sieges  as  the  present 
plan  professed ;  and  if  ^itended  to  all  the  objects  to  whkh  the 
system  must  inevitably  lead,  whether  they  were  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  inducements  to  tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  views,  or  as 
engines  ofpowar,  in  case  of  actual  rupture;  would  in  truth 
present  ten  times  the  means  of  curbing  and  subduing  the 
eountiy,  that  could  be  stated  to  arise,  even  fiom  doublisig  the 
present  military  estoblislunent;  with  thb  estroardinary  aggra* 
vation  attending  die  folly  of  consenting  to  such  a  system,  thai 
those  very  navidstCNres,  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources  of 
our  future  navy,  the  effectual  preservation  of  whidi  was  the 
pretence  for  these  unassailable  fortresses,  would  in  that 
case^  become  a  pledge  and  hostage^  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
which  in  a  country,  circumstanced  as  this  was,  must  insure  mi 
unconditional  submission  to  the  most  extravagant  claims  which 
despotism  could  dictate.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  commenced  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  die  subject  of  diis  memdr  was  actively 
engaged  for  several  years.  Tlie  first  difficult  enoounDsred,  by 
'  thosewho  brought  the.charges,  was  an  evident  imwiUingness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  produce  the  neces* 
sary  documents.  At  length,  Mr.  Burke^  on  April  4,  178€» 
charged  the  kite  Govemor-Oenefal  of  Bengal,  with  hi^ 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  lodged  nine  articles  agMnst 
him,  on  the  taUe  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  of 
diese^  which  comprdiended  the  Rohilla  war,  was  lost,  87  Mly 
having  voted  for  the  motion,  while  119  declared  against  it,  4Xi 
June  1st.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  ICr.  Fox  biOD^t 
forward  the  Baiares  diai^  which  was  carried  by  a  magodtf 
of  119  to  79,  the  Qiancdlor  of  die  Exoheqner  cooeurring  in 
the  vote. 

On  February  7di  1787,  in  a  committee  of  the  whde  Houie^ 
Mr.  Sheridan  presented  die  fourth  chaige^  viz.  the  resumptioii 
of  the  Jaghires,  and  die  coiifiacation  of  the  treasures  of  liia 
Princcises  of  Onde^  on  which  occasion,  during  a  qseech  of 
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fire  faoBTs  1^  ft  hidl^  he  oommanded  the  universal  atte&tien 
and  admiratioii  of  all  who  heard  hhn. 

He  commenoed  his  speedi  by  some  pointed  alknioBS  to  die 
coadiKct  of  Sir  Elgah  Impey,  who  had  recurred  to  the  low 
and  artful  stratagem  of  printed  hand  bills  of  defence^  in  fitvonr 
ef  Mr.  Hastings,  In  respect  to  the  present  articles  of  accusa- 
ttoiu  Neither  the  informality  on  any  subsisting  evidence^  nor 
the  addocement  of  any  new  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
late  CSiief  Justice  of  Bengal,  could  make  the  slightest  impres- 
^ioo  upon  the  vast  and  strong  body  of  proof  now  intended  to 
jbe  bron^t  forward.  The  long  and  unwearied  attention  paid 
by  parliament  to  the  afikirs  of  India,  —  the  voluminous  pro* 
ducdons  of  their  committees,  — the  repeated  recommendations 
of  I&  Majesty,  —  were  all  undeniable  proofs  of  the  moment, 
and  magnitude  of  the  consideration;  and  incontn>vertibiy 
established  this  plain,  broad  fact,  that  parliament  had  directly 
acknowledged  that  the  British  name  and  character  had  been 
dishonoured,  and  rendered  detested  throughout  India,  by  Ae 
malversation  and  crimes  of  the  principal  servant  of  the  East 
India  company.  To  some  sarcasms  propagated  in  another 
place,  he  would  ask,  '<  Is  parliament  misspending  its  time  by 
inquiring  into  the  oppressions  practised  on  millions  of  un* 
fortunate  persons ;  and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  daring  de^ 
linquent,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of 
enormous  tyranny,  and  rapacious  peculation,  to  exemplary 
and  condign  punishment?  Was  it  a  misuse  of  their  fiuictions^ 
to  be  diligent  in  attempting  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  attached 
to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  to  rescue  the  national  cha>- 
ratter  fipom  lasting  infamy  ? 

^  Their  indefatigable  exertions  in  committees, — their  nu» 
merous,  elaborate,  and  clear  reports, -~  dieir  long  and  in* 
teresting  debates, — their  solenm  addresses  to  thethrone — thdr 
rigorous  legislative  acts,  —  their  marked  detestation  of  that 
novel  and  base  sophism  in  the  prindples  of  judicial  inquiry, 
(flife  constant  language  of  the  Governor  General's  servile 
diperiianis  /)  that  crimes  might  be  compounded,  —  that  the 
gniH  df  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  balanced  by  his  niocesseflu -^ 
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Uiat  fortunate  events  were  a  fiill  and  complete  aet^off  against 
a  system  of  oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  faith,  peculation, 
and  treachery, — and  finally,  their  solemn  and  awfiil  judgment, 
that  in  the  case  of  Benares,  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  ^as  a 
proper  abject  of  parliamentary  impeachment;  had  covered 
thfim  with  applause,  and  brought  them  forward  in  the  fiace  of 
all  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  perpetual  admiradob*  The 
vote  of  the  last  session,  by  which  the  conduct  of  iimfiUar  of 
India^  this  comer-stone  of  our  strength  in  the  East,  this  talis-' 
man  ^  the  British  territories  in  Asia,  was  censured,  did  the 
greatest  honour  to  an  English  House  of  .Commons,  as  it  must 
be  the  forerunner  of  speedy  justice  on  that  character  which 
was  said  to  be  above  censure;  but  whe^e  deeds  were  sudi,  as 
no  difficulties,  no  necessities  could  justify;  for  where  is  the 
situation,  however  elevated,  and  in  that  elevation,  however 
embarrassed,  that  can  anthoriae  the  wilful  commission  of 
oppression  and  rf^Mudty?' 

As  to  the  preset  chai]g^  ^^  He  professed  to  Gon,  that  he 
felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  omviction;  and 
it  was  from  that  conviction,  he  believed  the  conduct  of  War- 
ren Hastings  in  regard  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Begums^ 
comprehended  every  species  of  human  offence.  He  had  proved 
himself  guilty  of  rqmcity,  at  once  violent  and  insatiable — <rf* 
treachery,  cool  and  premeditated,  —  of  oppression,  usdess  and 
unprovoked,  —  of  breach  of  faith,  unwarrantable  and  base,  — 
of  cruelty,  unmanly  and  unmercifiiL  These  were  the  crimes 
of  which,  in  his  soul  and  conscience^  he  arraigned  Warren 
Hastings;  andof  whichhehadtheomfidenoeto  say,  he  should 
convict  him! 

<^  As  there  were  gentlemen  ready  to  stand  up  his  advocates, 
he  challenged  them  to  watch  him, — to  watch  if  he  advanced 
one  inch  <^a8serti<m,  for  which  he  had  not  solid  ground:  for 
he  trusted  nothing  to  declamation.  I  desire  credit,*^  adds  he, 
*^  for  no  fiust  which  I  shall  not  prove,  and  which  I  do  not 
demonstrate  bq^nd  the  possilnltty  of  refutation.  I  shall  not 
desert  the  dear  and  invincible  ground  of  tn|th,  throu^out 
any  one  partide  of  my  allc^tions  against  Mr.  Hastings,  who 
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unifimnl;  waed  to  gcfvttn  India  by  his  own  arbitrary  power, 
covering  with  misery  upon  misery  the  wretched  people  whom 
Pravideate  httd  sulge^ed  to  the  donzinioBi  of  this  country; 
whilsl  in  Us  fiivour,  not  one  single  circumstance^  grounded  on 
truths  was  stated,  —  the  atten^  at  vindication  wds  fidse 
throu^iout." 

Mr.  Shmdan  tww  commenced  his  exammation  of  Mr.  Iis»- 
tings's  ^^ice.  ^^  Althou|;h  he  had  gone  so  fitf  bacfc  ses  the 
year  17755  for  pretended  grounds  of  joatification  from  thi^ 
charge  of  violence  and  rapacity,  y«t  not  one  erf*-  the  &cts»  as 
stated  by  him,  but  was  fidlacious.  Groundless,  nugatory,  and 
iBsaltiiig^  were  the  a£Snnations  of  the  Ex*Oovetnor  General, 
that  die  seisure  of  treasure  from  the  Begumi^  and  A^  expori- 
taoto  of  their  pillaged  goods  to  public  asctioH,  (unparalleled  acts 
of  <qpMsn  injustice^  oppression,  and  itduunsniity  I)  were  m  any 
degree  to  he  dcfencfed  bf  Aom  encroachaients  on  their  pro^ 
perty,  ^idiich  hiad  taken  place  previously  to  his  administmtion; 
or  I7  those  saks^  wUdb  they  themselves  had  solicited  as  a 
favounaUemode  of  supp^^ing  their  aid  to  the  Nabob. 

V^  ISr.  Hastings  wished  to  instauate,  diat  a  daim  was  set  up 
in  the  year  1775,  to  the  lareasure  of  the  Begums,  as  belonginj^ 
of  rijB^t  to  that  Prince;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  mimite  of 
council,  that  women  were  entitled  by  the  Mahomedan  law  only 
to  the  property  within  the  Zenana  where  &ey  lived.  The  Bow 
Begma  had  inea^fily  complied  with  this  authorily ;  the  disputed 
property  was  accordingly  given  up;  and  no  daim  whatever 
was  made  to  the  residue,  which  was  gi|aranteed  to  the  Prin- 
cessesof  On^  by  Mr.Bristow,  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

^  But  Hr.  Hastings  having  conceived  a  project  of  acquiring 
an  immense  sum  of  money  by  plunder,  left  Calcutta  in  1781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he  said  himseli^  with  two  geeat 
olyecia  in, his  mind,  namely,  Benares  and  Oude.  What  was 
the  nature  of  thes^  boasted  resources  ?  — *  That  he  should 
plunder  oiie.  or  bodi^  —  the  equitable  ait^matiwe  of  a  highway* 
jiuaiy  wko  on  goingjbtth  in  the  evening,  heritates  which  of 
fais  rwouroea  to  piuftr,  -^  Bagshot  or  Hoanslo^.    In  such  n 
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state  of  generous  irresolution,  did  Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to 
Benares  and  Oude  I 

<^  At  Benares,  he  failed  in  his  pecuniary  object*  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  —  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities 
shewn  by  the  Begums,  —  not  in  resentment  of  any  old  dis- 
turbances, but  because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had 
but  two  in  his  prospect,  did.  he  conceive  the  base  expedient  of 
plundering  these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence, — he 
had  no  excuse, — he  had  nothing  but  the  arrogant  and  ob- 
stinate determination  to  govern  India  by  his  own  corrupt  will, 
to  plead  for  his  conduct. 

<<  Inflamed  by  disappointment  in  his  first  project,  he  has- 
tened to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  to  meditate  the  more  atrocious 
design  of  instigating  a  son  against  his  mother ;  of  sacrificing 
female  dignity  and  distress,  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At 
Chunar  was  the  in&mous  treaty  concerted  with  the  Nabob's 
Vizier,  to  despoil  tlie  Princesses  of  Oude  of  their  hereditary 
possessions,  — there  it  was  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated 
with  one,  whom  he  called  an  independent  Prince  j  that  as  great 
distress  had  stiis&i  to  the  Nabob's  government  fix>m  the  mi- 
litary power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  Jaghierdars,  he 
he  permitted  to  resume  such  as  he  may  find  necessary;  with  a 
reserve,  that  all  such,  for  the  amount  of  whose  Jaghiers  the 
Company  are  guarantees,  shall,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
their  lands,  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  net  collections,  through 
the  resident  in  ready  money;  and  that  no  English  resident 
be  appointed  to  Furruckabad. 

^^  No  sooner  was  the  foundation  of  iniquity  thus  instantly 
established,  in  violation  of  the  pledged  faith,  and  solemn  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government;  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Has* 
tings  determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice^  than  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms;  and  accordingly 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  to  assist 
him  in  perpetrating  the  violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  Eli- 
jah  having  arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  proposed  a 
question  of  opinion,  involving  an  unsubstantiated  fiict,  in  order 
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to  obtain  e^en  a  surreptitioiis  approbation  of  the  measures  he 
had  pre-determioed  to  adopt;  *  the  Begums  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  might  not  the  Nabob  confiscate  their  property?' 
^  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready  answer  of  the  friendly 
judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  imputed  rebellion ;  nor  a  moment's  pause,  as  ti>  the  ill 
purposes  to  which  the  decision  of  a  Chief  Justice  might  be 
perverted.  It'was  not  the  office  of  a  friend,  to  mix  the  grave 
caution  and  cold  circumspection  of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion 
taken  in  such  circumstances;  and  Sir  Elijah  hiad  previously 
declared,  that  he  gave  his  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
fiiend ;  a  character  he  equally  preferred,  in  the  strange  office 
which  he  undertook  of  collecting  defensive  affidavits  on  the 
subject  of  Benares." 

After  the  orator  had  expatiated,  in  a  vein  of  irony,  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Elijah,  whom  he  stiled  in  ridicule  the  ^<  Ori- 
ental Grotius,"  who  had  given  *^  his  premature  sanction  for 
plundering  the  Begums,"  and  ^^  tecome  the  posthumous  sup- 
port of  the  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing;" 
he  fiiUy  and  ably  insisted  on  the  gross  perversion  of  both  the 
judicial  and  executive  power  of  India.  ^*  At  the  same  mo- 
ment," continued  he,  *^  that  the  sword  of  government  was 
turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was 
stained  and  disgraced  with  the  basest  and  meanest  contamin- 
aticm.  Under  such  circumstances  did  Mr.  Hastings  complete 
Khe  treaty  of  Chunar;  a  treaty  which  might  challenge  all  the 
treaties  that  ever  subsisted,  for  containing,  in  the  smallest  corn- 
piss,  the  most  extensive  treachery.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 
coliclttde  that  treaty  until  he  had  received  from  the  Nabob 
a  present  or  rather  a  bribe  of  100,000/. 

**  Tlie  circumstances  of  this  present  were  as  extraordinary 
as  the  thing  itself.  Four  months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then, 
Mr.  Hastings  communicated  the  matter  to  the  Company.  Un- 
fortunatdy  for  himself,  however,  this  tardy  disclosure  was 
conveyed  in  words  which  betrayed  his  original  meaning;  for 
with  no  common  incaution,  he  admits  the  present  was  of  a 
magnitude  not  to  be  concealed.     And  what  was  thecpnsider- 
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ation  for  thia  exirootdiRBry  bribe?  No  less  than  the  wkh« 
drawing^-from  Ondej  not  only  all  the  Eng^iah  geudemeAin 
official  aitoatioiis,  but  tbi9  whole  also  ot  the  English  army :  and 
that  tpo  at  the  very  momcBt  when  he  himself  had  stated  the 
whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in  op&Et  revolt  and  rebellion. 
.    '<  Otber  very-  strange  articles  were  contained  in  the  same 
trei^9  which  nothUig  but  this  infiimoiis  bribe  could  have  oc- 
casioned; together  with  the  reserve  which  he  had  ia  hia  own 
mind,  of  treachery  to-the  Nabob;  for  the  only  part  of  thetreaty- 
which  he  ever  atjtempted  to  carry  into  execution,  waa  to  wltb» 
draw  the  English  gwtlemen  from  Oude.    The  Nabob,  indeed, 
considered  thk  as.  essaitial  to  hia  deliveranee,  on  accQwit  of 
their  (|up|K>9ed  rapadty.    Accordingly,  a^  the  very  moment  he 
pocketed  the  extorted  spoil  of  the  Nabob,  with  his  usual  grave 
hypoo^isy  md  cant,  <  Go»'  he  said  to  the  Englidi  gentlemen, 
<  go  youL  oppressive  irascals,  go  firom  this  worthy,  uidiappy 
man,  whcnn  you.  hitve  phindered^  and  leave  Inm  to  im^  protec- 
tion*   You  have  rcji^bed  him,  —  you  have  plundered  him,  «— 
you  have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated  distresses ;  but, 
please  God,  he  dbaU  in  future  be  at  rest;  for  I  have  pronused 
him  he  shall  neyer  see  the  fa^of  an  Englishman  again.'   This, 
however,  waa  the  only  portion  <^  the  treaty  which  he  even 
affected  to  fulfil;  for  aa  to  all  other  parts,  we  learn  fircoa  him- 
s^^  that  at  the  very  moment  he  made  it,  he  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  Nabob.     Accordingly^  he  advised  general,  instead 
of  partial  resumptions^  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  hia 
viewa;  and  instead  of  givijog  instant  and  unqualified  assent  to 
all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  perpetoaHy  qualified,  ex- 
plained, and  varied  them  with  new  diminutions  and  neserv^ 
ations.     Was  there  any  th^ry  in  Machiavel,  ai^  tveadwry 
upon  record,  any  cold  Italian  fraud,  which  could  in  any 
degree  be  put  in  comparison  wkh  the  disgusting  hypooiisy, 
and  unequalled  baseness  which  Mr.  Hi^tings  had  shewn,  on 
that  occasion! 

^^  But  there  were  seme,  who  found  aaq>ology  for  the  Btiea^ 
city  of  these  crimes,  in  the  greatness  o£  hisimind;  -^  but  doe« 
not  this  quality  ariee  out  of  great  actions,  directed  ta  great 
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ends?  Im  than,  «id  in  tbem  alone,  we  are  to  search  for  true 
and'estBHaUe  magnanimity;  to  them  only  can  we  justly  aflix 
the  splendid  title  and  honmrs  of  real  greatness.  His  course 
was  «B  eternal  deriation  from  rectitude,  —  he  pursued  the 
worst  objects  by  the  worst  means,  —  he  either  tyrannised  or 
deoeited;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  imd  a  Seisin*  As 
wdl  mq^t  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared 
to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  ambition,  to  the  simple  steadiness  of  genuine  mag^ 
nanimity.  In  his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark, 
insidious,  and  little:  nothing  simply  nothing  unmixed:  aU 
aflSeoted  plainness  and  actual  dissimulation ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contradictory  qualities;  with  nothing  greiett  but  his 
crimes;  and  even  theee,  contrasted  b^  the  littleness  df  his 
notivies,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness  and  his 
meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  Mid  a  tricksten'' 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  shewed,  by  evidence,  that  the  twofold  aC- 
cuaalkm  against  the  Begums  was  unjust;  and  that  first  they  Were 
not  the  ancient  disturbers  of  the  government ;  and  secondly, 
dial  die  charge  of  having  induced  the  Jaghierdars  to  reHist 
the  Nabobs  was  tio  less  untrue-^  the  feet,  iAdeed,  bemg  folly 
substantiated,  that  no  one  c(  these  ever  did  resist.  He  stated 
it  to  be  kieontrovertible,  <<  that  the  Begums  were  not  con- 
cerned either  in  the  rebellion  c^  Bulbndder,  or  the  insurrec- 
tion  at  Benares;  nor  did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  once  seriously 
think  them  guilty.  Their  treasures  were  their  treason ;  and 
AsefA  ol  Dowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  Prince,  whoi  he 
blamed  his  father  for  bequeathing  him  so  little  wealth.  His 
fiither,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  with 
no  temptation  about  him,  to  invite  acts  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity. He  clothed  him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and 
afmed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword  ( —  The  third  diarge 
was  equally  false,  did  they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own 
Jaghierdars?  Although  they  had  resisted,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  crime,  seeing  that  these  were  confirmed  by 
solenm  treaty;  yet  the  Nabob  himself,  with  all  the  load  of 
obloquy  imputed  to  him,  never  so  much  as  accuse^,  them  of 
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Stirring  up  opposition  to  his  authority.  To  prove  the  false- 
hood of  the  whole  of  this  charge,  and  to  shew  that  Mr.  Hastings 
originally  projected  the  plunder ;  that  he  threitr  the  whole  odium 
in  the  first  instance  on  the  Nabob ;  and  that  he  imputed  the 
crimes  to  them  before  he  had  received  one  of  the  rumours 
which  he  afterwards  manufactured  into  affidavits,  would  be 
seen  from  the  dates  of  the  various  papers  now  about  to  be 
adduced ;  which  would  also  implicate  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey. 

^^  The  Begums^  by  condition,  by  age,  and  by  infirmities^ 
were  ahnost  the  only  persons  in  India,  who  could  not  have 
a  thought  of  distressing  that  government,  by  which  alone  they 
could  hope  to  be  protected ;  and  to  charge  them  with  a  design 
to  depose  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  was  equally  odious 
and  absurd.  To  ascribe  to  the  Princesses  those  insurrec- 
tions which  had  constantly  taken  place  in  Oude,  was  wander- 
ing even  beyond  the  improbabilities  of  fiction ;  it  might  with 
equal  probability  have  been  insisted,  that  but  for  them,  famine 
woild  not  have  pinched,  nor  thirst  have  parched,  nor  exter- 
mination have  depopulated.  Mr.  Hastings,  wanting  a  motive 
for  his  rapacity,  had  found  it  in  fiction.  But  we  are  told, 
*  that  they  complained  of  the  injustice  done  to  them.'  And 
God  of  Heaven  !  had  they  not  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice, —  afler  a  solemn  treaty  violated,  —  afler  being  plundered 
of  all  their  property,  —  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Jast  extremity 
of  wretchedness,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  last  resource 
of  impotent  wretchedness, — complaint  and  lamentation  !  Was 
it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepi- 
dation, like  a  flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite 
who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted  individual,  and  missed  his 
aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  his  prey 
with  redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance  in 
his  eye.  The  simple  fact  is,  having  fail^  as  to  Cheit  Sing, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  sum  of  money  somewhere ; 
for  he  knew  that  to  be  the  never-failing  receipt  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  directors  at  home !  Let  the  fancy  of  the  Go- 
nemor-GeneroI  but  conceive  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  Dowlah, 
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looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  his  family,  and 
beholding  that  palace  whiph  had  been  restored  to  him,  plun- 
dered by  that  very  army  ^th  which  he  himself  had  vanquished 
the  Mahrattas;  that  very  Middleton,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  managing  the  previous  violations,  most  busy  to  perpetrate 
the  last;  that  very  Hastings,  whom  he  had  left  on  his  death- 
bed, the  guardian  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  family,  turning 
all  those  dear  relations,  the  objects  of  his  solemn  trust,  forth 
to  the  merciless  seasons,  and  a  more  merciless  soldiery ! 

'*  I  have  heard  of  Suctions  and  parties  in  this  House,  and 
know  that  they  exist.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  finds  its 
advocates  among  the  representatives  of  the  people:  the  pri- 
vil^es  of  the  people  find  their  opponents,  even  among  the 
Commons  of  England,  —  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  are 
not  broken  and  divided,  —  habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead 
to  diversity  of  opinion, — but  when  humanity  presents  itself 
to  observation,  it  finds  no  division  among  us,  -—  it  is  attacked 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  is  never  left  until  completely  overr 
thrown.  It  is  not  given  to  this  House,  to  behold  the  objects 
of  their  compassion  and  benevolence;  they  cannot  see  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears, 
the  loud  and  yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  millions  whom  their 
vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of 
corrupted  power.  But  though  they  could  not  directly  see  the 
effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  increased 
by  the  blessing  being  conferred  unseen  ?  Would  not  the  om- 
nipotence of  Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations, 
by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its 
JuU  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  would  the  blessings 
of  the  people  thus  saved,  dissipate  in  empty  air  ?  No !  —  We 
shall  constitute  Heaven  itself  our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the 
blessings  of  their  pious  gratitude,  and  the  prayers  of  their 
thanksgiving.  It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  I  move 
you  on  this  charge,  *  that  Warren  Hastings  be  impeached.' " 

The  subject  of  this  accusation,  including  the  resumption  of 
the  Jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  was  particularly  calculated  to  display  all  the 
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padVBitic  power)  and  call  forth  all  the  €nergie«  of  the  orator. 
Hi«  speech  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  six  hours  in  ddirery, 
and  to  brilliant  was  the  eloquence^  Vnd  so  argumentative  the 
mode  adopted  osk  the  present  occasion,  that  when  Mr.  £3ie- 
ridan  sat  down,  the  whc^e  House,  as  if  &scinated  with  his 
eloquence,  after  a  short  pauses  burst  into  an  invoiuntary  tu- 
mult of  i^plause. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  eiibrt 
he  had  ever  witnessed ;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  ^^  all  that  he  had 
ever  heard)  — all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with 
it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  Kke  vapour  before  the 
sun."  Even  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,  ^^  that  it  surpassed  all 
the  eloquMiee  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  possessed  every 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  ftimish,  to  agitate  and  controul 
thehunwi  mind."  Some  members,  afraid  of  the  impulse  thus 
givoi  to  the  question,  moved  for  an  adjournment  of  the  debate^ 
and  the  minister  concurring,  this  was  accordingly  agreed  to, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox,  *^  that  it  was  un- 
parliamentary to  defer  coming  to  a  vote,  for  no  other  reason, 
diat  had  been  alleged,  than  because  the  members  were  too 
firmly  convinced." 

Next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  criminal  on  two  great  points,  —  the  violation  of 
the  guarantee,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures,  —  and  that  he 
had  greatly  enhanced  his  guilt  by  stifling  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  commanding  a  revision  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Princesses,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  175  against  68. 

The  next  great  object  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
-  S^fS^  was  the  contest  in  parliament  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  coming  of  age,  in  178S,  the  mi- 
nisters had  proposed  to  settle  the  establishment  of  His  Royal 
Highness  at  100,000/.  per  annum,  but  this  was  violently  op- 
posed by  a  great  Personage;  and  50,000/.  per  annum  only 
was  allowed.  In  1786  a  debt  was  found  to  be  contracted 
of  15O,000JL;  and  as  the  King  refiised  to  grant  any  relief  the 
prince  immediately  dismissed  aB  the  officers  of  his  court,  and 
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redttoed  )m  hmwdiold  to  ikat  of  a  fffivate  gentlenuai;  wMe  a 
sun  <xf  l^Mtf.  per  aimiim  was  set  apart,  and  vested  in  the 
hands  of  tniBtee%  fiur  die  payment  of  debts. 

In  tins  state  of  cmlNurrfiaBment,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  in 
April,  ITST)  brought  forward  a  motion  for  relief;  and  Mt; 
Sheridan  on  this,  and  e9^  sidiiseqaentoeeasion,  took  a  want 
and  animated  part  in  the  affidrs  of  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  abuses  in  the  Post  Office  including  a  charge  against 
Lord  Cairteret ;  a  vefbnn  in  the  representation  of  the  Royd 
Baf]g^  in  Scotiland;  and  the  Ordnance  Estimates  of  1767, 
were  the  nesct  objects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  suligect 
of  lUs  article. 

In  17M,  he  engaged  once  more  in  the  proeeedmgs  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  he  took  an  active  part  also  relative  to  the 
9Sbm  of  India;  the  oiisoonduct  of  liie  Admiralty,  relative  to 
the  profmotion  of  admirals;  and  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  Canada. 

On  June  3,  Mr,  &  summed  up  the  evidence  on  the  Begum 
ChATg^  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  frcxn  tins 
moment  began  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first  orators  and 
statesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  178^  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  respecting  the  Re- 
gesfcy  question,  on  which  occasion  he  combated  wiA  great 
fierce  aod  ability  in  favour  of  the  claixias  of  the  Prince  <^  Wales. 
S^lien  after  this,  the  French  r evolntion  became  an  object  of  great 
importance;  and  on  the  anny  estimates  being  moved  for  on 
February  9,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  tribute  of  applause  to 
those  who  had  produced  (that  great  event*  He  deprecated  die 
unqualified  abuse  and  abhorrence  of  Mr.  Borke,  and  conceived 
that  revolution  to  be  fully  as  just,  and  necessary,  and  glorious, 
as  our  own  in  1688.  He  at  the  same  tune  defended  the  gene^ 
nd  views  smd  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  could. 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  charge  of  **  havii^  ovei^ 
turned  the  laws,  the  justice,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
What  were  their  laws?  —  the  arUtrary  mandates  of  capricfous 
despotism*    What  their  justice  ?  •—  the  partial  a^udications  of 
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vemd  magistrates.  What  their  revenues?-*— natiQiud  bank- 
ruptcy." Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  declared,  ^^  that  henceforth 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  tSheridau  ga-veahold and  de- 
cisive opinion  relative  to  the  baseness,  cruelty,  and  injustice  ol 
the  slave  trade.  He  incessantly  urged  the  House  to  come  to 
an  immediate  determination  relative  to  that  crying  outrage; 
and  added,  that  the  power  possessed  by  a  West^India  planter 
over  his  slaves,  was  such,  as  no  human  creature  oug^t  to  be 
suffered  to  exercise.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  a  reform  of 
parliament,  he  was  equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  whether  in 
or  out  of  place,  and  indeed,  as  to  his  political  conduct,  no  man 
in  England  was  ever  less  impeachable^  than  the  member  for 
Stafford. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  found 
a  formidable  opponent  in  the  member  for  Stafford.  The  most 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important  measures  of  the  youthfol 
premier,  were  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  his 
satire;  the  masked  batteries  of  his  wit;  or  the  still  more  for- 
midable ordnance  of  powerfol  arguments,  which  he  marshalled 
in  hostile  array  against  the  indignant  Treasury  Bench.  Ac* 
cordingly,  Mr.  Pitt's  "  Perfumery  Bill"  was  ridiculed  with  the 
happiest  irony;  and  the  defects  of  ^^  Hie  Irish  Propositions'* 
were  searched  into  with  an  eagle's  eye.  While  debating  on 
the  4th  article,  he  displayed  great  knowledge  both  of  the  com- 
mon and  relative  interests  of  England  and  Ireland;  and,  in- 
stead of  seeming,  as  he  actually  was,  a  gay,  desultory,  dissipated 
man,  a  manufacturer  from  Lancashire  or  Belfast  would  have 
supposed,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  bdiind  the  counter,  and 
applied  himself  from  his  earliest  in&ncy,  to  the  consideration 
of  mercantile  aflairs  alone. 

On  one  occasion,  dissenting  from  his  usual  liberality,  Mr. 
Pitt,  whose  fother  was  a  great,  illustrious,  and  accomplished 
statesman,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  quoted  a  passage  from  an 
ancient  comedy,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  son  of  an  actor;  but 
the  latter,  catching  at  the  just  olgectiona  then  existing  against 
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the  y<ndk  of  the  Premier,  turned  the  current  of  laughter  and 
odiujn  against  himself,  by  chastising  him  in  the  character  of  the 
«  Angry  Boy/' 

On  another  occasion,  the  Member  for  Staffi>rd  astonished 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  fiiU  as  mudb  by  his  learning,  as 
he  did  on  the  present  occasion  by  his  acuteness.  The  apt  and 
ready  correction  afforded  to  Lord  Belgrave's  ill*quoted  Greek 
passage,  did  great  credit  to  his  early  acquirements :  Harrow, 
on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  triumph  over  Westminster. 

The  charms  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conversation  have  be^i  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  fiurly  added,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  a  sort  of  ^'  witchery,"  that  enchanted  all  his 
COTtipanions,  and  generally  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board  until  the  morning's  dawn :  or  rather,  until  broad  day- 
light. It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown;  was  a  frequaat  guest  at 
Carhon-House;  and  in  his  turn,  often  entertained  His  Royal 
Highness  at  home.  In  fine,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite; and  every  one  prognosticated,  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  member  for  Stafibrd  could  not  fiul  of  enjoying  a 
high  and  distinguished  situation  in  the  public  councils  of  his 
countiy. 

This  opportunity  seemed  actually  to  have  occurred,  in  a  most 
melancholy  and  extraordinary  manner,  and  at  a  moment  too 
when  it  was  least  expected.  In  1 788,  during  the  rteess  of  Par- 
liament, His  Majesty  had  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  great  and  essential  benefits  fi:om  the 
waters. '  On  his  return,  however,  in  the  autumn,  some  extrap- ' 
ordinary  symptoms  were  discovered ;  and  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  concealed,  that  a  mental  derangem^it  had  occurred,  which 
totally  precluded  him  from  transacting  public  business. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  state  of  the  King's  health 
was  officially  notified  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
4fih  of  December,  the  examination  of  the  physicians  upon  oath 
was  submitted  to  thdr  inspection,  by  the  Privy  Council.  A 
contest  for  power  immediately  ensued ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
at  this  period  in  Italy,  was  instantly  recalled,  to  be  the  effec- 
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thie  leader  of  admuiiBtnition :  Ibr  ibe  Prince  of  Wales  was 
^«aliy 'disgusted  with  Mr.  Pitt^aad  the  other  mimBCers,  atthie 
critical  moment;  while  he  deemed  himself  mider  great  dnd 
lasting  obtigationg  to  the  opposkion,  the  m^nbers  of  which  had 
always  advocated  his  csose.  In  short,  the  list  of  a  new  cabi* 
net,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  the  ostennUe 
dbie^  was  actually  prepared ;  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
wsmoir  was  to  ha?e  occupied  a  Ugh  and  honourable  station 
in  it 

On  this  occasion,  a  wonderful  change  took  place,  in  the 
efnnions,  arguments,  and  pretensions  of  both  parties;  for  Mr* 
Fox^  who  is  said  to  have  been  misled  in  point  c^constitutioaud 
joriqirudence^  by  a  late  Chancellor*,  op^y  maintained;  ^' that 
whenever  the  SoYcreign  was  incapableof  exercising  the  functions 
of  his  high  office,  the  Heir  Appar^it^  if  of  full  age  and  capadty) 
had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  Executiye  Au» 
thority,  in  the  name^  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign  during 
his  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise."  This  broad 
assertion,  which  deprived  both  the  nation  and  its  r^resoitativea 
of  all  intrarention,  in  a  case  new  indeed  in  itself  but  in  wbidk 
they  were  so  deeply  interested,  rendered  that  gentleman's  ar--' 
gumoits  both  obnoxious  and  unpopular;  while  the  Preadw, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  wishii^  to  gain  time  on  one  hand» 
and  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  a  pordon  of  the 
nation,  whidi  had  been  lately  prejudiced  against  him,  on  the 
other,  loudly  maintained,  ^^  that  such  a  doctrine  was  little 
diort'of  treason  against  the  Constitution!''  He  even  went 
further,  and  pledged  himself  to  prove  *^  that  the  Heir  Apparent 
in  the  present  instance  had  no  more  right  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Executive  Power,  than  kimselff  or  any  other  person ;"  and  he 
stoutly  maintained,  <<that  it  beloi^ed  entirdy  to  the  two  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  such  a  provision  for 
supplying  the  temporary  deficiency,  as  they  might  think  pro* 
per."  He  demanded  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  eloquence 
and  edbct,  <^  that,  in  case  the  regular  exiercise  of  the  powers  of 
government  was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom  could  the 

*  The  Eail  of  Rq^lyn,  then  Lord  Longbbdiough. 
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ligfat  of  pfovidiiig  a  ranedy  fiir  th«  adstrngdefert  deiH>b«^  but 
to  the  people^  with  whcnn  all  the  powers  <^  goffmameiit  otif^ 
natad?  To  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  t^  Prince  of  Wales 
to  aasame  the  OoTemment,''  he  added,  "  was  Tirtually  to  re^ 
vive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  dtvine,  and  indefeasible  aodie- 
rity  of  princes,  which  had  so  justly  suidc  into  contes^pt,  and 
naarly  imto  oUivioii.'^ 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  on  this  occasion,  Mf»  £9ie» 
ridan  took  a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  dums  of  Carkoa 
House;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  was  the  fast 
moofeent  of  Us  parhamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  not  besn 
OB  the  eomtiMional  side  of  the  question,  and  obtained  the  ap- 
plause c£  the  popular  party. 

It  is  but  justice,  liowerer,  to  remark,  that  the  official  letter 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  gpreot  Personage,  relative  to  which 
he  is  said-  to  have  been  consulted,  while  it  was  lofly  and  digni- 
fied on  one  hand;  on  the  other,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
temporate,  cautious,  and  prudent,  in  no  conunon  degree.  Nor 
oiig^tiit  here  to  be  forgotfe^  that  dvaii:^  the  whole  «f  this  oon- 
teit,  Mr.Sheridasi  was  at  infinite  pains  to  makdUmself  master 
ofthesdbyect.  From  the  sutgoined  original  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 
thai;  he  had  applied  to  an  eminent  barrister  (Mr.  Hargnvre), 
fi>r  a  sight  of  Lovd  Hale's  manincripts,  which  were  supposeil  to 
throw  great  li^  on  this  obseure  subject;  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived aiso^  that  with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  had  actually  lost 
or  mislaid  ihese  precious  documents,  which  had  been  left  as  a 
legsi^  to  posterity,  by  that  truly  celebrated  lawyer. 

<<  To  Francis  J^argravCf  Esq. 

"^  My  dear  Sir, 
.  "  I  do  assure  you,  that  it  has  given  me  the  stncerest  con- 
cern, that  I  have  not  yet  been  aUe  to  find  the  manuscripts 
whidi  you  have  had  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  so  fi^equently. 
I  know  that  it  cavnob  he  UsL  But  I  am  most  irregular  abcmt 
papers^  and  sometunes^in  order  to  be  ve^  caireftil,  I  hide  what 
I  want  tO'seeuve.'  I  have  made  many  searches  when  Ihave  come 
from  Richmond ;  but  |)eing  nqw  in  town  for  some  time^  I  have 
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no  doubt  of  recovering  it,  and  will  immediately  have  the  satis« 
faction  of  sending  it  to  you.* 

^<  The  conduct  of  the  Minister  in  your  case  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  violent  and  unjust  act,  which  the  vindictive  system 
since  the  King's  recovery  has  produced. 

^<  When  Parliament  meets,  it  is  a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
be  attended  to.  The  pretence  of  iuattention  to  their  Treasury 
Bills,  circulated  by  their  creatures,  is  a  pretence,  which  it  happens 
from  many  circumstances  to  &U  within  my  experience  to  be 
able  to  place  in  a  proper  light.  I  hope  I  need  not  request  you 
to  believe,  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  do  yo,u  justice; 
and  as  far  as  character  is  concerned,  you  need  no  more,  than 
that  the  truth  should  be  known. 

^  I  haye  the  honour  to  be^  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

«  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  «  R.  B.  Sheridan." 

1789." 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  achieved  a  complete  triumph : 
for  he  not  only  obtained  a  vote  of  Parliament,  declaratory  of 
the  claims  he  contended  for,  but  by  the  sudden  and  unesqpected 
recovery  of  His  Majesty,  the  enjoyment  of  his  official  situa- 
tion no  longer  depended  on  the  favour  of  a  Regent. 

Another  great  epoch  now  occurred ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  uniformly  on  the  popular  side.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  nation  exhibit  a  wish  to  cast  off  their  chains, 
and  become  free,  than,  as  has  been  already  stated,  he  declared 
himself  loudly  in  their  favour;  and  joined  with  Mr.  Fox  on  all 
great  occasions,  in  openly  expressing  his  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. They  both  contemplated  the  constitution  formed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  *^  as  a  glorious  fabric  of  human  wisdom, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  human  happiness ;"  but  they  did 
not  pledge  themselves  to  approve  of  the  crimes  and  murders, 
and  proscriptions,  that  ensued !  On  the  contrary,  they  after- 
wards execrated  the  contrivers  and  perpetrators  of  them ;  and 
finally  beheld,  with  the  sincerest  concern,  the  usurpation  of  le- 

The  MSS.  were  toon  after  tnntmUted  tcxordinglj,  having  been  lent  to  Dr.  Parr. 
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gkimate  governmeDt,  wd  the  pro^traticm  ci  all  princ^fkle,  by 
means  of  the  hireling  bayonets  of  a  victorious  chieftain. 

When  the  mutiny  occurred  at  the  Nore,  Mr.  Sheridan 
arose  in  his  place»  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  support* 
ed  the  Ministers ;  and  when  this  country  was  threatened  with 
an  invaaion,  he  publicly  avowed,  <^  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived,  when  His  Majesty  possessed  an  undoubted  rig^t  to 
call  on  his  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their 
zealous  co-operation,  in  supporting  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws ;  and  in  giving  every  possible  efficiency  to  the  measures  of 
Government." 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  considered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  it,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  Accordingly,  in 
1 79  S,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  "  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press;"  and  opposed  all  the  new-&ngled  restrictions  on 
that  noble  instrument  of  public  liberty.  He  also  contended 
against  the  unjust  mode  of  government  adopted  for,  or  rather 
against  the  Irish  nation ;  and  so  sensible  was  the  Minister 
himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  actually  formed  the  project  of 
an  union  with  the  sister  nation,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
which  wasy  by  assimilating  the  laws  and  omstitutions  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  meliorate  the  &te  and  condition  of  our  fdOow* 
subjects. 

Meanwhile  an-^event  occurred,  which  it  was  thought  would 
hsve  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  given  to  the  opposition  a  per*- 
manent  hold  of  power.  On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  coalition 
was  fi>nned  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville;  and  ihey 
and  their  friends,  constituting  what  was  then  termed  ^^  all  the 
talents  of  the  country,"  immediately  occupied  the  great  offices 
of  state.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  a 
Privy  Councillor ;  and  obtained  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum.  It  would  have  been 
happy,  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  had  accepted  ^a 
patent  place  for  life  of  2000/.  a-year,  as  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fox :  but  he  declined  this  proposition ;  and  on  a  new  writ 
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being'  isfaed  for  Staffard,  he  was  re-diosen,  fSw  tibe  laittim^ 
on  Febiuaiy  IQth^  ld06. 

At  bis  influenee  had  obviously  declined  in  that  borough,  at 
die  general  election  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  same 
yeaTy  he  offianed  himself  and  waa  returned  for  the  City  of  West* 
ininsterv  on  which  occasion  be  stood  second  on  the  poll,  having 
464<2  votes,  to  4365,  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Pmd* 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  at  that  momeadt  a  very  unpopular  can- 
didate; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  was  his  antagcHiist  ether 
ftaared,  or  detested,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  not  only  obtasned  the 
support  of  all  the  public  offices,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  ari»> 
tocracy  residing  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  expence  of 
this  coiiteat,  as  well  as  of  the  petition  that  followed,  was  IxMme 
by  means  of  a  subscription,  1000/.  of  which  was  advanced  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry;  who^  as  it  has' been  said,  ac- 
tnaUy  supposed  not  only  his  personal  safety,  but  even  his  (»x>-  ' 
per^,  to  depoid  on  this  event  i 

In  1807,  his  former  antagonist  being  dead,  Mr.  Sheridan 
now  became  a  popular  candidate;  but  beii^  deficient  in  respect 
to  one  material  ingredient  in  all  contests  of  this  nature^  Lcm4 
.Cochrane  obtained  a  decisive  minority.  During  this  second 
contest,  he  maintained  from  the  hustings,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tcntion,  were  he  returned,  to  attempt  the  accomplidimefit  of  two 
objects,  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents; 
^  the  first  of  these  was  to  r^rulate  the  conduct  of  thefahred 
magistracy  of  Westrainsto-;  and  the  second,  to  prevent  the 
publicans  fitym  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  brewers.'*  He 
eoachided  by  confessing,  ^^  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  fHresent 
Struggle,  was  to  seat  his  son  for  Ilchester,  and  himself  for  West^ 
minster;  so  that  Uborty  might  have  two  friends  instead  of  one 
in  the  House  of  Commons  1'' 

Having  thus  fidled  in  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Sharidan  was  ncmiinated  for  the  borough  just  alluded  to,  and 
continue  to  represent  that  place  during  two  parlxaments. 
But  he  no  longer  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  of  his 
attacks;    the  brilliancy  of  his  replies;   the  pertinacity  and 
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pTOttiptness  of  his  questions.  In  short,  he  but  seldom  attended 
the  Houses  and  seemed  to  have  deserted  his  party,  which  soon 
afibrded  it  but  too  good  an  apology  for  that  utter  desertion  and 
abandonment  of  himself ! 

Meanwhile,  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  having  died  of  a  decline 
in  1792,  at  the  expiration  of  two^or  three  years,  Miss  Ogle^ 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Newton  Ogle,  Dean  of 
Winchester,  became  the  object  of  his  warmest  attentions.  On 
his  marriage  with  this  lady,  an  estate  at  Pollesden,  neat 
Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  was  purchased  chiefly  with  her  fortune; 
and  there  they  occasionally  resided,  during  several  years.  A 
grant  from  the  Prince,  of  the  Receiver-Generalship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  estimated  perhaps  too  high  at  1200/.  a 
year,  was  soon  after  added  to  his  income. 

He  had  also  a  valuable  interest  in  Drury  Lane  theatre;  and 
his  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  defence  of  his 
claims,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunaL  On 
this  occasion,  he  displayed  an  unusual  portion  of  acuteness 
and  penetration ;  he  entered  into  the  minutiae  of  accounts  with 
a  wonderful  degree  of  precision ;  and  while,  as  usual,  he  charm- 
ed all  around  him.  Lord  Eldon  himself  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  he  had  convinced  him  of  every  thing,  but  his  "own 
prudence ! " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  interests  of  that  theatre  were 
deeply  afiected  by  his  negligence,  mismanagement,,  and  inca^ 
pacity;  for  he  was  utterly  incapabte,  so  &r  as  the  details  of 
business  were  concerned.  Indeed,  on  some  occasions,  he 
proved  eminently  serviceable,  as  in  the  instance  of  Kotzebue's 
drama,  when,  after  a  retirement  of  twenty  years  from  the  8tage» 
he  condescended  to  become  the  humble  translator  of  Pizarro. 
But  his  talents,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician,  soon  after  ex.- 
perioiced*  a  long  and  fatal  eclipse.* 

At  length  Mr.  Whitbread,  wishing  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  Drury  Lane,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the 


*  '^  I  am  sorry  to  say  of  this  extraordinary  man^  that  in  the  realms  of  wit  and  ha- 
BKWTy  he  is  now  silent.  Unut  sceptra  potitos,  eldem  aliis  sopitu*  quiete  est  ?  Why  is 
It  so  ?  Politics  are  tnDsitory ;  wit  is  eternal."  13  Ed.  of  Pursuits  of  Lltenturf,  note 
to  page  46. 
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proprietors,  undertook  both  the  reform  and  inanagement  of 
that  theatre,  and  perished  in  the  attempt !  Mr.  Sheridan, 
now  no  longer  in  office,  or  even  in  parliament,  had  obtained^ 
however,  a  valuable  consideration  for  his  claims.  But  former 
debts,  and  present  expences,  soon  swallowed  up  the  sum  as- 
signed to  him,  large  as  it  was.  Such  was  his  constitutional 
imprudence,  that  he  is  actually  said  to  have  carried  a  large 
portion  of  it  loosely  rolled  up  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  to  have 
satisfied  the  demands  against  him  as  they  occurred,  without 
giving  himself  any  particular  trouble  in  counting  the  bank 
notes. 

At  length,  as  had  been  long  expected  by  all  around  him, 
disease  began  to  threaten  his  life:  his  ankles  swelled ;  his  ab- 
domen became  inflated ;  his  face  bloated.  In  the  spring  of 
1S16,  his  constitution  was  completely  broke  up,  his  money 
spent,  and  his  fate  pronounced  inevitable.  At  this  critical  and 
alarming  period,  he  was  attended  by  the  Doctors  BaiUie  and 
Baines ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  attributed  to  their  firmness  alone, 
that  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  did  not  seize  upon  his  body, 
as  they  had  repeatedly  done  on  his  efiects.  And  yet  at  this 
very  period,  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  their  patient,  that  it  was  foimd  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  down  the  knocker  from  the  street  door,  to  avoid  noise. 
On  this  occasion  also,  two  respectable  gentlemen  remained 
faithful,  when  he  appeared  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  world : 
the  one  a  ♦  poet,  the  other  a  f  prelate.  Both  administered  to 
his  necessities  to  the  very  last ;  and  to  these  ought  to  be  added 
another  constant  and  sincere  friend,  who  shall  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  on  this  trying 
occasion,  he  experienced  all  the  consolation  thatcould  be  derived 
firom  the  presence  of  a  beloved  son,  and  the  kind,  affectionate, 
and  faithftil  attentions  of  a  wife,  who  closed  his  eyes  and  re- 
ceived his  last  sigh. 

Thus  died  at  noon,  on  Sunday,  July  7,  1816,  Richard 
Brinsley   Sheridan,  to  render  whose  life  illustrious,  and  his 

*  Mr.  Rogers^  a  most  respectable,  generous,  and  anusble  gendemin. 
f  The  Bbhop  of  London. 
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memory  dear,  one  quality  was  alone  wanting.  In  earlier  and 
better  days,  his  person,  which  was  above  the  middle  size,  had 
been  handsome  and  well  proportioned.  But  in  his  latter  years, 
his  &ce  exhibited  indubitable  marks  of  conviviality ;  he  began 
to  stoop  also ;  and  his  whole  air  and  manner  denoted  the  habits 
of  an  irregular  life.  But,  at  all  periods^  his  address  and  man- 
ners were  prepossessing;  and  his  black  and  brilliant  eye  was 
peculiarly  expressive.  Sir  Joshua  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
while  painting  his  portrait,  that  the  pupil  was  the  largest  hu- 
man one  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
extensive  practice. 

In  tracing  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  all  excess  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  avoided.  UnUmited  praise  cannot  consist- 
ently be  given  to  a  man  so  notoriously  devoid  of  prudence : 

«* O  nondum  cognita  Divum 

Munera  !  virtutis  custos^  &  arnica  pudori, 
Luxuris  fnenum,  vits  tutela ! " 

Like  Sir  Walter  Mapes,  the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, he  seems  to  have  exclaimed  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
existence: 

**  Mihi  sit  propositum  in  taberna  mori ; 
ViBum  sit  oppositum  morientis  ori ; 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  Angelorum  chori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  Potari  I  '* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  many  and  great 
claims  to  the  attention,  and  even  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coimtry. 
A  long  parUamentary  life,  unsuUied  by  corruption,  and  even  by 
the  suspicion  of  it,  amid  notorious  penury  and  distress ;  an 
inflexible  love  of  liberty,  and  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  fellow-subjects,  call  aloud  for  commend- 
ation. And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  these  princi- 
ples were  defended,  supported,  and  maintained,  not  only  with 
firmness  and  energy,  but*  with  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  a  flow 
of  eloquence,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  him  on  the  public  stage. 

Cajoled,  flattered,  courted,  and  perhaps  occasionally  de- 
ceived, by  princes,  nobles,  and  all  that  was  ^®^\^ocfMe^^ 
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in  society^  he  became  still  more  improvident  than  his  fioher, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather ;  —  for  four  whole  genera- 
tions of  the  Sheridans  have  been  negligent  and  profuse^  aact 
might  have  fairly  exclaimed  with  Falstaff  to  a  former  Prince 
of  Wales,  <^  good  company  has  been  my  ruin,  Hal  1 "  That  his 
wit  and  vivacity  were  captivating,  and  well  calculated  to  "keep 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  estimated  these  talents  at  no  common  rate,  when  he  pre- 
ferred him  in  ihis  eapadty^  to  both  Charles  Townshend  and 
Hare. 

Mr.  Sheridan  must  have  been  originally  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  strong  constitution.  The  dissipation  of  forty  winters 
had/ not  injured  his  matchless  eloquence,  or  impaired  his 
astonishing  memory.  It  was  not  until  a  little  before  his 
demise,  that  he  ceased  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  like 
himsel£ 

That  he  was  not  insusceptible  of  friendship^  was  proved  on 
many  occasions.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson  appears  to 
have  been  an  object  of  his  warmest  regard :  he  accompanied 
his  corpse  to  Bagshot,  and  shed  many  tears  over  his  ^ve  I 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  two  sons ; 
one  by  a  former,  another  by  the  wife  who  survives  him: 
and  he  has  bequeathed, —  for  it  was  all  he  had  to  bequeath, — 
the  &me  of  unexampled  wit,  taste,  and  eloquence  to  his  family ; 
wliile  to  mankind  he  has  left  the  instructive  lesson,  that  even 
these  are  but  little  useftd  to  the  world,  and  pernicious  to  the 
owner,  without  firmness,  moderation,  and  prudence. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  Sheridan  family  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  the  fungal  therefore  intended  to  be 
simple  and  unexpensive^  yet  there  was  something  grand  and 
imposing,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  an  old,  faith- 
ful, and  tried  associate,  Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  the  City  of 
Coventry.  That  gentleman  had  the  corpse  brought,  on  the 
day  antecedent  to  the  burial,  to  his  own  house^  in  Gi^eat 
George  Street,  Westminster ;  and  having  assembled  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased  there,  and  all  such  as  w^e 
4lesiroufl  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  memoiy^  the  procession 
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set  out  for  Westminster  Abbey,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
of  senatorial  rtnk,  headed  by  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes.* 

On  Tuesday,  August  20,  a  large  blue  flag-stone  was  placed 
over  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  in  Poets'  comer,  with  the  fol- 
lowing simple  inscription : 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDilN, 

BORN  1751; 

DIED  7th  JULY,  1816. 

THIS  MARBLE  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  OF  HIS  ATTACHED  FRIEKD, 

PETER  MOORE. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

1.  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus,  from  the 
GreeL  Jnon.  He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  this  in 
part  only. 

2.  The  Rivals,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1775.     Several  editions. 

3.  The  Duenna,  a  comic  €)pera,  1775.  This  has  passed 
throng  ten  editions. 

4.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  Farce,  1775. 

5.  Trip  to  Scarborough,  a  Comedy,  Svo.  1781.  Several 
editions. 

6.  The  Critic,  Svo.  1779. 

7.  The  School  for  Scandal,  12mo.  1779.  This  was  a  pi- 
rated and  incorrect  copy,  published  in  Dublin. 

8.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  David  Ghirrick,  originally 
recited  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tragic  Muse,  4to.  1779. 

9.  Comparative  Statement  of  the  two  Bills  (Mr.  Fox's  and 
Mr.  Pitt's)  for  the  better  government  of  the  British  Possessions 
in  India,  4to.  1788.     Two  editions. 

10.  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  4»to. 
1796. 

11.  Pizarro^  altered  from  Kotzebue^  8vo.  1799. 


*  His  Royml  Htghneis  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
N    3 
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18.  Speech  duriog  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  8vo. 

1 S.  Speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Army  Establishments,  Svo. 
1802. 

Fugitive  Pieces. 

Occasional  Poems,  such  as  the  Verses  to  Miss  Linley,  &c. 
Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 

He  is  also  said  to  hare  written  several  papers  in  two  politi- 
cal periodical  publications;  the  Englishman,  and  the  Jesuit. 
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No.  VIIL 
The  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  STANHOPE,  F.R.S.  RA.S. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  ;  EAKL 
STANHOPE  (CR.  APRIL  14,  1718)  ;  VISCOUNT  STANHOPE  OP  PORT 
MAHON9  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MINORCA  ;  AND  BARON  STANHOPE  OP 
BLTASTONEy  IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  DERBY  ( JULY  12,  1717). 

"  A  DEO  ET  REGE."— M?//0. 

1  HIS  nobleman  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  bio- 
graphy. His  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  studies  and 
labours  of  a  superior  kind :  he  was  a  mechanician,  a  philoso- 
pher,  a  man  of  science ;  he  was  also  a  legislator,  a  statesman, 
and  a  patriot,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  his  name  ought  of  course  to  find  a  suitable 
place;  and  whatever  accidental  eccentricities  might  have  occur- 
red in  private  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  charac- 
ter will  descend  with  respect,  and  even  with  admiration  to 
posterity. 

The  Stanhopes,  a  very  ancient  family,  are  supposed  to  take 
thdr  name  from  a  little  town  of  the  same  denomination,  in  the 
coun^^  palatine  of  Durham.  Our  history  bears  testimony,  on 
many  occasions,  t<^  their  exploits;  and  they  have  rendered 
themselves  famous  in  former  times,  both  as  diplomatists,  and 
as  warriors.  The  first  of  these  ever  ennobled,  was  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  created  a  baron  by  James  I.;  but  his  son  dying 
without  issue,  the  tide  became  extinct  At  present,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  earldoms  appertaining  to  this  house,  viz.  thoie 
of  C!hesterfield  and  Harrington,  together  with  that  which 
alone  retains  the  &niily  name,  and  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat. 

Alexander  Stanhope^  the  founder  of  the  last,  wa»  the  oidjr 
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son  c^  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  his  second  wife,  Aime^ 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Packington,  Knt  a  Privy  Councillor^ 
and  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  he  acted  in  the  humble  capacity  of  gentleman  usher  to  th^ 
Queen ;  but  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  he  was  nominate 
ed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court.  Philip,  his  third 
son,  being  captain  of  the  Milford  man  of  war,  was  killed  in 
1 708,  during  a  gallant  attack  of  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca ;  and  Alexander,  the  second,  appears  to  have 
perished  at  sea.  But  James,  the  eldest,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  accompanied  his  father  into  Spain,  and  being  des- 
tined for  a  military  career,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  abilities.  He  first  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Duke  of  Savoy :  and  having  afterwards  repaired  to  Flanders 
in  the  same  capacity,  was  there  noticed  by  King  William^ 
who  made  him  a  captain,  to  which  commission  was  superadded 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  his  own  regiment  of  foot- 
guards.  At  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695,  Colonel  Stanhope 
Was  wounded  in  consequence  of  his  zeal ;  and  when  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  in  1702,  was  sent  on  the  expedition  against  Cadiz, 
he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  RodendaUo ; 
and  served  with  distinguished  eclat  in  Portugal,  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain.  In  1704,  we  find  him  acting  as  a 
brigadier-general ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year^ 
he  acquired  new  honour  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona*  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  nominated  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Spain;  and  in  1708,  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  the  name  of  which  town 
has  since  become  the  second  title  of  his  family.  He  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Almei- 
ra ;  and  in  1710,  took  possession  of  Madrid  for  King  Charles. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  His  Majesty  nominated  him 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council^  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Having  been  bred  in  camps  rather  than  in  courts,  he 
was  prevailed  upon,  with  some  difficulty,  to  accept  of  the  latter 
office^  which  was  procured  for  him  through  the  influence  of 
Tofwnshend,  and  the  fiiendship  of  the  two  Walpoles.  In  conse^ 
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quence,  however,  of  certain  jealousies  that  prevailed  in  theWhig 
administration  of  that  day,  this  friendship  appears  to  have  been 
at  length  converted  into  enmity :  for  Stanhope,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Hanover,  seems  to  have  completely  gained  the  ear 
and  the  confidence  of  the  first  prince  of  the  Brunswick  line.  In 
Consequence  of  this,  he  became  Premier,  having  been  appointed 
first  I..ord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  1717;  a  few  months  after  which,  he  was  created  Baron  Stan* 
hope  of  Mahon,  and  Viscoimt  Stanhope  of  Elvaston;  In  1 718, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

This  nobleman  appears  to  have  possessed  great  talents ;  but 
according  to  Coxe^  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was 
sometimes  overreached  by  the  cunning  and  intrigues  of  Lord 
Sunderland ;  and  indeed  he  was  greatly  blamed  by  his  coad- 
jutors, for  having  introduced  a  man,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
hostile  to  an  enlarged  plan  of  Ubertj'.  Yet  he  himself  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act;  which,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  it  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
was  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  finally  passed 
inio  a  laww  He  died  suddenly,  February  24,  1720 — 21, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  King,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  rc^rd^ 
ordered  his  own  and  the  Prince's  carriages  to  accompany  the 
funeral  procession;  which  was  also  attended  by  the  horse- 
grenadier  guards,  a  detachment  of  the  life-guards,  and  two 
battalions  of  foot^guards,  with  all  their  officers  wearing 
*^  cypress  mourning  scar&  and  hat  bands." 

Philip,  the  second  Earl,  by  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt» 
Governor  of  Fort  St«  George,  married  Lady  Grizd  Hamilton^ 
sister  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington.  At  the  demise  of  hia 
father,  being  but  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  god&ther  and  relation,  the  celebrated 
Philip  Dormer  ikrl  of  Chesterfield.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  attain  the  exterior  graces  and  all  that  was 
plea^g  and  seductive^  appears  to  have  considered  thesGaences 
as  barbeiroas ;  and  to  have  deaned  the  character  ofsk fine  gen^ 
tleman^  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  by  the  humaQ 
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species.  Yet  so  veiy  perverse  was  the  young  nobleman  en^ 
trusted  to  his  care»  that  he  addicted  himself  solely  to  mathe- 
matical pursuits.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  interdiction,  he 
studied  this  eminent  branch  of  human  learning  by  stealth ; 
and  that  too,  with  a  success  equal  to  his  avidity,  for  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age.  To  his  mu- 
nificence, the  nation  is  obliged  for  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr. 
Robert  Simson,  who  was  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  98th 
proposition  of  Euclid's  Data,  as  well  as  for  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press.* 

As  a  politician,  the  Earl,  like  his  fiither,  always  acted  with 
the  Whigs.  In  174*2,  after  an  elegant  and  pathetic  speech, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  ^^  that  in  compas- 
•icNQ  to  his  pec^le,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  ^d 
heavy  taxes,  he  would  e:iconerate  his  subjects  from  the  charge 
and  burden  of  those  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  taken  into 
service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  parliament.' 
On  the  attempt  to  subjugate  America,  he  gave  his  vote,  and 
entered  his  protest  against  that  measure :  nay,  he  even  came 
firom  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discountenancing  the  proceedings  of  ministers,  in  respect  to 
the  Middksex  election.  His  Lordship  died  March  7,  1786, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

Philip  Stanhope,  bom  August  3,  1753,  was  at  an  early 
period  sent  to  Eton,  whence  he  removed,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to 
accompany  his  family  to  Geneva,  whither  it  went  on  ac- 
couxA  of  the  declining  health  of  his  elder  brother,  who  died 
in  17^3.  On  this  event  he  became  Viscount  Mahon;  and 
as  he  resided  during  teii  years  in  the  celebrated  little  city  just 
alluded  to,  it  became  necessary  to  complete  his  education 
there.  This  was  accordingly  effected  under  the  inspection  of 
M.  le  Sage,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
tract  oa  the  cause  of  gravity.  It  i^pears  that  this  young  noble* 
man  dtvoted  mudi  of  his  time,  while  abroad,  to  experimental 
philosophy.  He  also  at  that  period  exceed  in  horsemanship,  a& 

*  Dr.  Priestley  dedictted  to  him  the  3d  roU  of  hia  EKperimenU  on  Air^/Sce. --] 
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well  M  in  a  variety  of  athletic  exercises :  he  even  became  a 
soldier  under  the  banners  of  this  little  republic ;  for  he  en* 
rolled  himself  in  its  militia,  and  attained  such  skill  in  shooting 
with  a  rifle-barrelledgun,  as  to  be  fiillas  adroit  as  the  best  marks- 
man in  America  at  the  present  day.  Those  who  have  known 
Earl  Stanhope  of  late  years  only,  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
excelling  in  equestrian  pursuits,  or  hitting  a  mark  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  with  unerring  certainty,  at  the  distance  of  120 
yards. 

As  the  father  lived  in  a  generous  and  hospitable  manner,  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Genevese;  while  the  son  mingled 
with  the  youth,  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  all  their  notions  of 
a  free  government,  which  indeed,  to  a  certain  d^ee,  exactly 
corresponded  with  those  in  which  himself  and  family  had  been 
educated.  Dr.  Moore,  the  traveller,  records  the  following 
anecdote  of  him. 

^*  Walking  in  Geneva  one  afternoon  with  a  young  noble* 
man,  who,  to  a  strong  taste  for  natural  philosophy,  unites  a 
passionate  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  we  passed  near, the  garden,  in 
which  one  of  those  circles  which  support  the  magistracy 
assemble.  I  proposed  joining  them :  no,"  said  my  Lord  with 
indignation,  <^  I  will  not  go  for  a  moment  into  such  a  society ; 
I  consider  these  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that 
place  as  slJocus  for  consuming  freedom  !  "  * 

On  the  return  of  the  £unily  to  England,  thdr  carriage  coqld 
not  without  difficulty  move  through  the  streets.  Numbers  of  t^ 
poorer  sort,  who  had  been  rdieved  by  their  secret  charity^ 
proclaimed  their  gratitude  aloud;  the  eyes  of  the  parents  qd 
this  occasion  streamed  with  tears;  the  son  repeatedly  de- 
scended to  embrace  the  companions  of  his  youth ;  while  in  tlie 
language  of  a  celebrated  tourist,  who  appears  to  have  witneoii 
ed  the  event,  ^^the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them  die 
alfections  of  the  grater  part,  and  the  esteem  of  all  the  cttizells." 

Lord  M ahon  having  now  returned  to  Ek^^and,  oflEbred  hdm- 
self  a  candidate  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with 

*  Vmw  oC  Society  and  MaiUMn  in  Fiance  and  Italjr. 
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Lord  Mountmonris ;  but  after  the  poll  had  continned  open  Sot 
several  days,  they  withdrew  firom  an  unequal  and  expensive 
contest.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  obtained  a  seat,  <m  fiur 
easier  terms,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Shelbume,  ^o  at 
that  period  possessed  a  mansion,  together  with  a  considerable 
property,  at  High  Wycombe,  all  of  which  have  since  been 
'  disposed  of  to  Lord  Carrington« 

But  before  we  treat  of  the  subject  o  this  m^noir  in  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sieze  this 
opportunity  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  sdenoe. 
The  promotion  of  human  knowledge  was  the  constant  and  inva- 
riable  object  of  his  r^ard;  and  to  the  furtherance  of  thi^  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  busy  rather  than  a  long  life. 

When  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  Viscount 
Mahon  became  a  candidate  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  the  person  who  should 
produce  the  best  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum. 
His  essay,  which  was  written  in  the  French  language,  even 
then  spoken  by  every  genteel  inhabitant  of  Geneva,  proved 
worthy  not  only  of  publication,  but  also  of  the  premium  adver- 
tised :  and  within  these  three  months,  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen  a  curious  mechanical  invention  appertaining  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  this  very  subject. 

.In  1775,  his  Lordship  published  a  small  tract,  entitled  <'G)n- 
siderations  on  the  Means  of  preventing  fraudulent  Practices  on 
the  Gold  Coin."  Jhi$  also  was  written  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  purpose  was  to  detect  all  imitations  of  the  regular  mint,  by 
means  of  simple  inspection  only.  For  this  purpose,  he  recom- 
mended the  selection  and  employment  of  able  and  experienced 
workmen';  and  such  ingenious  processes  in  respect  to  the  miU^ 
ing  and  machinery^  as  would  defy  the  arts  of  those  employed  in 
the  felonious,  purposes  of  fidsifying  the  currency  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to* 
wards  the  protection  of  bank  paper.  On  this  occasion  also, 
he  exhibited  his  usual  ingenuity  by  recurring  to  simple  and 
almost  obvious  processes,  for  the  pr^tectioD  of  public  credit. 
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The  inftt4>r*i^V  of  which  a  note  consist,  ought,  according  to  his 
phfin,  to  be  manufiictnred  so  as  to  render  fiurgery  infinitely  more 
diflScult ;  while  the  grttoer  of  superior  artists  was  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, that  all  imitation  would  be  set  at  defiance.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  both  of  these  evils  might,  by  these  means,  be 
remedied  in  part ;  and  thus  many  lives  saved  firom  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws:  but  it  is  not  alittle  singular,  that  the  Euro- 
pean coinage  has  been  fidsified  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  to  the  present  day,  as  is  well  known  to  collec- 
tors, some  of  whom  value  the  imitations,  which  are  generally 
plated,  much  more  than  the  originals  themselves. 

As  nothing  is  more  terrible  than  fire,  and  as  this  devouring^ 
element  has,  in  all  times  and  countries,  been  deemed  an  olgect 
t>f  national  concern ;  it  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
nobleman  in  question.  Mr.  Hartley  had  before  conceived 
the  beneficent  idea  of  rescuing  buildings  firom  the  danger  of 
conflagration ;  and  there  is  a  building  erected  by  him,  still 
extant,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  where  his  experiment  was 
tried,  and  proved  successful,  in  presence  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  Adopting  the  acknowledged  principle^ 
that  without  a  current  of  air  there  can  be  no  fire^  this  gentle- 
man had  recourse  to  iron  plates  for  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  thus  succeeded  completely  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Our  noble  projector  was  accustomed  to  elucidate  this  prin- 
ciple, at  his  parlour  fire,  to  a  little  domestic  circle,  by  a  very 
simple  but  convincing  experiment.  He  would  take  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  wrap  it  very  tight  round 
a  common  poker,  so  that  no  air  could  possibly  be  admitted  be- 
tween these*  two  objects ;  in  which  position,  he  would  apply 
the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out the  least  danger  of  ignition.  But  when,  during  this  pro- 
cess, he  either  accidentally,  or  by  design,  loosened  the  paper,  so 
as  to  admit  the  air  between  it  and  the  iron,  it  instantaneously 
became  inflamed.  It  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that  an 
intelligent  lEemale,  whose  clothes  happen  to  be  on  fire  while 
standing,  would  M  down  and  roll  herself  on  the  carpet;  for  a 
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newspaper  held  perpendicularly,  will  always  flare  much  sooner, 
and  bum  more  rapidly,  than  one  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
ground. 

Lord  Stanhope  now  thought  that  he  could  greatly  improve 
Mr.  Hartley's  plan,  and  thus  remove  the  two  chief  objections 
to  it:  viz.  durability  and  economy.  Accordingly  in  1777,  a 
grand  experiment  was  made  at  the  &niily  seat  of  Chevening  in 
Kent,  in  the  presence  of  some  thousands  of  spectators.  While 
the  great  Earl  Chatham,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  many  scientific  persons,  were  coolly  and  securely  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  ice-creams  in  an  upper  apartment,  an  intense 
fire  was  raging  in  the  room  immediately  below,  which  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  wooden  floor  alone ;  but  this 
wooden  floor  was  completely  secured  by  means  of  a  composi- 
tion, which  by  excluding  the  air,  rendered  the  flames  harmless. 
Here  follows  an  account  of  a  trial  on  a  grand  scale,  written  by 
his  Lordship,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1778. 

*^  On  the  aeth  of  September,  1777,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
peat some  of  my  experiments  before  the  President  and  some  of 
the  Fdlows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands, 
several  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
persons. 

"The  first  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a  wooden 
building  (which  room  was  about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  six- 
teen wide)  full  of  shavings  and  faggots  mixed  with  combus- 
tibles, and  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense, 
that  the  glass  of  the  windows  was  melted  like  so  much  com- 
mon sealing  wax,  and  run  down  in  drops^  yet  the  flooring 
boards  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor  was  one 
of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or  cieling  joists,  damaged  in  the 
smallest  degree,  and  the  persons  who  went  into  the  room 
inunediately  over  the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  perceive 
any  ill  effects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that  room  be- 
ing perfectly  cool  during  the  enormous  conflagration  immedi- 
ately underneath. 
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<<  I  then  caused  a  kind  of  wooden  building,  of  full  fifty  feet 
in  l^igth,  and  of  three  stories  high  in  the  middle^  to  be  erected 
close  to  one  end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.  I  filled  and 
covered  this  building  with  above  eleven  hundred  large  kiln 
faggots,  and  seyeral  loads  of  dry  shavings ;  and  I  set  this  pile 
on  fire.  The  height  of  the  flame  was  no  less  than  eighty- 
seven  feet  perpendicular  firom  the  ground,  and  the  grass  upon 
the  bank,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  fire,  was 
scorched  up ;  yet  the  seciured  wooden  building,  contiguous  to 
this  vast  heap  of  fire^  was  not  damaged  in  the  least,  excepting 
some  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster-work.  This  experi- 
ment was  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  town  on  fire,  and 
to  show  how  effectually,  even  a  wooden  building,  if  secured 
according  to  my  new  method,  would  stop  the  progress  of 
the  flames  on  that  side,  without  any  assistance  firom  fire- 
engines,  &c. 

*^  The  last  experimocit  I  made  that  day,  was  the  attempting 
to  bum  a  wooden  stair-case,  secured  according  to  my  simple 
method  of  under-JUxning.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were 
laid  and  kindled  tinder  the  stair-case  round  the  stairs,  and  upon 
the  steps;  this  wooden  stair-case  notwithstanding  resisted,  as 
if  it  had  been  of  fire-stone,  all  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  consume  it.  I  have  since  made  five  other  still  stronger  fires 
upon  this  same  stair-case,  without  having  repaired  it,  having, 
moreover,  filled  the  small  space  in  which  this  stair-case  is, 
entirely  with  shavings  and  large  fagots,  but  the  stair-case  is, 
however,  still  standing,  and  is  but  Uttle  damaged." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  by  a  strange  accident,  this 
very  plan  was  put  to  the  severest  possible  test,  at  his  Lordship's 
residence  in  Kent,  in  1797  or  1798,  about  twenty  years  aflw. 
Lord  Stanhope  had  been  at  great  expence  in  rebuilding  and 
beautifying  Chevening  House;  and  he  took  good  care  to 
secure  it  for  his  posterity  by  means  of  his  new  invented  stucco, 
pr  plaster.  Yet  it  so  happened,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  demonstrating  his  problem  by  practical  results,  that  a  fire 
actaally  burst  forth  with  incredible  fiiry  in  part  of  the  offices, 
which  by  some  omission  had  not  been  secured  accon^g  to  lu3 
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own  improved  method.  The  premises  in  question  instantly 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which  increased,  until  they  were 
suddenly  interdicted  by  the  intervention  of  that  portion  of  the 
mansion  which  had  been  rendered  fire-proof.  A  beam,  which 
remained  untouched,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  ^plica^ 
tion  alluded  to  above,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  and  a 
portion  of  this,  which  was  sawed  off  for  the  express  purpose, 
has  been  deposited  for  many  years  with  the  Royal  Society, 
so  as  to  render  both  proof  and  reference  extremely  easy.    - 

As  Lord  Stanhope  was  both  a  builder  and  a  fiumer,  he  de- 
termined to  improve  on  tlie  common  method  of  converting 
certain  substances  into  lime.  Instead  of  employing  a  structure 
of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  surmounted  by  an  inverted 
cone,  which  does  not  always  completely  effect  the  end  in- 
tended, he  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  mortar  equally 
strong  and  durable  as  the  cement  of  the  ancients.  For  this 
purpose  he  contrived  a  kiln,  of  a  structure  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wind  furnace;  and  as  he  thus  contrived  to  procure 
such  a  d^ee  of  heat  as  to  produce  vitrification,  if  requisite^ 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  mortar,  which,  by  defying  the 
attack  of  an  instrument  pointed  with  iron,  when  suffered  to 
dry,  promises  a  degree  of  durability  not  hitherto  attained  in 
modem  times. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
tl^  present  age,  has  contrived,  by  dove*tailing  of  bricks,  to 
cover  houses  with  imperishable  roofe,  which  not  only  bid 
defiance  to  the  kUeral  pressure,  but  aearly  double  the  quantity 
of  room  in  a  given  space;  while  the  building  itself  is  com- 
pletely secured  against  the  elemental  storms  of  both  wind  and 
rain.  Earl  Stanhope  attempted  to  save  timber,  and  obtain 
flat  roofs  by  means  of  another  process,  which,  although  useful 
in  certain  cases,  is  assuredly  less  ingenious  and  less  durable, 
than  that  just  referred  to. 

His  Lordship  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  artificial 
slate,  or  tile,  composed  of  tar»  chalk,  and  fine  well-washed 
sand*  He  found,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  these  cheap 
ingredients,  the  weather  might  be  excluded^  to  the  fiiU  as  wdU 
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as  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  at  one^tenth  of  the  expence. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  attic  chambers  could  be  rendered  to 
the  iiill  as  good,  and  nearly  as  capacious,  as  the  rooms  below  ; 
for  a  very  trifling  inclination  of  the  roof  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  where  no  crevices  or  interstices  existed. 
By  this  plan  too,  &r  less  timber  would  be  required  in  this 
case,  to  support  a  very  trifling  weight,  than  in  the  common 
mode  of  building,  where  an  immense  superstructure  is  to  be 
supported  by  massy  rafters ;  a  considerable  saving  would  also 
be  obtained,  by  thus  diminishing  the  sharpness  of  the  angle 
required  in  ordinary  cases. 

An  experience  of  thirty  years  confirmed  the  justice  of  this 
experiment  In  Kent,  particularly  towards  the  sea-side,  and 
more  especially  in  the  little  maritime  village  of  Sandgate,  the 
1*006,  which  are  nearly  flat,  receive  yearly  a  coat  of  tar,  by 
way  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  In  other  parts  of  that  county, 
paper  is  manu&ctured  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  bdng 
covered  with  composition,  and  cut  into  squares,  at  a  distance 
resemble,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  supply,  the  place  of 
tiles.  These  circumstances  are  merely  mentioned  with  a  view 
to*  prove  how  science,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  increases  its 
orbit;  and  that  when  a  good  practical  example  is  set  by  a 
man  of  a  certain  rank  and  character,  it  rarely  fails  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  general  effect. 

The  next  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  cure  of  wounds 
made  in  trees.  His  Lordship  treated  these  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  skilfiil  surgeon  treats  wounds  in  the  hu- 
man body;  by  the  apptication  of  a  plaster,  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  only  benefit  of  which,  is  the  exclusion  of  air.  Tar 
and  pounded  chalk  were  the  materials  used  on  this  occasion. 
With  this  simple  compoimd,  he  succeeded  in  remedying  all 
the  accidents  that  occurred  after  high  winds,  or  in  consequence 
of  casualties  in  his  extensive  orchards,  finely  situate  on  the 
edge  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  vale,  being  fully  exposed  to  a 
southern  aspect,  while  a  high  and  long  continued  chain  of 
hills  shelters  them  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  late 
Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  for  many  years  gendener  to  His  Ma-* 
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jesty  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  obtained  a  parliamentaty 
grant  for  a  salve  to  be  employed  for  these  very  purposes,  which 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  although  perhaps  less  simple,  was 
not  more  efficacious  than  the  tar  and  chalk  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  modem  philosophy;  these,  together  with  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of  the  life  of  that  wonderful  man,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  are  fully  dilated  and  explained  in  a  work, 
edited,  and  in  part  published  by  his  grandson.  Temple  Frank- 
lin, Esq.  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  his  embassy  at 
the  court  of  France.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  Lord 
Mahon,  applied  himself  with  his  usual  zeal,  assiduity,  and 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  theory ;  and  that 
too  with  such  effect,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  an  ori- 
g^al  discoverer,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  mmor  pJienomeruu 
In  the  year  1779,  appeared  a  volume,  entitled  "  Prindples^of 
Electricity :"  this  was  much  read  at  that  period,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  some  novel  positions,  but  also  on  account  of 
a  disputed  point,  which  at  that  moment  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  principal  electricians  of  this  country.  It  respected  the 
best  mode  of  securing  buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  enmities  produced  by  the  Ame- 
rican war,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  science,  was  at  pne  time 
likely  to  d^enerate  into  a  mere  political  question  !  Mr.  Wil- 
son, said  to  have  been  supported  by  a  great  Personage,  who 
adopted  his  theory  by  an  actual  alteration  in  respect  to  the 
conductors  at  Buckingham  House^  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Franklinian  system,  maintained  that  a  decided  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  short  conductors,  terminating  in  a  ball; 
while  Sir  John  Pringle^  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  boldly  contended  that  the  long-pointed 
conductors  of  his  friend  Dt.  Franklin,  were  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  noble  subject  of  this  memoir  ranged  himself  on  the 
ttde  of  the  men  of  science;  and  undertook  to  confirm  and 
ducidate  the  established  theory,  by  a  multitude  of  iexperi- 
ments,  many  of  which  were  both  new  and  originaL    He  at 
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the  same  time  published  canons  *  for  regulating  the  practice; 
and  the  result  of  the  whole^  in  consequence  of  a  public  trial 
at  the  Pantheon,  superintended  by  Mr.  Naime,  the  optician, 
fully  confirmed  all  that  had  beai  suggested  by  the  geniut  of 
the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia. 

An  account  of  his  Lordship's  experiments  has  been  amply 
detailed  in  the  work  before  us.  He  has  also  proved  by  m 
elaborate  mathematical  demonstration,  Dlustrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  facts,  that  the  density  of  an  electrical  atmosphere 
superinduced  upon  any  body,  must  be  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  charged  body. 

He  has  likewise  taken  great  pains  to  prove  the  existence 
and  explain  the  nature  of  what  he  denominates  the  returning 
stroke  in  electricity,  which  is  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  return 
of  the  electric  fire  into  a  body  firom  which,  undfer  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  previously  expelled.  His  Lordship 
shews,  that  men  and  other  animals  may  be  destroyed,  and 
buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  returning  stroke  occasioned 
by  a  thunder  cloud,  even  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
or  more  from  the  spot  where  such  persons  or  buildings  are 
situated. 

This  new  theory,  advanced  and  published  by  Lord  Mahon 
in  the  year  1779,  he  considered  as  completely  established  by 
the  death  of  James  Lauder,  and  two  horses,  that  were  in- 

•  «  For  the  sake  of  tboce  persona  who  cue  but  little  about  the  deuil  of  the  theorf 
of  electricity,  but  who  Dotwlthstuidiiig  may  be  extremely  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  method  of  securing  buildings  against  the  damage  of  liglitningy  his  Lord- 
ship mentions  the  following  necessary  requisites  in  erecting  of  conductors.  1.  Hie  rods 
mutt  be  made  of  such  substances  as  are»  in  their  nature,  the  best  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. 3.  They  must  be  uninterrupted  and  perfectly  continuous,  a.  They  must  be 
of  a  sufficient  thickness.  4.  They  must  b«  connected  with  the  common  stocky  that  is^ 
with  the  earth  or  nearest  water.  5.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  rods  must  be  finely 
tapered  and  as  acutely  pointed  as  possible;  gold  wires  are  the  best  points,  as  they  will 
not  rust.  6.  The  rods  must  be  very  prominent,  several  feet  above  the  chimneys* 
7.  Each  rod  must  be  carried  in  the  shortest  convenient  direction  from  its  upper  end 
to  the  common  stock.  8.  There  should  be  no  prominent  bodies  of  metal  on  the  top 
of  the  building  propeaed  to  be  secured,  but  such  as  are  connecud  with  the  conductor 
by  some  proper  metallic  communication.  9.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  rods  substantially  erected,  that  is,  the  number  should  be  in  pR>|>ortion  to  the 
extent  of  the  building."     See  Principles  of  Electridty,  p.  905 . 
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Btantaneoufily  killed  in  Scotland  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder 
storm,  which  was  evidently  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  accident  happened.  A  very  interest- 
ing account  of  this  melancholy  £act  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick 
Brydone,  Esq.  and  published  in  the  77th  toI.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

A  short  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydone's  account, 
his  IfOrdship  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  pi^)er,  entitled 
^*  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydone's  Account  of  a  remarkable 
Thunder  Storm  in  Scotland.''  In  this  paper  he.  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  observed  during  the 
storm :  he  diews  that  Lauder's  death  could  not  be  occasioned 
by  any  direct  explosion,  nor  by  that  effect  which  electricians 
denominate  a  lateral  explosion;  and  after  a  fuD  examination 
of  the  case,  hd  concludes,  that  the  accident  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  effect  which  he  had  in  Ins  original  work  deno- 
mmated  the  electrical  returning  stroke. 

^<  Wonderiul,"  says  his  Lordship,  <<  as  these  combined  facts 
may  appear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  coun- 
try, they  are,  nevertheless,  easy  tp  be  explained  by  means  of 
that  particular  species  of  electrical  shock,  which  I  have  distin- 
guished in  my  Principles  of  Electricity,  (published  in  17799) 
by  the  appellation  of  the  electrical  returning  stroke:  and  al- 
though at  the  time  I  wrote  that  treatise,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  produce  any  instance  of  persons  or  animals  having 
been  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  since  related  in  Mr. 
Brydone's  paper,  I  did,  however,  (from  my  experiments  men- 
tioned in  that  book,)  venture  to  assert,  vrith  confidence,  that  if 
persons  be  strongly  superinduced  by  the  electrical  atmosphere 
of  a  cloud,  they  may  (under  circumstances  similar  to  those  ex- 
plained in  that  treatise)  receive  a  strong  shock,  be  knocked 
down,  or  even  killed  at  the  instant  that  the  cloud  discharges 
with  an  explosion  its  electricity;  whether  the  lightning  fidls 
near  the  very  place  where  those  persons  are,  or  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  place,  or  whether  the  cloud  be  po- 
^sitively  or  negatively  electrified."* 

•  See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  7 7. 
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We  now  come  to  the  arithmetical  machines  inrented  by 
Lord  Stanhope;  although,  in  respect  to  priority  of  dat^  this 
discovery  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  two  years  before, 
as  it  occurred  in  Or  about  1777. 

The  first  and  smallest  machine  is  about  the  size  of  an  octavo 
volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial  plates  and  small  indices, 
moveable  with  a  steel  pin,  is  calculated  to  perform  with  un- 
deviating  accuracy  the  operations  of  simple  and  compound 
addition  and  subtraction.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
curious  machine,  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  common 
table  writing-desk.  By  tliis,  problems  in  multiplication  and 
division,  of  almost  any  extent,  are  solved,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake,  by  the  simple  revolution  of  a  small  winch* 
What  appears  very  singular  and  surprising  to  every  spectator, 
is,  that  in  working  division,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to 
his  business,  and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a  single 
revolution  more  than  he  ought,  he  is  instantly  admonished  of 
•his  error  by  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  ivory  ball.  • 

About  the  memorable  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Lord  Stanhope  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  immense  force  of 
that  all-powerful  machine,  the  steam-engine,  might  be  recurred 
to  for  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  tide-way,  without  the 
aid  of  horses,  or  oars,  or  sails;  while  that  mighty  element,  the 
ocean  itself,  might  be  forced  to  succumb  under  the  dominion  of 
science :  thus  extending  the  influence  and  intercourse  of  man 
to  every  country,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  By  the  pro- 
pulsive force  of  vapour,  he  thought  that  harbours  might  be 
left,  and  the  seas  crossed,  during  the  influence  of  contrary 
winds;    while  during  the  interposition  of  calms,   the  dread 


*  Since  the  above  description  of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  was  wriiten^ 
aa  old  but  very  carious  Httle  book  has  been  recurred  to.  It  is  entitled,  *'  The  Descrip- 
tion and  Use  of  two  arithmetic  lostrumeDts ;  together  with  a  short  Treatisf ,  explalu- 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  ordinary  Operations  of  Arithmetic,  &c.  &c.  Presented  to 
Hia  Moat  Excellent  Majesty,  Charles  II.  By  S.  Motland,  1663.**  This  work  is 
iUustrated  wt\h  twelve  plates^  in  which  the  diiferenc  parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited^ 
and  wlkence  it  appeara  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  afe  cuily  worked, 
and,  to  uae  the  author's  own  woids,  '*  without  charging  the  memory^  diaiurbiDg  the 
wini.  Of  txponug  the  opentiona  to  unj  WMcrtainty/'  ^  . 
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and  detestation  of  navigators,  a  rapid  progress  might  be  mad^ 
instead  of  being  unnecessarily  detained  like  a  log  on  the  water, 
or  subjected  to  the  dangers  arising  from  tides  and  currents. 

The  experiments  recurred  to  upon  this  occasion,  occupiedl 
his  capacious  mind,  during  intervals,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
eighteen  years;  and  he  actually  took  out  no  fewer  than  three 
patents.  To  accomplish  his.  object,  he  built  three  or  four  ves- 
sels of  different  sizes  at  Rotherhithe;  and  expended  considera*' 
ble  sums  of  m<mey  in  forwarding  his  plan.  It  has  been  said^ 
indeed,  that  he  aimed  at  too  much  perfection;  and  that  he 
might  have  obtained  great  &me  by  stopping  at  a  point  short 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  obtain.  After  having  formed  a 
mechanical  apparatus  resembling  oars,  he  wished  Xo  feather 
thern^  like  a  boatman,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  hindrance 
occasioned  by  back  water. 

The  author  of  this  article  saw  and  examined  a  small  vessel, 
formed  under  his  own  eye,  which  was  exhibited  for  some 
time  in  the  canal  called  the  Serpentine  River,  that  connects 
Hyde  Park  with  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  thirty  feetlong, 
by  seven  wide,  and  had  a  circular  bottom;  while  both  ends 
were  made  sharp,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Thames  wherry. 
The  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel  omsisted — 

1.  Of  gills,  which,  like  those  of  a  fish,  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasm-e. 

2.  Of  a  composition  for  securing  her  lower  parts  both  from 
worm  and  rot,,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  yet  by  a  rnode^ 
to  all  appearance,  equally  durable  and  efficacious  as  copper 
sheeting. 

3.  In  the  excellent  property  of  moving  with  either  end  fore- 
most, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
the  danger,  of  putting  about. 

4.  In  the  flatness  of  the  bottcHU,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  ton- 
nage and  stowage-room :  and 

5.  In  the  saving  both  in  respect  to  timber  and  canvas. 

If  it  be  asked  by  a  worldly-minded  enquirer,  to  what  advan- 
tage did  these  expensive  experiments  tend  ?  the  reply  is  at 
hand ;  the  steam-boats  now  multiplying  throughout  Ikirope  and 
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America*,  either  originated  in,  or  were  perfected  by  the  talents 
al|d  fortune  of  this  singularly-endowed  peer.  He  lived  suffi- 
ciently long  to  perceive,  and  to  reap  the  conscious  pleasure 
arising  out  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  idea,  that  he  had 
extended  the  bounds  of  human  science^  and  the  dominion  rf 
man! 

One  so  gifted  as  Lord  Stanhope,  could  not  be  inattentive  to 
the  many  great  and  singular  advantages  resulting  to  an  agri* 
cultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  country,  from  the 
cheap  intercourse  arising,  out  of  canals.  The  late  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  the  first  to  set  the  noble  example  in  England ; 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  more  science  (for  the 
former  was  wholly  indebted  to  Bingley  the  engineer),  but  on  a 
less  extensive  scale,  determined  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  titled 
precursor. 

Earl  Stanhope  having  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Devonshire,  distant  from  good  markets  and  good 
roads,  determined  to  confer  the  advantage  of  both,  by  means 
of  a  canal,  so  as  to  enable  his  and  the  neighbouring  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  carry  their  grain  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel (firect,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other,  they  might 
bring  back  coals  and  manure  from  the  sea-side,  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  county. 

Imbued  with  these  ideas,  His  Lordship  repaired  to  the  west 
of  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the 
intervening  country.  In  order  to  e£Fect  this,  he  actually  travelled 
with  .a  theodolite^  attached  to  his  back  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap;  and  after  taking  the  level  of  the  whole,  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  the  intended  water-course,  and  circulated  proposals  for 
cutting  tP  the  proposed  e)Ltent  at  so  much  per  furlong.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  fell  in  with  the  American,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, who  actually  undertook  to,  and  indeed  did  execute  part  of 
the  contract;  a  fact  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  himself.     His  Lordship,  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

*  Mr.  Fulton  profited  by  hU  Lordship's  hintt,  in  respect  to  the  first  itetin-bott  built 
at  New  York  ;  and  the  author  of  this  note  has  beeA  present,  when  ihtj  dfet  for  the 
purpoM  of  diKOSMUg  ccnuD  points  conneeted  with  these  and  eimiUr  ("^"^Mr^Vp* 
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conceived  a  high  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  who  instantly  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  soon  after  published  a  little  work  rdative 
to  small  canals.  This  trans-adantic  republican  was  indeed  to 
the  full  as  enthusiastic  a  projector  as  his  titled  European 
patron ;  for  it  was  he  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  Mr.  Pitt  to 
ad(^t  his  catamaran  schemes,  and  also  the  new  mode  of  nuning 
under  watery  by  means  oftarpedos.  The  latter  of  these  were  to 
destroy  all  the  present  and  future  flotillas  of  France,  one  alone 
being  sufficient  to  blow  a  ship  of  the  line  into  the  air ! 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  the  war,  Lord  Stanhope  found  that  he  had  many 
obstacles  to  encounter :  for  while  a  dead  flat  in  one  part  pre- 
rented  every  possible  facility,  there  were  hills  of  no  inconsider- 
able size  to  be  cut  through,  or  to  be  tujmelled.  The  commoa 
method  too  of  locks,  in  order  to  compensate  for  ine<{Ualities,  is 
attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pence,  in  respect  to  tlie  passing  and  repassing  of  heavy  barges* 
His  mechanical  genius  was  therefore  exerted  to  ocmtrive  some 
other  plan  for  raising  and  lowering  the  vessels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  devised  several  methods, 
which  he  considered  as  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  which 
are  commonly  made  use  of  in  business  of  this  kind.  The  dif- 
nculty  was  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan  which  should 
secure  th^-maximum  of  advantages. 

He  at  length  determined  upon  a  double-inclined  plane^  a 
model  of  which  he  constructed  on  a  large  scale  at  his  residence 
in  Kent,  and  called  it  iLtkefree-tmy*.  This  plane  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed  to  a  hill,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  branch 
of  the  canal  flows ;  while  the  upper  branch  is  supposed  to  com- 
mence from  a  certain  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  eminenoe 
on  the  other  side. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  are  raised  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  weight  of  other  boats 
whose  direction  is  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Lord  Sunhope  actxialiy  mftde  the  experiment  at  Madanueot  Hill  in  Kent,  and  that 
too  with  complete  effect.— £d. 
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It  wilV  perhiqps,  occur  to  every  reader,  that  the  returning 
vessels  may  sometimes  be  empty,  or,  at  least,  not  laden  with  a 
tonnage  sufficient  to  balance,  much  less  to  raise  those  which  are 
to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  leveL 

To  obviate  this  objection.  His  Lordship  did  not  intend  to 
raise  or  lower  the  boats  by  themselves,  but  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  vessel  which  he  called  a  boat-carrier,  into  which  the 
boats,  whether  laden  or  empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they 
are  dther  elevated  or  depressed.  Now,  as  these  boat-carriers 
are  in  their  natural  state  always  full  of  water,  it  is  evident, 
upon  hydrostatical  principles,  that,  whatever  be  the  wei(^t  of 
the  vesselfloatedintothem,  still  the  weight  of  the  boat*canrier,  the 
boat  and  burden  will,  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  same  weight, 
because  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  boat  and  burden 
immersed  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  forced  out  of  the  boat* 
carrier;  that  is,  a  vessel  of  one  ton  weight  will  force  out  a  ton 
weight  of  water,  and  another  of  three  tons  will  dispel  a  quan« 
tity  of  water  equal  to  that  weight. 

Now  by  this  contrivance,  the  weight  of  an  empty  boat  and 
apparatus  will  be  equal  to  that  of  one  ever  so  deeply  laden, 
consequently  a  descending  empty  vessel  will  keep  m  eqtdUbrio 
an  ascending  one  that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  a  small 
force  will  raise  the  vesseL    The  boat-carriers  run  upon  rollers, 
which  theoretically  remove  all  friction.     And  to  save  unneces- 
sary expence,  his  Lordship  had  adopted  the  plan  of  small  boats, 
of  about  four  tons  burden,  for  which  a  narrow  canal  would  only 
be  necessary;  and  by  a  neat  contrivance,  he  intended  to  link 
several  of  the  boats  together,  by  which  means  one  horse  would 
be  able  to  draw  a  greater  burden,  and  the  canal  might  take  a' 
straight  or  winding  direction  as  should  best  suit  the  level  of 
the  country,  since  the^  size  of  the  vessels  would  not  prevent 
their  turning;  and  though  twenty  of  them  were  joined  toge- 
ther, yet,  like  the  different  links  of  a  chain,  they  would  not  im- 
pede the  progress  of  each  other,  however  varying  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  canal. 
How  far  this  plan,  adopted  by  Lord  >Staahope  as  the  best. 
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corresponds  to  that  used  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  called  the 
rolliDg-bridge  upon  dry  land,  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
method  employed  by  the-  ancients,  and  is  still  in  some  repute 
among  the  Chinese;  or  whether  they- bear  any  analogy  to  one 
another,  is  more  than  we  can  attempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  we  have  already 
spoken ;  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  the  structure  of  these 
curious  instruments,  led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  still  greater 
utility  and  inKportance  might  be  contrived,  by  means  of  which, 
instep  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  conceived 
the  whole  art  of  reasoning  may  be  conducted.  And  we  have 
often  heard  him  assert,  that  with  his  reasoning  machine,  he 
should  be  able,  on  all  subjects,  to  draw  true  conclusions  from 
any  given  premises ;  —  not  only  to  detect  fidse  reasoning,  how- 
ever sophistically  combined,  but  to  shew  the  various  links  of 
the  chain  by  which  these  false  conclusions  have  been  deduced ; 
and  that  with  it  he  should  be  enabled  to  ascend,  by  r^rolar 
steps,  from  the  first  definitions  of  Euclid,  to  the  highest  and 
most  sublime  speculations  <^  our  immortal  Newton ! 

Every  thing  that  improves  the  human  mind,  and  accdenstes 
the  communication  of  ideas,  is  highly  interesting  to  both  nations 
and  individuals.  The  noblest  gift  of  Providence^  therefore^  in 
modem  times,  must  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  the  Art  of  Printing. 
In  this  point  of  view  —  great  -^  admirable  —  ingenious  and  im« 
portant — his  Lordship  once  more  appears  as  the  benefitctor  of 
the  human  species.  There  are  some  doubts,  however,  as  to 
the  originality  of  invention  in  respect  to  the  stereotype^  for  it  i» 
daimed  both  by  England  and  France :  but  there  can  be  none 
as  to  its  improvement.  At  one  period,  this  new  mode,  in- 
tended to  banish  errors,  was  itself  deemed  incapable  of  correc- 
tion; so  that  every  mistake  was  doomed  to  be  everlasting! 
It  is  now  reduced  to  rational  and  obvious  principles ;  so  that 
letters,  words,  and  sentences,  may  be  transposed  with  the  ut- 
most fiudlity. 

Lord  Stanhope's  improvement  in  the  common  printing  press, 
by  means  of  which,  the  impression  from  the  types  acquires  a 
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sharpness  and  distinctness,  of  which  it  was  never  before  thought 
Buscqpdble,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Art,  forms  an  epoch  in 
its  history.* 

Earl  Stanhope^  who  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  concerts,  and  knew  most  of  the  best  per« 
formers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  led  him 
to  a  consideration  of  the  tones  of  instruments,  in  which  some 
fixed  and  certain  principles  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
desideratum.  This  he  imagined  to  be  at  length  obtained;  for 
in  1806,  he  printed  at  the  improved  Stereotype^Office,  by 
means  of  his  own  improved  press,  a  small  work,  entitled 
*<  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  with  fixed 
Tones/'  Instead  ofone^^wol^"  he  affirms,  in  opposition  to  the 
common  theory,  that  there  are  no  less  than  five;  but,  instead  of 
being  imperfections,  diese^  we  are  told,  <>  give  a  charming,  and 
essential  character,  and  variety  to  music"  He  also,  in  this 
little  tract,  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  ^<  Stanhope  Mono* 
chord." 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  object  of  this  memoir,  in  his 
diaracter  as  a  man  of  sdenoe;  we  nowproceed  to  ocmnder  him 
in  that  of  a  legislator.  During  the  period  that  he  was  a  com<^ 
moner,  he  took  an  aUe  and  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
American  war;  and  was  one  (^ that  phalanx,  so  formidable  in 
respect  to  wealth,  influence^  and  talents,  that  put  an  end  to  it 

From  the  year  1788,  till  the  period  of  his  fiither's  death,  in 
1786,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the^  House  of  Peers,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made  a  variety  of  onsuccessfiil  at- 
tempts to  prevent  bribery,  corruption,  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pences  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament,  rightly  judging, 
that  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  independent  country  gentle- 
men of  moderate  estates  to  oflfer  themselves  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  a  gradual  reform  would  introduce  itself  into  par- 
liament,  by  measures  that  could  not  tend  to  alarm  tiiose  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  dread  of  innovation.  In  these  attempts 
his  Lordship  was  countenanced  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 

•  The  iJDpioved  naehiae  has  obuined  tlie  dun  oI  the  <«  Stanhope  ?tm*** 
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irhom  he  generally  acted,  but  not  with  that  zeal  which  he  ex-* 
pected  firom  the  avowed  promoter  of  reform. 

Early  in  the  year  1786,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  Lord 
Stanhope  was  then  inhabits  of  strict  intimacy,  professing  great 
eagerness  in  erecting  a  pillar  of  perpetual  remembrance  to  his 
own  fiune,  by  concerting  effectual  measures  for  annihilating  the 
national  debt.  To  the  late  Dr.  Price  the  Minister  applied  for 
assistance  on  a  subject  to  which  the  former  had  devoted  many 
years  of  his  valuable  life. 

Dr.  Price  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  three  plans,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgan*,  the  latter,  and  by  fitr  the 
most  inefficient,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Minister,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  To  this  plan,  Lord  Staxw 
hope  gave  a  steady  and  avowed  opposition,  the  motives  for 
which,  together  with  a  plan  of  his  own,  he  explained  and  en^- 
fiM^ced  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled  <*  Observations  on  Mr. 
Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt." 

In  this  work  he  exposed  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Minister.  He  then  discussed  the  plan 
suggested  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  after- 
wards laid  before  the  public  a  scheme  of  his  own,  founded  upon 
certain  axioms  assumed  by  his  Lordship. 

Xhe  main  butt  of  Lord  Stanhope's  project  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  8  per  cent  stock  into  a  stock  that  should  bear  4  per 
cent,  interest ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  holders  of  the  3  per 
cents,  should,  for  every  400/.  of  that  stock,  receive  in  lieu 
thereof  3002.  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  4  per  centf  •   To  his 

*  See  a  review  of  Dr.  Price's  writing!. on  ihe  •nbjeet  of  the  finaneet  of  this  1(ingdoin» 
&c.  &c.  By  William  Morgao,  F.  IL  S.  1793  ;  also^  a  Life  of  Dr.  Price,  lately  pub- 
lished. 

t  Lord  Stanhope  concludes  this  work  by  shewing  that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Minisier  will  not  answer  any  one  definition  of  a  §w)d  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  "  A  plan,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  which  neither  pays  off  much  debt  in  time 
of  peace,  nor  insures  Its  being  redeemed  in  time  of  war,  is  a  plan  to  delude  the  public. 
And  the  present  Minister,  who  does  not  mean  to  delude  the  public,  does  evidently  de- 
lude himself.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  redeeming  the  nsiioiial  debt  is  to 
save  the  nation ;  and  if  it  be  well  managed,  it  unquestionably  may  save  it.  Bat  if  it  bt 
conducted  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shaU 
neither  profit  by  the  peace,  nor  be  prepared  for  war.  We  may  let  slip  the  present  &vour- 
ablt  opportuDity  of  restoring  oox  finanoety  and  such  an  opportunity  nay^erh^  MVtt 
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Lordship^s  work  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendices,  several 
tables,  founded  on  calculations,  upon  the  accuriicy  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  confide^  having  them  all  made  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  proving  the  truth  of  each  separate  result  by 
means  of  the  arithmetical  machine  invented  by  himseli^  before 
alluded  to* 

The  supposed  influence  and  corruption  so  visible  in  certain 
quarters,  during  the  prepress  of  the  American  war,  had  naturally 
produced  an  universal  sensation  at  its  close,  and  many  cities  and 
counties  accordingly  associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  more  equal  representation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  On  this  occasion.  Earl  Stanhope  (then  Lord 
Mahon)  was  chosen  one  of  the  Deputies  for  Kent,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Kentish  Conunittee.  In  virtue  of  his  o£Bce,  he  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wyville,  Chairman  of 
the  Yorkshire  Association;  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Sir 
George  Saville ;  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Pitt,  then  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  this  measure;  together  with  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  a  variety  of  celebrated  men*  All  these,  and  many 
more,  actually  met  in  convention  soon  after  in  the  metropolis, 
and  debated  on  this  important  subject  in  the  Guildhall  of  the 
city  of  London. 

During  the  illness  of  His  Majesty  in  1788,  Earl  Stanhope 
gave  his  decided  support  to  the  measures  of  an  administration 
odious  to  him  in  other  points  of  view,  when  the  Regency  Bill 
was  discussed.     He  contended,  that  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 


present  itsetf  ftgtin.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  far  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  above,  may  be  the 
means  of  Involving  us  in  wars,  in  which  we  might  otherwise  never  be  engaged.  And 
those  new  wars  may  accumulate  such  a  load  of  new  debt  upon  the  nstioo,  thst, 
even  when  another  peace  shall  come,  the  people  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  enormous 
weight  of  additional  taxes  which  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  lay,  in  order  to  provide  ano* 
ther  sinkinic  fund.  Mr.  Pitt's  project,  therefore,  may  bring  ruin  upon  this  country. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  and  imst,  tliat  it  will  be  altered  by  parliament.  Nay  I  am  even 
aangoine  enough  to  hope,  that  the  Mimster  himself  will  re-consider  his  first  opinion,  and 
that  he  will,  with  a  candour  that  would  do  him  everlasting  honour,  adopt  either  the  spe- 
cific plan  which  I  have  proposed,  or  some  other  plan  which  shall  be  founded  on  those 
leadirg  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  above,  and  without  which  it  will  evidently  be 
impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  great  and  desiiabla  object  so  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  preamble  of  his  own  bill." 
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of  the  Throne,  or  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  possessed  both 
the  right,  and  the  power,  to  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  His  Lordship  supported  his  reasoning  by 
fi  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary  had  accepted  the  Crown ;  and  likewise 
the  mode  and  manner  by  which  the  electoral  family  of  Brunswick 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  But  above  all  things 
he  contended,  insisted,  and  declared,  that  all  just  and  legiti- 
mate authority,  could  be  derived  &om  the  people  alone. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  which  contained 
many  sentiments  in  strict  unison  with  the  Constitution,  Earl 
Stanhope  made  an  effort  to  have  those  sentiments  recorded,  ob- 
serving, '^  that  the  communication  was  too  important  to  be  suf> 
fered  to  remain  in  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  to  grasp  and  quote  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution."* 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1789,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  prbvide  for  the  care  of 
His  Majesty's  royal  person,  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  His  Majesty's  illness." 
Jn  this  bill  was  a  clause  restraining  the  R^ent  from  giving  his 
assent  to  any  bill  or"  bills  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Uwformity. 
Lord  Stanhope  on  this  occasion^  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  manifested  his  attention  to,  and  knowledge  of,  all  the 
various  statutes  which  still  exist  in  full  force  against  persons 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Royal  Highnfiss's  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
Parliamentaiy  Debates.  "  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  Lords  who  had  expressed 
their  wishes  to  avoid  any  question  which  tended  to  induce  a  discussion  on  the  rights  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fact  was  plain,  that  no  such  claim  of  right  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince ;  and  he  was  too  confident  that  His  Royal  Highness  understood 
too  well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  might,  not  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  RepresenUtives  and  by  their 
Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled.  Such,  he  said,  were  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  Royal  Father,  and  by  attachment  to 
the  constitutiooal  rights  of  his  subjects;  and  he  was  confident,  tliatif  his  Royal  Brother 
were  to  address  them,  in  his  place,  as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  these  were  the  sentiments 
which  he  wo«ld-  distinctly  avow."  See  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Register,  vol.  36. 
p.  as. 
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iAto  dissent  firom  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  He 
commented,  with  great  severity,  intermixed  with  some  ridicule 
and  pleasantry,  upon  the  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  contrariety  of 
these  laws,  shewing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  been  passed 
in  the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  by  persons  who  had  as 
little  regard  for  religion  as  humanity.  Some  of  them,  he  un- 
dertook to  prove,  contained  rank  blasphemy;  and  after  quoting 
the  authorities  of  the  late  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Mansfield, 
who,  though  known  to  have  acted  on  very  different  principles 
in  most  questions  of  a  public  important  nature,  cordially 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an 
amendment,  to  prevent  any  new  difficulty  being  placed,  by  the 
Regency  Bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  This 
amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops,  and  lost. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  18th  of  May  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  repeal  of  certain  severe  laws  ^,  which  still  re* 
main  on  our  statute-books  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country ;  and 

*  As  an  introdaction  to  this  motion^  )iis  Lordship  begged  leave  to  mention  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  absard  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  country,  being  convinced  that 
mora  than  this  wooU  not  be  necessary  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the  bill  which  ho 
Resigned  to  propose.    A  few  of  these  we  will  insert  in  this  place. 

Under  the  head  of  laws  about  going  to  chtirck,  we  find  one  by  which  it  is  enacted 
that  ereiy  person  is  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  holiday ,  or  to  forfeit  one  shilling. 
Another  makes  it  a  penalty  of  90Z.  or  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  offender's  pro- 
peny,  at  the  proteaUor't  option,  for  any  person  who  absents  himself  from  church  for  a 
month.  A  third  law  enacts,  that  every  person  who  refuses  to  go  to  church  shall  be 
committed  to  prison  till  be  will  go.  And  every  peiaoa  shall  pay  lo/.  per  month  for 
•very  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  also  for  every  servant  of  every  visitor^  In  his  or 
Uer  house,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  laws  about  rties,  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  cases  of  heresy  or  inconti- 
nency,  or  refusing  to  have  a  child  baptised,  or  refusing  to  receive  the  communion  as 
received  in  the  esublisbed  church,  or  for  refusing  to  come  to  divine  service,  peoona 
found  guilty  in  any  of  these  respects  shall  be  excommunicated,  that  is,  sliall  be  dis- 
qualified to  be  a  witness  in  any  cause  ;  to  act  as  an  executor ;  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt ;  or  even  to  have  christian  burial.  His 
Lordship  proceeds  to  mention  several  other  curious  laws  still  in  existence,  of  which  we 
5nU  enumerate  only  three.  The  Jkst  makes  it  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  all 
goods  and  chattels  to  export  women  without  a  licence  from  the  King.  The  aeemd 
fixes  a  penalty  of  1  oL  upon  a  man  who  is  found  guilty ;  either  1 .  Of  catting  out  a 
beut*s  tongue  ;  or  S.  Of  burning  a  cart ;  or  3.  Of  barking  an  apple  tree ;  or  4.  Of 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects;  and  a  third  law  makes  it  highly 
penal  to  conjura  up  spirits  from  the  dead,  or  to  feed  them,  when  raised^  either  with 
animal  or  vegetable  food.  —  See  Parliamentaiy  I^gister.    Debrett. 
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which,  at  any  future  day,  might  be  resorted  to  as  instruments 
of  oppression  and  ruin  to  muldtudesjof  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  He  avowed  thabthe  principle  by 
which  he  was  actuated  was,  that  no  man  had  any  right  to 
oppress  another;  that  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  in- 
vestigation in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  the  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  that  the  Protestant  religion  itself  w^as  founded.  The 
bill  introduced  by  his  Lordship  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
enacted,  "  That  all  persons  (Papists  excepted*)  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion ;  and  by  speaking,  writ- 
ing, printing,  publishing,  prcaohing,  and  teaching,  to  instruct 
persons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  such  manner  as  every  such 
person  respectively  shall  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote 
virtue^  the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of 
mankind."  This  bill,  after  a  debate,  in  which  several  of  the 
Bishops  took  a  share,  was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Lord  Stanhope,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  made  by  Viscount  Stormont,  declared 
his  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  *'  that  if  the  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bishops 
would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cart-fulls, 
he  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  wheel-barrows,  and 
if  that  mode  of  removal  were  resisted,  he  would  take  it  away, 
if  possible,  with  a  spade  a  little  at  a  time." 

•  Earl  Stanhope,  but  little  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  this  bill, 
immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  repealing  an  act  of  the  27th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  thereby  to  prevent  vexatious  suits 
relative  to  prosecutions  for  tithes  from  Quakers.  When  his 
Lordship  moved  for  the  commitment  of  this  bill,  he  instanced 
several  cases  of  very  considerable  hardship,  which  had  but  just 
occurred,  and  which  were  likely  to  ruin  the  persons  so  af- 

*  His  Lordship  made  a  distinction  between  Papists  and  Catholic  Dissenters.  Tliis 
dbtinction  is  well  illustrated  in  an  excellent  work,  entitled^  «  A  modest  Apology  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain^"  &c.  &c. 
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fected*.  Although  the  &cts  adduced  by  his  Lordabip  re- 
mained uncontradicted  and  undefended  by  any  noble  Peer, 
yet  the  bill  was  rgected. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  Bastile  was 
captured  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the  foundation  of  that 
revolution  laid,  which,  for  many  years,  became  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  mankind.  Never,  did  the  world  witness  an  event 
so  momentous  as  this;  its  consequences  seemed  to  set  cal- 
culation at  defiance.  The  prospects  which  it  offered  in- 
terested every  bosom :  while  some  contemplated  its  probable 
effects  with  abhorrence  and  terror ;  others,  among  whom  was 
certainly  Earl  Stanhope,  considered  it  as  the  most  glorious 
event  that  the  page  of  history  ever  recorded :  an  event  preg- 
nant with  inestimable  consequences  to  future  ages. 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  opinion  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution;  and  from  this,  we  believe,  he  never  once 
deviated. 

In  the  year  1788,  Earl  Stanhope  had  met,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  These 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  "  purpose 
of  causing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to  be  well  under- 
stood, extensively  propagated,  and  firmly  maintained ;  to  pre- 
serve the  glorious  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution;  and  to 
transmit  the  invaluable  blessings  of  public  freedom  to  pos- 
terity unimpaired  and  improved."  This  society  was  deno- 
minated the  "  Revolution  Society;"  a  committee  of  which 
was  appointed  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  other  so- 
cieties meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same 
general  purposes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Revolutipn  Society  on  No- 

•  At  Coventry  six  Qiuken  had  been  prosecuted  for  refnsing  to  pay  Eaattr  ofoingt, 
which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  but  two  shillings.  For  this  sum  they  bad  been  brought 
into  the  Spiritual  Court,  the  expences  of  which  amounted  to  165/.  1 1*.  beside*  their 
own  proctor's  bill,  which  was  128/.  1*.  6d.  Thus,  instead  of  two  shiUings  they  had 
nearly  ZOOL  to  pay  in  consequence  of  religions  scruples. 

At  Woiceater  a  man  of  some  property  had  beenlroprlsoned  in  the  common  jail  (ox 
cefnsii^  tt>  pay  his  tithes,  which  amounted  to  only  fire  shillings. 
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vember  the  4th,  1789,  Earl  Stanhope  was  called  to  the  chair. 
The  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  which  had  happened  in  the 
July  previously  to  this  meeting,  was  an  event  which  very 
naturally  excited  the  attention  of  persons  assembled  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  tyranny  in  England.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price, 
who  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  had  preached  his  cele- 
brated discourse  on  the  love  of  one's  country,  moved  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France*. 
This  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  was 
requested  to  transmit  it  to  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  President  of  the  National  Assenw 
bly,  returned  a  very  respectful  answer  to  the  address,  accom* 
pa[nied  with  a  friendly  and  patriQ.tic  letter  to  the  noble  Earl* 
After  this,  many  other  addresses  were  received  by  the  Re- 
volution Society  of  London,  from  a  variety  of  patriotic  assem-* 
blies  held  in  different  parts  of  France,  to  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called  upon  to 
reply.  His  Lordship's  answers  were  all  animated  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with  the  sanguine  hope  that 
the  Revolution  in  France  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  bonds  of  the  strictest  alliance.  "  May  Hea- 
ven," says  he,  in  reply  to  M.  I'Abbe  Volfius,  "  bless  the  world 
with  an  miion  so  desirable^  and  suffer  no  partial  interests  or 
popular  violences  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  France  from  en- 
joying all  the  blessings  that  can  be  derived  from  a  wise,  and 
equitable,  and  free  constitution  of  government." 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament  in  February, 

*  The  address  was  as  follows : 

<'  The  Society  for  comroemorating  th^  Revolution  in  Great  Britain,  disdaining  na- 
tional partialities^  and  rejoicing  in  every  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  over  arbitrary 
power,  offer  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  their  congratulations  on  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  country,  and  on  the  prospect  it  gives  to  the  two  first  kingdoms  in  the  worlds 
of  a  common  participation  in  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

'<  Tltey  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wishes  of  a  happy  settlement  of  so  important 
a  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  particular  satisfaction  with  which  they 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example  gives  in  France  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  asaert  the  tmalienabU  rigliu  of  maokindy  and  thereby  to  intradoce  a  general 
reformation  in  the  governmeuts  of  £urope,  and  to  make  the  ipoiid  fiwt  and  happy." 
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17SK),  Mr.  Burke  attadked  the  French  Revolution  in  terms 
of  the  most  unqualified  censure.  He  held  up  the  Revolution 
Society  here  as  a  combination  of  wicked  persons,  who  had 
shewn  a  strong  disposition  to  imitate  the  French  spirit  of 
refcHin.  This  speech  was  published  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  se- 
parate pamphlet:  to  which  Lord  Stanhope  replied  in  a 
very  spirited  letter  addressed  to  that  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman *.  In  this  letter  his  Lordship  avows  his  approbation 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  defends  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  London ;  calls  on  the  public  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  address  sent  by  them  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  signed  by  him  as  chairman,  be  not  an  act 
deserving  praise  rather  than  blame. 

In  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  his  famous  Libel  Bill,  which,  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Lord  Stanhope  defended 
in  all  its  stages.  The  importance  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  bill,  and  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some  quarters,  in- 
duced his  Lordship  to  publish  a  small  octavo  volume  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  The  Rights  of  Juries  defended,  together 
with  Authorities  of  Law  in  support  of  those  Rights,  and  the 
Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill  refuted." 

This  work  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  careful  report 
of  the  speeches  made  by  his  Lordship  in  Parliament.  His 
reasoning  is  in  general  clear  and  convincing ;  his  arguments 
drawn  from  legal  authority  appear  indisputable ;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  every  where  evident.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhibit  very  properly  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury^ 
his  Lordship  says : 

**  One  citadel,  however,  has  withstood  the  siege ;  one  im- 
portant fort  has  alone  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  resisted  for  ages;  it  has 
neither  been  destroyed  by  sap  nor  taken  by  storm.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  still  a  free  nation ;  if  this  kingdom  is  the  richest, 

•  Se«  ^<  A  Letter  from  Earl  Stanhope  to  tfie  Right  HoDoanble  Edtttwd  Burke. 

icontaiiung  a  short  Answer  to  his  late  Speech  on  the  French  RevoKitioin'*    ^^i^ 
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and  the  most  prosperous  country  that  at  this  moment  exists  in 
Europe,  we  owe  it  to  that  stronghold  and  Jbrtress  of  the  people^ 
to  that  impregnable  Gibraltar  of  the  English  Constitution, 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  This  is  that  invaluable  Bulxioark  ofLi- 
berty,  which  the  legislature  has  lately  protected,  and  will,  I 
trust,  ever  continue  to  protect :  at  least  I  shall  consider  it  as 
one  of  my  most  essential  duties  to  defend  it  steadily  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life." 

At  the  close  of  this  year.  Parliament  was  suddenly  assembled, 
the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  and  other  measures  taken  which 
indicated  on  the  part  of  ministers  some  fear  of  impending  dan- 
gers; but  which,  to  persons  acquainted  with  ministerial  secrets, 
were,  at  the  time,  considered  only  as  a  prelude  to  a  war  against 
the  French  Republic.  Accordingly,  in  January  1 793,  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
th^  French  Ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  a  given  period.  To  these  measures  Lord  Stanhope  made 
a  most  steady  and  decided  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
he  undertook  to  prove  that,  .both  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  the  act  of  aggression  was  committed  on 
the  part  of  this  country ;  it  having  been  stipulated  by  that 
famous  treaty,  that  the  sending  away  a  minister  should  be  con- 
sidered as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

With  respect  to  this  war,  which  is  now  happily  finished,  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  offer  any  remarks ;  otherwise  than  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  opposition  which  Lord  Stanhope 
has  uniformly  given  to  it.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  notice  all 
his  Lordship's  exertions  on  this  subject :  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  we  refer  to  a  few  motions  made  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1794,  Lord  Stanhope,  at  the 
'  conclusion  of  an  able,  speech,  moved,  <^That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
Mtyesty,  that  the  French  Nation  has  expressly  recognized  this 
sacred  principle,  ^  That  no  country  possesses  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  another  independent  nation;'  to  state  to  His 
Majesty,  that  in  the  118th  and  119th  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
ti<Mi,  they  have  declared,  that  the  French  people  is  the  friend 
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and  natural  ally  of  every  firee  people,  and  that  it  does  not  in- 
terfere in  the  Government  of  other  nations :  humbly,  therefore, 
to  beseech  His  Majesty,  in  his  equity  and  justice,  to  acknow- 
ledge THE  French  Republic,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  permanent  peace." 

His  Lordship's  motion  was  rejected ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  standing  alone  in  the  division  on  this  and  some  odier 
subsequent  occasions,  he  obtained  generally  the  title  of  the 
minority  of  one.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Stanhope 
investigated  at  large  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
France,  both  as  they  respected  men,  money,  and  warlike  stores. 
He  deprecated  the  mode  resorted  to  by  the  allied  powers  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  suggested  by 
some  members  of  Administration,  of  endeavouring  to  starve 
the  people  of  France.  He  shewed  that  it  was  become  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  country,  that  the 
Revolution  should  be  permanent,  and  being  their  interest,  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  overthrow  it :  he  defended 
the  French  Nation  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  had  been 
.  exhibited  against  it,  and  declared,  that  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  only  atheists  in  France  were  the  class  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, among  whom  the  foremost  were  some  of  the  dignified 
clergy. 

On  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Stanhope 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  this  House  has  been  informed 
that  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  upon 
a  charge  of  sedition,  has  been  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  transported  beyond  seas  for  t£e  space  of  fourteen  years : 
and  further  to  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  House  in- 
tends to  proceed  without  delay,  to  examine  the  circumstances 
of  such  condemnation,  and  of  such  sentence :  and  therefore 
humbly  to  beseech  His  Majesty)  that  the  said  Thomas  Muir, 
Esq.  may  not  be  transported  beyond  seas,  until  this  House 
shall  have  had  suflScient  time  to  make  such  examination.'* 

Had  this  motion  been  carried,  it  was  his  Lordship's  inten-^ 
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Uon  to  haTe  moved  the  same  kiB4  of  address  in  behalf  of  tiie 
other  persons,  viz.  Thomas  Fishe  Pahner,  &c*  who  had  been 
condemned  to  suffer  similar  punishments.  But  the  House  r^ 
fusing  to  agree  to  the  address,  Lord  Stanhope  immediately 
entered  on  the  Journals  a  very  spirited  and  argumentative  pro- 
test*, in  which  he  shewed  that  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Muir  were  directly  hostile  to  deciaions  of  the  House  of  Lord9 
in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

*  0iiKfitteDt.  ift.  Because  the  atiending  to  the  due  admmistiation  of  jnttice^  tad 
the  watching  over  the  conduct  of  the  various  Courts  in  thit  IdDgdora,  is  one  of  the  mo»t 
important  branches  of  the  business  of  this  House^  and  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  itf 
moat  essential  duties. 

2dlj.  Because  it  obvioualy  appears  to  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  justice  and  legar 
litj  of  a  sentence  before  it  is  executed,  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  executed  first,  and  then 
to  examine  into  its  justice  and  legality  afterivards. 

ddly.  Because  for  want  of  such  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  this  House,  it  has 
formerly  happened,  that,  within  a  short  time,  no  less  than  four  unjust  and  illegal  judg- 
ments were  actually  carried  into  execution,  as  appears  from  the  respective  attainders  of  the 
ipaocent  sufferers  having  been  afterwards  revcrseil  and  made  void  (when  it  was  too  Ute) 
by  four  acu  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  first  year  of  die  reign  of  their  late 
Mijesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  cases  of  Alderman  Cornish, 
Alice  Ldsle,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  RusseL 

4thly.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  ihe  first  and  immutable  principles  of  natural  juaticey 
that  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  a  defendant  should  be  brought  before  a  Jury  in  a  cri- 
minal prosecution,  *<  that  is,  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  nor  necessary  in  the  conclu- 
sion." 

5thly.  Because  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  a  prosecutor  to  produce  any 
evidence  to  support  any  matter  that  is  not  charged  in  the  indictment ;  that  is  to  say, 
distinctly  and  precisely  charged,  and  not  by  mere  epithet  or  general  words,  such  as  o^ 
pession,  sedition,  vexation,  or  the  like. 

6thly.  Because  in  like  manner  it  is  not  (nor  ought  to  be)  competent  for  a  prosecutor 
to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  to  have  been  conmitterl  by  a  defendant,  in 
any  other  particular  than  that  wherein  it  is  in  the  indictment  expressly  chaiged  to  have 
been  committed. 

7thly.  Because  no  such  proceedings  as  those  above  ststed,  nor  any  of  them,  can  be 
justified  under  pretence,  that  "  if  it  ^ad  bten  necetsary  to  specify  in  the  indictment  aU 
the  facts  against  the  defendant,  the  indictment  would  have  covered,  hy  its  magnitude,  the 
walls  of  the  Court:**    And, 

Sthly.  Because  in  one  year  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  nsroely,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  no  less  than  four  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  when  the  Lords 
fesolved, 

*'  That  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  Kelleram  for  the  appointment  of  being  a  renter  of  certain  lands  in  tlie  province 
of  Bahar:  the  Uet  of  such  unfitness  of  the  said  Kelleram  not  being  charged  in  ihf 
impeacfamem." 

*  See  the  Lord  Advocate's  speech  on  Mr.  Muir's  trial. 
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As  one  of  th^  Judges  in  Mr.  Hastings^s  cause,  no  man  at- 
tended his  duty  more  regularly  and  conscientiously,  for  several 
years,  than  Earl  Stanhope.  He  considered  un  impeachment 
of  a  servant  of  the  public,  by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  an 
object  of  great  national  importance.  And  though  he  highly 
disapproved,  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
that  trial,  particularly  the  rancour,  ill-nature,  and  malignity 
manifested  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  protraction  of  the  trial  to 
the  length  of  so  many  years ;  yet  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencem^t,  till  the  month  of  May  1794,  his  Lordship  never 
was  absent  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  not  more  re* 
gular  in  his  attendance  than  anxious  to  understand  the  whole 
merits  of  the  cause,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  He  was  assiduous 
in  taking  notes  in  every  part  of  the  evidence;  he  cross-exa- 
mined witnesses;  and  frequently  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  when  he 


*'  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managt fs  for  tke  Commons  to  pnt  the  following 
question  to  the  witness  upon  the  seventh  sjnicle  of  charge,  viz.  —  Whether  more  op- 
pressions did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution  than  under  the  old?  " 

And  again  on  the  iSth  of  May,  when  the  House  of  Lords  resolved, 

*'  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  evideace  of 
the  enormities  actually  commiited  by  Deby  Sing:  the  same  not  being  charged  in  the 
impeachment.*' 

And  again  on  th«  sd  of  June,  when  the  Lorda  resolved, 

*'  That  it  is  not  competent  fur  the  Managers,  on  the  part  of  (he  Commons,  to  give  any 
evidence  upon  the  seventh  article  of  the  impeachment  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th 
of  May,  1781,  is  false,  in  anv  particular  tlian  that  wherein  it  is  expressly  cliarged  to  bt 
felse." 

The  said  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  founded  upon  principles  not  peculiar 
to  trials  by  impeschment.  They  are  founded  upon  common  sense,  and  on  the  immuta- 
ble  principles  of  justice.  In  Scotland  those  principles  are  peculiarly  necessary  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  inasmuch  as>  by  the  law9  of  that  part  of  the  united  kiogdoro,  a  defendant  is 
obliged  to  produce  a  complete  list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation,  the  day  before  the 
trial.  That  alone  appears  to  me  a  consi'lerable  hanhhip.  But  if,  after  such  lift  is  actu- 
ally delivered  in  by  the  defendant,  any  facts  (or  supposed  facts)  not  panicularlj^t  forth 
as  crimes  in  the  indictment »  may  on  the  following  day,  for  the  first  time,  and  without  no- 
tice, be  suddenly  brought  out  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  against  the  defendant,  such  de- 
fendant, from  such  an  entrapping  mode  of  trial,  m«y  be  convicted,  although  innocent. 
Such  proceedings  (whether  supported  or  unsupported  by  any  old  Scotch  statute  passed 
in  arbitrary  times)  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  revised.  Fvr  in  a  free  country ,  there  oughi 
not  to  be  one  mode  of  administering  justice  to  one  ihm,  namely  to  Mr,  Hastings  i  and  an 
opposite  mode  of  administering  justice  to  another  man,  namely  to  Mr,  Muir, 
See  Parlitiaenury  Register.  ^     STA,NHOPB. 
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conceived  him  either  arguing  points  which  Were  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  charged  in  the  impeachment ;  or  when  he  was  ex- 
amining witnesses  to  facts  unconnected  with  the  subject ;  cir- 
cumstances into  which  the  honourable  manager's  indignation 
frequently  led  him. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Stanhope's  punctuality  and  inc^sant 
attention  to  this  trial  for  the  space  of  several  years ;  yet,  when 
Ministers,  under  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  plot, 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  never  to -have 
existed  but  in  their  own  minds,  overturned  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  the  suspension  of  that  bul- 
wark of  British  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  declined 
any  farther  attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  judges ;  con- 
ceiving that,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  security  for  per- 
sonal freedom,  courts  of  justice  lose  all  their  native  dignity, 
and  become  the  shadows  and  forms  only  of  what  they  re- 
present ! 

Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Peers  a  resolution,  which,  if  carried,  would  have  effectually  pre- 
vented His  Majesty's  Ministers  from  interfering  with  the  inter'- 
nal  gaoemment  of  France.  His  Lordship  introduced  this  motion 
by  a  speech  of  considerable  length  :  he  fortified  his  reasoning 
by  references  to  a  sermon  lately  preached  before  that  House 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quotations  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  publication  "  On  the 
Establishment  of  a  National  and  Constitutional  Force."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  quoted  part  of  a  poem  on 
death*,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Portlsus,  Bishop  of  London,  at  the 

*  "  One  murder  makes  a  villain^ 

Millions  a  hero;  Prbces  are  priviTegM 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 

Ab,  why  will  Kingy  forget  tbat  tbey  are  men  ? 

And  men  tliai  tliey  are  brethren  ?   Why  delight 

Id  humsn  sacrifice  ?   Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  Nature,  that  shoukl  knit  their  souU  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  lore  ? 

Th/ey  y«t  still  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on» 

Inhumanly  iogenious,  to  find  out 

Mew  pains  for  life— new  teiron  for  the  grave  I 

Anificcis  of  death  1  SUli  Monarehs  dream 
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same  time  ddclaxingy  that  what  the  reverend  Prelate  had  ap- 
plied to  Kings  in  general,  he  should  consider  as  characteristic 
of  arbitrary  Mcmardis  only.  His  Lordship,  when  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  asked  the  Bishop  if  he  acknowledged  the 
admirable  lines  just  quoted,  to  which  the  Prelate  is  said  to  have 
rq)lied,  <<  they  were  not  made  for  the  present  war  1'' 

Earl  Stanhope's  seeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  and  his  having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  delegate 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being  called 
as  an  evid^ice  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  He  underwent  a  long  examination,  in  a 
very  dear  and  distinct  manner.  By  calling  his  Lordship^ 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently  meant  to 
shew  that  the  ^^  treasonable  prcu^ice^^  supposed  to  be  committed 
by  him  and  the  other  persons  included  in  the  same  indict- 
ments in  1794*,  had,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  been  en- 
gaged in  by  his  very  accusers ;  and  had  been  the  means  of 
elevating  them  to  the  high  stations  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  candid  reader  of  that  great  man's  trial  will,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, admit  that  he  established  his  point  to  the  disgrace  and 
confusion  of  those  high  legal  talents  exerted  against  him. 

In  February,  17d5,  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  known 
in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  honourable  acquittals  of 
the  persons  latel^  arraigned  for  high  treason.  At  this  meeting 
Earl  Stanhc^e  was  called  to  the  chair,  from  which  he  delivered 
a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  great  spirit  and  animation. 
This  speech  he  afterwards  publidied,  together  with  an  i^pen- 
dix  on  the  same  subject,  which  obtained  a  very  extensive  dr^. 
culation. 

Lord  Stanhope,  previously  to  this  meeting,  took  a  formal 

Of  uniTersal  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.     Blut  the  design, 
,   Great  Goo  or  Horn !  Nor  let  thy  cfcatuiet  hiX 
V  npitied  rictims  tt  Ambidon'i  ihrine  V  * 

Poem  on  Dtaih^ 
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leave  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  had^  on  tlie.6th  of  Janimy, 
made  the  following  motiony  which  was  not  only  rejected,  but  in 
which  he  found  himself  entirely  unsupported ;  his  Lordship 
therrfore  concluded,  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Houses 
any  efforts  that  he  could  make  would  be  ineffectual  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  a  war  which  he  had  deprecated  from  the  first,  and 
to  which  he  had  uniformly  given  a  fruitless  opposition.  His 
Lordship's  resolution  was  this : 

<'  Resohedy  That  this  country  ought  notj  and  mil  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  chairs  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  e»» 
plicitbf  to  declare  the  sameJ* 

Although  Lord  Stanhope  had  frequently  stood  alone  in  the 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  yet,  considering  the  simplicity 
and  moderation  of  this  motion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for  why  he  was  not  joined  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  mi- 
nority. Whether  his  Lordship  had  determined,  previously  to 
the  &te  of  his  motion,  to  secede  from  his  duty  as  a  senator,  or 
whether  he  was  influenced  to  take  this  measure  in  consequence 
of  the  recepticm  he  met  with  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  we 
cannot  ascertain :  but  there  is  before  the  public  a  very  bold  and 
manly  protest*,  in  which  he  has  assigned  distinctly  the  motives 

•  PROTEST. 

Jan.  9,  1795. 

Dissentient.  1st.  Because  the  motion  marie  for  the  House  to  adjourn  was  profiis- 
sedly  Intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  Resolution,  viz.  '*  Resolved,  that  this  country 
ought  not,  and  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affiiixs  of  Franee ;  and  that  it  is  expedient 
eipUcUly  (o  declare  the  same." 

3dly.  Because  I  hold  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  equity  and  justice  for  any  foreign  country 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  or  constitution  of  the  French  Repuhlic,  or  of  any  other 
indepeodent  nation. 

Sdly.  Because  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  (not  having  been  elected  by  the 
Citizens  of  France,)  can  have  no  more  right  to  give  to  France  a  monarchical,  aristocratical^ 
or  other  form  of  government  whatever,  than  the  crowned  despots  of  Prussia  and  Russia 
had  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  (now  unhappy)  Poland. 

4thly.  Because  I  highly  disapprove  and  reprobate  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Miuisten 
in  the  debate,  namely,  '<  That  to  restore  the  ancient  and  hereditary  Monarchy  of  France 
no  expence  should  be  spared."— And  I  reprobate  that  pernicious  and  uncivic  doctrine 
the  more  strongly,  firom  its  not  having  been  suddenly,  hastily,  or  inconsiderately  started, 
but  from  its  having  been  taken  up  (as  it  was  solemnly  declared)  upon  the  utmost  de- 
liberation. 
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for  his  piLSt  aad  ftiture  Gonduct,  and  which  he  entered  upoa 
the  Joonudfl  of  tM  Honae  on  the  followmg  Friday. 


5thlj.  Because  I  deem  it  to  be  tn  iojuttke  commiited  by  Min'men  vamudi  mj 
feHoir  citlzcDi  to  adopt  a  principle  which  ihall  render  it  Decessary  for  the  Government 
ofGimt  Britain  to  lay  fwther  heavy  burthens  upon  the  people ;  and  to  tax  their  hon»e«» 
tbeir  irindowsy  their  beer,^  their  candlea,  their  aboeti  and  nany  other  convenicBcica  and 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  oC  sudi 
wicked  purposes  as  aforesaid. 

ethiy.  B^QWMB  ikit  pr^osed  ResokitioB  above  stated  wu  intended  by  me  as  a  *'  solemn 
pledge"  that  the  Government  of  tliis  nation  would  not  interfere  in  the  intemal  afbin  of 
f'rance ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  give  such  a  pleHge  tends  to  shut  the  door  to 
pMco,  and  consequently  tends  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  this  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
once  happy  country :  particularly  considering  the  increased  and  rapidly  Increasing  strength 
of  the  navy  of  the  French  Republic,  independently  of  the  prospect  there  is  of  their  bar- 
ing the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain  under  their  immediate  influence. 

yihly.  Because  the  public  funds,  the  paper  currency,  and  the  pnblic  and  private  credit 
of  this  country  will  probably  be  unequal  to  stand  against  the  tremendous  shock  to  which 
the  Ministers  will  now  expose  them. 

8t^^.  Because  1  think  tliat  fmnJcncM,  fiiimess,  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  ho- 
nesty and  of  justice,  are  always  in  tlic  end  the  best  policy.  And  1  believe  it  to  be  true 
in  regard  to  nations  (as  well  as  with  respect  to  individuals)  that  *'  nothing  that  is  not 
just  can  be  wise,  or  likely  to  be  ultimately  prosperous.** 

9thly.  Because  I  lament  (he  more  that  the  House  should  refuse  to  disclaim  the  intfi^ 
fering  in  the  intemal  Constitution  of  France,  inasmuch  as  by  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  adopted  by  the  present  National  Convention* 
on  the  33d  day  of  June,  1793,  and  under  the  title  «  Of  the  Relation  of  the  French  Re- 
public whh  foreign  Nations,"  and  by  the  articles  118  and  119  of  tliat  Constittition  it  is 
declared  and  enacted, 

*'  That  the  French  people  is  the  friend  and  natural  ally  of  every  free  nation.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  government  of  other  nations :  it  does  sot  sufiier  that  other 
nations  should  interfere  with  lis  own." 

So  frank,  so  fair,  and  so  explicit  a  declaration  on  their  part  did,  in  my  opinion,  enti* 
tie  diem  to  a  better  spi*cies  of  return. 

lOthly.  Because  I  com  eive  that  a  true  Republican  form  of  Government  being  firmly 
established  in  France,  is  much  more  safe  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain^ 
than  the  tyrannical,  capricious,  perfidious,  secret,  intriguing,  and  restless,  antlent 
Monarchy  of  France,  or  than  any  other  Monarchy  they  could  there  establish  ;  but  even 
if  I  were  of  a  direct  op^KJsite  way  of  thinking,  1  would  not  b^  guilt)  of  the  gross  inju^ 
tice  of  attempting  to  force  a  Monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

llthly.  B'-caute  1  think  that  no  war  ought  to  be  continued  that  can  by  a  proper 
line  of  moderation  he  avoided ;  and  tiie  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  French  peopfe^ 
whd^  by  their  republican  exertions,  republican  enthusiasm,  and  republican  courage^  have 
made  victory  the  almost  constant  "  order  of  the  day.'* 

I2thly.  Because  the  continuance  of  stich  a  bloody  contest  whhout  necessity,  appears 
to  be  a  profane  tempting  of  Divine  Providkncb,  in  whose  benign  and  almi^ty  handa 
the  fate  of  battles  and  of  empires  is  placed. 

]  athiy.  Because  I  wish  to  wash  my  hands  entirely  of  the  innocent  Mood  that  may  be 
shed  in  this  war  with  France,  and  of  all  the  destruction,  confusion,  and  devastatioR  (per- 
haps of  Great  Britain  itself)  which  may  ensue. 
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In  the  senate  we  hear  little  or  nothing  more  of  his  Lord- 
ship till  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  1600,  when  he 
again  resumed  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  after  a  long  and 
animated  speech,  moved, 

^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty^ 
representing  the  horrors  of  war :  that  in  all  countries  a  state 
of  peace  is  ever  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood,  without  absolute  necessity,  repugnant  to  humanity ; 
and  further  representing  that  the  present  war  has  been  expen- 
sive beyond  example,  productive  of  a  great  increase  of  the  na^- 
tional  debt,  of  taxes  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  of  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life :  and 
further  representing,  that  peace  is  necessary  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger  of  famine ;  for  althou^  the  present  scarcity  is 
in  the  first  instance  occasioned  by  a  scanty  harvest,  the  extent 
of  the  evil  arises  from  the  war;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House  strongly  to  dissuade  His  Majesty  from  the  continuance 
of  the  contest  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France :  and  to 


14thl7.  Became  it  was  my  object  to  preclude  the  GovernmeDt  of  Great  Britain 
from  attempting  to  stir  up  or  excite  insiirreattonfl  in  La  Vendue,  or  any  other  department 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  Resolution  I  moved  was  well  calculsted  for  that  purpose. 

15thly.  Because  the  maxim  of  **  Do  not  to  others  that  which  you  would  not  wish 
done  to  yourself,"  is  an  unerring  rule,  founded  upon  the  clear  principles  of  justice,  that 
if  to  say  of  equality  of  rights.  It  is  upon  this  strong  and  solid  ground  1  make  my  standi 
And  all  public  men,  in  order  to  merit  th^  confidence  of  the  British  people,  must  shew 
their  determination  to  act  with  frankness  and  with  unequivocal  good  fiuth  and  justice 
towards  the  French  Republic. 

Having  upon  this  Important  and  momentous  subject  frequently  stood  alone,  and  hav- 
ing also  been  upon  this  last  occasion  totally  unsupported  in  the  division,  if  I  should 
therefore  cease  at  present  to  attend  this  House  (where  I  h^e  been  placed  by  the  mere 
accident  qf  birth)  ^  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  a»  are  friends  to  freedom,  and  who  may 
chance  to  read  this  my  solemn  Protest,  will  find  thst  I  have  not  altered  my  seutimenta 
or  opinions  :  and  that  I  have  not  changed  any  of  my  principles ;  (or  my  principles 
MEVKR  CAN  be  changed.  And  those  fellow  citizens  will  also  find,  that  I  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  my  country,  that  I  shall  continue  what  I  ever  have  been,  a  zealous  and  un- 
shaken friend  of  Peace,  to  justice,  and  to  liberty,  political,  civil  and  religious ;  and  that 
1  am  determined  to  die  (as  I  have  lived)  a  finn  and  steady  suppocter  of  the  unalienable 
rights  and  of  the  happiness  of  all  iMDkind. 

See  Parliamentary  Register.  STANHOP£. 
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entreat  that  a  negociation  may  he  immediately  opened  for 
peace  with  the  French  Republic/' 

This  motion  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  those  we  have  already 
noticed :  it  was  rejected  by  an  immense  majority.  During  his 
Lordship's  secession  from  the  House,  we  rarely  find  him  en- 
gaged in  any  public  political  concerns.  Twice  he  attended 
county  meetings  in  Kent,  and  once  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  1 799^  he  published  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  sul:gect  of 
an  union,  which  was  re-printed  and  circulated  by  the  anti* 
union  party  of  Dublin.  In  other  respects  he  has,  we  believe, 
secluded  himself  from  the  political  world,  and  been  engaged 
either  in  mechanical  pursuits,  or  projects  for  improving  his 
estates. 

By  this  time  all  his  fiunily  had  withdrawn  from  him,  in  order 
to  take  refuge  with  their  uncle  Mr.  Pitt;  and  Lord  Stanhope 
was  left  by  himself  in  a  wide  world,  without  children,  and  with- 
out domestic  comfort.  He  had  conceived  that  the  late  war  with 
France  was  unjust  in  its  origin,  disastrous  in  its  progress,  and 
would  sooner  or  later  be  either  accompanied  or  followed  by 
some  grand  national  catastrophe.  Notwithstanding  his  maybe 
said  to  have  been  a  military  family,  yet  he  detested  war  as  a 
trade,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  of  his  sons  engaging  in  a 
contest  so  odious  to  him.  Two  however  inspired  by  youth- 
ful ardour,  and  doubtless  also  by  principle,  accepted  of  com- 
missions in  the  army.  His  son-in-law  also  obtained  a  place ; 
and  some  of  his  children  procured  pensions  :  the  idea  of  which 
was  particularly  disagreeable,  as  he  panted  after  independ^ice^ 
both  for  himself  and  his  relatives ;  and  wished  all  the  male 
branches,  instead  of  becoming  what  he  termed  ^^  a  burthen  to 
their  country,"  to  addict  themselves  to  useful  professions,  in 
order  to  "  earn  their  bread  honestly,"  and  combat  the  coming 
ills  which  he  had  long  prognosticated. 

It  also  unfortunately  occurred  that  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Mar 
hon,  filed  a  bill  against  his  father  relative  to  certain  real  or  pre- 
tended waste  committed  on  the  entailed  estates.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  Earl  himself  appeared  in  court,  filled  with  indignation, 
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and  stoiidy  contended  that  he  had  oondacted  hfanself  on  thtt,^ 
and'  on  all  similar  occasions,  with  the  utmost  care,  prudence, 
and  propriety. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  who  was  to  blame  in  respect  to 
transactions  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  but  certain  it  is,  that  about 
diifi  period  he  made  a  will,  and  conveyed  all  his  personal  estate, 
as  well  as  such  portions  of  his  real  property  as  had  not  been 
tied  up,  to  ten  trustees,  for  certain  purposes  therein  specified. 

It  has  hitherto  been  omitted  to  state^  that  Earl  Stanhope 
was  a  constant,  uniform,  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the  aboli-- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  no  one  was  more  eager  for  the 
annihilation  o(  that  horrible  and  degrading  commerce. 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  himself.  He 
wished  for  a  simplification  of  the  statutes,  and  a  reduction  of 
those  voluminous  laws,  under  certain  and  distinct  titles ;  so  that 
the  subjects  at  large  might  be  enabled  to  study  and  to  learn 
the  code  under  which  they  oijoyed  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
fortunes.  On  this  occasion,  even  the  lawyers  admitted  the 
justice,  propriety,  and  necessity  of  this  salutary  measure. 

But  the  days  of  this  celebrated  man  were  now  numbered,  for 
the  ravages  of  disease  were  but  too  apparent^  both  in  his  person 
and  his  countenance.  A  collection  of  water  had  been  for  some 
tine  forming;  and  although  flattered  for  a  while  Mrith  the  de* 
lufiive  hope  of  a  cure,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable  &te  of  mortals.  This  event  took  place  at  his  seat^ 
bn  the  17th  of  December,  1816;  and  on  the  succeeding  Tues- 
day, being  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  his  corpse  was  depo^- 
sited  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  without  show,  and  without 
eidier  pomp  or  splendour,  all  of  which  appeared  despicable  in 
hiB  eyes.  In  consequence  of  his  own  particular  request,  no 
mourning  coaches  accompanied,  nor  did  a  hearse  convey  his 
bcKly  to  the  grave :  he  was  borne  thither  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  times,  and  interred  like  one  of  the  philosophers  of 
old. 

Thus  died  Philip  Earl  of  Stanhope^  who%e  grandfather  was 
a  victorious  general,  and  whose  father  and  himself  aimed  at  a 
nobler  character,  (that  of  a  benefactor  c(  the  humui  species!)  in 
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t)ie  G4th  year  of  his  age^  at  his  house,  called  Chercaung  Plaoe^ 
in  the  county  of  Kent  This  mansion,  finely  situate  in  a  rich, 
beauti&l,  and.  luxuriant  vale,  was  uniformly  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  every  respect  charming;  for 
it  commands  most  exquisite  views,  both  of  wood  and  water; 
while  the  neighbouring  hills,  on  account  of  their  great  height^ 
convey  an  idea  of  mountain  scenery.  The  plantations  are 
extensive;  the  park  is  delightful ;  while  the  house  is  furnished 
with  a  noble  library,  and  a  superb  philosophical  apparatus 
within ;  without  it  is  stuccoed,  so  as  to  resemble  stone. 

That  its  late  noble  inhabitant  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt     In 
person,  he  was  tall,  lank,  with  a  polished  forehead,  which,  on 
account  of  baldness,  extended  to  the  occtptd.     His  counte* 
nance,  of  late  years,  was  wan  and  pale,  and  shrivelled,  so  as 
to  render  him  much  older  in  appearance,  than  in  reality; 
while  his  locks  were  straight,  stiff,  and  formal,  sacred  alike 
firom  hair-powder,  and  the  curling  irons;   so  as  exactly  to 
resemble   Sir  Harry  Vane's   portrait  during  the  civil  wars. 
A  scorn  of  dress  and  of  fisishion  seems  to  be  hereditary ;  and 
so  plain  and  simple  was  his  appearance,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  gait  and  manner,  in  express 
defiance  to  the  rules  kid  down  by  his  celebrated  kinsman, 
Philip  Lord  Chesterfield ;  he  might,  like  his  own  father,  the 
second  Eai-1,  have  been  refused  admission  within  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  accompanied  with  the  remark  of  *<  good 
man,  stand  off;   such   as  you  must  not  come  here."     One 
anecdote,  on  the  score  of  philosophical  oddity,  wiU  suffice. 
Sitting  one  day  in  company  with  his  Lordship,  I  perceived 
that  his  boots  were  rounded  off  in  a  particular  manner ;  so 
as  to  be  far  more  capacious  than  ccmimon.     On  inquiry,  I 
found  it  to  be  hi&  opinion ;  "  that  as  iron  joints  work  best 
in  oil,  so  do  those  also  composed  of  bone,  muscle,  and  flesh !" 
His  son,  a  fine  young  man,  since  dead,  soon  after  confirmed 
this  fiict;  and  in  respect  to  the  reasoning,  after  due  reflection, 
I  am  yet  to  learn,  why  the  rigidity  and  stiffiiess  incident  to 
age,  and  also  to  the  unnatural  constraint  of  a  leathern  shoe, 
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may  not  in  part  be  warded  otF,  by  means  of  an  oleaginous 
composition. 

His  Lordship  was  twice  married.  His  first  Countess  was  Lady 
Hester  Pitt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  by 
whom  he  had  three  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  daugh- 
ters; of  these,  Lady  Hester,  bom  in  1 776;  Lady  Lucy,  who  lived 
with,  and  superintended  the  domestic  concerns  of  her  uncle, 
the  late  Premier;  Lady  Grisilda  is  married  to  Thomas  Tekell, 
of  Hambledon  House,  Hampshire,  Esq.  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune ;  while  the  youngest  h^  been  for  some  years  united 
to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  who,  in  consequence  of  that  alliance, 
obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Comptroll^  of  the  Customs. 

His  second  Countess  was  Louisa,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  succeeded  to  his  honours,  as 
well  as  the  entailed  estates :  the  other  two  were  bred,  like  their 
great  grandfather,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  This  lady  was 
a  Grenville,  being  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  who  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Stanhope's  person,  manner,  and  action, 
were  all  against  him ;  for  he  set  the  Graces  at  defiance !  Yet, 
so  replete  with  matter,  so  ingenious,  and  in  general  so  ori- 
ginal were  his  speeches,  that  he  could  not  be  listened  to  for 
any  considerable  time,  wiUiout  a  certain  degree  of  impression 
being  made  even  on  a  reluctant  audience.  He  was  sometimes 
bold,  although,  perhaps,  critically  correct  in  his  assertions; 
for  he  lAore  than  once  declared,  that  he  ^^  had  taught  the 
Judges  law,  and  the  Bishops  religion;''  and,  however  sin- 
gular this  may  seem,  certain  it  is,  that  his  general  mode  of 
reading,  joined  to  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  enabled 
him  to  attain  considerable  knowledge,  both  in  divinity  and 
jurisprudence* 

There  was  a  certain  qualntness  in  his  manner,  which  added 
poignancy  to  his  remarks;  and  we  have  seen  the  gravity  of 
more  than  one  Chancellor  discomposed  by  his  sallies.  On 
some  occasions,  j^en  the  Right  Reverend  Bench  seemed  to 
forget  its  accustomed  gravity. 
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.  As  a  statesman.  Lord  Stanhope  opposed  both  the  Ame- 
rkan  and  the  French  wars ;  like  his  father  and  fiither-in Jaw, 
fae  condemned  the  project  of  taxing  the  unrepresented  co- 
lonies ;  he  loudly  deprecated,  also,  the  idea  of  interposing  in 
the  internal  government  of  other  states;  and  above  all,  la- 
mented the  folly  of  subsidizing  foreigners  to  fight  their  own 
battles ! 

.As  a  patriot,  he  always  preached  up  economy;  he  was  a 
sturdy  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures ;  and  a  constant, 
uniform,  and  zealous  friend  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

To  possess  a  competent  idea  of  his  merits,  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  science,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  his  (pi- 
nions and  his  pursuits.  The  "  Stanhope  Press ;"  "  the  im- 
proved Stereotype ;"  the  "  Stanhope  Monochord  ;*'  "  the  pre- 
servation of  buildings  from  fire  f'  "  the  return  stroke  in  the 
Franklinian  system ;"  the  facilities  afforded  to  home  navigation, 
by  means  of  his  '^  improvements  in  the  locks  of  canals;"  and 
the  advantages  hereafter  to  be  reaped  from  both  domestic  ^ 
and  foreign  navigation,  by  means  of  the  new  agent  of  ^^  steam  :'* 
all  connect  this  great  man  with  the  history,  not  of  England  or 
Europe  alone,  but  with  the  imperishable  annals  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

A  man  dedicated  to  pursuits  such  as  these,  was  necessarily 
inattentive  to  domestic  concerns.  At  the  capture  of  Syracuse^ 
Archimedes,  deaf  to  his  own  preservation,  and  wholly  absorbed 
in  science,  fell  under  the  sword  of  a  barbarian  soldier,  while 
busily  intent  on  solving  a  geometrical  problem  I 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  the  Structure  of  the  Pendulum,  printed 
at  Geneva,  1774. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  preventing  and  detecting 
fraudulent  Practices  on  the  Gold  Coin.     Geneva,  1775. 

3.  Principles  of  Electricity,  1  vol.  4to.  1779. 

4.  Observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt;  with  one  by  Lord  S.  4to.  1786. 
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5.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  EdmnDd  Burke,  on  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  1790,  8vo. 

6.  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Juries ;  with  a  Refutation  of 
the  Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  9ill,  8vo.  1792. 

7.  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  with  fixed 
Tones,  8vo.  1806. 

8.  Several  Papers  appear  ^n  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
descriptive  of  his  various  Inventions,  Contrivances,  and  Im- 
provements. 
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ADAM  FERGUSON,  LL.  D. 

FORMERLY  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

[W7M  an  Accotmt  of  his  WorksJ] 

Scotland,  like  some  of  the  free  states  of  Greece  in  an- 
cient times,  has  been  reproached  with  poverty ;  and  like  them 
too,  she  has  attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  eminence  in 
intellectual  excellence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  supposed 
disadvantage  alluded  to  above,  that  she  is  partly  indebted  for 
her  reputation ;  and  that  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  when 
a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  a  Blair,  a  Black,  and  a  Ferguson,  ex- 
hibited a  constellation  of  genius,  began  to  be  considered  as  the 
northern  Athens. 

Yet  whoever  is  inclined  to  look  back  into  the  records  of  this 
nation,  will  find  that  it  once  evinced  a  far 
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ance.  Before  the  union  with  Eiq^land)  several  brave  but  in- 
dependent clans  lived  in  continual  broils,  and  waged  frequent 
and  destructive  wars  with  each  other.  With  jforeign  com- 
merce her  merchants  were  but  little  acquainted ;  manu&ctures 
were  utterly  unknown;  agriculture  was  in  a  languid  state; 
-nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  was  reduced  to  actual 
beggary ;  while  the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to  ren- 
der them  vicious  in  the  extreme. 

A  variety  of  causes  happily  concurred  to  produce  a  melio- 
rated state  of  society :  but  no  one  in  such  a  high  degree  as 
education,  which  has  operated  powerfidly,  although  gradually, 
in  amending  the  manners,  morals  and  condition  of  the  sister- 
nation.  The  easy  terms  too  on  which  the  universities  are 
thrown  open  to  persons  of  .every  description,  has  rendered  the 
-higher  branches  of  scioice  familiar  to  all,  and  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  difiiision,  at  cmce  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
vWious  classes  of  society. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  fisited  to  obtain  a  high  d^ee  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  appears  to  have  been  a  High- 
lander, both  by  birth  and  descent.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Adam 
Feiguson,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  fimiily  of  Dunfsd- 
landy,  seated  in  one  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire, 
and  after  a  liberal  education  ^t  one  of  the  Scottish  universities, 
he  obtained  the  living  of  Logierait,  the  patronage  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  Athol  family. 

In  the  Manse,  or  parsonage-house  of  this  parish,  which  is 
also  in  the  shire  of  Perth,  and  consists  of  a  point  of  iand, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tummel  with  the  Tay,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1723*4.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family  of  children,  by  a  lady  who 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  one  of  its  last 
and  noblest  works  was  the  formation  of  that  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  as  already  stated,  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
the  superior  morals  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  kingcjom.  By  founding  a  multitude  of  pa<* 
rochial  schoolsi  and  connecting  their  existence^  pro^ressi  and 
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wdferey  with  the  soil  <m  which  they  wete  established,  both  the 
vernacular  tongue  and  die  learned  languages  are  brought 
within  the  readi  of  every  man  in  that  portion  of  the  ku^dom; 
while  arithmetic,  and  the  lower  branches  of  mathematics,  are 
taught  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  almost  gratuitous. 

It  was  accordingly  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
viUage,  the  appellation  ^^f  which  designates  the  nature  c^both 
its  origin  and  intent,  that  Adam  Ferguson  first  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  moments  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages. 

On  this  occasion,  the  attainments  of  the  fiither,  who  had 
received  a  very  excellent  education,  proved  not  a  little  service- 
able to  the  prepress  of  the  son. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  must  know  that  thdr  duties  are  la- 
borious in  the  extreme;  for  in  addition  to  two,  and  sometimeB 
three  senn<ms  on  a  Sunday,  thqr  are  actually  accustomed  both 
to  preach  and  teach  during  odier  days  in  the  week.  AU  the 
time  that  could  be  spared  from  sudi  assiduous  and  extensive 
avocations,  was  bestowed  on  a  iavourite  son ;  the  advancement 
of  whom  now  formed  the  chief  ambition  of  a  fond  ikther^s 
declining  years.  The  tal^its  of  the  boy,  evoi  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  already  angured 
future  exceUenoe.  To  advance  his  progress,  a  great  sacrifice 
became  necessary;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  that  he 
should  leave  the  paternal  roof,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rei^ 
ing  those  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  superior 
mode  and  order  of  education. 

The  school  of  Perth,  about  twenty-four  English  miles  dis- 
tant from  Logierait,  appeared  to  be  a  seminary  well  adapted 
for  the  advancement  of  an  ingenious  youth ;  for  it  not  only 
presented  an  ample  field  for  that  excitement  which  is  pro- 
duced by  emulation ;  but  it  had  at  this  time  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary d^ee  of  celebrity  under  the  superintendance  of 
a  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  still  mentioned  at  this  day,  as  the  **  Car 
ledonian  Bnsby.'* 

Under  the  tuiti<m  of  that  gentleman,  young  Ferguson  rapidly 
advanced  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds  I     In  addition  to  the  ordi-» 
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nary  occupations  of  the  day,  his  master  soon  discovered  fhat 
he  possessed  the  powers  both  of  inveMion  and  reflection  in 
no  Common  degree;  and  that  by  means  of  a  lively,  creative^ 
and  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  he  was  actually  enabled  to 
surpass  all  his  competitors.  Mr.  Martin,  who  Was  celebrated 
for  that  nice  discrimination  which  enabled  him,  as  if  by  instinct, 
to  discern  and  disclose  the  bent  or  ruling  excellencies  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care,  also  perceived  that  he  possessed  a  fine 
taste  for  composition.  Accordingly  in  the  themes  that  were 
occasionally  propounded  as  subjects  for  dissertation,  he  out- 
stripped all  his  contemporaries;  and  long  after  he  had  left 
Pelth,  they  were  exhibited  with  an  honest  pride,  as  unexam- 
pled specimens  of  early  proficiency. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  a  grammar-school,  how- 
ever famous,  and  however  excellent,  could  no  longer  aiford  in* 
struction  to  a  youth  so  richly  gifted ;  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
tennined  to  send  him  to  a  neighbouring  university.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  in  October,  1 739,  at  a  period 
confessedly  early ;  and  which  perhaps,  in  almost  any  other  case^ 
might  be  denominated jor^TTuz/ur^,  as  he  was  then  only  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  To  the  favour  and  attention  of  Mr.  Tuli- 
deph,  who  had  just  attained  the  station  of  Principal  of  one  of  the 
colleges,  he  was  particularly  recommended ;  and  as  that  gen- 
tleman appears  to  have  been  distinguished  both  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  ability,  this  doubtless  proved  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance. 

In  all  the  Scottish  tmiversities,  which  are  fi>rmed  on  the 
ancient  French  system,  and  have  that  of  Paris  for  their  exact 
model,  certain  annual  prenjiiums  are  bestowed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  In  England,  it  generally  requires  consider- 
able wealth  or  interest  to  obtain  a  classical  education ;  and 
accordingly,  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  restricted  from  conferring  this  great  blessing  on  their 
children ;  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  reduce  them- 
selves either  to  great  poverty  or  great  inconvenience. 

At  all  the  five  Scottish  colleges  there  are  certain  Bursaries^ 
or  ^dowmients  bestowed  on  merit  alone,  which  is  determined 
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by  a  £ur  public  competition,  without  either  favour  or  par-^ 
tiality.  Adam  Ferguson  was  now  one  of  the  candidates  at 
St.  Andrew's ;  and  having  distinguished  himself  by  a  Latin 
Gompodtion,  and  an  tlnglish  version  of  certain  passages  from 
the  Roman  Classics,  he  became  a  Bursar;  and  as  such,  was  en- 
titled to  gratuitous  board  at  the  College  table  during  four 
sessions ;  being  the  usual  number  of  years  destined  for  passing 
through  what  is  there  considered  as  a  complete  course  of  study* 

Greek  being  at  that  period  seldom  taught  in  the  grammar- 
schools  of  Scotland,  the  first  class,  generally  called  the  Bejant^ 
is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  study  of  it.  Although  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  said  to  have  s^Dod  at  the  head  of  the  victors  In 
the  *<  under-graduate  course,"  yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  acquainted  at  that  period  with  this  admirable  lan- 
guage. But  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  a  double  portion  of 
ardour ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  session,  which  usually  lasts  five  months,  he  was  enabled 
to  construe  Homer  with  great  facility.  Such  was  his  zeal,  in- 
'  deed,  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  chiefly  dedicated  the  recess  to  at- 
taining an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Bard;  and  one 
hundred  lines  of  the  Iliad  became  his  daily  task.  Assiduity,  as 
usual,  produced  fiidlity ;  and  as  he  applied  the  whole  bent  of 
his  mind  exclusively  to  this  subject,  his  excellence  soon  became 
conspicuous. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Scotch,  like 
the  Germans,  although  both  deemed  as  inde&tigable^  and, 
not  unlearned  nations,  have  always  considered  ancient  lan- 
guages merely  as  so  many  keysy  calculated  to  open  and  disclose 
the  recesses  of  ancient  knowledge.  They  therefore  pay  infinitely 
less  attention  to  versification  than  the  English;  and  in  respect 
to  prosody  indeed,  an  Etonian  would  doubtless  excel  the  most 
learned  professor  of  any  of  the  Northern  universities.  The  late 
Dr.  Bisset  was  accustomed  to  relate,  that  he  was  present  at  a 
conference  between  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  master 
of  a  celebrated  academy  near  London ;  tlie  latter  of  whom  was 
este^ned  a  very  excellent  scholar.  *^  Both  spoke  the  Latin 
language^"  said  he,  **  with  fluency  and  propriety  in  other  re^ 
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spects;  but  the  former  was  deficient  in  point  of  prosody.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  master  of  the  academy  conyinced 
the  learned  Doctor  that  he  was  erroneous  in  pronouncing  Con- 
fSro,  Canfero.  Although  he  had  manifested  himself  to  the 
world  to  be  most  intimately  and  profoundly  conversant  in  the 
'  history,  diaracter,  genius,  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  politics 
of  the  Romans;  yet  was  he  inaccurate  in  their  sounds:  and 
although  few  men  in  England  could  equal  him  in  writing 
sense  prose,  yet  many  boys  might  surpass  him  in  writing  notir- 
sense  verses." 

During  the  second  session  at  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  Ferguson 
applied  himself  to  mathematics,  ^  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
that  university;  while  at  the  same  time  Hwnanityi  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  learned  languages  with  no  small  degree  of 
quaintness,  was  not  forgotten. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
higher  departments  of  science ;  such  as  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics.  Having  thus  finished  the  usual  course^  and  obtdbaed 
a  high  character  for  assiduity,  learning,  and  acquirements^ 
Mr.  Ferguson  now  obtained  the  degree  of  A.  M.  whidb  was 
then  never  conferred  until  a  regular  and  severe  examination 
had  taken  place;  although,  if  report  be  true,  the  still  hi^er 
rank  of  M.  D.  has  been  frequently  conferred  since  by  the  same 
university,  and  that  too  on  utter  strangers,  merely  on  paying 
the  fees.  We  mention  this  drcumstance^  exjm'essly  for  the  pur- 
pose qS  pointing  out  its  gross  impropriety,  should  it  be  still 
continued ;  as  it  tends  not  a  little  to  throw  an  odium  on  the 
nation  at  large,  and  conveys  an  air  of  ridicule  on  those  gra* 
duaied  by  those  respectable  colleges,  such  as  that  of  Edinburgh^ 
where  it  never  has  pfevailed. 

Thither  the  subject  of  this  memoir  now  directed  his  steps^ 
smitten  with  the  fame  attached  to  the  Scottish  capital,  which 
at  that  period  seemed  justly  to  merit  the  appellation  afterwards 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  a  "  hot-bed  of  genius."  The 
names  of  the  members  of  a  little  philosophical  society,  insti- 
tttted  about  this  time^  and  of  which  our  author  soon  became  a 
distinguished  ornament^  will  tend  ttot  a  littile  to  display  the 
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justice  of  this  remark.  The  first  we  shall  mention  is  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson,  the  Historian*,  a  man  second  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, either  in  abilities  or  reputation. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Blairf,  who  became  a  popular  preacher, 
and  addicted  himself  to  elegant  literature  and  composition ;  in 
bolh  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel. 

*  William  Robertson,  D.D.  born  in  I7ai>  wts  educated  at  the  Univenitj  of 
Edinburgh ;  soon  after  finishing  his  studies,  became  Minister  of  the  Grey  Friars* 
Chnreh,  in  that  city ;  and  finally  obtained  the  honorary  distinction  of  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Cbapbins  in  ordinary ;  and  also  the  office  of  Historiognpher  for  Scotland.  He  not 
unfrequently  occupied  the  chair  of  that  grave  congregation  of  Divines,  called  the  Gene- 
xal  Assembly. 

PosMtsed  of  amiable  manners,  and  b^liant  acoompnshments.  Dr.  R.  soon  addicted 
himself  to  literary  pursoiuj  and  happily  selected  History  for  the  object  of  his  labours. 
That  of  Scotland  was  devoid  of  the  ostentatious  genealogical  descriptions  of  Buchannan  j 
but  not  wholly  untioctured,  according  to  som'e,  with  many  of  that  learned  and  celebrated 
writer's  notions  in  other  respects;  particuUrly  in  lo  &r  as  concerns  the  guilt  o(  the  un- 
happy Msry. 

TheHbtory  of  America  was  too  well  relished  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to  be  esteemed 
altogether  deroid  of  partiality ;  and  he  is  accordingly  supposed  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently severe  in  condemning  the  cruelties  and  ii^justice  of  the  firstrSpanish  adventurers. 
An  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  India,  and  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society 
hr  promoting  Christian  Knowle^e,  ought  alto  to  be  enumerated  among  the  hbours  of 
thia  great  author,  who  died  in  1 7  93 . 

t  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.  of  St.  Andrew's,  wss  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1718;  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High  School  there ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  wu 
matrieulaied  a  student  at  the  university  of  that  city.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  those  Chronological  Tables,  which  being  afterwards  improved  and  published 
\^  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  procured  for  the  latter  the  patronage  of  the  Princess 
Powager  of  Wales,  as  well  as  a  Prebend  of  Westminster. 

In  1739,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  procured  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  his  native  tmhrersity  i 
and  at  the  sge  of  twenty- three  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1758,  he  obtained  the  charge 
of  the  High  Church,  after  exercising  the  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Canongate ;  the  former 
of  these  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  Scottish  Bishopric,  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  it. 

At  length,  in  1759,  he  struck  out  a  new  road  to  fortune  and  reputation,  by  com* 
mencing  a  course  of  privste  lectures  on  Rheioric  and  Belles  Leitres,  These  were  so  much 
followed  and  applauded,  that  in  1763,  a  Professorship  was  actually  endowed  by  the  King, 
with  a  very  inadequate  stipend  of  70Z.  a  year. 

In  1 763,  he  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossitn,  by  means  of  an  able 
and  learned  disserution.  He  next  addicted  himself  to  the  composition  of  sermons, 
which  were  ornamented  with  an  unusual  degree  of  eloquence;  and  such,  indeed,  aa 
had  not  hitherto  been  delivered  from  a  Scottish  pulpit.  Tlie  publication  of  the  first 
volume  took  place  in  1777,  &nd  procured  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
to  the  author.  In  1780  he  obtamed  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  whidi  was  afierwirda 
increased  to  300^  At  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  resigned  his  professonhip ;  but  his  sahrj! 
wss  continued  for  life. 

After  his  retreat,  he  publiahed  his  lectoies,  ilhlch  added  not  a  little  to  his  formor  re- 
putation ;  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1800.  013^,^^  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  John  Home*^  **  who  introduced  the  Triigic  Muse  to 
the  Scottish  Woods,"  and  ailerwards  resided  for  many  years 
in  England,  was  another.  He  was  admitted  to  great  intimacy 
with  a  nobleman,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  although  he  received  many  piercing  wounds  amid 
the  political  conflicts  of  the  times,  yet  he  was  always  esteemed 
as  a  pleasing  and  most  instructive  companion ;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  attained  high  celebrity  as  a  literary  character* 

Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbume,  the  youngest  of  all  these,  was 
considered,  even  at  this  period,  not  only  as  a  very  accomplished 
youth,  but  one  destmed  to  future  eminence.  He  was  also  a 
most  pleasing  companion;  and  «dubited  a  degree  of  candour 
and  ingenuousness,  which  obtamed  the  love  and  approbation  of 
all  Ids  companions,  f 

The  last  we  shall  here  mention,  is  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
of  whom  it  has  been  observed  by  a  contemporary,  **  that  the 
inadequacy  only  of  his  exertions  to  his  powers,  has  precluded 
the  same  literary  eminence,  as  the  most  able  of  his  friends." 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  no  common  means  were  afforded 
for  improvement  Here,  of  course,  an  ample  field  was  af- 
forded for  discussion.  Vigorous  talents  were  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  the  candidates  for  different  professions  were 

•  John  Home,  a  nttlte  of  Scotland,  after  receiting  a  clauical  edpcatioo  at  one  of  tbe 
univenities  of  his  native  country,  was  licensed  as  a  Preacher  ;  but  having  published  a 
tragedy  (Douglas),  withdrew  to  England,  and  obtained  the  friendship  and  patrons|ge  of 
Lord  Bute.  He  was  attaclced  by  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  Mr.  Horoc  Tooke*  in  succestioo  ; 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  iniimacy  with  the  above-mentioned  nobleman. 

f  Alexander  Wedderburne,  first  created  Lord  Loughborough,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  was  bom  in  1 733.  He  was  of  a  good  Scotch  fiunily ;  which  cimmutance  enabled 
him,  at  an  early  period,  to  aspire  to  the  honours  ofhis  profeMion,  whidi  was  that  of  the 
law.  Ai  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  an  Advocate  at\he  Scottish  bar ;  hut  being 
disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  off  his 
gown  in  open  court,  and  to  have  abjured  the  bar  ofhis  native  country.  Repairing  to 
England,  he  entered  himself  a  student  ef  the  Inner  Temple  j  received  a  call  firom  that 
Society  in  17S7;   and  in  1763,  obtained  a  silk  gown. 

Having  been  returned  a  represenutive  for  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  all  the  dignities  of 
his  profession  were  soon  in  full  view  j  and  after  a  celebrated  political  career,  dtiring  which 
he  supported  those  obnaxious  principles  that  gave  rite  to,  and  continued  the  American 
war,  he  obtained  them.  In  1778,  he  was  nominated  Attorney  General ;  in  1780,  waa 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gmimon  Pleas ;  and  in  1793,  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  1801,  he  resigned  the  seala  j  died  aoddenly  in  1805,  and  was  .buried  in  St.  PaulV 
Cathedral  i  having  previously  received  a  patent  as  Earl  of  Roeslyn.  ^  . 
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brou^t  into  contact ;  the  minds  of  both  the  actors  and  an- 
ditors  were  enlarged;  a  generous  emulation,  totally  devoid  of 
jealousy,  was  produced;  and  most  of  the  associates  have 
actually  been  known  to  recur  to  this  period  as  the  best  and 
happiest  of  their  whole  lives ! 

We  have  been  told,  and  readily  believe,  that  these  meet- 
ings  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the  names,  talents,  and 
acquirements  of  the  respective  members ;  and  at  length  gave 
birth  to  a  society,  which  subsists,  although  perhaps  with 
diminished  lustre,  to  the  present  hour. 

According  to  Mr.  Arnot  *,  ^^  the  Speculative  Society  was 
instituted,  A.D.  1764,  for  improvement  in  public  speaking  and 
in  science  in  general,  without  having  peculiar  reference  to  any 
of  its  branches.  The  members  meet  weekly  during  the 
sitting  of  the  College,  in  a  hall  built  by  themselves,  (A.  D.  1 769,) 
on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  College  area» 
granted  them,  for  this  special  purpose,  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Principal  of  the 
university.  The  gentlemen  discuss  in  rotation  upon  any 
literary  subject  they  incline;  and  these  performances  undergo 
a  very  free  criticism.  The  rest  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
consists  of  a  debate  upon  a  subject  previously  appointed,  which 
is  opened  by  one  of  the  members  in  rotation,  and  discussed 
by  the  society  at  large." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  quotation,  that  either  this,  or 
a  similar  institution,  most  probably  on  an  enlarged  plan,  exists 
at  this  very  day ;  and  althougli,  perhaps,  it  does  not  at  pre- 
sent exhibit  such  a  splendid  list  of  mto  of  genius ;  yet  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Homer,  M.P.  and  several  distinguished  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  been  members  of  it. 

"  In  his  private  studies,"  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  '^  Mr.  Ferguson,  while  at  Edinburgh,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  natural,^  moral,  and  political  philosophy. 
His  strong,  inquiring,  unprejudiced  mind,  versed  in  Grecian 

♦  S«t  Htttoiy  df  Edinburgh,  4to.  edit.  p.  430. 
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and  Roman  literature  rendered  him  a  aeabus  friend  of  r»* 
tional  and  well-regulated,  liberty.  He  wtm  a  constituttonai 
Whig,  equally  removed  from  Republican  licentiousness  and 
Tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  establishments  ought 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  he  wished  the  means 
to  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  diversity  of  cha^ 
racter  and  circumstances;  and  was  convinced  with  Aristotle, 
that  the  perfection  or  defect  of  institutions  in  one  conntiyy 
does  not  necessarily  imply  either  perfection  or  defect  of  sisulaor 
institutions  in  another;  and  that  restraint  is  necessary,  in  die 
inverse  proportion  of  general  knowledge  and  virtue.  These 
Ver^  the  sentiments  he  cherished  in  his  youth ;  these  the  sen* 
timents  he  cherished  in  his  old  age." 

But  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  intended  to  become  a  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  great  i^ten-p 
tion  to  all  the  studies  connected  with  such  a  profession.  He^ 
therefore,  attended  the  Divinity  Class  with  great  regularity; 
and  applied  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, to  comprehend  the  general  nature  tenets,  and  ten- 
dency  of  the  Christian  system.  He  accordingly  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  its  evidence  and  details  as  a 
necessary  foundation  for  his  future  ministry.  But  on  contro* 
verfiial  theology,  .so  m|ich  the  boast  and  practice  of  a  former 
age,  he  never  once  bestowed  the  least  attention.  The  Pres- 
byterian religion,  which  admits  of  an  equality  of  pastors,  and 
possesses  a  hierarchy,  ascending  in  due  gradation  from  the 
Kiik  Session  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  long  predo- 
minant in  Scotland,  and  now  stood  without  an  enemy,  as 
without  a  rival.  He,  therefore,  always  deemed  the  di^utar 
tious  zeaL  of  the  preceding  century,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
present;  and  speculative  questions,  tending  to  embitter  the 
minds  of  men  against  each  other,  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

It  was,  however,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  this  good  and  ami- 
able man,  to  appertain  literally  to  the  Church  Militant.  His 
character  having  recommoided  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, brother  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Elibank,  who  was  at  this 
time  chiylain  to  the  42d  regiment  of  foot,  and  wished  for  a 
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dqputy,  he  selected  the  subject  of  the  presait  memoir  for 
thatpmpose.  This  occurred  in  1745,  a  perilous  time  in  Scot- 
land; btti  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  *'  Whig,"  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  he  gladly  embraced  the  offer.  However, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one^  and 
had  not  passed  through  the  prescribed  forms ;  two  insurmount- 
able obstacles  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  his  hopes.  Yet  these 
were  at  length  removed,  partly  by  assiduity,  and  partly  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  name. 

The  Kark  of  Scotland,  justly  jealous  of  the  attainments  of 
its  Pastors,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  must  study  six  whole  years,  before  he  is  eveii  pro- 
posed for  "  Trials,"  as  a  "  Probationer;"  or  one  fitted  to  be- 
come a  minister.  Mr.  Ferguson  had,  however,  only  studied 
two ;  but  as  there  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who 
understood  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  language;  he  was  perhaps 
enabled  to  plead,  that  he  came  within  Hbeprooiso  here  alluded 
to;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case^  a  series  of  three  years  was  d^ 
cided  to  be  the  mimimum. 

An  act,  however,  of  die  General  Assembly,  in  consequence 
of  ample  testimonials  from  several  of  the  Professors,  em!- 
powered  the  Presbytery  to  grant  what  we  would  term  a  d»- 
pensatiofu  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  continued  with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war;  as  it  distinguished  itself  both  at  Fontenoy  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  visited  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland.  In  a  short  time  too,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  principal  chaplain ;  and  in  both  capacities 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers. 

This  was  certainly  a  new,  and  apparently  a  strange  situation 
§0T  a  young  philosopher;  but  it  is  precisely  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Roman  history.  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  declared,  that  the  manoeuvres  of  a  battalion  of  militia  *, 
tinder  his  command,  had  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the  evolutions  of  the  Roman  l^<m;  and  the  subject 

•  The  SuMOL  ReipncBt.    Sec  lui  life. 
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of  this  memoir,  from  beholding  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstances" of  modem  warfare,  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  Pretorian  bands 
at  Rome,  and  the  provincial  camps  on  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube. 

«  This  employment,"  observes  one  of  his  friends,  "  presented 
to  Mr.  Ferguson,  Man  in  a  different  situation  from  those 
which  scholars  have  in  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating.  The  learned  and  able  General  Melville,  when 
expressing  his  regret  that  the  portions  of  history  devoted  to 
military  narrative  and  description,  are  frequently  inferior  to 
other  parts,  and  inadequate  to  the  subject,  assigns  as  a  reason, 
that  few  scholars  are  soldiers,  and  few  soldiers  —  scholars. 

**  Mr.  Ferguson  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  military  knowledge;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
the  time  he  spent  in  the  army,  that  his  exhibitions  of  the 
military  character  and  operations  in  his  Roman  History,  are 
no  less  particular,  as  well  as  masterly,  than  his  moral  and  po- 
litical narratives  and  sentiments.  One  great  excellence  in  his 
Roman  History'  may  be  traced  to  his  chaplaincy.  Deeply 
acquainted  with  ancient  manners,  having  a  strong  and  great 
mind,  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  moral  estimates,  affixes  a  very 
high  value  to  heroism  and  magnanimity,  when  exerted  under 
the  direction  of  wisdom,  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Hence  the 
military  character  is  in  his  mind,  a  subject  of  great  estimation. 
The  life  of  a  soldier,  he  considers  as  frequently  calling  forth 
the  most  powerful  energies  of  the  head  and  heart." 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  produced  a  ces- 
sation to  the  toils  and  miseries  of  war ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  cost  was  now  found  far  to  exceed  the  profit;  the 
latter  being  problematical,  while  the  former  was  certain.  "  This 
event  afforded  an  opportunity  to  our  young  chaplain  to  re- 
turn, on  leave  of  absence,  to  his  native  country.  He  aocord- 
ingly  spent  a  considerable  period  in  Scotland,  where  he  di- 
vided his  time  between  Edinburgh  and  his  father's  parsonage. 
At  the  former  place,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth;  at  the  latter,  he  viewed  with'in- 
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creased  pleasure  Iub  native  village  of  Logierait*,  which  now 
exhibited  a  great  increase^  both  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  At 
that  period,'  it  still»  however,  continued  to  retain  a  pastoral 
appearance.  The  heath-covered  hills  were  whitened  with 
sheep)  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  strayed  around  them;  while  the 
distant  mountains,  assuming  a  darker  hue,  gave  an  air,  both 
of  wildness  and  of  interest,  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Near 
to  the  church  is  an  eminence,  commanding  a  most  extensive 
and  diversified  prospect.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  religious 
structure^  there  is  also  a  beautiful  green,  whicb^  in  conse- 
quaice  of  sloping  from  the  brow^of  a  high  hill,  and  being 
sheltered  firom  the  keen  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  means 
of  rocks,  affi)rds  a  most  romantic  prosp^t  of  the  adjacent 
country.  It  was  here,  just  by  '<  the  Green  Gate,"  that  our 
author  spent  a  large  portion-of  his  time  in  the  open  air;  either 
in  reading  a  book,  or  contemplating  the  wild  beauties  around 
him.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  stroll  along  the  margins 
of  the  two  adjacent  rivers;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummel 
he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified 
casde,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Robert  II.  after 
his  abdication  of  the  crown.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Lo- 
gia^it  at  that  period;  but  the  scene  is  changed,  for  the  chief 
object  in  former  days  has  now  become  an  odious  distilloy  for 
the  manufacture  of  whiskey ! 

About  this  period  Mr.  Ferguson  appears  to  have  entertained 
serious  designs  of  settling  in  life.  So  humble  was  his  ambi-^ 
tion  at  that  moment,  that  he  actually  became  desirous  to 
obtain  the  living  of  Caputh,  a  romantic  little  parish,  watered 
by  the  Tay,  the  Ua,  and  the  Lunan,  and  full  of  druidlcal 
monuments.  It  is  not  far  fi*om  Dunkeld,  only  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Perth,  and  fuH  fifty-two  from  Edinburgh;  it 
is,  however,  an  obscure  place,  and  the  living  was  then  small 
and  incompetent  Luckily  for  him  and  for  the  world,  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  the  lay-patron,  was  inexorable  in  respect  to 

*  Logienlt,  tccor^ng  to  the  parlltmematj  enumentioo  of  1803,  then  ooDtained 
667  houses,  ami  3890  Inhtbttanti,  of  whom  1189  «rere  retonied  as  emplojed  in  trade 
■ml  manu&ctuKi*  ^  j 
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these  ^shesy  which  would  have  secluded  him  from  the  study 
of  that  philosophy,  which  afterwards  illumined  all  around  hm 
by  the  splendour  of  its  beams.  It  was  this  refusal,  perhaps, 
that  prevented  him  from  soliciting  the  living  of  Logierait, 
during  the  last  illness  of  his  father,  which,  although  also  in* 
considerable,  was  far  better  than  that  of  Caputh« 

But  although  Mr.  Ferguson  could  not  obtain  any  prefer* 
ment  in  the  Kirk,  yet  he  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  great 
facility  in  writing,  and  no  little  celebrity  by  the  diffiision  of 
his  sermons.  In  consequ^ice  of  this,  others,  of  far  inSerior 
talents,  obtained  no  small  degree  of  fiune,  by  delivering  them 
in  the  presence  of  crowded  ccmgr^ations ;  although  he  him- 
self does  not  appc^  to  have  reaped  any  benefit  whatsoever 
firom  those  learned  discourses,  which  savoured  of  the  phi* 
losophy  of  ancient  times.  '^  Indeed^"  observes  one  of  hif 
countrymen,  who,  like  himselj^  was  bred  to  the  church,  ^^  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  habits  of 
composition  were  little  fitted  for  a  popular  audience.  He 
had  early  imbibed  a  great  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  could  not  altogether  be  said  to  be  a  Stmc^ 
but  was  and  has  uniformly  been  a  Peripatetic,  with  a  strong 
Uas  to  Stoicism*  His  sermons  were  profound  moral  essays 
^iiibiting  a  philosophy  compounded  of  that  of  Aristotle  and 
of  Zeno,  and  consequently  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  majority  of  hearers.  Indeed,  in  point  of  popularity, 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  very  far  surpassed  by  common-place  de^ 
daimers  of  &natical  rant  about  faith  and  grace,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  virtue ;  thunderers  who  could  work  on  the  fancy  by 
terrible  images ;  or  flippant  pretty  spinsters,  who  could  tickle 
the  ears  with  melodious  nonsense. 

<^  There  was,  and  we  believe  tliere  is  still,  a  practice  in 
Scotland  that  originated  in  the  conventicles ;  at  the  admini^ 
tration  of  the  Lords'  Supper,  the  Clergy  met  in  club,  at 
the  place  where  that  holy  rite  was  performed.  Their  re- 
spective parishioners  followed  them,  and  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  were  entertained  with  ser- 
mons, delivered  firom  a  place  which  they  styled  a  Teni^  viz. 
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two  sledgeB  covered  widi  canvas,  standing  against  eadi  odier, 
and  joined  by  a  croBs-bar.  Standing  at  this  bar,  the  ministers 
delivered  sermons,  in  which  reason  was  of  less  conseqpienoe 
than  roaring ;  the  chief  praise  being  bestowed  on  him  who 
Iiad  the  strongest  lungs.  Mr.  Fergnton  not  being  eminent 
for  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  never  distinguished  himself  at 
these  exhibitions.*'  * 

At  length  Mr.  Ferguson  resigned  his  chajdaincy  in  the 
4£d  Regiment  f,  and  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
appointment  for  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  James  Stewart. 
This  transfer  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  through  the 
licence  of  Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  a  foi^mer  Duke  of 
Athol,  and  for  many  years  representative  for  die  county  of 
Perth;  who  always  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  friends. 

We  next  "fiiid  the  subject  of  this  memoir  residing  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  fimily  of  the  Earl  of  Bote^  in  winch  situation 
he  continued  for  two  years.  Had  he  remained  during  a 
lot^ar  period,  he  woidd  atsuredly  have  bd»ld  the  head  of 
diat  ancient  honse^  exercising  the  office  of  Premier,  and  oo 
copying  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  His  present  Ma^ 
jesty.  PeriuqMs  in  dns  case,  he  might  have  directed  his  ^ewa 
towards  preforment  in  the  south;  but  no  office  held  by  bite 
.  in  Enf^bmdy  could  have  rendered  him  so  generally  useful 
to  al^  as  that  to  whidi  he  was  destined  in  his  native 
ooontry. 

In  1759,  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
hMophy  opened  a  new  and  most  interesting  career  to  hie 
tfmbition.  He  retained  tins  situation  between  four  send  Ave 
»;  and  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  one  caflL^^ 


*  '*  There  was  io  the  lowland  part  of  Perthshire,  tome  yean  ago,  a  clergpaux  lo 
emxnent  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  his  mmical  powers,  that  when  he  prononnced 
thm  wucd  C&f^miiiciaf  the  woumd  begn  to  sob ;  but  wkeo,  with  the  true  Cabdoima 
elrcumflex  twang,  he  brought  out  Mesopotamia^  theie  was  a  genera]  ooocert  oi 
affliction."  > 

It  may  be  nectasary  to  sute,  that  both  this  note  and  that  portion  of  the  teit  con- 
nected with  it,  wgtt  written  by  a  late  HevcRnd  DlTtne  and  D.J>.  of  the  cfasrchof 
DCOtland*  ^^  £d« 

t  A.D.  i75r.  ^  T 
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iiected  with  nnsn  and  mannersy  and,  thereferei  assuredly  better 
suited  to  his  habits  and  his  genius.  From  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  accordingly  delivered  a  course  of  lectures, 
drawn  up  in  his  closet,  with  no  common  d^ee  of  industry, 
success^  and  discrimination. 

Three  years  after,  (1767,)  he  published  his  <<  Essay  on 
Civil  Society,"  a  subject  intimately  connected  both  with  his 
studies  and  his  professional  pursuits.  This,  which  is  lus  first 
work  in  point  of  dme,  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  both  his  oontempcNraries  and  the  puUic 
The  university  accordingly  hastened  to  confer  the  dcgfree  of 
LL.D.;  and  soon  derived  no  small  accession  of  qdendour 
firom.his  increasing  celebrity. 

Soon  after  this  he  once  more  revisited  his  native  village^ 
«nd  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  married  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Black*;  a  young  lady  who  came,  like  his  own  mother, 
firom'  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Curnet* 

His  second  work,  consisting  of  Institutes,  or  a  Synopsis  of 
Ijectures,  was  published  nearly  about  the  same  timey  for  the 
use  of  the  students  in  his  class.  It  served  them  at  once  as  a  text- 
ixx>k  for  reference;  and  a  chart  for  directing  their  course  in 
(he  various  branches  of  moral  and  political  sdenoe^  throu^ 
which  they  were  destined  to  steer  under  his  management. 

As  his  situation  became  daily  more  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendence^ if  not  affluence^  was  now  within  his  grasp ;  he  selected 
a  country  residence^  where  he  occasionally  resided  during  the 
vacation,  and  amused  himsdf  with  viewing  and  participating  in 
the  labours  of  his  little  fiurm.  In  town  he  was  enabled  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  such  of  his  countrymen,  as  wei^ 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  or  agreeable,  dther  by  their  influ- 
ence or  their  abilities :  indeed  his  merits  were  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, as  to  make  him  courted  by  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions  of  persons.    Among  these,  one  of  the  chief  happoied  to 

*  Joseph  Black,  D.D.  bora  at  Bouvdcaax,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  He  foe* 
ceeded  Dr.  CuUea  in  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinbuigh,  and  diatingniahed  himaelf  greatly 
ty  liii  diacovecies  io  the  acience,  which  be  taught  with  ao  much  icpncatioo  aid  fV€«en» 
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be  the  late  Heiuy  Dimdas,  afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  young  lawyer  of  high  e3q>ectation8p 
which  were  not  indeed  disappointed ;  for  after  becoming  Lord 
Adn)cate  of  Scotland,  he  turned  aside  from  professional  ho- 
noiirsy  and  not  only  aspired  to^  but  attained  the  highest  offices 
as  a  statesman*  Another  was  David  Hume^  one  of  the  best 
historians  and  most  acute  reasoners  of  his  day.  To  the  ho- 
nour of  both,  although  differing  most  essentially,  not  only  in 
point  of  religion,  but  also  perhaps  in  reqpect  to  politics,  they 
met,  conversed  with,  and  formed  a  firiendship  for  each  other. 
Such  was  the  illiberality,  however,  of  the  times,  that  this 
connection  was  held  up  as  disadvantageous  to  the  character 
and  pursuits  of  our  author;  for  it  had  been  supposed  Ast 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  so  dangerous  a  character,  that 
none  jof  his  own  countrymen,  however  good  or  able^  could 
come  in  contact  wilh  him,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
pollution ! 

As  Dr.  Ferguson  had  already  been  abroad,  and  still  retain- 
ed a  passion  for  travelling,  he  could  not  resist  an  offer  from 
the  guardians  of  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield  (nephew  to  the 
pdlebrated  Earl)  of  accompanying  him  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  ciqiacity  of  a  tutor.  He  accordingly  left  Edinbiurgh  for 
^  JLondon  in  I77S9  and  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  which 
included  most  of  the  countries  usually  visited  on  similar 
occasions.  .  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  hal(  he  resumed 
his  foimer  occupations ;  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  had 
been  filled  l^  a  deputy  *  during  his  absence. 

This  piofessionai  recess  proved  not  a  litde  advantageous  to 
Ilia  mind  and  fortune^  both  of  which  were  improved  by  it  His 
lectures  were  now  crowded,  not  only  with  a  concourse  of  ordi- 
nary students,  but  also  by  a  number  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tnne,  some  of  whom  we  shall  here  enum^ate. 

.1.  Sir  John  Maq>herson,  Bart,  was  one  of  those  who,  about 
this  dme^  or  peihaps  a  litde  before,  formed  an  intimacy,  which 
soon  ripened  into  a  friendship,  with  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  death 
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alone  has  diifBeyercd.  He  was  accompanied  bjr  the  two  Gre- 
▼illes,  brothers  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  while  afterwards 
occupied  about  reforms  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel« 
fiire  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  goremor-general  of  Ben* 
gal,  Sir  John  carried  on  a  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  the  amiable  and  learned  prefessor. 

S.  The  Right  Honourable  William  Adam^  Lord  Gommis* 
sioner,  and  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

S.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  while  Lord  Maitland,  also  at- 
tended his  dass^.  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  <^  Essay  on 
Travelling/'  which  was  propounded  as  oneof  the  themes  or  ex* 
ercises  for  his  pupils.  To  these  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add 
a  great  number  ci  men,  who  have  since  attained  a  high  rank  in 
aoeiely. 

Meanwhile^  Dr.  Ferguson  was  not  inattentive  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  for  in  1776,  he  published  an  answer  to^ 
Dr.  Price's*  celebrated  "  Observations  on  Liberty  and  CSvil 
Government,"  which  we  shall  moition  hereafter.  His  literary 
labours  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  now  commenced  his  Roman 
History,  for  which  he  had  been  making  preparaticms  during  a 
series  of  years.  But  the  events  of  the  war,  which  unhappily 
involved  this  country  in  a  long  and  perilous  contest  with  her 
colomes,  and  finally  ended  in  their  emancipation,  prevented  the 
immediate  completion  of  that  very  original  and  most  important 
work. 

Loxd  >]brth,  who  then  presided  over  public  afbirs,  with 
both  the  title  and  influence  of  Prime  Minister,  after  neglect* 
ing  the  frequent  warnings  of  Opposition,  and  despising  the  in- 

*  Ridiaxd  Price,  D.  D.  and  F.R.S.  bom  in  Gltmoiganthire,  in  1723,  was  for 
manj  yean  Minuter  of  the  Ditaenting  Meeting  at  Hackney,  in  which  charge  he  was 
fttcceeittl  by  D/.  Prieitley. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  published  his  celebrated  tract  on 
Civil  Liberty,  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  which  he  obtained  an  unanimoos  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  City  of  London. 

His  treatise  on  the  Nati^al  Debt,  swed  to  point  oit  the  gnlph  of  bankrufccy  ii^to 
which  .new  and  expensive  wars  were  likely  to  precipitate  the  natk>n ;  while  his  sermon  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Fr^nbh  Revolution,  prodnced  Mr.  Burkie  on  the'soige,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  political  controversy,  accompttiied  with  many  memorable  events. 

Dr.  Pkice  died  in  }79l»  and  his  lift  Km  lately  bean  published  by  his  i>tphew«  Mr. 
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trigaes  of  the  French  Calanet,  at  length  beheld  a  crisis  about 
to  take  place,  which  threatened  Britain  with  a  new  war,  and 
himself  with  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  Finding  that  General 
Burgoyne^  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  captured  at  Saratoga; 
that  the  people  were  weary  of  a  contest  whence  no  beneficial 
results  could  possibly  be  derived ;  and  that  Spsin^  France^  and 
evexi  Holland,  were  likely  to  assume  a  hostile  appearance;  it 
was  determined  to  recur  to  a  new,  original,  and  extraordinary 
measure. 

Accordingly  on  the  17th  of  February,  1778,  the  Premier 
brought  in  a  bill  containing  a  conciliatory  plan  with  the 
insurgent  States,  by  which  His  Majesty  was  enabled  ^^  to  nomi- 
nate commissioners,  with  sufiScient  power  to  treat,  consult,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting 
in  certain  of  the  colonies  in  America."  These  were  empowered 
to.  treat  with  the  Congress,  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body:  or  with 
any  individu;»ls  whatsoever,  either  in  their  present  civil  capa- 
cities, or  military  commands ;  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  order  a  cessation  of  arms,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  all 
laws,  and  to  grant  all  sorts  of  pardons.  A  preliminary  re- 
nunciation of  independence  was  not  to  be  required  of  Ame- 
rica; and  a  contribution  in  any  shape  was  not  to  be  insisted 
upon 

The  conunissioners  nominated  on  this  occasion^  were  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  * ;  Mr.  Eden  f ;  and  Governor  Johnstone  t ; 
while  Dr.  Ferguson  was  appointed  secretary,  an  honourable 

*  Frederic  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  K.  G.  ii  tlw  sole  surviviug  member  of  this 
comaission.  He  was  only  distinguished  at  this  period  as  a  poet ;  and  perhaps  waa  in- 
debted to  his  alliance  with  the  Stafford  family  for  hb  sppointment. 

t  The  Right  Honourable  William  Eden  wu  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland,  and 
wo  employed  in  many  important  missions}  particularly  that  of  ambassador  to  Holland. 
He  died  about  three  yean  since. 

X  George  Johnstone,  .the  son  of  a  Scottish  Baronet,  and  brother  to  Sir  William  Pul- 
teoey,  was  brought  up  in  the  navy ;  becamea  Post  Capuin  in  176*4 ;  and  in  1763,  or 
1 764,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Ciovernor  of  West  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  ut 
in  parliament  for  many  years;  and  fought  a  duel  with  Lofd  George  GetmalBe,  after- 
wards Lord  Sackville. 

Governor  Johnetone  died  in  1 7  S7  • 
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and  important  office,  for  whidb  he  was  perhaps  indebteid  to  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 

The  following  historical  details  will  convey  the  best  idea  of 
the  consequences  arising  out  of  this  mission. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1778,  the  new  commissioners 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  more  than  a  month  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  France  had  been  formally  exchanged. 
The  reception  they  met  with,  was  such  as  men  the  most  oppo- 
site in  their  politics  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
secretary  to  the  commission,  was  refused  a  passport  to  congress^ 
and  they  were  compelled  to  forward  their  papers  by  the  comr- 
mon  means. 

*'  The  commissioners,  at  the  very  outset,  made  concessions  far 
greater  than  the  Americans,  in  their  several  petitions  to  the 
King,  had  requested  or  desired,  —  greater  indeed,  than  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  seemed  to  authorize. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  was  the  engagement 
'  to  agree,  that  no  military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  America,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  con- 
gress, or  of  the  several  assemblies, — to  concur  in  measures  calcu- 
lated to  discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit 
and  value  of  the  paper  circulation,  —  to  admit  of  represent- 
atives from  tlie  several  states,  who  should  have  a  seat  and  voice 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  —  to  establish  a  freedom  of 
legislation,  and  internal  government,  comprehending  every 
privilege  short  of  a  total  separaticm  of  interests,  or  consistent 
with  that  union  of  force  on  which  the  safety  of  the  common  re^ 
ligton  and  liberty  depends.' 

*^  These  papers,  when  laid  before  the  Congress,  were  read 
with  astonishment  and  regret;  but  from  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, they  had  neither  the  will,  nor  the  power  to  recede. 
An  answer,  therefore,  brief  but  conclusive,  was  returned  by 
the  President,  Henry  Laurens,  declaring,  <  that  nothing  but  an 
earnest  desire  to  sparethe  ftirther  effusion  of  human  blood,  could 
have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so 
disrespectful  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  their  ally,  or  to 
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consider  of  propositions  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  in- 
dependent nation.  The  commission  under  which  they  act^ 
supposes  the  people  of  America  to  be  still  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain;  which  is  an  idea  utterly  inadmissible.' " 

The  President  added,  ^^  that  he  was  directed  to  inform  their  . 
Excellencies  of  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  peace,  notwith- 
standing the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war  originated,  and 
the  savage  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted.  They 
will  therefore  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  ^ 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties 
already  subsisting,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  de- 
monstrate a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose;  and  the  only 
solid  proof  of  this  diqxwition,  will  be  an  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  or  the  with- 
drawing his  fleets  and  armies.'' 

On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Commissioners  appealed  to  the 
people  at  large ;  and  in  a  valedictory  manifesto,  threatened  to 
chastise  the  Americans  for  their  obstinacy,  should  they  dare  to 
persevere  in  hostilities. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  Governor  Johnstone  had  made  an 
indirect  attempt,  by  means  of  a  lady,  to  bribe  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  Congress ;  and  that  he  offered  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  in  particular,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to  secure  his  good  o& 
fices ;  to  which  the  following  most  unexpected  reply  was  given 
by  that  sturdy  Republican,  viz.: — "  that  he  was  not  wortlr 
purchasing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  rich  enough  to  do  it" 

This  important  embassy,  whence  so  much  good  had  been 
augured,  now  found  it  necessary  to  return  home^  and  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, against  whose  conduct  neither  public  nor  private  ca* 
lumny  had  ventured  to  whisper  a  single  syllable  of  disprais«% 
calmly  returned  to  the  usual  exercise  of  his  professional  and 
customary  avocations.  He  accordingly  resumed  the  charge  of 
his  dass,  and  renewed  his  literary  labours,  so  far  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  History  of  Rome,  when  disengaged  from 
professional  pursuits.  This  work  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1782;  and  two  years  after,  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
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Moral  Philosophy,  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart;  while 
1^  himself,  by  a  peculiar  indulgence,  was  permitted  to  retire 
on  the  salary  of  the  mathematical  class. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  relax  into  indolence;  for  he  xiow 
employed  himself  in  fitting  and  correcting  bis  lectures  for  the 
press,  which  were  afterwards  published,  under  the  form  of  a 
Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  1793 :  of  which  a- 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  has  since  appeared. 

By  this  time  he  had  retired  to  a  place  called  Muaor,  near 
Peebles,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  consisting  of  six  children,  he  passed  his 
time  very  pleasantly;  and  addicted  himself  to  fanning,  for  which 
he  possessed  a  great  taste.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  either 
to  his  skill  or.  talents,  if,  like  the  ablest  agriculturalist  of  the 
present  day*,  he  did  not  find  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  jdeasant. 
He  at  loigth  resigned  his  favourite  and  fashionable  amusement^ 
whichis,  perhaps,  alone  fitted  dther  for  opulent  experimentalists, 
er  such  as,  being  literally  bred  to  the  plough,  are  acquainted 
with,  and  competent  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  perform  its  var- 
lious  branches.  There  are  a  thousand  petty  advantages  to  which 
liberal  and  well-educated  minds  cannot  stoop;  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  enable  the  professional  farmer  to  bring  up  and 
educate  a  family  in  the  honest  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  , 

Being  now  wholly  exempt  firom  cares  of  all  kinds,  and  en-* 
jewing  a  good  state  of  health,  as  well  as  a  competent  fortune, 
Pr.  Ferguson,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  conceived  the  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  visiting  Rome,  and  viewing  in  person 
.  the  $cenes  of  those  great  evcpts  which  he  had  described  in  bis 
History.  He  accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  Continent^ 
and  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  waa 
received  with  great  attention  and  politeness,  in  consequepce  of 
letters  of  introduction  from  a  favourite  pupil  t)  who  had  been 
recently  there.  He  then  proceeded  southward,  but  was  pre« 
vented  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  from  residing' 
long  abroad. 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Secretary  ta  the  fiotrd  of  Agriculiure. 

t  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart.  ^  . 
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To  this  great  political  phename&cm  he  Jiad  long  and  ear- 
nestly directed  his  whole  attention.  The  former  political  systeos 
€^  France,  founded  on  d€spotiai%  and  supported  by  supersti^ 
tion,  had  always  appeared  odious  to  him :  but  on  the  odier 
hand,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  popular  government,  by  the 
operation  of  which  he  had  bdbeld  many  of  the  G>ntinental 
Princes  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage;  and  Europe  itself 
ready  to  succumb  under  the  pressure  of  numerous^  powerfiil, 
and  victorious  armies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  which'  he  in  part 
saw  and  in  part  anticipated,  Dr.  Ferguson  drew  up  a  memorial, 
whidi  has  been  kindly  confided  to  the  perusal  of  the  author  of 
this  article.  In  it  he  first  points  out  the  losses  already  incurred, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  in  perspective;  and  proposes  a  general 
congress,  exactly  similar  to,  and  with  the  precise  views  of  that 
which  so  lately  has  assembled  at  Vienna. 

On  his  return  oaoe  more  to  his  native  country,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  setded  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  place  endeared  to 
him  firom  early  habits  and  admirably  fitted,  indeed,  for  the  re- 
tirement (^  a  literary  man  in  easy  circumstances.  Here  he 
was  enabled  to  converse  with  many  able  scholars  belonging  to 
the  university ;  and  also  to  visit  a  number  of  agreeable  and 
well-informed  persons,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  induced  to 
sojourn  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  Mr.  George  Dempster,  after 
serving  many  years  in  Parliament,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
integrity,  had  taken  up  his  abode;  and  although  an  octogenarian, 
he  still  contributes  not  a  little  by  his  presence  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  <tf  the  circle  With  which  he  is  surrounded. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Ferguson  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness.  His  company  was  still 
courted  by  aO  aroimd  him ;  and  death,  instead  of  assailing  him 
suddenly,  by  means  of  acute  and  painfid  diseases,  approa^^hed 
his  couch  gradually  and  without  terror.  He  accordingly  re- 
signed  his  life  at  an  age  .which  may  be  deemed  patriarchal.. 

He  has  left  behind  him  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Adam,  was  bred  to  the  law,  under  one  of  the  writers 
to  the  Signet;  but  unbibing  the  military  spirit  of  the  age^  he 
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obtained  a  oommisfiion  i&  the  armj,  and  is  now  a  Obtain  in  s 
marching  regiment 

Another  son,  John  Macpharson,  chose  the  navy  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  accordingly  passed  through  the  nsual  grada- 
tions of  midshipman,  lieutenant,  and  commander;  and  is  at 
this  moment  on  a  cruize  in  the  Nimrod,  a  sloop  of  war  under 
his  orders. 

A  third  is  in  India,  where  he  is  very  comfortably  situated  in 
the  possession  of  a  respectable  office  under  the  Company.  His 
daughters  still  reside  in  their  father's  house  at  St.  Andrew's, 
being  left  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  appearance. 

In  his  person,  the  Doctor  was  well-formed,  active,  and  mus- 
cular. His  complexion  fair ;  his  eyes  blue.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^^  his  features  were  handsome^  while  his 
countenance  indicated  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart  The 
expression  of  his  eyes  was  rather  thoughtful  than  animated ; 
the  serene  rays  of  intelligence  fully  overbalancing  the  want  of 
the  lustre  thai  proceeds  from  mere  colour."  There  is  a  very 
fine  and  correct  portrait  of  him  in  an  anti-room,  at  Brompton 
Grove.* 

Unlike  the  generality  of  literary  and  theoretical  men.  Dr.  Fer- 
guson possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had 
travelled  over  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  and  had  con- 
versed with  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  He  had  seen 
mankind  under  various  forms  of  government,  and  in  almost 
every  possible  form  of  society;  this  enabled  him  to  treat  of  man 
with  a  d^ee  of  knowledge  and  precision  that  few  of  our  mo- 
dem philosophers  were  capable  of. 

In  respect  to  his  health,  we  have  been  told,  that  about  the 
age  of  fifly,  he  was  sdzed  with  something  that  resembled  an 
apoplectic  fit;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physidan,  ever  after 
abstained  finom  wine.  From  this  time  his  health  improved,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  genera* 
lity  of  literary  men. 


*  An  eognnng  cif  this  has  been  made  by  J.  B.  Lanc^  from  a  Hnwipg  hj  W^ETtm. . 
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With  Dr.  Blidr,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Carlisle^  and  Mr.  Home,  he 
speht  a  large  portion  of  his  time  while  at  Edinburgh ;  and  he 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  <<  Poker  Club,''  in  whidi 
the  names  of  these  gentlemen  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
were  enrolled.  On  leaving  the  Scottish  capital,  he  was  de- 
prived of  this  pleasure;  but  he  consoled  himsdf  by  converse 
with  his  fiunily,  a  variety  of  private  fiiendships,  and  an  exten* 
sive  pnd  interesting  correspondence. 

His  habits  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  those  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman;  his  conversation  both  pleasing  and 
simple;  his  manners  prepossessing  and  unostentatious.  No- 
thing of  the  pedant  was  discoverable  in  his  modes  of  Ufe^  which 
.  were  those  of  a  private  gentlanan,  well  bred,  a&ble,  and  dis- 
creet. 

In  point  of  fortune,  he  must  have  been  deemed  opulent  for 
a  philosopher.  His  salary;  the  profits  of  his  class;  the  pro- 
duce of  his  works ;  added  to  two  pensions,  one  firom  govern- 
ment, of,  we  believe,  400/.  per  annum ;  and  the  other  from  the 
late  LfOrd  Chesterfield,  of  200/.  per  annum,  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances.  By  these  means,  joined  to  the  munificent  pre- 
sents of  one  of  his  pupils,  (Sir  J.  Macpherson,)  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  small  estate,  and  to  live  in  a  respectable  man- 
ner at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  expended  lOOO/.  on  a  house^ 
gardens,  &c. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  moderate^  liberal^ 
and  unassuming.  Bred  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  he  yet  did  not  disclaim  the  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  differed  firom  him  even  in  essentials. 

Of  all  the  ancient  sects,  he  seems  to  have  most  admired  that 
of  the  Stoics,  <<  notwithstanding  their  name  has  become,  in  the 
gentility  of  modem  times,  proverbial  for  stupidity."  In  this,  he 
had  for  models  and  authorities,  Cicero  in  ancient  days,  and  in 
modem,  Montesqm'eu,  Shaftesbury,  Harris,  and  Hutchesim* 

So  great  was  his  modesty,  Ihat  in  one  of  his  most  cdebrated 
works,  he  observes,  <<  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  this  collection, 
any  leading  thought  or  principle  of  moment,  that  may  not  be 
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found  in  the  writings  of  others ;  and  if  the  author  knew  \ioheref 
he  might  have  been  as  well  employed  in  pointing  them  out,  b» 
in  composing  this  book.  But  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  easier 
task  of  the  two ;  and,  as  the  concurrent  of  many  in  the  same 
thoughts  is  not  a  presumption  of  their  felsehood,  it  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  omitted  herew"* 

He  is  eager,  on  all  occasions,  ^Ho  vindicate  the  ways  of  Ood 
to  man ;"  and  to  render  us  pleased  with  our  situation  here. 

**  All  nature  is  connected,''  says  he,  "  and  the  world  itself 
consists  of  parts,  which,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  mutually 
support,  and  are  supported.  This  order  of  things  consists  of 
movements,  which,  in  a  state  of  counteraction  and  apparent  dis- 
turbance, mutually  regulate  and  balance  one  another.  £le> 
ments  that  sink  by  their  weight,  are  raised  by  evaporation ;  the 
hardest  bodies  are  subject  to  dissolution;  or  in  the  form  of 
dust  suspended  in  wate^  or  air,  partake  as  the  volubifity  of 
these  fluids.  Vapours  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are 
wafted  over  land  by  the  winds ;  and  the  clouds  which  they 
form  under  various  changes  of  temperature,  are  made  to  dis^ 
charge  part  of  their  moisture  to  nourish  the  race  of  plants  and 
animals. 

•*  The  descending  fluid,  that  would  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  intercepted  by  impenetrable  strata  of 
rock  or  of  day,  from  which  it  gushes  on  the  declivity  of  hills, 
in  the  form  of  springs ;  and  descends  in  rivulets  and  streams 
to  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  again  raised,  to  burst  upon  the 
earth  in  rain  and  storms.  Thus,  what  appears  the  war  of  the 
elements,  is  the  peace  of  that  world  they  compose.  The  winds 
^  are  instruments  of  beneficence ;  rain  and  snow  are  the  gifls  of 
bounty;  what  seems  to  be  irregular  is  the  perfection  of  order ; 
the  rugged  crag  and  broken  hill  give  a  sheltesed  recess  to  many 
inhabitants ;  and  in  all  their  asperity,  fit  up  the  residence  of 
animals,  and  adorn  the  prospect  to  man." 

This  quotation  may  also  be  t^onsidered  a  fair  specimen  of 

*  Frinciplet  of  Monl  and  Political  Science,  locjrod.  p.  8. 
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that  Btyl^  and  maimer  which  distingaishedthe  amiable  author, 
and  rivetted  the  attention  of  his  admiring  audit<»r8.  The  fol- 
lowing also  exhibits  another  exam{de  of  his  compoaiticm : 

'<  While  the  quadruped  has  the  trunk  of  his  body  parallel 
with  the  ground,  and  bearing  on  four  sa^^rts,  man  carries 
from  afar  the  aspect  of  a  column  erected  on  a  narrow  base. 
Whatever  be  the  posture  to  which  he  has  recourse  for  repose, 
ke  is  ever  ready,  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  observation,  ex« 
pression,  or  actiMi  of  any  sort,  to  raise  himself  on  end ;  and  is 
furnished  with  articulations  and  muscles  to  assume  this  pos» 
ture,  and  to  retain  it  with  ease  and  safety. 

<<  He  alone,  of  all  the  animals,  exhibits  the  distinction  of 
hand  and  foot ;  —  the  first,  an  instrument  of  art,  a  weapon  of 
defence,  and  an  organ  of  expression ;  the  other,  fitly  shaped 
for  a  base  on  which  he  may  stand,  or  with  which  he  may  pnio* 
tise  the  step  that  protrudes  him  along  in  his  walk.  Other  ani* 
mals  are  either  four-footed  or  four-handed,  according  as  they 
are  destined  to  tread  upon  the  ground ;  or,  subsisting  in  woods, 
to  climb  aloft  on  the  branches  of  trees,  firom  which  to  gather 
thdr  food. 

^  Next  to  the  general  aspect  and  carriage  of  the  person,  the 
form  and  capacity  of  the  head  and  countenance  ^ve  its  most 
conspicuous  distinction  to  the  human  figure.  A  dome  com- 
paratively larger  and  more  capacious  than  the  skull  of  any 
other  animal,  is  raised  over  the  features  of  the  countenance^  in 
which  are  collected  many  organs  of  perception  or  expression, 
that  connect  inmiediately  with  the  feelings  and  operatkms  of 
mind. 

^^Instead  of  the  muzzle  or  snout  projecting  forward  into  a  spe^ 
cies  of  finrceps  or  pincers,  which  distinguish  the  brute^  the  cor- 
rei^nding  parts  in  the  human  figure  are  retired  among  the 
features  in  the  countenance,  become  an  organ  of  speedi,  or 
next  to  the  eye  itsd^  lutvie  the  most  powerfiil  eflfect  in  the  «- 
lent  expression  which  o&jea  results  fi*om  the  general  state  of 
the  features. 

^'  To  this  peculiarity  of  aspect  and  form  on  the  part  of  man, 
is  joined  a  dedded  superiority  of  condition  and  power.    Com- 
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pex^  to  the  other  animals,  he  is  every  where  the  lord  among 
his  vassals,  and  the  master  among  his  skves ;  or,  where  any 
species  remains  untamed,  and  disposed  to  dispute  his  ascendant^ 
the  contest,  in  fact,  is  unequal ;  or  the  balance,  by  some  evi- 
dent advantage  of  superior  resource  and  contrivance,  ever  in- 
clines to  his  side.  In  this,  man  is  not  &voured  by  any  origi- 
nal advantage  <^  stature,  strength,  weapon,  or  larger  provision 
for  the  supply  of  his  animal  wants ;  on  the  contrary,  in  all 
these  respects,  he  labours  unda:  great  measures  of  appar^it 
comparative  defect"* 

The  following  notice  has  been  penned  by  a  gentleman  great- 
ly attached  to  the  family,  and  transmitted  for  publication. 

<<  Died  at  St  Andrew's,  on  Friday  the  22d  of  February 
(1816),  in  the  9Sd  year  of  his  age,  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq.  LL.D. 
formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  the  preoed- 
ing  century,  whose  writings  did  honour  to  their  age,  and  to 
this  country;  and  none  of  them  united,  in  a  more  distinguish- 
ed degree^  the  acquirements  of  ancient  learning,  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived ;  or  more  eminently 
added  to  the  manners  of  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  the 
practice  and  principles  of  the  purest  virtue." 

On  <^)ening  his  will,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Ferguson  had  left 
ten  executors,  the  two  first  of  whom  are.  Sir  John  Macpher- 
son,  Bart,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Adam ;  but  the 
whole  care  and  arrangement  has  devolved  on  the  three  resi* 
dent  ones,  viz.  Colonel  Macgill ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  St  Andrew's ; '  and  Mr.  Cleghome,  a  gentleman  of 
high  respectability  in  that  vicinity. 

It  appears,  that  some  little  time  before  his  demise.  Dr.  Fer* 
guson  was  occufHed  in  destroying  all  his  pi^rs ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  pleased  to  observe,  ^^  That  he  would  trust  no* 
thing  to  the  book-makers  of  the  present  age."  Amoi^  theses 
most  probably,  was  an  unpublished  and  unprinted  dialogue 
on  ^^  Beauty;"  the  interlocutors  in  which  were  liimfi<*1i^  Mr« 
Robert  Adam  the  Architect,  Dr.  Wilki^  &c 

•  Pdneiplft  of  M<m4  aid  Potitical  3cicnee,  Vol.  I.  p.  so,  iu 
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Luckily,  however,  he  bad,  many  yean  before,  conngned  a 
nuiaber  of  maniucripts  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Maqdierson; 
and  th^  are  now  carefully  preserved  at  Brompton-GroTe  by 
that  worthy  and  amiable  Baronet. 

Dr.  Lee^  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  College 
of  St.  Andrew's,  has  undertaken  to  write  his  life.  He  knew  the 
Doctor  when  the  latter  resided  on  his  ferm  near  Tweedale ; 
and  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his 
much-respected  firiend  had  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  that  Uni* 
versity,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 


We  shall  here  enumerate  the  works  of  oor  Author,  and  also 
present  an  analysis  of  the  principal  ones,  in  chronological 
sales. 

In  1 76^  appeared  his  History  of  Civil  Society,  in  one  volume 
4to.  The  object,  here,  was  to  e3diibit  a  history  of  man,  oon« 
sidered  as  a  social  creature,  ascending  from  the  mere  percep- 
tions of  sense,  to  the  highest  intellectnal  attainments. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  the  question  rdative  to  the 
state  of  nature  is  considered ;  and  the  princ^le  of  sdf^preser* 
vatton  amply  discussed.  The  policy  of  union,  the  right  of 
war,  private  happiness,  and  national  felicity,  are  all  contem- 
plated in  due  succession.  Next  comes  the  history  of  rude  nap- 
tions,  the  progress  of  policy  and  arts,  and  the  happy  results 
arising  from  their  advancement ;  finaUy,  he  treats  of  the  de- 
cline of  nations,  and  of  political  slavery. 

In  1 769,  appeared  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
8v6. ;  which  maybe  considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  students 
of  his  own  class. 

In  1776,  was  published  his  answer  to  Dr.  Price's  celebrated 
Observations  on  Civil  and  Political  Liberty.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  model  for  all  controversial  writers,  on  ac- 
coQut  of  the  libecality  and^  delicacy  with  which  he>  treats  the 
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principles)  intentioiis,  and  character  of  the  auAois  from  «ome 
of  whose  positions,  he,  however,  freely  but  candidly  dissents. 

The  first  edition  of '« The  History  of  the  Piogress  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  Roman  Republic,''  appeared  in  1788,  in  three 
volumes  4to.,  and  was  puUished  by  W.  Strahan  and  T.  Car 
dell  in  the  Strand^  and  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  an  engraving  of  the  author.  The  dedication  to  the  King, 
which  is  short,  and  neither  omtains  fawning  nor  flattery,  states, 
that  similar  histories,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  au- 
thors, had  been  often  written,  in  the  diiBerent  limguages  of  Eu* 
rope ;  *^  but  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject,  simple,  and  un- 
ambitious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts,  an  useful  detail, 
and  in  the  whole,  a  just  representation  of  the  military  conduct, 
and  political  experience  of  that  people  appeared  to  be  still 
wanting." 

Volume  L  commences  with  an  account  of  die  supposed  ori^ 
gin  of  the  Roman  State ;  the  government,  king,  senate^  people, 
curiae,  centuries,  tribes,  and  religion,  while  under  monardiical 
GontrouL  The  form  of  the  new  repuUic  is  next  examined ; 
domestic  dissentions,  and  foreign  wars,  are  treated  of  in  suc- 
cession. We  are  then  presented  with  a  statement  of  the  won- 
derful conquests  of  this  great  and  powerful  nati(Hi)  as  wdl  as 
widi  an  account  of  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times ;  nor 
are  the  sanguinary  domestic  disputes  forgotten,  in  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Syiia,  whose  respective  exploits  and  pretensions 
t^  carefully  recorded. 

'The  second  volume  commences  with  the  fisMtion  of  LepufeiSy 
and  ends  with  die  battle  of  Pharsolia. 

The  third  and  most  interesting  contains  the  period  between 
the  wreck  of  the  Republioan  party  at  Utica,  and  the  access 
sion  of  the  Flavian  family.  Ceesar  being  now  bent  on  extir- 
{Mtitig  the  last  renuuBs  of  Roman  liberty,  behdd  Cato  alone 
opposed  to  his  impious  efforts ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
in  wfaaC  manner  this  great  mMEt  was  to  be  dealt  widi^  whom 
he  ctnild  neither  reconcile  Co  his  usorpatioil,  nor  punish  at  a 
crinuBaL 

**  The  dwnwtcr  of  geaeiodtjr  towsrds  hb  caemiie8»  whioli 
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Cseear  had  assumed,  laid  him  mider  some  obligation,  in  point 
of  consisteni^,  to  treat  the  person  of  Cato  with  respect;  and 
the  opportunity  he  would  have  had  in  that  instance,  of  ex- 
ercising his  clemency  with  so  much  lustre,  could  not  have 
escaped  him.  In  the  busiest  scene  of  his  life^  he  had  not 
any  party  object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain;  he  had 
repeatedly  sacriBced  personal  animosity  to  ^ambition;  and 
when  he  took  the  field  against  the  republic,  he  had  few 
private  resentments  to  gratify;  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of 
reluctance  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the  re- 
verse of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in  the 
memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to  cover  the  effects 
of  this  destructive  war,  and  to  reconcile  die  pe<^le  to  his 
government. 

^*  In  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  had  found  either 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  tools 
with  which  he  might  work  in  removing  it:  they  were  the 
dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to  the  imputation  of  sinister 
designs,  or  unreascmable  obstinacy,  which  he  cast  on  his  op- 
ponents. In  Cato,  perhi^s,  alone  he  fouivi  a  measure  of 
estunatioD,  which,  with  all  his  abilities  and  prosperous  fortune^ 
he  could  not  neglect;  and  a  penetration,  which,  without  dis- 
paragement of  his  person,  treated  his  politics  as  a  system  of 
villainy  devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cato, 
therefore,  alone  of  all  his  antagonists,  he  probably  hated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation.*'  ^kr^ 

The  following  passage  will  shew  that  our  author  has  not 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  affectation  of  moderation  and  mercy 
assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  and  which  has  but 
too  much  axid  too  long  obtained  credit  among  us,  in  respect 
to  a  man  who  sacrificed  more  than  100,000  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  personal  ambition. 

*'  Ceesar  was  in  reality,"  adds  our  author,  <^  according  to 

'  die  representation  of  his  friend  Curio,  neither  sanguinary  nor 

scrupulous  of  blood,  but  in  the  highest  d^ree  indifferent  to 

both,  and  ready  to  do  whatever  was  most  likely  to  promote 

6 
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hid  designs.  As  he  ha4  ^Izeai^;  sqficieiitly  pxavided  for  the 
reputation  of  clemency^  h^  npw  made  ^,  freer  use  of  his  swoiid ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached,  to  the  end  of  the  war,' 
or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those  who  were  most  Ujkely 
to  disturb  his  government,  he  dipped  his  hands  with  less 
scruple  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

**  As  he  pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt,  under  a  certain 
impression  that  the  death  of  this  rival  was  material  to  the 
establishment  of  his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  to  Utica,  as  a  place  at  which  he  might  crush  the 
remains  of  the  republic.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Cato, 
however,  he  made  us^  of  an  expression  which  served  to  dis- 
cover the  resolution  he  had  taken  in  respect  to  him.  ^  I 
must  be  allowed/  he  said,  ^  to  envy  this  man  the  splendor  of 
his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour  of  preserving  his 
life.'" 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  speech,  we  are  told,  that  on  en- 
tering the  city,  he  spoke  of  three  himdred  Roman  citi^ns, 
who  had  contributed  to  support  the  war  against  him,  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  shewed  he  was  np  longer  to  court"  th^  r^ 
putation  of  mercy.  Appian  says,  ^^  that  as  many,  of  them  as 
fell  into  hi3  hands,  were  by  his.  order  put  to  dei^t)i."  Hirtius 
relates);  ^<  that  he  only  confiscated  their  efiects,  apd.th^t  this 
sentence  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  limited  fin^  amountix^ 
in  all  to  two  hundred  thousand  sesterti^  or  about  a  million 
l&d  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  at  sis;  sqmrate 
payments." 

Our  author  takes  firequent  opportupiti^  to  shew  thajt  the 
vanity  of  the  Dictator,  was  to  the^fiill  as  great  as  his  ambition; 
and  h^  again  seizes  an  occasion  to  s1;ate  that,  his,  afiected  cle- 
mency in  sparing  a  few  captives,  in  the  begjamjn^  or  in  the 
ooiirseofhis  operation^,  was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with 
which  he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood,  of,  many 
thmisands  of  his  fdlow-dtizens  was  to  be  uup^cessadly^sbed* 
How  ridiculous  then,  will  appear  the  assumption  of.  the  title 
of  Julian  Joye^  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  the  victorious  usur- 
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per,  in  conjunction  ^nth  the  goddess  Clemency;  and  the 
appointment  of  the  profligate  Mark  Antony,  to  be  the  priesr 
of  the  sacred  fane! 

The  name  of  King  was,  however,  still  wanting,  and  the 
people  refused  this  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  constancy ; 
while  he,  who  was  now  master  of  the  fate  of  millions,  long^  ^ 
for  it  with  a  puerfle  fondness,  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
common  centurion. 

About  sixty  citizens,  of  noble  extraction,  were  still  to  be 
found  in  tlie  list  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  vanity  afforded  than 
the  means  of  effecting  his  ruin. 

"  When  it  evidently  appeared  that  Caesar,  by  suppressing 
the  last  remains  of  opposition  to  himself  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his  own  person ;  a 
Secret  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  those  who,  upon  a  foot 
of  family  consequence,  or  personal  ability,  had  any  pretensions 
to  political  importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion  of 
an  equal  appeared  unsufferable.  Many  of  them  affected  ser- 
vility, in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Caesar,  as  the  mark  of  a  suUen  displeasure,  which, 
conscious  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itself,  took  the  disgufse  of 
the  opposite  extreme. 

*^  The  question  respecting  the  expedience  of  a  monardiical 
government,  did  not  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  any  one. 
If  it  had  been  urged  that  a  King  was^ecessaiy ;  it  would  have 
been  asked,  who  gave  the  right  to  Caesar  ?  If  the  people  in 
general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bankrupts  and  outlaws,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  that  formed  the  court  of  Caesar,  unble- 
mished? If  the  great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citizens,  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now  no  more; 
by  whose  swords  had  they  perished?  Or  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  the  commonwealth  ?  If  the  cor- 
rupt arts,  the  treasons,  the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed 
by  Caesar,  had  made  a  change  of  government  necessary,  the 
first  act  of  the  new  government,  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, ought  to  have  been  to  punish  the  author  of  so  many 
disorders  and  crimes,  not  to  reward  him  wit|i.^|i  ^ci@g\^cT[^ 
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UnhapfHly,  the  death  of  Caesar  did  not  put  an  end  to  ty- 
ranny and  usurpation.  Three  private  citizens,  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  after  quarrelling  tc^ther  on  the  sub- 
ject of  partition,  at  length  formed  a  most  sanguinary  coalition,* 
which  was -soon  followed  by  a  massacre,  in  which  Cicero  was 
proscribed.  Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  at  Philippi;  the 
empire  was  partitioned,  like  an  estate^  among  two  or  three 
cold-blooded  despots;  and,  finally,  we  behold  the  assumption 
of  Augustus  as  Emperor. 

Our  historian  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  on  the  character 
of  Augustus,  *^  marked  by  iqppearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowardice,  in  some  parts  of  his  life;  and  distinguished 
by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadiness  in  other  parts  of  it" 

Tiberius  commenced  his  sanguinary  career  with  the  murder 
of  Agtippa;  and  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  this  Emperor 
cadiibited  the  most  singular  duplicity ;  for  he  afiected  to  dread 
the  troubles  and  vexations  incident  to  sovereignty^ 

The  dark,  atrocious,  perfidious,  and  suspicious  character  of 
this  base  and  cruel  monarch,  is  here  finely  pourtrayed ;  and 
is  indeed  well  calculated  to  make  every  considerate  man  love 
and  adore  a  well-poised  constitution,  where  liberty  is  supported 
by  just  and  equal  laws. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Fergdmn,  entitled  **  Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  being  chiefly  a  retrospect  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh ;"  was  pub- 
lidied  in  1792.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  two  volumes 
4to. ;  and  the  following  motto,  selected  on  the  present  occasion, 
exactly  tallied  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  work: 

'<  Hue  enim  pertinet,  animal  hoc  providum,  sagax,  multiplex, 
acutum,  raemor,  plenum  rationls  &  consilii,  quem  vocamus  homi- 
aem,  praeclara  quadam  conditione  generatum  esse  a  summo  Deo." 

Cic  de  Legg.  cap.  vii. 

The  prefiu^e  is  peculiarly  modest ;  for  the  author  observes,  in 
reply  to  the  supposition,  "  of  many  being  conscious  that  in  a 
continued  pursuit  of  the  same  subject  for  so  long  a  time,  they 
themselves  could  have  done  better,"  he  expresses*  ^his  r^et 
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that  thej  bave  not  done  so :  for  in  this  field,^  adds  he,  <<  there 
.  room  for  many  labourers ;  and  the  subject,  though  never 
new,  is  always  interesting :  It  is  so,  in  the  specimen  of  every 
•particular  life,  in  the  history  of  every  particular  age  or  nation, 
and  even  in  the  lucubrations  of  every  faithfid  transcriber  of 
what  nature  suggests." 

While  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
history  of  the  species,  the  Doctor  endeavours  to  obviate  the 
objections  of  those  who  may  presume  to  blame  him  for  restrict- 
ing his  arguments  to  the  topics  of  mere  natural  rdigion  and 
Teason,  by  observing,  that  these  constitute  the  foundation  of 
every  superstructure,  whether  in  morality  or  religion,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  being  separately  treated,  and  indeed  con- 
stituting that  part  of  the  work  allotted  to  him. 

<<  Farther  institutions  may  improve,  but  cannot  supersede 
what  the  Almighty  has  revealed  in  his  works,  and  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason  to  man. 

<<  When  first  we  from  the  teeming  womb  were  brougbt. 
With  inborn  precepts,  then,  our  souls  were  fraught." 

Rowe's  Lucan.  lib.  9. 

<'  Dixitque  semel  nascentibus  Auctor 
Quicquid  scire  licet." 

We  are  told  in  the  Introduction,  that  most  objects  in  na- . 
ture  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects;  that  of  their 
actual  state,  and  that  of  a  specific  excellence^  or  defect,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  Under  the  first,  they  are  subjects  of 
mere  description ;  under  the  second,  they  become  olgects  of 
estimation  or  contempt,  of  praise  or  censure.  Again,  in  re- 
spect to  what  men  have  actually  done  or  exhibited,  human 
nature  is  a  subject  of  history  and  physical  science ;  whil^  cour 
sidered  in  regard  to  the  different  measures  of  good  and  evil,  of 
which  men  are  susceptible,  the  same  becomes  a  subject  of  dis- 
cipline and  moral  science.      . 

In  treating  of  man  as  a  subject  of  history,  we  collect  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  conceive  his  nature  as  it  actually  is,  or  has 
been,  apart  firom  our  notion  of  ideal  perfection  or  defect :  in 
treating  of  him  as  a  subject  of  moral  science^  we  endeavour  to 
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imdejTstand  wkat  he  ought  to  be ;  without  being  limited  m  i^ur 
conception  as  to  the  measure  of  attainment  or  failure  exhibit* 
ed  in  the  case  of  any  particular  person  or  society  of  men* 

To  have  an  object  or  purpose,  and  to  employ  means  for  the 
attainment  of  it,  is  the  distinctive'  condition  of  mind,  or  iQteUi- 
gent  being.  The  first. implies  will  and  choice;  the  secoud, 
energy  and  power.  The  power  of  animals  consists  in 
muscular  strength ;  and  in  this  respect  man  is  inferior  to  the 
brutes.  But  his  dominion  in  nature  is  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent source ;  — from  his  superior  skill,  and  the  authority  of 
a  mind  over-ruling  and  wise:  in  fine,  ^^  it  may  be  said  of 
mankind  in  general,  that  an  extension  of  knowledge  is  an  ac« 
cessio^  of  power." 

The  mind  is  qualified  by  nature  to  recognize  itself;  "  but 
on  account  of  the  little  use  which  is  commonly  made  of  this 
qualification,  it  is  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  eye  '  that 
perceives  every  object  but  itself.'  In  most  men,  indeed,  intel- 
ligence appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  principle  of  life,  or  a 
species  of  organ  employed  in  the  perception  of  external  things> 
but  incapable  of  stating  itself  as  a  subject  of  reflection  or 
study.  The  vulgar,  by  disuse,  or  the  habit  of  attending  only 
to  what  is  presented  to  their  senses,  lose  or  impair  the  powers 
of  reflection ;  and  even  men  of  science  become  intimate  with 
the  laws  of  every  nature  but  their  own :  and  the  more  they 
pursue  otlier  objects  of  study,  the  more  they  are  confirmed 
ip  the  habit  of  neglecting  themselves.  It  was  this  that  induced 
Socrates  to  recall  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth ;  or  from  the  consideration  of  things  re- 
mote, to  the  near  and  immediate  concerns  of  human  life." 

The  author  may  be  thought  partial  to  the  notions  of  the 
Stoics,  who  conceived  human  life  under  the  image  of  a 
game;  at  which  the  entertainment  and  merit  of  the  players 
consisted  in  playing  attentively  and  well,  whether  the  stake 
was  great  or  small  *.  "  This  game,  he  has  had  occasion  to 
see  played  in  camps,  on  board  of  ships,  and  in  presence  of  the 

•  See  Dttcounce  of  Epiaetu  preaared  bj  Aimoi  Book  ii.  c.  *. 
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enemy ;  with  the  same  or  greater  ease  than  is  dways  to  be 
found  ih  the  most  secure  situations ;  and  his  thoughts  were 
long  employed  to  account  foir  this  Appearance.  Cicero  was  an 
Academic ;  but  when  be  instructied  his  son  in  the  duties  of 
morality,  he  seized  OA  the  princi|des  bf  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
as  the  most  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  hiunan  life." 

After  this  copious  account  of  the  Introduction,  it  only  re- 
mains to  state  that  the  work  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  fiuct,  or  the  history  of  man's  progressive  nature ;  the 
second,  to  the  principles  of  right,  or  the  foundations  of  judg- 
ment and  choice^  whether  in  tespect  to  personal  quality,  law, 
maimers,  or  political  establishments. 

VoL  1.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  most  general  appearances  in 
the  nature  and  state  of  man ;  and  the  subdivisions  consist : 

1.  Of  his  description  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being ;  2.  Of 
mind,  or  the  charactmstics  of  intelligence ;  and  S^  Of  man's 
progressive  nature. 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  science  of  mechanics, 
that  matter  is  equally  inert,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest ; 
that  the  function  of  vegetating  life  terminates  in  the  growth  or 
decline  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  species ; 
and  that  the  first  distinction  of  animal  nature  appears  in  re- 
spect to  tmUj  and  in  an  exemption  firom  the  local  bondage  of 
plants.  There  is  an  organization  indeed,  fitted  to  perform 
certain  functions^  analogous  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  vege- 
tables; but  the  animal,  prepared  for  motion,  carries  his  roots 
in  a  portable  form,  wrapt  up  in  himself. 

There  is  a  description  of  animals,  who  are  observed  to 
combine  their  labours  for  a  common  purpose;  these  may  be 
termed  the  gregarious  and  political  s  and  under  this  last  de- 
signation, we  are  authorised  to  comprehend  the  species  of 
man. 

♦«  Wherever  there  is  a  plurality  of  men,  there  is  also  a 
society;  and  in  society,  there  is  a  distribution  of  parts,  and 
co-operation  of  many,  to  some  common  purpose  or  end. 

<*  FamiHes  may  be  considered  as  the  elementary  forms  of 
society,    N^Ktibns  are  constituted  upon  a  prmciple  of  expe- 
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diency,  and  to  obtain  security  against  foreign  enemies,  or 
domestic  disorders;  but  notwithstanding  this  origin^  the  name 
of  a  country  ever  conveys  the  idea  of  an  object  of  the  wannest 
affections ;  hence  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  whidi  the  good 
citizen  sacrifices  to  a  public  cause,  every  personal  consideration 
of  ease,  profit,  or  safety/' 

While  treating  of  the  mind,  our  author  states,  that  the 
most  general  arrangement  of  its  powers  is  that  of  understand*^ 
ing  and  will ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  ^^  the  powers 
cognitive,  and  the  powers  active.^^  Under  the  first  are  in- 
cluded all  the  operations  which  terminate  in  apprehension  or 
Imowledge;  under  the  second,  all  the  principles  of  choice 
or  rejection  which  terminate  in  will 

Among  the  characteristics  of  mind,  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important.  Although  man,  in  some  instances, 
mi^  be  found  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  mere  animal;  yet,  in 
most  inistances,  he  proceeds  upon  his  knowledge  of  an  end; 
and  upon  his  choice  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
Our  conceptions  are  termed  ideasy  and  ideas  are  types  or 
images.  Some  have  supposed  the  thoughts  and  conceptions 
to  be  in-  reality  a  mere  collection  of  little  images  obtruded 
upon  it  fi-om  abroad ;  and  Mr.  Hobbes,  so  prone  to  Mate- 
rialism, and  to  the  use  of  corporeal  images,  has  in  modem 
times  led  the  way,  and  has  been  followed  with  little  vari- 
ation, although,  perhaps,  with  more  respect  to  the  distine* 
tion  between  mind  and  matter,  by  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche, 
Ix)cke,  and  others.  Our  author  fi*ankly  confesses,  that  Mr. 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  Mr.  Locke,  have  expressed  many  just 
observations  in  their  metaphorical  languages  of  images  or 
ideas;  particularly  in  what  the  one  calls  the  coherence  of 
thoughts,  and  the  other  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  the  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
(Dr.  Reid,)  possesses  great  and  extraordinary  merit,  in  having 
first  taught  us  to  state  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  not 
in  figurative  language,  but  in  the  terms  which  are  proper  to  the 
subject:  thus  removing  the  mist  of  hypothesis  and  metaphor. 

The  scepticism  of  ingenious  men,  such  as  Berkeley,  Hume* 
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and  others,  arose  from  their  not  s^ing  a  proper  access'  to 
knowledge,  throng  the  medium  of  ideas ;  without  considering 
whether  the  road  they  had  been  directed  to  take^  was  the 
true  or  a  &lse  one ;  hence  they  were  induced  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Ferguson  next  proposes  to  investigate  and  to  apply, 
not  to  explain,  the  laws  of  conception  and  will.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  refers  the  sources  of  knowledge  to  four  titles, 
viz.  Consciousness,  Perception,  Testimony,  and  Inference; 
he  next  considers  the  canons  of  evidence :  observation,  me- 
mory, imagination,  abstraction,  science,  are  all  defined,  inves- 
tigated, and  considered. 

After  this,  our  authcnr  treats  of  the  primary  sources  of  in- 
clination; the  sources  of  adventitious  passion;  of  will  and 
freedom  of  choice ;  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  science ; 
of  the  sources  of  rdigion;  of  the  origin  of  evil;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  progression  in  human  nature :  all  these  pass  regularly 
in  review  brfore  him. 

While  treating  of  superstition,  the  occasional  alliance  be- 
tween it  and  ambition  is  strongly  alluded  to;  and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  men  actuated  by  the  latter  passion,  have  actually 
fostered  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  whilst  they  employed  it  at  the 
same  time  as  an  engine^  to  work  up  the  minds  of  others  to  their 
purpose :  "  such  adventurers,"  we  are  told,  ^  appear  to  have 
been  successful,  in  proportion  as  they  have  set  reason  aside, 
and  substituted  unaccountable  caprice,  instead  of  any  just  or 
virtuous  sentiment  of  the  mind."  Next  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm, the  associations  of  honour  are  observed  to  possess 
the  most  powerful  effect  in  the  government  of  mankind; 
^'  upon  this  ground  we  admire  the  fashions  of  high  rank,  its 
titles  and  badges  of  honour,  its  retinue,  equipage,  or  dress ; 
and  fortune^  however  powerfully  recommended  from  the  con- 
sideration of  interest,  is  still  more  admired,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sued, as  a  constituent  of  rank.  Even  pleasure  owes  its  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  distinction  it  gives;  and  the  sumptuous 
table  of  the  rich  is  more  flattering  to  his  vanity  than  to  his 
palate."  ^        . 
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Whil«  treating  of  the  inequalities  of  condition,  which  are 
«uppo(ied  to  have  originally  arisen  out  of  <^  di£Eerent  measnres 
et  strength/'  whethar  of  body  or  of  mind,  the  Doctor  per- 
cdves,  and  seems  to  lament,  '*  that  the  effects  of  wealth,  ill 
procuring  attention  and  submission,  keep  pace  with  the  effects 
of  merit,  in  procuring  esteem  and  affection.  The  vidger  can 
seldom  distinguish  them ;  and  the  order  of  sdciety  Bbmetimes 
ro(|uire6  that  even  the  most  discerning  should  not  dispute  their 
effects,  or  refuse  to  fortune  the  consideration  of  rank.  It  is 
well  if  the  ordinary  race  of  men  retain  any  sense  of  personal 
merit,  or  escape  the  contagion  of  bas^ess ;  which  can  perceire 
no  ground  of  elevation  but  riches,  no  object  of  respect,  biit 
prospariiy  or  power." 

In  treating  of  ^^will,"  it  is  maintained,  ^  that  man  is  con- 
scious of  his  power  to  chuse  among  die  objects  tiiat  occur  to 
him;  and  48  conscious  of  the  consideration  on  which,  in  any 
particular  instance,  he  has  made  his  choice." 

"  The  decrees  of  Almighty  God,"  we  are  told,  "  are  not  less 
eternal  in  being  made  at  any  one  point  of  duration  in  pre^ 
ference  to  another.  The  date  of  their  existence  is  ever  pre- 
sent. Such  is  the  eternal  now,  to  which  we  sometimes  strive, 
but,  perhaps,  in  vain,  to  elevate  our  thoughts  on  this  subject 
The  consequence,"  it  is  added,  ^^  which  the  fetalist  would 
draw  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  human  action  is  likewise 
absurd.  The  necessity  consists  in  the  relation  of  motite  and 
will.  Every  choice,  no  doubt,  proceeds  on  a  motive;  for  the 
purpose  which  is  supposed  in  every  act  of  intelligence,  is  itself 
a  motive:  but  how  absurd  for  the  &talist  to  plead  that  he  is 
not  accountable  for  having  committed  a  bad  action,  under 
pretence,  that  his  intention  itself,  which  was  the  ihotive  or 
cause  of  such  action,  was  bad  !  It  is  evident  that  the  inference 
should  be,  not  impunity  to  the  person  who  ac^s  from  a  bad 
motive,  but  the  expediency  of  employing  some  counter-motive 
to  restrain  a  bad  one :  and  this  precisely  is  the  nature  of  pu- 
nishment, whether  operating  by  necessity  or  choice.  After 
all,  in  treating  of  the  human  wiU,  the  names  of  lib^ty  and 
necessity  may  be  disputed;  but  notorious  &cts  are  fouhdirti^i 
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enojugh,  igpiQU  which  we  may  safely  erect  the  i^bric  of  moral 
sci^ce,  so  &r  as  it  is  of  any  impcnrtaiice  to  mankind." 

While  occupied  about  that  sUunblix^blodc  of  the  Atheist, 
<<  the  origin  of  evil,"  the  Doctor  insists,  ^^  that  established  order 
is  not  more  omsonant  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  it  is  in  ge- 
neral to  all  intellectttal  beings."  In  reply  to  the  question, 
«  are  the  admonitions  on  the  aide  of  morality  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  choice,  and  to  win  the  affections  ?"  he  answers 
in  the  affirmative.  ^  A  first  notion  may  be  erroneous,  but 
continued  experience  must  lead  to  the  truth.  The  oonsciQus* 
ncss  of  moral  evil  is  attended  with  remorse,  shame^  and  de- 
spair :  that  of  integrity  and  innocence^  with  sentiments  dbrectly 
opposite :  insomuch,  that  the  testiinony  of  conscience^  which 
has  been  emphatically  termed  the  Lamp  of  God  in  the  Soul 
of  Man,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  presence  to  administer 
light,  and  to  enforce  the  disc^^line,  so  far  as  it  is  prc^r  to 
be  applied  to  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  a  conscious  and 
voluntary  agent." 

While  treating  of  "  progression,"  great  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  habit,  both  in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view ; 
the  effects  of  ambition  are  also  frequently  alluded  to;  and  that 
of  Cato  and  Antoninus  is  finely  contrasted  ^'  with  the  vile 
ambition  of  CsBsar,  in  wishing  to  reduce  his  fellow-citizais  and 
equals,  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  discreti<m." 

The  last  section  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  <^  a 
fiiture  state,"  for  which  our  author  is  a  great  and  able  ad- 
vocate ;  and  his  favourite  position  is,  ^'  that  while,  in  this  mixed 
condition  of  man,  the  animal  is  doomed  to  perish,  the  iniel- 
lectual  part  may  continue  to  live  in  immortal  youth." 

Part  II.  constituting  the  whole  of  ^oL  2.  has  for  its  object 
<*  moral  law,  or  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil."  This  is 
subdivided  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Specific  good;  and,  2.  The  fimdamental  laws  of  mo- 
rality. Next  comes  jurisprudence,  or  compulsory  law,  and.  the 
law  incident  to,  and  necessary  for  defence.  Moral  action,  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life,  constitute  the 
next  subject  of  investig^on :  and,  finally,  Politics,  considered 
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under  the  specific  heads  of  numbers,  chamcter,  wealth,  leve- 
nuci  civil  and  political  liberty  of  the  people^  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  l^slative^  judicial,  and  executive  power, 
the  due  exercise  of  all  which  constitutes  national  felicity,  con* 
dude  the  whole. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  we  are  reminded  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  old  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  search  of  a 
<<  supreme  good ;"  and,  while  one  portion  of  them  entertained 
the  opinion  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  another  gave 
preceden<7  to  virtue :  both  i^eed,  however,'  in  this :  *<  That 
virtue  was  the  only  secure  and  true  source  of  happiness.'' 

While  treating  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  are  told  that  tKe 
most  agreeable  state  of  the  mind  is  alacrity  in  tlie  reasonable 
exertions  suggested  by  the  objects  of  hope  or  fear,  and  in  the 
use  of  means  to  obtain  or  avoid  them.  Security  is,  of  all  things,, 
the  most  conducive  to  pleasure ;  hence  the  value  which  pos* 
session  acquires  in  passing  into  property ;  that  is,  in  being  se« 
cured.     To  be  employed  is  agreeable ;  but  employments  difier 
no  less  than  sensations.    ^^  The  employments  of  a  mild  and  be- 
nevolent affection  are  happy ;  those  of  a  rancorous  and  mali>- 
cious  temper,  are  convulsive  and  wretched.'*  —  «  Things  that 
are  not  of  themselves  of  any  absolute  value,  but  exist  merely  in 
being  compared  with  what  is  possessed  by  other  men,  as  dxmi^ 
niouy  precedence^  and  rank;  renown  and  celebrity ;  even  riches 
BXiA  fortune^  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  subsistence  and  well- 
being,  engage  us  in  pursuits  that  are  not  only  precarious  in  the 
event,  but,  in  their  nature,  subjects  of  competition,  jealousy, 
envy,  and  malice.     The  operations  of  parties  in  these  pursuits, 
are  mutual  impediment  and  mutual  offence ;  and  the  efforts  of 
one  to  better  himself  is  considered  as  ^n  act  of  hostility,  or 
carries  the  aspect,  and  the  infection  of  malice,  to  others." 

Malice,  we  are  told,  is  entertained  in  the  various  forms  of 
envy,  revenge,  or  jealousy :  commiseration  or  pity,  being  a  par- 
ticipation of  distress,  implies  suffering,  and  yet  is  known  to  be- 
agreeable: 

*'  The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  Virtue's  very  tears." 
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To  perottve  beauty,  in  any  material  suljgect)  i§  to  perceive 
indications  of  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  if  we  are  asked,  why 
wisdom  and  goodness  should  be  admired  ?  we  may  answer,  for 
a  reason  like  to  that  for  which  pleasure  is  coveted;  because  it 
is  itself  desirable  and  good.  Mind  predominates  in  nature : 
it  is  heat  that  gives  spring  and  agitation  to  the  animal  world ; 
remove  this  ingredient,  and  all  nature  would  freeze  into  a  so- 
lid mass,  and  become  the  formless  repository  of  inertia^  dark- 
ness, and  death*  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  mind,  which 
*^  strikes  out  from  the  forms  of  body,  in  the  lovely  aspects  of 
excellence  and  beauty." 

Wisdom  is  termed  ^*  the  virtue  of  intelligence;"  and  man, 
to  whom  such  a  large  portion  of  it  is  attributed,  possesses  a  na^ 
ture,  every  quality  of  which  is  an  energy,  not  a  quiescent  mode 
of  existence.  To  be  conscious  of  excellence,  from  the  very 
nature  of  approbation  ^nd  esteem,  is  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  and 
to  be  conscious  of  vileness  or  defect,  a  state  of  suffering. 

As  to  happiness,  we  are  told : 

1.  ^^  That  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  is  itself  an  attribute  of 
the  mind:"  And, 

2.  ^^  That  a  person,  when  said  to  be  happy,  can  justify  this 
assertion  only  in  proportion  as  his  enjoyments  are  habitual, 
lasting,  and  conceived  to  be  secure."  Our  author  ridicules,  on 
this  occasion,  the  ostentatious  paradox, 'that  all  external  sitUaF- 
tions  are  equal ;  and  that  the  perfect  man  would  be  equally 
happy  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  as  on  a  bed  of  roses  I 

The  Stoics,  to  whom  our  author,  as  before  hinted,  seems 
firmly  attached,  Umited  the  appellation  of  good  to  virtue ;  that 
of  evil,  to  vice  alone.  Under  this  limitation,  we  are  told,  thdr 
famous  paradox,  thai  pain  is  no  eoil^  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  in- 
d^erent^  meant  no  mmre  than  that  th^e  was  not  any  moral 
turpitude  in  pain ;  and  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  neither  ex.- 
clude,  nor  secure,  the  possession  of  virtue* 

While  treating  of  jurisprudence,  or  compulsory  law,  it  is 
maintained,  that  force  is  sometimes  necessary  to  obtain  the  ob- 
«ervance  of  moral  laws.  That  which  a  person  may  lawfully 
ilefend  or  maintain,  is  his  ^^  right;"  a  term  which  may  be 
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reckoned  among  the  subjects  which  are  not  susceptible'  of  a 
foipial  definition.  TFrong  is  the  violation  of  right;  but  the 
latter  i»  exclosiye,  and  sufficient  to  set  aside  every  supposeable 
claim  or  pretension  to  the  same  subject  The  law  of  defence 
arises  out  of  this;  and  it  may  originate  in  occupancy,  labour* 
contract,  obligation,  convention,  forfeiture,  &c. 

Rights  th«[i,.  here  treated  under  the  different  titles  of  per- 
sanal  and  real^  of  original  and  adventitious^  are  to  be  defended 
or  maintained  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  so  far  as  nations 
are  concerned;  such  as,  persuasion,  deception;  or  misinforma^ 
tion  and  force.  Single  persons,  also,  have  a  right  to  protect 
and  defend  /j^,  limb^  and  faculty ;  and  law  is  a  general  arbi- 
ter to  which  fellow-citizens  necessarily  refer  their  disputes. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Politics,"  the  Doctor  next  treats  of  so- 
ciety and  government,  or  national  establishments,  in  reference 
to  tiie  good  and  evil  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  or  the  com- 
parative advantages  in  respect  to  which  they  are  unequal.  The 
people  are  gpnsidered  as  the  object  for  whose  sake  the  society 
is  instituted,  and  for  which  it  ought  to-be  preserved ;  as  well  as 
the  means  by  which  the  society  is  so  formed  and  preserved.  In 
tl^e  first  point- of  view,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  "  Solus  populi^ 
suprema  lex  esto^**  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  political 
fidasce.  **  If  the  people  be  happy,  we  have  no  title  to  inquire 
to  what  otiier  puipose  they  serve;  for  this  itself  is  the  purpose 
of  all  human  establishments." 

"There  is  a  meaning  annexed  to  liberty,"  we  are  told, 
^  which  is  highly  interesting  to  every  ingenuous  mind.  Its 
%'otaries  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  cause  with  their  fel- 
low creatures ;  and  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
list  of  heroes.  It  is  thus  that  Pelopidas  and  Thrasybulus, 
Diem,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  rose  above  the  level  even  of  eminent 
men.  It  inspires  magnanimity  and  nobleness  of  mind ;  at  the 
same  time,  like  every  other  object  that  greatiy  concerns  man* 
kind,  certain  misapprehensions  of  it,  or  false  pretensions  to  it, 
give  occasion  to  great  abuse.  The  zealot  for  liberty  has  run 
into  the  wildest  disorders  ;  and  adventurers,  under  pretence  of 
promoting  it,  have  found  their  way  to  the  most  violent  and 
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pecniooas  usuffiysiliPM-    To  this  we  aaciribe  the  tribunitiati 
power)  aod  the.  usujppaliQns  of  Csesar  and  CromwdU' 

Our  au^r  very  juatl;  Qhserve%.  that  liberty,  <»*  fireedoro,  is 
not,  1^  the.  origin  o£  the  name  may  seem  to  imply,  an  exenption 
from  aU  refttraint ;  but,  radiec^  the  most  eflectual  application 
of  every  just  restraint  to  all  the  members  of  a  free  states 
whether  they  be  magistrates  or  subjects.  It  is  under  a  just 
restraint  only  that  every  person  is  safe^  and  cannot  be  invaded, 
either  in  the  freedom  of  his  person,  his  property,  or  innocent 
action.  Liberty  is  here  defined,  "  the  operation  of  a  just  go- 
vismment,  and  the  exemption  from  injury  of  any  sort,  rather 
than  merely  an  exemption  fropi  restraint'^ 

Security  is  the  essence  of  freedom,  and  freedom  the  genuine 
fruit  of  political  establishments.  But,  although  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  defend  themselves ;  yet  all  men  have  not 
equal  things  to  defend.  Distinctions  of  rank,  for  the  most 
part,  are  taken  from  birth  or  property;  and  we  may  censure 
the  rule,  but  cannot  reverse  it.  Wealth  is  at  least  the  symptom 
of  national  felicity,  but  it  may  be  productive  of  prodigality,  li- 
centiousness, and  brutality ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  becomes  a  symp- 
tom of  misery,  as  it  actually  was  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  free  states,  men  are  seldom  of  one  mind  on  any  subject 
whatever ;  hence  conversation  assumes  the  form  of  debate  or 
controversy:  ^^  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  they  (the  citizens  of  a 
free  state),  are  most  likely  to  receive  from  one  another  mutual 
instruction  and  improvement  of  thought.  The  freedom  of 
conversation,  therefore,  whether  relating  to  matters  of  public 
deliberation,  or  private  concern,  is  at  once  a  symptom  of  just, 
as  well  as  vigorous  government." 

**  The  felicity  of  nations,"  we  are  told  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, ^^  is  proportioned  to  the  d^ee  in  which  every  citizen  is 
safe,  and  is  most  perfect  where  every  ingenuous  or  innocent  ef- 
fort of  the  human  mind  is  encouraged ;  where  government  de- 
volves on  the  wise;  and  where  the  inoffensive,  though  weak, 
is  secure.  In  societies  that  approach  the  nearest  to,  or  recede 
the  &rthest  from  this  description,  the  individual  may  in  his 
own  part  be  either  wretched  or  happy.     Clodius  was  a  wretch 
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in  the  abuse  of  a  freedom  he  took  up  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  fiu:tion;  and  Helvidius  or  Thrasea  was  happy,  though 
under  a  tyranny  by  which  their  country  was  oppressed.  Every 
one,  indeed,  is  answerable  only  for  himself;  and  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  one  citizen,  does  what  is  required  of  him  for 
the  happiness  of  the  whole." 
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No.  XL 
GEORGE  HARDINGE,  ESQ. 

fIRST  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  BRECON,  GLAMORGAN,  AND 
RADNOR ;  ATTORNET-OBNERAL  TO  THE  QUEBN  ;  AND  VICB-PRSSt- 
QENT   OF   THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY. 

1  HE  Hardinges  are  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  long 
seated  at  King's  Newton,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
bourne^ in  Derbyshire.  Their  residence  is  now  in  possession 
of  Lord  Melbourne.*  Sir  Robert  Hardinge^  bom  in  1700^ 
appears  to  have  taken  part  with  the  King  during  the  civil  wars ; 
and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  Nicholas,  his  grandson,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  bom  in  1700^ 
and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  C!oll^, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M«  A.  His  fame  for  learning  was  singularly  great, 
both  at  school  and  the  university;  his  powers  for  composition^ 
in  respect  to  Latin  verse  too,  were  very  conspicuousf :  in  his 
political  principles,  he  i^pears  to  have  been  a  Whig. 

•  Liu ^^ry  Anec.  rol.  r.  p.  338. 

•f*  Hii  LAtIn  poems  have  been  published :  he  irtt  alio  author  of  manj  English  ooei, 
panicolarly  the  "  Denhilliad^"  oenaiooed  bj  Sir  Geoi]ge  Qicendoo't  hounds  nmoiog 
Thnnigh  Lady  Gray's  garden  at  Denhill,  in  East  Kent  in  1747  ;  which  was  printed  in 
the  **  Select  Cpllection,'*  1760.  He  was  alto  the  first  who  gave  the  true  reading  to  a 
renarkable  passage  in  one  of  Horac«*8  Odes,  which  obtiined  the  approbation  of  that  stern 
critic  Dr.  Bentley  himself. 

So  high  indeed  was  his  tepuution,  that  an  appeal  tVM  made  to  him  of  a  most  singrzlac 
nature,  when  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  two  greatest  orators  of  that  day. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  one  of  his  speeches  happened  to  misquote  the  following  passage 
erf  Horace :  — 


"  Hie  mums  aheneus  esto 


Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa." 

His  error  consisted  in  his  aUerttion  of  the  three  last  words  to  **  nolli  pallescere  cnlptt." 
On  this  Pnheney,  an  Etonian,  asserted,  that  **  the  Minister's  Latin  was  as  bad  as  his 
politics  t"  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  Westminster  man,  pcnevered ;  aod  s  gum^a  being  Jh« 
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Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge  was  intended  fi>r»  and  actually  catted 
to  the  Bar ;  but  as  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robeirt 
Walpole,  other  views  soon  opened  the  prospect  of  a  readier 
road  to  fortune.  The  office  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  happening  to  be  vacant  in  1731,  he  obtained,  that 
valuable  appointment,  which  he  held  until  February  174p7-8, 
when  he  disposed  of  it  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Dyson,  for  the  very  in- 
competent sum  of  6000A  It  has  since  produced  2  or  300,000/, 
to  that  gentleman,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Hatsell,  the  present 
possessor;  dn  whose  demise  the  fees  are  to  be  regulated  and 
appropriated. 

In  December,  17S8,  be  married  Jane,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Pratt,  of  Wildem^  in  Kent,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King^ 
Bench,  and  sister  to  the  first  Lord  Camden,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 

On  the-  resignatien  of  his  office,  Mr.  Hardinge  became 
M*  P«  for  Eye4n  S«iffi>lk;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet 
rather  than  an  orator.  In  1 752,  he  was  appointed  Joint-Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  as  he  was  also  Attorney-General  to 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland^  and  Auditor  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  he  must  have  been  very  rich  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  AjmiI  9,  1758. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Milton.  When  the  fiune 
of  tliat  celebrated  man  was  basely  attacked,  in  consequence 
of  the  forgeries  of  Lauder,  Mr.  Hail,  Fellow  of  King's  CcHegt^ 
Cambridge,  addressed  a  sonnet  to  him,  commencing  veith  the 
four  following  lines ;  — 

Hardinge !  firm  advocate  of  Milton's  fame  I 
Avenge  the  honour  of  his  injur'd  Muser: 
The  bold  Salmasius  dar^d  not  to  accuse. 
And  brand  him  living  with  a  felon's  name ! 


■mcnint  of  a  wtger  laid  on  thif  ocoMioD>  was  adyn^gt^  to  tho  fiamer  by  Mr.  HaRUiige» 
who  boldly  and  honouraU  j  decided  against  kis  own  patron* 

This  piece  of  monej,  on  the  dentse  of  the  victor  (aftcfwtrds  cnatwl  Earl  «f  Bath}  was 
found  caicfollj  wnpped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
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{&  sifter  waft  nuu^ed  to  Mr.  Hay,  M.  P.  who  happened 
tx>  be  crooked;  and  it »  not  a  little  remaritabley  that  he  wrote 
aiid  pid>ll6hed  an  '<  Essay  on  Definrmity  !** 

George  Hardinge,  the  seeond  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat;, 
wB9l>om  in  or  about  the  year  174S* 

>  After  some  previous  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
wfadto  Dr.  Barnard*  then  presided ;  and  such  was  the  repttti^ 
tion  of  this  celebrated  master,  that  he  increased  the  number  o£ 
his^  teholars  firom  three  to  fiv«  hundred ;  while  the  rival  estab- 
lishment of  Markham,  at  Westminster,  was  stationary^  As 
George  was  always  of  a  gay  turn,  he  became  not  only  fond  ci 
reading,  but  also  of  acting  plays.  At  one  period  a  tragedy,  then 
very  popular,  was  to  be  performed  in  private;  and  on  this  ooca* 
si(Hi,  our  student  bad  the  part  of  the  hero  assigned  him,  doubt- 
less very  much  to  his  own  satisfiu^tion*  But  he  had  prudence 
enough  not  to  vaiture  on  so  arduous  an  attempt,  without  what 
Mr.  Pope  had  recenidy  declared  to  be  some  of  the  necessary 
requisites:  — 

^*  Cato*8  long  wigy  flowered  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair  1" 

The  last  of  these  articles  appears  to  have  beai  beyond  his 
reach.  However,  with  some  difficulty,  he  at  length  actually 
obtained  the  second-hand  representatives  of  the  two  others; 
but,  while  all  the  spectators  were  in  a  delirium  of  ecstacy,  lo  I 
Dr.  Bernard  suddenly  advanced  along  the  temporary  stage, 
with  all  the  stateliness  of  classical  dignity,  on  which  the  actors, 
one  only  excepted,  instantly  fled,  while  the  whole  audience  was 
appalled  with  fear  i  Young  Hardinge,  however,  thou^t  it  un- 
worthy of  die  histrionic  art,  to  withdraw.  He  accordingly  felt 
and  conducted  himself  like  a  R(»nan  Senator;  and  would  not 
yield  to  the  usurped  authority  of  this  new  Caesar,  who  had  thus 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  driren  the  forces  of  the  Republic  before 
^im  with  a  frown.  But  the  indignant  conqueror,  astonished  at 
such  a  markeddisobedienceto  his  authori^,  instantly  tore  the  wig 

*  This  gentlennn  loccceded  Dr.  Sumner  in  May,  I754>  and  Rmained  at  Eton  uDtU 
Dectmbtr,  17«5,  when  he  himeir  wH  tueeeeded  by  John  Foiier,  }dl  A. 
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and  gown  from  tlie  patriot  they  had  become  so  well;  and  bore 
them  both  off  as  trophies  to  his  iq>artmei}t ! 

On  searching  the  Musas  Etonenses  for  aduevements  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind)  the  name  of  ^^  Hardinge,"  appears  in  the  Index  to 
vol.  i. ;  and  in  page  2S85  is  found  to  some  Latin  verses,  there 
referred  to.  The  date  is  not  annexed ;  but  as  they  are  insert- 
ed between  two  other  compositions  of  A.  D.  1755),  and  A.D. 
1 764,  it  in  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  originated  with  one,  who 
was  all  his  life  addicted  to  poetry.  The  following  is  an  extract 
^m  this  winter^piece :  — 

''  Fiumina  per  constricta  gelu,  clivosque  navalcs 
Me  ducas  Diana,  tuas  ubi  cqlla  capistris, 
Dama  dedit  levibus  gaudens  parere  lupatis. 
Te  duce  Rhiphaeam  glaciem  fluviosque  nivales 
Arte  novlL,  et  junctis  ausus  psrcurrere  cervis,  5 

Lustrat  Hyperboreos  plaustro  vagus  incola  tractus. 

*^  Non  tamen  has  artes  equiti  fera  bruma  Britanno 
Indulsity  virides  radat  licet  axe  citato 
Non  auriga  piger  campos,  et  mollia  prata, 
Transvolvet ;  albentes  glaciali  frigore  campos.  10 

Hibemi  metuens  curs^  fugit ;  arva  revisens, 
Cum  Phoebus  Zephyris  laxat  redeuntibus  auras. 

^     '<  Non  ita  qui  terram  nativo  frigore  durant 
Perpetui  flatus  Borese^  gelidaque  sub  arcto 
Indigenes  torpent  hiemes,  miro  impeto  Lappo  15 

Radit  lubricum  iter,  solidumque  supervolvat  sequor. 
Fors  gerit  ad  vicum  calathos,  et  parvula  ruris 
Dona  sui ;  faciles  sulcat  durata  per  undae 
Claustra  vias,  solidseque  nivis  multo  sggere  canos 
Percurrit  monies  illi  fidissima  conjux  20 

Pond  subit,  dilecta  comes ;  patrique  lucelli 
Farticipes  currunt  pueri,  quels  flectere  g3nroi 
Arte  rudi  labor,  et  monitis  impdlere  cervum. 

*^  Scilicet  ipsa  suos  partus  ad  frigora  dueit 
Mater,  et  in  patrio  firmans  impubia  ponit 
Membra  gelu :  mox  et  glacialia  tesque  viarum  •  25 

Ipsa  docet  penetrare»  levemque  ascendere  currum. 
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His  tainen  algentes,  genialis  flamina,  mednUas,    ' 
Versat  amor :  quoties  per  lustra  aibentia  nympbse 
Complexus  puer  optatos  petit  en  ubi  cervi  30 

Flectit  lora  morse  impati^ns.  **  Fuge,  cerve,  per  squor» 
Flagitat  aut  aquilse  celeres,  aut  fulminis  alas 
Noster  Amor :  levis  i,  fugias/'  &c. 

After  remaining  during  the  usual  period  at  Eton,  Mr.  George 
Hardinge  removed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  A,  in  1778.  About  this  period,  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  &mily  considerations  to  addict  himself  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  his  maternal  uncle  was  at  that 
time  so  conspicuous  a  member,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  was  accustomed  to  eat  his  commonsj  in  the 
noble  hall  of  that  society,  in  the  window  of  which  are  to  be  found 
emblazoned,  the  arms  of  many  of  our  judges;  while  one  of  the 
finest  ornamental  oak  screens  in  Europe,  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  perfection  of  our  artists  in 
wood-carving,  during  former  times. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  was  bred  a  Whig,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  most  enthusiastic  patriot.  Some  of  his 
relatives  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Dr^  Aken- 
side;  and  as  his  father  was  accustomed  to  recite  the  ^^  Invoca^ 
tion  to  Ancient  Greece,"  with  peculiar  grace  and  emphasis,  our 
yoimg  lawyer  not  only  admired  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty 
contained  in  that  composition ;  but  also  the  poet  himself,  whom 
he  saw  frequently  at  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson's  table.  But  when 
the  physician,  inconsequence  of  being  professionally  employed 
by  the  Royal  Family*,  altered  his  verses,  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  his  own  interests ;  he  was  then  termed  a  *'  Tory** 
by  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  actually  "  looked  cool  upon  him ;" 
never  dreaming  that  he  himself  might  live  long  enough  to  be 
one  day  greeted  with  the  very  same  epithet } , 

It  was  some  time  after  this  period,  that  he  became  acquainted , 
with  a  great  constitutional  lawyer^  who  wished  to  allure  him 
from  the  flowery  and  deceitful  paths  of  pleasure,  and  point  hfe 

*  He  was  appointed  Ph^cUn  to  the  Qomh.    ^  j 
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views  to  great,  noble^  and  mefiil  objects.  Had  be  followed 
his  advice  and  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
highest  honours  of  the  profession  would  hare  been  attained 
byhim^ 

-  A  SONNET, 
Addressed  by  Sir  W,  Jones  to  G*  Hardinge,  Esq. 

Hardinge  1  whom  Camden's  voice  and  Camdenls  fame* 
To  nobler  thoughts,  and  high  attempts  excite ; 
Whom  thy  leam'd  Sire's  well-polished  lays  invite. 

To  kindle  in  thy  breast  Phsbean  flame ; 

Oh,  rise  I  oh,  emulate  their  lives,  and  claim 
The  glorious  meed  of  many  a  studious  night, 
And  many  a  day  spent  in  asserting  right ; 

Repressing  wrong,  and  bringing  fraud  to  shame ! 

Nor  let  the  glare  of  wealth  or  pleasure's  bow*rs 
Allure  thy  fancy — think  how  Tully  shone; 
Think  how  Demosthenes  with  heav'nly  fire 

Shook  Philip's  throne,  and  lightened  o'er  his  tow'rs. 
What  gave  them  strength  ?  —  not  eloquence  alone, 

But  minds  elate,  above  each  low  desire,/ 

In  1776  MnHardlnge  made  a  little  tour  on  the  continent  *, 
where  he  remained  some  time«  So  great  was  his  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  the  amiable  Madame  Sevign^,  author  of  the 

*  Wb«Q  a  Terj  yoang  man,  he  ptid  a  nut  to  Laiy  Gnj,  mother  of  the  late  Sir 
Jamea  Gxay,  K.fi.  and  an  ambaiaador  to  several  foreign  oourta,  at  Denhill,  in  £aat 
Kent.  «<  Ltfdj  Qnj"  aaya  he,  «  afanoat  reached  the  age  of  ICTO.  She  was  the 
htndeomest  old  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  her  oonplexion  at  90,  was  that  o£  a  bcawtifnll j 
hix  girl  in  her  teens. 

**  Her  spirits  were  astontthiog ;  and  she  was  the  heat  company  inegiBable*  Of  hfr 
gooerosity  and  good  natore  to  yoang  people,  I  give  yon  this  remarkable  trait :  J  f  isited 
her  at  Dei^hiU,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  She  heard  roe  lament  that  I  wu  too  poor 
to  sail  across  the  Channel,  and  then  ride,  (for  I  had  my  bones  with  me,)  to  the  Hague. 
Tlie  next  moming  ahe  came  down  atabi  to  me  with  a  parse  in  her  hand.  **  Then,'* 
said  she,  **  go  and  hang  youTMlf !" 

**  It  contained  fifty  guineas.  I  fell  at  her  feet ;  and  the  foUoviog  day  was  at  Calais ; 
proceeded  throogh  Urie  aKd  Brosseb  to  the  Hi^uo;  saw  eswy  duiig  and  pciaOD,  that 
were  my  ol^ects;  and  was  her  guest  again  in  a  aon^'* 
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chamufig  letters  which  jaass  under  her  name;  that  he  was 
actually  mduced  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  OuUeau  de 
Qrignan.  There  he  passed  a  day  or  two,  and  obtained  ft>ur 
drawings  of  her  residence,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  presented 
to  Mr.WalpoIe,  who  carefhUy  deposited  them  among  his 
treasures  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  promised  to  make  them 
**  heir-looms." 

On  his  return  he  cultivated  the  Muses  with  still  more  as^ 
siduity  than  the  «^  Year  Books;"  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
occasionally  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  time  to 
bis  professional  studies. 

On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  good 
estate  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  His  &ther  had  resided  for 
many  years  at  Canbury,  near  Kingston ;  and  as  his  fiunily  had 
hekl  offices  under  all  the  three  Princes  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, a  considerable  patrimonial  fortune  had  been  thus  ac- 
cumulated *•  However,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  be  was 
inattentive  to  his  own  immediate  interests;  and  thus  derived 
but  little  advantage  from  the  good  fortune  or  good  ^M>nduct 
of  his  ancestors. 

He  now  appears,  however,  to  have  formed  a  most  re- 
spectable acquaintance;  for  he  reckoned  among  his  friends  a 
number  of  characters  highly  estimable,  on  account  of  their 
prudence^,  economy,  and  decorum,  as  well  as  their  knowledge 
and  abilities.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  he  was  careful  to  , 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  aU  the  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  day;  and  he  also  carried  on  a  regular  oorrespondence 
witii  several  men,  juistly  cdebrated  for  theirliterary  acquire- 
ments. 

Mr.Hardinge  by  this  time  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  isocHi 

.  *  In  addidon  to  his  OMB€rial  estates^  Mr.  HaidiDge  alto  ii^entcd  tome  chnrdi  pre* 
fiMinsiita.  He  tetded  the  nimble  living  of  Kingiton-on-Tbeisety  upon  his  oat 
hrotbcr,  Hobij;  iMd  in  1709)  pfocuted  an  Mt  of  periianent  for  new  medelRiig  thi» 
nouBgOy  whidi  had  formerly  inckded,  not  only  Ktogtum,  die  mothtT'^wrchf  hot  alto 
the  cbapelty  or  coiadea  of  Riehmoiidy  Ke«y  Petersham,  Thamea-Dittoo^  and  East 
Moulsey. 

Hits  meisors  prodnoed  a  bitter  attack  on  ths  part  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wabefield> 
whose  bMth«r  ivas'Vicar  of  Richmond;  1)«r  it  #at  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  his. 
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«fier»  through  theJufluence  of  his  uncle,  obtained  a  silk  gown 
with  a  patent  of  precedenof.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
enabled  to  take  briefr  against,  as  well  as  for  the  crown;  and 
as  he  already  possessed  considerable  reputation  for  eloquence, 
he  began  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  practice  at  Nisi  Prim. 

A  seat  in  parliament  next  became  an  object  of  his  ambi* 
tion;  and  he  was  accordingly  elected,  or  rather  nominated  for 
Old  Sarum  * ;  and  sat  for  that  borough  during  several  sue* 
ceeding  parliaments  until  ]  802,  when  a  new  arrangement  took 
place.  In  this  situation,  he  was  deemed  a  promising. orator; 
but  so  far.  was  he  from  evincing  any  marked  dislike  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  a^  had  been  expected  by  some  of  his 
early  friends,  that  he-  generally  sided  with  His  Majesty's  mi* 
lusters.  Accordingly,  professicmal  honours  were  not  wanting; 
fpr  .in  1787  he  was  appointed  to  the  respectable  situation  of 
senior  justice  for  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,,  and 
Radnor,  t 

In  1783,  being  no  longer  in  parliament,  he  defcinded  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  when  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  was 
attacked ;  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  threatened  against 
him.  He  appears,  also,  at  first,  to  have  been  an  advocate  for 
the  virtue,  int^rity,  as  well  as  acknowledged  talents,  and 
great  abilities  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  also  defended;  and 
whose  prosecution  was  not  c»ily  of  unexampled  duration,  but 
attended  with  a  variety  of  personal  hardships.  It  seems, 
however,  that  like  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  only  go  certain  lengths 
with  the  Ex-Governor  General,  for  his  conduct  was  after* 
wards  oM&mented  upon  by  Major  Scott;  and  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  answer  that  gentleman  in  a  pamphlet. 

Such  was  his  reputation  for  professional  eloquence,  that  when 

*  He  cnccreded  John  Williamsy  Etq. 

f  Mr.  Haidinge,  tlesigDated  of  I'yitos,  in  the  couniy  of  Wilts,  wa»  returDed  for 
the  bor^gh  of  Qid  Sarum,  to  the  15ih  parliament  of  Great  Briuuu,  (1780,)  he  wa* 
then  Solicitor  General  to  the  Queen.  He  waa  re-elected  in  1784;  &«<!  having  been 
made  «  Welsh  Judge,  a  noir  writ  wai  ordered  in  November,  1 787,  when  he  was  re-choten. 
He  was  again  re- chosen  in  1790,  with  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  in  1796  with  the  Earl  ef  Mor> 
uington,  now  Marquis  of  Weliesley  j  and  he  also  sat  in  the  first  Imperial  Parliament, 
widk  Mr.  Home  Toolce,  for  his  oollcague.  $ince  this  ptriod  he  has  not  SAt  in  ihe 
House  of  Commons. 
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at  a  later  period  of  his  life»  &e  house  of  Dr.  Priestly  wa& 
burnt  down  by  a  mob,  and  his  property  destroyed,  he  was 
employed  by  the  hundred  in  which  it  was  rituate,  to  plead  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  Accordingly,  he  read  to  the  jury, 
certain  extracts  from  the  printed  opinions  of  that  celebrated 
man ;  from  the  violence  of  which,  (notwithstanding  these  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  injury  received,)  he  wished 
to  draw  inferences  favourable  to  the  intarests  of  his  dients. 
Accordingly  a  verdict  was  obtained,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  altogether  inadequate  in  point  of  compensation. 

Meanwhile  .Mr.  Hardinge  determined  to  marry,  and  his 
friends  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as  it  was  deemed  likely  that  he 
w<tuld*then  forget  the  flowery  haunts  of  Parnassus;  and  look 
henc^orth  only  to  a  snug  and  comfortable  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack. He  had  been  already  nominated  Attorney  General  to 
the  Queen,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  r^;illar  habits  and 
attention ;  /or  all  readily  allowed,  that  nature  had  furnished 
him  with  talents  for  any  situation  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  bestow.  Accordingly,  he  became  united  to  Lucy, 
idae  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Richard  Long,  of  Ches- 
terfield Street,  Esq. ;  with  this  amiable  and  beautiful  young 
lady,  who  still  survives  him,  he  obtained  a  considerate  for- 
tone,  but  they  had  no  progeny;  and  for  many  years  before 
his  demise,  a  separation,  by  mutual  consent,  had  actually  taken 
phtee. 

Soon  afiier  hb  marriage,  Mr.  Hardinge  removed  with  his 
wife  to  a  house  called  iZ^a^on'^  CastUf  situate  in.  the  meadows 
of  Twickenham,  exactly  in  front  of  the  river.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  classic  ground ;  for  it  was  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Pope^s  villa. 

'  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  Uterary  mem, 
which  tended  to  render  this  period  of  his  life,  in  no  small 
degree  pleasant.  One  of  his  neighbours,  Mr.  Owen  Cam- 
bridge, was  like  himself  a  poet;  and  like  himself  too^  paid  his 
court  to  the  Muses,  to  an  extreme  old  age.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
the  other,  with  whom  he  frequently  dined^  and  spent  the 
evening.     «  The  effeminacy  of  his  manners,"  observes  Mr. 
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Hsrdiiige^  ^  was  lost  in  his  wit,  ingeniii^)  and  whimsicaly  bat 
entertaining  kind  of  knowledge.  Thaa^  he  was  el^ant  and 
polidied/'adds  he  ^  he  was  not,  I  think,  *aoeU4fredy  in  the  best 
view  of  the  phnwe.  He  demanded  a  full  stretch  of  admiring 
homage  to  his  bons  mcts  s  and  radier  lectured  in  a  series  cf 
prose  epigrams,  than  conversed  playfiilly,  and  so  as  to  put  the 
hearer  quite  at  his  ease."  * 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  courted  the  company  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Hardinge,.  a  (XHisideraUe  time  before  this,  had  pub* 
lished  an  edition  of  some  of  his  father's  poetical  works;  others 
are  to  be  found  scattered  in  various  collections  of  fugitive 
pieces ;  and  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  print  the  whole  in  a 
handsome  manner.  He  never  was  enabled,  however,  it  seems, 
to  perform  an  office,  ^hich  he  always  considered  as  a  duty. 
This  gentleman,  who  well  merited  all  his  regard,  and  of  whom 
we  have  already  made  honourable  mention,  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  May  17th,  1807,  Mr..  Hardinge  lost  his  sole  surviv- 
ing parent,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  term,  his  ^^  Angel 
Mother."  This  ladys  togeth^  with  two  c^  her  daughters,  had 
retired  to  the  county  oi  Koit,  and  she  closed  her  days  at  a 
pretty  little  seat  there,  called  Grove  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
residence  of  her  nephew  the  {^resent  Marquis  Camdoi.  This 
place  she  continued  to  embellish  and  adorn,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  very  agreeable^  and  indeed,  a  very  romantic  residence.  It 
is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  that  she  was  greatly  addicted  to  ro- 
mances and  novels.  In  this  passion,  she  participated  with  her 
Slustrious  brother ;  a  &ct,  often  as8erted,f  but  never  entirely 
credited,  in  respect  to  this  l^al  luminary,  until  fully  con- 
firmed by  die  pen  of  hir  nephew.   It  is  not  a  little  remarkably 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  NichoUs,  1814. 

-  f  «  The  late  venerable  Earl  Camden  (once  Lord  Nigh  Chancellor  of  EDgland>  an4 
a  character  of  high  dignity,  ability^  learning,  and  independence),  is  laid  to  have  learned 
Spanish  veiy  late  in  life,  to  read  romances  in  that  language ;  having  exhausted  those 
written  in  English,  French,  and  luli&n.  All  the  world  knows  that  Cato  learned 
Greek,  at  sixty  years  of  age^  to  read  the  romances  in  that  tongue." 

Pursuiudf  Uterature^  Note  ^)  p.  50» 
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that  Mr.  Fox,  during  the  whole  oS  hm  {wrliiiineiitary  and! 
public  life^  addicted  himsdf  to  the  same  pursuit. 

In  an  m^Uiahed  ydiiun^  entitled  '<  The  Filial  Tribute," 
her  son  has  printed  the  following  lines,  which  he  terms  an 
^<  Epitaph,  composed  by  himself:"* 

<<  Glowing  thoughts  which  cannot  speak> 
Prove,  that  eloquence  is  weaic; 
To  the  heart  is  their  appeal— > 
They  are  mute  because  they  feel. 
Ye  that  knew  the  Mother's  worth, 
Blest  and  blesmng  vKfon  earth. 
Join  with  yours  the  filial  tear, 
Shed  upon  that  parent  here ; 
Tell  us  if  the  Son's  regret 
Ever  shaUhits  pride  fiwget; 
Or  the  Daughter's  tear  can  part 
From  its  curr^it  in  the  heart. 
Who  can  such  a  theme  detail  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  filial  tale  ?'' 

As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  qntaphs,  we  shall  here 
insert  a  prose  inscriptiofn  penned  by  him,  for  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Comwallis  at  Bombay ;  ob« 

*  We  iMm  firom  h«r  ion,  **  that  in  this  ladj,  •aongtt  other  eitnonttntiy  taltftU 
and  virtues,  perliapt  the  moet  active,  Was  the  frugal  cart  of  her  income^  and  her 
address  in  the  conduct  of  it.  She  lived  upon  a  moderate  levemie,  as  if  it  had  beeh 
treble  its  seal  amount ;  kept  a  veiy  hospitable  house ;  and^  was  ihe  aiost  llbeial  of 
human  creatures  upon  fit  occssions.  Her  economy  was  invisible  to  eveiy  eye  but  her 
own,  though  in  secret,  active  and  sagacious.  It  was  not  cold,  mean,  or  penurious  ; 
but  it  left  her  always  rich,  and  was  the  bank  of  her  Uheial  spirit. 

"  Her  andentanding  was  in  iu  energy  mascnline,  though  hex  ttaanm  were  gentle 
and  graceful.  She  never  had  a  selfish  thought,  and  was  incessantly  occupied  in  doing 
good  among  her  numerous  dependanu.*' 

We  are  told  also  that  her  delight  in  reading  novels  exceded  that  ftf  her -brother's, 
«  Her  seat  in  Kent,'*  adds  he,  ''  was  of  matchless  beauty,  which  her  taste  had  formed 
out  of  two  or  three  little  orchards,  and  a  wild  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  common,  which 
JiuBg  over  them.  Here  she  built  and  iwrnished  an  excellent  home,  though  for  a  eon- 
siderable  time,  she  had  another  in  London,  and  was  never  happier  than  in  doing  the 
honours  of  it.  She  had  a  carriage,  and  a  veiyihandsome  retinue  of  servantt ;  madtf 
numerous  presents,^  gave  up  her  son  part  of  her  jointure,  and  yet  left  a  handsome 
acquisition  (including  this  beautiful  scene),  to  the  fortunes  of  her  daughters." 
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serving  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  defident,  in  so  far  as  the 
name  of  the  hero  is  omitted ;  and  that  our  poet  does  not 
appear  to  have  excelled,  in  that  species  of  composition* 

**  Inflexible  and  steady  courage, 
A  sacred  fidelity  in  political  trust, 
Purity  and  singleness  of  heart  — 
A  temper  the  mirror  of  that  purity, 
A  reflecting  and  well  disciplined  judgment 
In  the  most  arduous'  conflicts ; 
A  dignified  simplicity  of  manners. 
And  the  most  elevated  sense  of  honour ; 
Every  public  virtue  and  spirit, 
Every  gentle  and  graceful  affection. 
Made  him  universally 
Admired,  revered,  and  beloved; 
The  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  age ; 
A  model  to  Posterity." 

At  the  precise  period  of  his  mother's  death,  we  find  Mr. 
Hardinge  occupied  about  a  life  of  his  illustrious  unde,  ^*  clap- 
rum  &  venerabile  nomen,''  Earl  Camden,  who  during  the  course 
of  his  whole  existence,  was  the  steady  and  zealous  assertor 
of  ^.the  rights  of  the  people;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  decision  as  to  the  ille^ity  of 
general  warrarUSj  and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  prinr 
ciple,  in  the  case  of  libels,  that  the  jury  are  judges  both  of  the 
law  andfacti  concluded  the  public  career  of  a  long  and  splen- 
did life. 

On  this  occasion  the  nephew  addressed  a  letter  to  a  learned 
gentleman,  whose  exemplary  modesty  will,  perhaps  be  hurt, 
by  being  here  named ;  whose  profound  knowledge  has  been 
acknowledged  repeatedly,  both  from  the  wool-sack  and  the 
bench ;  but  who,  despising  the  practice  of  those  arts  by  which 
men  of  far  inferior  talents  vault  into  the  seat  of  power,  never 
obtained  any  higher  dignities  than  a  silk  gown  and  a  re« 
cordership.  -   ' 
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"  To  Francis  Horgrwoe^  Esq. 

«  Dear  Sir, 
<*  As  I  am  at  present  again  busily  occupied  in  Lord  Cam- 
den's life,  I  beg  to  ask  of  your  friendship  two  favours :  one  is 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  Layer's  Tryal ; 
and  the  second,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  use  of 
your  Law  Tracts  for  a  little  time. 

<<  Permit  me  to  ask,  what  is  the  internal  evidence  that 
Lord  Camden's  Treatise  of  the  Latitat  in  Wales  had  been 
first  written  after  1745,  a  date  which  I  think  you  have 
stated.  It  rather  puzzles  me  with  reference  to  Lord  Cam- 
den's age  and  rank  at  the  bar  ?  ' 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
**  With  grateful  homage  to  your  talents  and  goodness  of  heart, 
"  Your  aflfectionate  ServMit, 

**  G.  Hardinoe.' 
1,  Cumberland  Place,  New  Road, 

(Feb. '2eth,  ISO.) 

The  following  speech,  delivered  at. a  critical  and  important 
period,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
Mr.  Hardinge,  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Hardinge's  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Pres- 
teigne,. Tuesday,  April  12,  1808. 

"  Gentlemen  of  this  Grand  Jury, 

<^  It  is  now  the  21st  year  of  my  judicial  attendance  in  this 
court :  —  a  period  in  which  *  more  signs  and  wonders,'  more 
<  distresses  of  nations,'  and  more  awful  changes,  (not  of  empire 
alone,  but  of  man),  have  convulsed  and  have  desolated  the 
world,  than  ever  before  took  effect  in  so  limited  a  compass  of 
time. 

^^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  Such  alarming  visitations  around  us 
on  every  side,  this  island,  —  this  little  spot  in  the  map,  holds 
up  its  head,  and  hovers  under  its  wings  the  most  envied  codi-* 
munity  of  the  inhabited  earth. 
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^<  What  is  it  diat  has  acoomplkihed  this  unexampled  secu- 
rity, and  this  devated  character  ? 

**  Is  it  the  army  ?  is  it  the  navy  ?  —  Is  it  the  peasant  ?  or 
the  merchant  ? 

<<  It  is  not  any  one  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  united,  though 
each  erf*  them  tells  powerftdly  in  th^  balance ;  but  it  is  the  soul 
which  animates  them;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
and  the  native  spirit  of  the  people  I 

^  There  are  vital  parts  of  uc  which  the  tyrant  of  Paris  can- 
not reach ;  which  his  inordinate  wealth  cannot  impoverish ;  and 
which  his  gifted  abilities  in  seduction  cannot  mislead. 

<<  We  cherish  these  barriers  against  him,  the  more  because 
we  have  taken  a  note  from  the  example  of  his  friends.  The 
enemy  there  has  been  our  friend.  A  reluctant  witness  against 
his  own  credit  is,  in  courts  of  justice^  the  most  powerful  advo^ 
cate  upon  earth  for  the  interests  of  truth. 

<^  A  time  was,  —  it  was  a  passing  cloud,  — -  that  some  of 
us  were  tinged  with  levelling  principles ;  but  the  good,  sense  of 
the  national  mind  and  spirit  soon  recovered  its  tone;  and, 
with  (MTophetic  sagacity,  escaped  in  time  from  those  vipers  of 
the  bosom. 

<€  What  is  it  that  we  now  live  to  see,  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
awfiil  instructor,  Time  ?  —  Engrafted  iqpon  the  savage  phrenzy 
of  popular  clamour  against  all  government,  (whether  of  God 
or  of  man),  is  a  despotism  the  most  unbridled,  and  the  most  in- 
solent that  ever  d^raded  the  liberty  it  overcame. 

^  Every  nominal  stake^  for  which  innocent  blood  was  the 
order  of  the  day^  and  the  policy  of  the  guillotine,  has  been 
more  thaii  superseded,  — it  has  been  thrown  into  wanton -ridi-* 
cule  by  the  parade  of  that  supercession. 

**  Kings  were  to  be  dethroned  and  murdered.  —  Regicide 
was  an  attribute  ^  honor :  —  the  very  name  of  King  was  to 
be  a  curse. 

<<  An  imperial  King  has  not  oiAy  taken  the  sc^tre  of  his 
own  "  Frendi  territory/'  as  he  calls  it,  into  his  personal  hand. ; 
but,  as  if  to  laugh  at  the  fool^  he  haA  enslaiKd,  has  Uiteredy  if 
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I  may  use  that  phrase,  b«df  the  Gaid«|ient  with  petty  sove- 
reigns^  atthemercy  ofhiB  breadi;  *      ^ 


<      ■ —  What  seem  their  heads. 

The  likeness  of  a  regal  crown  have  on/ 

"  The  pillars  of  the  church  were  to  be  subverted ;  —  the 
Pope,  of  the  day  was  banished^  was  degraded^  was  UBprisoned, 
was  a  rambling  fugitiTe  under  a  guardf .  and  shewn  to  the  mjoln 
titude  as  an  object  erf* derision;  it  was  a  murder ; -^ it  took  his 
heart 

<<  The  successor  of  that  Pope^  (terrified  or  corrupted,)  is  re* 
ceived  into  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  and  OMisecrates  the  in^pe* 
rial  diadem,  with  all  the  imposing  fopperies  of  the  catholie 
altar. 

^'  The  nobles  were  to  sink  into  the  dust;  —  a3l  were  to  be 
citizens.  One  of  the  noMesse^  who  was  descended  trona  the 
Bourbon  race,  tock  the  name  of  jyEgalite,  and  paid  for  it 
with  his  head. 

<^  What  has  become  of  that  vulgair  and  brutal  spirit  now  ? 

^^  Ask  the  dukes  and  princes  elevated  into  the  peerage  for 
being  janizaries  to  the  usurper,  who  animates  their  energies  by 
terror,  not  by  love ! 

*^  AU  badges  of  honour  were  to  be  torn  oS^  trampled  under 
foot,  and  abjured  as  humiliating  memorials  of  slavery  to  Kings. 

"  They  are  now  spread  over  a  court  as  full  of  parade  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  are  wantonly  exchanged  in  the  coquetting 
intercourse  of  a  r^al  confederacy,  -against  the  obstinate, 
though  solitary  embers  of  spirit,  independence^  and  freedom, 
left  on  earth ! 

^<  We  thank  him  for  this  note  which  he  has  given  to  history, 
—  for  the  living  proof,  upon  a  record  which  ^  he  who  runs 
my  read,'  — that  *  rebelhfMi  against  the  ^gitunate  principles  of 
government. and  of  religion,  is  the  unequivocal  parent  of  ty-* 
x«nny  inJhe  church  and  state.' 

'<  Returning  home  with  a  gaierous  abhorrence  firom  thac 
aw£d  picture  of  experiments  like  these^  upon  a  foreign  shore, 
our  national  spirit  feels  pride  of  heart  in  the  scene  before  us. 
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The  dignity  of  indq)eiideiice  receives  every  one  of  us  intd  its 
open  anns,  animated  by  a  social  union  of  all  the  links  in  our 
political  chain^  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  each  of  them 
sacred  and  revered  in  its  turn,  but  not  one  of  them  entrusted 
witli  a  power  to  iiyure  the  rest. 

^*  You  gentlemen  of  this  county  in  particular,  if  you  are 
asked,  '  what  you  have  done  as  contributors  to  the  bank  and 
stock  of  your  country's  welfare  ?  can  tell  us,  without  one  feather 
of  arrogance,  that  you  have  promoted  with  success,  tranquil- 
lity, and  justice^  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  human  life ;  -— 
that  your  judges,  who  visit  you  at  stated  periods^  find  their  office 
antic^ated  or  disarmed  by  your  public  spirit  as  magistrates^ 
and  by  your  example  as  men/' 

Having  thus  exhibited  Mr.  Hardinge  in  his  public  capa- 
city as  a  judge,  we  shall  now  bring  him  forward  in  his  private 
one  as  a  Christian,  premising  that,  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  believer; 
and,  at  times,  pious  and  devout  in  the  extreme.  The  following 
sermon,  *^  written  by  a  layman,''  was  not  only  composed  by 
him,  but  actually  printed  for  circulation  among  those  whom 
he  esteemed.  The  copy  before  us,  revised  and  corrected  by 
his  own  hand,  is  addressed  to  a  respectable  magistrate  in  the 
county  of  RadAor,  whom  he  styles  <^  his  idnd  host  and  firiend." 

St.  Mark,  —  Chap.  x.  Ver.  14-. 

"  Sigffir  little  Children  to  come  unto  me  !  " 

<*  Infants  are  types  and  shadows  of  celestial  innocence  — 
and  their  simplicity  has  a  kind  of  sacred  aspects  —  There  is  no 
character  of  beauty  so  touching  as  the  repose  of  a  little 
CHILD.  Nor  is  that  ray  of  serenity  which  encircles  its  brow, 
lost  upon  ttt.  — -  It  soothes  every  passion  to  rest :  —  when  the 
little  cherub  wakes,  new  Ufe  illuminates  the  features,  in  that 
SMtle  of  endearment^  which  no  graces  of  the  heart  that  is  c<m- 
versant  and  polluted  in  the  world,  can  emulate. 

"  But'  He  that  called  *  the  little  children  to  /fiiw,'  se^ 
lected  them,  in  a  moral  and  Christian  mem — as  a  kind  of  Uving 
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parable  to  encounge  t^>8e  who--- like  them  — had  neither 
pride  >— nor  efixjy --^  not  atnb^ion.   ' 

^  Calling  to  him  little  children,  he  took  them  up  in  his 
lunns)  and  blessed  them.  —  <  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood* 
(were  his  words)  --  *  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  it  as  a  little 
CHILD,  shall  not  enter  therein.' 

'*  Many  lure  in  Scriptmre  the  allasions  to  an  infant's  puiity, 
and  die  sun*shine  of  its  breast,  as  the  mirror  and  the  temple 
of  peace. 

^*  David  compares  the  cahn  of  a  mind  at  rest,  and  in  perfi^ 
*  unify  with  its^^  to  the  unruffled  spirit  of  a  LriTLE  child.  — 
It  is  by  the  infantas  playM  hand  upon  the  den  tf  the  serpent^ 
that  even  the  kingdom  oS  Christ  is  pre-figured. 

<<  These  are  aUegaries  —  but  infants  are  diosen  to  impress 
the  model  of  humility  and  of  innocence,  because^  to  that 
early  and  blest  period  of  human  life^  no  malevolent  spirit  cait 
find  the  way. 

'^^oQ^isit,  then,  jeParentSy  that  such  an  altar  of  purity  can 
be  ever  polluted  ? — that  such  beauty  can  be  ever  deformed  ? — 
tlSsA  such  a  meek  spirit  can  be  inflamed  ?  ~  that  simplicity  like 
this  can  be  so  violated  ?  —  When  are  the  seeds  deposited  of 
those  vices  and  passions  that  make  a  dvil  war  in  the  bosom  \ 
Whf  is  it,  that  advancing  into  the  world,  those  who  were  little 
childben  once,  are  slaves  to  a  distempered  and  capricious 
anarchy  at  home,  and  seated  in  the  very  heart  ?  Why  is  it^ 
alas,  that  when  told  *  they  are  men^  it  is  a  tale  of  calamity 
impending  over  them,  which  no  tears  can  deprecate  —  no  pano- 
ply of  human  aims  can  avert ! 

**  These  are  no  *  tares  that  spring  up  of  themselves!  —  *  An 
enemy  hath  done  this*  —  and  he  hath  done  it  ^  in  the  night! 

*•  How  often  is  that  enemy  the  Parent  I  who  not  only  doe» 
not  sifffir  the  little**  childken  to  go  unto  Him  that  so  a£fec* 
tionately  calls  them^  but  shuts  the  door  of  His  kingdom  against 
them)  and  shuts  it  with  his  own  personal  hand  ! 

^^  A  more  sacred  office  cannot  be  imagined  than  care  qfchU^ 
dren  — -  whether  in  their  natural  goardians,  or  in  those  who 
are  delegated  by  fhem  t6  that  solemn  trust,  or  in  the  niition  at 
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large,  which  is  the  general  parent  <X  aU  its  chUcbciiy  but  sa* 
flwerable  to  the  universal  parefU  — ^  ^  Our  F&ther  nMch  is  in 
heaven/ 

^  Accotnpanjring  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  tomb^  we  can 
scarce  believe  him  to  be  rndividuat^  and  the  same  creature.  -— 
A  helpless  infant^  and  without  speedi  —  understanding — or 
thought;  —  SL.ekSdf  who  Aa5  all  these,  but  as  a  child;  —  the 
rude,  unfiishioned  boy  at  school;  —  the  youths  attentive  in  his 
manners,  and  graceful  in  his  form ;  —  the  man,  who  puts  away 
yoidk/m^  as  well  as  *  childish  things*  becomes  the  experienced^ 
and  well-disciplined  warrior  /  —  the  deep  philosopher  /  —  and 
the  cunning  statesman,  — « We  find  him  commanding  armies  — 
investigating  other  worlds —  or  busily  occupied  in  this  —  and^ 
at  last,  returning  to  the  little  chilp,  in  the  hdpless  imbeciU 
lity  of  dotage.  Yet,  in  all  these  diversities  of  character,  he  is 
inseparable  from  the  unity  of  his  nature. 

^  But  though  many  differences  in  this  human  machine  (ex* 
temal  or  interior)  may  result  fit)m  the  different  ages  of  Iife» 
many  other  changes,  and  Jbr  the  worsc^  are  stampt  upon  the 
CHILD,  in  his  playful  journey  to  man,  either  by  a  neglect^  or^a 
vicious  abusCi  or  a  fatal  misconception  o(  the  parental  office*  Wa-" 
ter  is  the  same  fluid  still,  whether  indolent  or  animated,  pot- 
luted  or  clear,  just  as  it  is  fed,  and  governed  by  the  parent- 
spring.  Even  such  is  the  genial  current  of  the  human  soul 
—  refined  .or  disturbed,  enriched  dr  impoverished,  by  its  na- 
tural fountain,  the  parent. 

**  One  improvidence  —  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name^  —  has 
been  little  considered ;  yet  nothing  is  more  fidse  in  its  concep- 
tion, or  more  baneful  in  its  effect :  we  educate  our  children  for 
this  life,  and  there  is.  not  one  school  for  the  next. 

**  *  What  man^  said  our  Savioury  (in  one  of  his  parables)  *  if 
his  son  ask  him  for  ajbhy  will  give  him  a  serpent  ? ' 

<<  In  the  gifts  that  are  calculated  for  this  world,  few  parents 
are  so  cruel;  but  in  provisions  for  the  next,  few  are  innocent 
of  this  charge. 

**  We  infiise  into  our  children  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent^  but 
unaccompanied  by  the  innocence  of  the  dooe.     We  omit  no 
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puns  to  equip  them  for  an  derated  rank  in  the  kingdomg  of 
the  earth;  but  we  hare  no  ambition  (like  iixBt  di  Zdfedee's  chU^ 
dren)  to  obtain  a  seat  for  them  in  the  kingdom  rfCkrid. 

<^  It  has  been  said  —  <  The  world,  and  its  present  economy, 
are  so  framed — and  cannot  be  altered/ 

'^  But^  without  prejudice  to  human  j9o2fcy  (if  it  can  deserve 
the  name\  we  can  at  least  be  more  attentive  than  we  are^  to  the 
natural  humiUtf  of  children  —  to  their  primitive  innocence  —  to 
the  simplkitjf  of  their  character  —  the  gentleness  of  their  spirit 
—  their  patience  of  control  —  and,  above  all,  to  the  opening 
interest  of  their  eternal  peaca  We  can  ripen  their  humiuty, 
of  mere  habit,  into  avital  sentiment  of  religion  —  their  pas»ve 
innocence  into  the  victory  of  self-denial;  their  bUnd  simplicityf 
into  singleness  of  heart.  The  gentleness.  (^  their  spirit  may  be 
elevated,  as  it  proceeds,  into  benevolence^  friendships  and  lave. 
Their  discipline  can  be  made  so  familiar  to  their  duty,  that  it 
would  cease  to  he  felt  —  and  just  conceptions  of  the  Deityf 
could  make  these  virtues  their  own  habitual  recompence. 

'^  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  their  HUMiiiiTY,  and 
their  innocence. 

<<  To  begin  with  HUMiUTy,  and  first  as  it  applies  to  children 
of  either  sex,  but  especially  in  the  superior  classes  of  life. 

<'  The  HUSCBLB  aspire  to  no  exterior  acquisitions,  and  least 
of  all  to  iNOBDiNATE  WEAI^TH.  Yet,  where  is  the  father^  by 
whom  his  children  are  told, '  that  good  sense  and  purity  of  cha^ 
racter  form  a  better  portion  in  the  married  state,  than  oriental 
profusion,  if  unacpompanied  by  these,  can  ever  impart' 

<^  Humility  is  modest,  and  blushes  to  be  AnMinsn.  In 
this  view  it  is  a  pearl  richer  than  wealth  ever  bought.  Never 
can  the  attractions  of  graceful  talents,  or  of  beauty  in  the  form, 
be  so  pre-eminent,  as  when  thdr  softened  lustre,  in  the  ccmci- 
hating  form  of  sweet  humiuty,  can  interest  the  virtuous,  and 
charm  the  wise. 

<<  Humiutt  has  no  ambition  of  honors,  and  of  that  feather 
—a  NAME — yet  few  are  the  parents  who  tell  a  son  —  *  It  is 
their  wish  that  he  should  enjoy  with  parudent  oeconomy  this 
life^  and  prepare  for  the  next.'    Is  he  not  rather  $oId^  ^  that 
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indolence  19  crinunal^  and  «  spirit  of  enterprize  an  essential  vir- 
tue?' The  ¥wy  to  secular  pre&nnent  Ues  before  him*  Fame 
smUeff  upon  him,  and  flies,  to  be  pursued.  ^l^iMicm  acquires 
the  feverish  thirst  of  insatiable  ararice,  and  the  native  integrity 
of  the  character  is  no  more. 

<<T1ius  Wf  lay  the  seeds  of  human  vanity  iiioiurowri  efibpring^ 
and  bitter  is  their  firuit.  JeaUmsy  poisons  &e  bakii  of  rest  — 
and  the  rank,  or  credit  of  a  competitor,  is  a  thorn  upon  the 
pillow  — •  but  tt»  have  planted  it  ihere. 

"  Humility  is  the  religion  of  Christ.  —  It  was  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  and  the  living  precept  of  his  example  to  his  follow- 
ers :  —  he  began  with  blessings  upon  it ;  and  it  was  almost  his 
parting  breath,  to  lay  that  yoke  tgnm  tJS. 

^  As  a  virtue  of  the  Gospel^  it  is  a  diffidence  in  ourselves  and 
a  confidence  in  Him  that  is  the  Shepherd  ofhisjkxk.  It  is  the 
temper  that  best  prepares  the  mind  for  Christian  purity,  in 
Jaith,  and  hoe  ;  •—  those  angd-«pirits,  who  elevate  the  pilgrim 
~  o{4his  world  upon  Ibe  wings  of  hope^  to  that  scene  of  unfiiding 
honor,  in  which  the  humble  (upon  Christian  principles  of 
humiuty)  are  sure  to  be  exalteb  —  and  for  ever. 

**  The  parable  of  the  guest  who  took  the  lowest  place,  and 
was  called  v^  to  the  highest,  exemplifies  the  celestial  policy  of 
unassuming  and  gentle  SfMrits. 

<<  <  Before  h<mor  is  humility,'  said  the  wisest,  and  greatest 
of  men.  He  was  tired  of  earthly  honors,  and  found  them  *  va- 
nities*' — — «  Before  honor*  —  that  is,  before  it,  in  being 
superior  to  it  —  in  soaring  abooe  it,  vdth  ambition  of  a  more 
elevated  strain  —  to  the  honors  rf « the  just  made  perfect! 

^*  After  all— -idAo,  and  what,  is  man  —  thatf|7r»je,  so  little 
made  for  him^  should  condescend  even  to  kncfa>  him  ?  A  little 
insect  upon  Fortune's  wheel  ?  —  a  shadow,  that  passeth  away 
from  a  theatre  of  titles,  and  stript  of  the  habit,  worn  for  a  day^ 
or  a  night,  is  left  naked  upon  the  bed  of  death  ? —  Cold  are 
the  hands,  and  pale  the  lips,  of  him  who  was  canonised  by  his 
own  self-oonceit,  or  made  a  demi-god  by  his  flatterers. 

"  Are  you  well^iom  ?  humility  pollutes  no  drop  of  your 
blood.  —  It  never  can  degrade '^  It  exalts  the  chara^r  —  it 
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brings  the  figure  out  of  the  canvas,  and  makat  it  the  mor€  pro- 
minent, by  its  gentle  demeanoor  to  men  of  infinior  descent. 

<<  Are  you  rich?  —  Tell  us  you  are,  by  acts  of  beneficence 
to  the  poor  I  —  Comfort  the  disconsolate  !  and  patronise  the 
neglected  pilgrims  of  the  world ! 

^^  Are  you  powerful  ?  — «.away  with  your  sycophants !  It  is 
jour  POWER  they  love  —-it  is  not  your  meeft. 

<^  Have  your  aiiUties  made  yon  thus  eminait?  and  can  tiis 
be  your  pride?  —  Is  it  not  the  mark  at  which  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge,  level  tkeir  poisoned  arrows? 

'<  IsitLEARNiiro? — Alas!  it  is  a  bej^arly  parade  of  shreds, 
and  renmants  at  the  best. 

"  Is  it  BEAUTY?  —  Let  it  have  its  pride,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  vhiuey  and  when  simplicity  adorns  it;  but  what  b  it, 
when  a  vicious  character  inflames  the  cheek,  or  dissipating 
habits  chill  tiie  lustre  of  itff  bloom?-— a  curse,  and  snare  to 
the  mind,  a  pestilent  ^oeed  in  die  garden,  or  the  fidd. 

f  ^  HumuTT  is  the  reed,  which  gently  gives  way,  and  scarce 
feds  the  tempest  when  the  cedar  is  torn  up  finomits  root— - 
HuHiuTT,  when  it  loses  the  point  at  whidi  it  aims,  losa  not 
itself*  Pride  makes  the  envioas,— AiMiiitt^  the  resigned:  he 
blames  not  the  sun,  if  it  should  not  ripen  his  vinqnsjed;  bedMie 
he  knows  the  world,  and  its  fortune  were  not  made  for  Atm/ 
*— but  equally  knows,  and  feds^  tlvit  every  hair  of  his  head  h 
numbered  in  heaioem  JFfelays  him  down— -deeps'— and  riien 
again— for ^  the  Lord  sustains  him'  — his  ^patient  abiding 
duJl  never  perish,  and  God  hai  told  hiin,  *  ihsiX  he  shall  JM 
rest  upon  the  hofy  mouniainJ 

<*  Preserve  then,  ye  parents!  in  your  children  preserve^  and 
cherish,  to  the  last  moment  of  your  influence^  this  part  of  the 
Jieaven  they  enjoyed  wheti  they  were  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse!— -admonish  them,  still,  <  to  refrain  their  sad^  (as 
Ikvoid  expresses  it,)  and  keep  it  low  as  that  ^  of  a  child  jM 
weaned  from  its  mother  J* 

'^  From  KUMiLiTT  let  us  proceed  (and  it  is  a  natural  step) 
unto  the  path  of  innocence  I 

^^  The  absence  of  guilt  in  a  mere  cJdldy  is  a^assive  bliss, 
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and  with  no  distinction  ofmind^  or  wittf  but  in  a  man,  it  h  the 
victory  over  passions^  and  JraiUies.  In  a  follower  of  Ckrisif 
it  is  the  sacred  oblation  that  must  wash  the  hand,  before  it 
can  touch  the  altar/ 

^^  Parents  ?  ye  cannot  be  /oo.  vigilant  in  your  custody  of  this 
jetod^  which  your  infant  children  brought  into  the  world ! 
Ye  cannot  be  too  sedulous,  to  avert  (as  well  as  deprecate) 
vicious  examples,  or  to  disarm  their  ascendant  by  wisdom, 
and  by  religious  discipline;— ^ that  your  son  may  ^  envy  not 
the  depraved^  and  may  choose  none  of  his  ways — that  he  may 
avoid  hu  path— may  turn  from  it,  Bndpass  anoay. 

<^  But  innocence,  and  its  mild  aspect,  are  too  often  discouraged 
under  the  miscalculated  fear,  <  that  it  would  check  that  spirit 
and  grace  which  are  necessary  to  the  business,  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  pcliof  of  this  world.* 

<^  Let  us  appeal, — against  this  calumny  upon  the  world  (even 
as  it  is)  to  experience  in  the  other  sex.  How  many,  like 
Btieccah,  ^  veil  themsdves,^  and  bring  their  innocent  blushes 
to  the  altar  of  marriage;  but  with  understandii^  and  with 
principles  adorned  by  the  most  elegant  manners,  and  sustained 
by  the  most  judicious  conduct  In  the  married  state,  with 
levities,  and  vices  around  them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  at 
hoipe^  or  in  the  public  scene,  observe  how  dignified  is  their 
virtue  I  how  interesting  their  good  sense  I  how  unembarrassed 
their  delicacy  1  and  how  serene  their  enjoyments ! 

^<  But  where  is  the  dignity  of  the  depraved  ^  — -  of  those  who 
li»ve  banished  all  reflection,  or  who  shuffle  with  it,  and  pre- 
'  varicate  with  conscience,  or  sink  under  its  weight  in  the  so- 
litary  hour  that  tofff  intrude  I 

'^^  Alas !  when  heaven  has  left  the  mind,  is  it  firee !  Have  no 
tyther  l&rds  dominion  over  it?  Is  it  no  captive  to  malicious 
and  cruel  spirits,  when  subjugated  by  imperious  passions,  and 
bound,  in  fett^  of  iron,  by  the  terrors  of  guilt ! 

*^  Invert  the  picture?  look  at  the  *  holy,'  at  the  *  undefikdi 
and  ^  separated  from  sinners!  Look  at  the  celestial  dignity, 
which  the  perfect  God,  and  perfect  man,  displayed  in  the  suf- 
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ferings  he  underwent,  and  the  shame  he  endured,  for  the  re* 
d^nption  of  the  world. 

^^  It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  Pagan  philosopher,  that  none 
have  sudi  devotion  to  virtue  as  those  who  forfeit  the  repute  of 
It,  in  exchange  for  its  ^lohisper  to  their  conscience.  This  model 
our  blessed  Saviour  has  wrought,  for  an  example  to  his  fol- 
lowers. THe  exposed  his  character^  as  well  as  life.  He  was 
rejected,  viUfiedy  ^couiged»  and  then  executed,  not  only  as 
wicked  and  criminal,  but  as  an  abject  slave.  He  took  the 
infaaiMf  as  well  as  the  ir^rrtiity  of  the  lowest  criminals.  It  was 
^.formal  process,  though  full  of  mockery  and  of  insult-^  it  was 
testimony^  though  pe^ured,  and  self-impeached !  — It  was  a 
judicial  sentence^  though  injurious  and  corrupt,  which  im- 
molated that  precious  life  upon  the  altar  of  shame. 

'*  Where  is  niaNiTT  like  this  f  —  Examine  it  well,  ye  cowards 
to  Goii  though  brave  in  the  sight  oimenl  Look  {if you  have 
courage  to  encounter  that  blaze  of  light)  at  the  Son  ofGodj  in 
the  vesture  of  decay, —in  your  own  perishing  form !  —  See 
him  attest,  widbi  insuperable  constancy,  the  God  of  Tndhj  and 
sustain  the  purity  of  his  heart  I  —  Contemplate  his  meekness  in 
the  endurance  of  wrongs  like  these?-**  Adore,  though  you 
cannot  emulate^  his  patience  under  such  corroding  adversities  I 
«— ^  Venc^te  (and  with,  a  degraded  sense  of  your  own  de* 
^cable  pride,  or  fancied  independence^)  that  heaven*bom 
aublimiQr  of  undeviating  rectitude  which,  never  deserting  the 
olgect  of  his  mission,  was  yet  a  pattern  of  submission  pvexk  to 
the  princes  of  men  1  See^  and  refuse  to  worship^  if  you  con,  his 
charity^  when  it  excused,  as  well  as  pitied,  those,  who  led  him 
to  death? — his  joy  in  su£fering^'to  save  them  by  whom  he 
suffered !  —  his  fidth  unshaken  I  —  his  love  unimpaired ! 

'*  ^  It  was  the  cup  of  poison  (we  are  told  by  a  heathen 
moralist)  that  made  Socrates  immortal,  and  carried  him 
out  of  prison  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  innocence* 
But  what  are  the  virtues^  or  the  sufferings  of  this  great,  and 
good  man,  to  the  purity  or  the  fate  of  Christ  f  or  what  His 
dignity  at  Athens^  in  comparison  to  that,  which  courted 
^  tJ  4 
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infamy  at  Jerusalem — invited  scorn — embraced  a  servile  baUt^ 
and  preferred  even  the  death  of  shame,  to  life  and  power 
upon  the  imperial  thrones  of  this  world,  because  he  could 
not  accept  them,  without  sin  ?  — What  elevation  of  spirit  was 
there !  and  how  superior  was  its  rank^  to  the  infenuJ  pride  of 
guilt  upon  Jerusalem* s  throne  f 

<^  Here  then  we  have  *  the  kingdom  wKkh  is  not  (^  this 
*world ;'  and  it  is  here^  the  innocent  are  kings  -^  not  in 
external  power  —  not  in  dominion  over  men  (promoted  by 
terror),  but  in  that  purity  of  spirit  which  governs  the  heart,  is 
cherished  by  virtue,  and  is  led  by  angds  through  the  shadow 
of  death,  to  a  scene  of  bliss  that  never  can  pass  away. 

^  Innocence  gives  comfort,  and  repose  -^  It  has  the  wngs  of 
a  dofoe — it  jfiees  a/wca/f  and  is  a$  rest.  —- >  The  destJUkctSoeraies 
WBSB,  gentle  sJe^-^  He  was  never  more  inspired  in  ekiqaence^ 
in  wisdom^  in  moral  purity^  or  in  bright  c<MiceptidQs  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul  —  never  more  signal  in  complacency  of  jauo- 
ners,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  than  as  death  was  at  hand ;  — 
and  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  prophetically  anti^qoated, 
cheered  his  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb^  though  appest^ 
ing  in  faint  shadows  to  him. 

^  The  tamper  o£  Joseph  (except  when  the  tear  ofjoy  oppressed 
him,  and  he  wpt  aloud, J  was  the  imiform  t^ior  et  a  mind 
at  rest,  because  '  at  unity  with  itsdf^  his  brothers  at  home, 
wh^i  they  had  ^old  him,  and  hisabandoned  accuser  in  .^gjjp^ 
had  nosuch  rest  as  a  good,  and  spotless  heart  giiye  to  hisn. 

*^  Susannahs  eloquent  answer  was  prompted  by  thedigiiified 
repose  of  innocence  at  heart,  when  she  said:  -^  <  If  I  con^ 
sent,  it  is  death  unto  af£*— Itis  better  to  &11  into^our  h^ndsj 
than  to  sin  before  God.*  When  her  accusers  kid  their  iaqftious 
hands  upon  her  head,  ^  she  looked  up  towards  heaven,'  when 
they  led  her  away  to  death,  she  mad^.  with  fervent  hope,  a 
solemn  appeal  to  ike  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It  was  the  serenity 
of  a  mind,  sure  of  its  advocate^  in  u  courfaAich  could  neoer  be 
misled.    The  yoice  of  that  appeal  veas  heard*  * 

**  Innocence  has  a  kind  of  divinify  that  presides  over  it,  in 
every  age,  and  view  of  human  life.    To  the  innocent  is  light 
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ever  present,  in  the  depth  of  gloom.  7^  sit  in  the  centre^ 
and  they  enjoy  the  meridian  beam ;  for  the  sun  is  in  their 
bredst.  They  ore  fearless  of  the  terror  ig  nig^j  or  the  arrows  ' 
by  day.  Their  worship  of  God  is  in  the  heaiuty  of  holiness: 
and  his  angels  <  have  charge  over  them,*  Upon  the  lionj 
or  the  adder  they  walk  in  safety  —  their  tears  are  noted  in 
heaven ;  and  if  they  have  sorrcnn  m  the  nighty  Joy  cometh  in 
the  morning. 

**  Consecratey  yeparenhj  tins  holy  virtue  in  your  children ; 
and  put  every  fence  around  it,  that  human  foresight  can 
suggest.  Bind  it  upon  the  neekj  and  write  it  upon  the  tablet  tf 
the  heart'^le$d  them  to  the  path  of  the  good^  and  bid  them 
look  straight tf/bretiemf  In  sleep  watch  over  them  I  Arethey 
awake? -^enlighten  them!  74!!0^Am  « in  laughter  (that  is  vid* 
ous)  £4tf^  Jii«ar/ mB  be  sormwfcl,  and  the  end  of  Mo^ 
heaviness/  Till  them^  *  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  there  is  con- 
fidMte,  reftige,  and  the  fountain  of  lifew'  Thorns  and  snares  are 
in  thetr  way ;  but  if  they  can  learn  to  keep  the  hearty  a  guide 
M«w»  wffl  be  at  haad-^  a  ^<fenn€r  from  peril -^  a  comforter ---» 
saidm<3ML 

^^  Spirit  of  hot  and  peace  f 

**  IViend  and  Savumr  of  the  hitmbls  and  of  the  nmocEKTy 
who^  in  this  fem  of  rrriLE  cHttnREK,  were  thus  accepted 
bytibee! 

<'  Conduct  them,  we  implore  diee,  in  the  path  which  % 
footsteps  hate  Idest! 

<^  Caxa  attSK  again  to  thee ! 

'^  Ley  thy  hartdsupoh  them  and  Hess  them  I  Feed ^rith  them 
as  the  lamb ;  and  spread  thy  wings  over,  them  as  the  dove  I 

<«  ^  CaU  them^*  by  llie  merits  of  oiM&nt^  unto  death,  and  the 
peace-oUatioti  of  a  celestial  atonement  1 

^  <  CaU  themf  and  they  shall  run  after  thee. 

^  c  To  whom,  withoir  Father  md  theirs,  be  devoted  and 
consecrated,  these  living,  diough  imperfect  shadows  of  thy 
imager  and  virtue,  aow,  and  for  ever  \^-^Amen  /*' 

Towards  the  laHer  end  of  his  Bfe^  Mr.  Justice  Hanfinge  ex- 
periencod  9  tevei^  loss  by  the  death  of  his  gallant  nephew. 
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Captain  George  Nicholas  HJardinge,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henrj^ 
Mardinge,  LL«  B.  of  Peter  House,  Cambri^e»  late  Vicar  of 
King8ton-iipon«Thames ;  and  since  Rector  of  Stanhope^  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  That  gentleman,  who  was  bred  in  the 
navy,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  feU  gloriously  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  A 
fine  engraving  of  this  gallant  o£Elcer  was  executed  and  published 
by  W.  Sharp,  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle;  while  agrate* 
Jul  nation  has  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's. 

Soon  aft^  this  period,  he  had  recourse  to  study,  in  order  to 
dispel  his  griei^  which  rather  resembled  that  .of  a  food  and 
doadng  fiitber,  than  of  a  more  distant  relative;  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  he  was  his  adopted  son,  and  intended  heir. 
None  of  his  poetical  effusions,  at  this  period^  are  in  possession 
of  the  writer  of  this  article^  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  unburthened  his  mind  freely  to  the  Muses*  He  also 
entered  into  a  most  interesting  correspondencewith  Mri  Nichols, 
in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  a  septuagenarian;  and  he  has, 
on  this  occasion,  communicated  a  varie^  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes  concerning  his  early  ooatemporaries. 

During,  die  spring  of  1813,  Mr.  Hardinge  resided  for  some 
time  widi  his  unmarried  sister^  at  their  redd^ice  near  Seven 
Oaks  in  Kent.  Part  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was 
tppat  by  him  at  Milboume  House,  near  Esher,  Surrgr.  This, 
which  formerly  ajqpertained  to  the  crown,  is  now  united*  as  we 
understand,  with  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  being  in  the  im- 
mediate vieinity  of  the  park  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Co- 
bourg. 

Some  time  before  his  demise,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  a  fidl  from 
his  horse,  which  is  thought  by  several  of  his  firiends  to  have 
contributed  to  that  evoit,  which  tock  place  in  the  neigfabour- 
hood  of  Presteigne,  April  SGth,  1816, 

He  left  behind  him  two  maiden  sisters,  Caroliim  and  Julia* 
together  with  one  brother,  Henry,  already  named;  and  an- 
other, SSr  Richard,  a  Baronet,whowas  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold to  his  unde  Earl  Camden,  when  I^rd  lieutenant  of 
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IraUund,  and  now  Sorvqror  of  the  Costoms  in  the  nster  king- 
dom.    His  third  sister,  Jane,  was  married,  many  yean  since^ ' 
to  Henry  Pelham  Eagleset,  Esq.  of  Crowhurst,  in  Sassex,  nearly 
related  to  the  Newcastle  family. 

Thus  died,  at  a  good  old  age,  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  one  of 
the  most  singular  characters  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
jSSo  various  were  his  powers,  that  he  was  a  judge^  a  member 
of  Parliament,  a  poet,  a  prose  writer,  and  a  writer  of  sermons ; 
having  actually  composed  several  He  occasionally  exhibited 
great  eloquence;  no  one  had  a  finer  choice  of  words,  and  few 
a  more  graceful  delivery.  Hb  voice  was  also  sonorous;  his 
imagery  rich  and  classical ;  his  narrative  clear  and  perspicuous. 

Mr.  Hardinge  early  in  life  had  imbibed  the  best  principles 
and  clearest  notions  of  English  jurisprudence,  and,  both  from 
fitmily  and  practice,  had  a  right  to  look  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state;  yet,  in  consequence  of  being  desultory  in  reqpeot 
to  hiB  studies,  and  inconsiderate  in  regard  to  money  matters, 
he  never  attained  to  that  high  eminence,  for  which  both  nature 
and  fortune  seemed  to  have  intended  him.  He  held  the  oflSce 
of  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen  during  twenty-two;  and 
that  of  a  Wdch  judge  for  twenty-=eig^t  years. 

'During  his  youth,  he  made  it  a  fixed  and  undeviating  rule 
to  keep  company  with  old  men;  and  when  he  himself  became 
advanced  in  years,  he  loved  to  associate  with  the  young  and 
gay.  He  was  fond  of  sode^,  and  loved  to  communicate  his 
ideas  and  his  affiurs  both  by  speaking  and  writing.  '^Egotism,'' 
says  he,  ^  is  the  food  of  age,  as  music  is  of  love.^  No  one  was 
more  zealous  in  his  firiendships.  His  personal  intervention, 
his  talents,  his  purse,  were  ever  ready  to  be  called  forth  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  oth^.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had 
recourse  to  subscriptions,  and  has  been  said  to  have  obtained  at 
diffisrent  periods,  and  for  various  persons,  the  sum  ci  4  ot 
5000/. 

Hie  folflwing  most  singtSar  poetical  epistle  was  conveyed 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  imAiediately  after  his  demise^  being 
transcribed  torn  his  own  MS.  copy  found  among  his  papers  by 
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a  gentleman  of  Radnorshire  who  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  him: — 

<<  An  answer  to  a  note  from  Tripeaux  and  Co.  my  stationers  in 
London,  addressed— *  To  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge,  if  living;  or  his  exe- 
cutors, if  dead.' 

"  Messrs.  Tripeaux, 

What  was  feared  by  you, 
Alas !  the  melancholy  circumstance  is  true, 
That  I  am  dead — and  more  afflictmg  still 
My  legal  assets  cannot  pay  your  bill ; 
The  thought  of  which  makes  me  quite  broken-hearted, 
For  insolyent  —  I  this  earthly  life  departed. 
Messieurs,  I'm  your's,  without  one  single  fardung^ 
For  executors  and  self  — 

George  Hardinge/'* 

LIST  OF  MR.  HARDIN&e'S  WORKS. 

1.  Speech  delivered  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
against  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  Dec.  16,  1783,  8vo. 

2.  Letters  to  Ed.  Burke^  &q«»  in  which  are  contained  En- 
quiries into  the  Constitutional  Existence  of  an  Impeachment 
against  Mr.. Hastings.  8vo.    A  third  edition  published  in  1791. 

N.  6.  To  the  second  edition  is  added  An  Answer  to  .Ma- 
jor Scott's  Charge  of  Dliberality  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
S.  Remarks  on  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden.      By.Minutius 
Fdix. 

4.  TheEssenceof  Malone,  or  the  Beauties  of  that  fascinating 
Writer,  extracted  from  his  immortal  work,  entitled  **^  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Dryden.'*  8vo. 

N.  B.  Two  editions. 

5.  The  Filial  Tribute^  a  Collection  of  short  Poems  on  the 
Death  of  his  Mother. 


*  On  enqutrj  at  the  proper  pkce^  it  wis  discorered  th«t  tliU  bill  has  been  lon^ 
Mtitfied. 
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6.  The  Rttwan  Chi^  an  Ode»  written  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Moscow. 

7.  A  Copy  of  Verses  to  Charles  Manning,  Esq.  on  account . 
of  the  Monument  executed  by  him  to  the  Memory  of  Captain 
Hardinge,  R.  N.  . 

8.  Two  Sermons.     "  By  a  Layman." 

9.  A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Presteigne,  in  the  County 
of  Radnor,  April  II.  1 805. 

1 0.  An  Address  to  Mary  Morgan,  convicted  April  11.1 805, 
for  the  Murder  of  her  Bastard  ChiUL    . 

11.  A  Speech  as  Counsel  for  the  Hundred,  at  Warwick, 
1792. 

12.  Another  Essence  of  Malone,  or  the  Beauties  of  Shakes- 
peare's Editor.     1807. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTSOM; 

M.D. 

LICENTIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYftdANSy  LONDON  ;  A  FEL- 
LOW OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS^  EDINBURGH  ;  A  PEL* 
LOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETIES  OF  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  ;  A 
FELLOW  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  ;  A  FELLOW  OF  THE 
LINNACAN  SOCIETY  ;  A  FELLOW  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ; 
A  FELLOW  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ;  PHYSICIAN  EXTRAORDINARY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL^  AND  OF  THE  GENE- 
RAL AND  FINSBURY  DISPENSARIES ;  A  DOCTOR  OF  LAW8|  CAM- 
BRIDGE)  MAS8ACHU8SETS  ;  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA)  MANCHESTER)  AND  PRES- 
TON ;  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  BATH  ;  AND  OF  THE  ACA- 
DEMY OF  SCIENCES)  MONTPELIER  ;  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  A  NUMBER 
OF  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS)  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MfDI- 
CAL)  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL)  isOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 


The  life  of  this  cdebrated  philanthropist  is  intimately  con-^ 
nected  with  many  of  the  public  men,  and  nutional  institutionft 
of  the  present  day.  It  exhibits  benevolence  as  a  marked  and 
prominent  feature,  accompanied,  as  usual,  perhaps,  witibi  some 
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few  of  tluMe  slight  shades  and  imperfections  inseparable  from 
human  frailty.  Yet,  in  consequence  of  his  demise^  charity  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  zealous  and  successful  advocates ;  our  lite- 
rary and  medical  societies,  a  generous  benefactor;  and  the 
sick-poor,  a  physician,  whose  gratuitous  labours,  and  kind  at- 
tentions, served  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  care,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
ease, and  tended  to  render  even  death  itself  less  terrible. 

John  Coakley  Lettsom  was  by  birth  a  Creole;  and  his  mo- 
ther having  produced  two  children  at  the  same  time,  he  happen- 
ed to  be  one  of  these.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1744,  in  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  forming  part 
of  the  West  Indian  cluster,  situate  between  the  tropics,  in 
18  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  63  d^ees  of  west  longitude. 
It  is  considered  as  dependent  on  Tortola,  which  is  itself  insig- 
nificant, both  in  point  of  size  and  produce ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  reputation  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  the  name  of  Little  Vandyke  would  never  have  reach- 
ed Europe.  Here^  in  a  small  wooden  tenement,  shaded  by  a 
stately  tamarind  tree,  his  infimt  hammock  wa»  suspended ;  while 
his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  attentions  of  a  female  negro. 

His  fether  appears  to  have  been  a  planter ;  but,  as  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  do  not  produce  sugar,  it  is  probable  that,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  he  employed  the  few 
slaves  possessed  by  him  in  raising  Indian  com  and  provisions, 
together  with  cattle  for  the  suj^ly  of  the  richer  settlements, 
and  such  European  vessels  as  touched  there.  As  to  his  &- 
mily,  we  have  been  told  that  his  paternal  ancestors  came  ori- 
ginally from  Letsom,  or  rather  Ledsom^  according  to  the  text 
of  Domesday^  a  little  village  in  Cheshire.  His  mother  ap- 
pears to  have  been  related  to  Sir  Cassar  Coakley,  an  Irish  ba- 
ronet, some  of  whose  immediate  relations,  leaving  their  native 
country  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  sought  for  refuge  and  sub- 
sistence in  the  ndghbouring  isles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  means  of  education  betweoi  the 
tropics,  are  scanty  and  inefficient;  that  proper  schoolmasters 
are  wanting;  that  the  benefite  of  example  and  rivalship  ,are 
unknown;  and  that  the  horrid  sccae  of  slavery,  together  with 
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the  cruel  puniflhments,  constantly  sabmitted  to  the  inspection 
of  youth,  would  at  once  harden  their  hearts,  and  corrupt  their 
morals.  As  a  matter  of  course^  therefore,  the  children  of  all 
who  con  affi>rd  the  expense,  are  sent  homef  as  it  is  called,  from 
the  EngUsh  colonies,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  instruction. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  six,  young  Lettsom  was  broo^ii 
to  England ;  and  his  rriigion,  his  profession,  and  all  his  future 
fortunes,  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  very  trifling  drcinn* 
^stance :  for  happening,  on  his  arrival  here,  to  disembark  at 
one  of  the  out^ns,  he  was  immediately  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fothergill,  a  member,  and  also  a  preacher<if  some  celebrity,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  instantly  took  a  fively  interest  ib 
the  &te  of  this  stranger.  Accordingly,  Ke  reoeived  the  boy 
into  his  house,  and,  at  Us  recommoidation,  he  was  sent  toudie 
academy  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  redded  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, at  Warrington.  Here  he  formed  first  an  acquaintance^ 
and  then  a  friendship,  with  the  nephew  of  his  schoolmaster, 
afterwards  known  as  a  physician  in  Ixmdon,  which  canti-* 
nued  during  the  term  of  half  a  coitury,  and  was  only  tenni* 
nated  by  death. 

On  the  demise  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lettsom,  his  son,  finding 
himself  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  law  permits  a  minor  to 
choose  his  guardian,  he,  of  course^  select^  Mr.  Fothergill  for 
that  purposct  and,  it  being  now  time  to  think  of  some  profe»* 
sion,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Abraham,  after^ 
wards  Dr.  SutcM,  then  an  apothecary  at  Settle  in  Toikshire^ 
with  a  view  to  medical  practice. 

After  obtaining  some  notion  of  pharmacy  there,  he  was  sent 
to  London,  with  proper  recommendations,  to  several  persona 
of  eminence,  and  more  especially  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  then  a  physician  of  great  celebri^,  whcxft  he  seema 
for  many  years  to  have  looked  up  to  both  as  a  friend  and  a- 
model.  At  his  recommendation,  he  became  first  a  constant 
attendant  at,  and  then  resided  as  a  dresser  iii,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  In  this  latter  situation,  he  exhibited  the  most  com* 
mendable  industry ;  for  he  willingly  undertook  the  duties  of 
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those  who  preferred  i^leamire  to  busi&jess,  and  was  thus  oiabled^ 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  not  only  to  increase  his  own  circle  of 
knowledge^  but  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  other%  by  kindness, 
humanityy  and  attenticHu 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  Mr.  Lettsom  resolved  to  return 
to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  twofold  object  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  property  that  had  devolved  entirely  on  him,  by 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  and  of  following  his  professional 
avocations.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  he  found  that  the 
lands  were  but  of  little  value;  and  that  his  sole  wealth  consist* 
ed  of  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  technically  denominated 
in  that  country,  a  gang  oi  slaves !  Without  hesitating  a  single 
moment  between  his  interest  and  his  duty,  he  instantly  emaiw 
cipated  them  all ;  and  this,  too»  at  a  moment  when  the  great 
4juestion  of  ne^o  slavery  had,  never  been  agitated ;  and  in  a 
place  where  such  conduct  must  have  been  deemed  odious. 

Thus,  finding  himsdf  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  not  only 
destitute  of  fortune,  but  actually  five  hundred  pounds  in  debt, 
he  settled  at  Tdrtda^  where  he  appears  to  have  eijoyed  an  ex* 
tensive  and  lucrative  practice.  By  means  of  this,  while  still  f 
young  man,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  all  the  objects  of  a  laud- 
able ambition,  which  was  then  solely  circumscribed  by  a  pas- 
sion fdr  professional  excdlence.  He  accordingly  returned  once 
more  to  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  all  its  great 
medical  schools.  After  staying  some  time  in  London,  he  re- 
paired, in  the  spring  of  1768,  to  Edinburgh,  a  city  which  was 
thaa  beginning  to  obtain  a  hi^  character,  in  consequence  of 
the  talents  and  exertions  of  its  physicians.  He  afterwards  set  out 
for.  Paris ;  and,  by  means  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  tlie  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  presented 
him  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dubourg,  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*****  Cette  lettre  vous  sera  remise  par  le  Docteur  Lett- 
som»  jeune  m^decin  Ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  qui 
est  de  la  paisible  secte  des  Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  regarderiez 
CODs^Uomnent,  au  moius  comme  une  raret^  a  contempler, 

x    . 
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quand  m^me  vous  auriez  ^pous^  toutes  lea  preventioiu  de  la 
plApart  de  vos  compatriotes  sur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes  geaoBj* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1769,  the  subject  of  this  memioir  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  an  unirersity  which,  at 
that  period,  enjoyed  a  singular  d^c^  of  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrity  of  a  single  man,  —  the  fiunous  Dr. 
Boerhaave.  His  thesis,  on  this  occasion,  entitled,  ^^  Obsenri^ 
tiones  ad  Vires  These  pertinentes,"  was  gratefully  inscribed  to 
his  two  protectors,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  to^- 
gether  with  his  old  master.  Dr.  Sutdil^  who  had,  like  himself 
become  a  physician. 

'  Being  now  on  the  Continent,  the  subject  of  this  article  visit- 
ed Spa  and  Aix-la-chapelle,  both  more  celebrated  at  that  pe- 
riod than  the  present,  on  account  of  their  mineral  waters; 
and,  having  been  introduciKi  to,  and  established  a  oorespond- 
ence  with,  M acquer,  le  Rpi,  and  other  public  characters,  he 
returned  once  more  to  England.  As  London  appeared  to 
affiird  ample  scope  for  his  zeal,  talents,  and  exertions,  he  im- 
medilfttely  commenced  practice  there,  under  the  patronage  <^ 
his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  Quaker-physician  of  great  worth, 
and  h^h  character,  who,  having  now  acquired  both  fiun^  and 
weald),  retired  to  his  country  seat  during  part  of  the  summer, 
to  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  botany,  and  engoy  the 
noble  collection  of  plants  which  he  had  formed  there. 

In  1 7i9,  we  find  the  name  of  Dr.  Lettsom  placed  in  the  list, 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  he  soon 
after  became  a  memb^  of  the  Royal  Society.  While  his  prac- 
tice increased  daily,  his  fortune  obtained  a  considerable  aug^ 
mentation  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  still  survives  him. 
By  her,  he  had  a  numerous  family;  all  but  three  of  whom, 
however,  died  before  their  &ther. 

This  proved  a  most  fortunate  and  auspicious  period  in  the 
life  of  the  suligect  of  these  memoirs.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
a  middle  period  of  life,  possessed  good  health,  and  was  rising 
daily  into  reputation.  All  pecuniary  dfficulties  seemed  to 
have  vanished  for  ever.  An  increasing  pr^U^oe  abroad)  a  little 
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domestic  circle  at  home,  ease^  affluence,  refrpectatulitj,  weie 
not  only  attadoahle,  but  already  attained. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Doctor,  his  mind  did  not  beeoioe  nar- 
row or  contracted  in  proporticm  to  the  increase  of.  his  fiunilyor 
his  wealth ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  born  to  dispense  bless- 
ings around  him,  and  to  extend  his  humanity  to  his  feUo^-- 
Creatures,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  means  of  doing  good. 
Science  was  by  him  fostered;  genios  cherished;  and  the  use- 
ful arts  encouraged :  while  the  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures 
were  frequently  relieved  by  means  of  fiiod,  as  well  as  of  phjrsic 

He  now  devoted  the  whole  of  his  tfane  to  iHie  kindred  puP* 
suits  of  medicine  and  botany ;  and,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  di»* 
coveries  m^de  in  the  former  was  more  generally  diffused,  through 
his  means  and  exertions,  a  number  of  new  plants,  particularly 
those  indigenous  to  the  tropical  r^ons,  were  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  expressly  for  his  collection.  His  bouse  was  al- 
ways open  to  men  of  talents ;  and  to  him,  ingenious  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  applied  for  information  and  instruc- 
tion. He  was  at  great  pains,  and  spared  no  expence,  in  keep- 
ing up  an  intercourse  with  men  of  celebrity  on  the.  CoBtiiient 
Accordingly,  the  illustrious  Ldnna&us,  Baron  HaUer,  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, Dr.  Renatus  Desgenettes,  Dr.  Felix  Vic  d' Azyr,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Blumenbach,  &c.  &c.,  were  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
ents. At  home^  he  connected  himself  with  Darwin,  Howard, 
Cullen,  the  Hunters,  Granville  Sharp,  Russel,  Gumming,  Cl^- 
hom,  Jenner,  Blane,  Hope^  Duncan,  Hamilton,  Pulteney,  and 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  his  day. 

During  this  flourishing  epoch  of  his  life,  he  also  became 
possessed  of  Grove  Hill,  situate  on  a  charming  eminence, 
"near  Camberwell,  which  was  immediately  fitted  up,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  display  both  taste  and  science.  Attached  to 
the  house  were  conservatories  for  his  plants  ;  together  with  a 
botanical  garden ;  within  was  a  library,  of  rare,  and  select 
books,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history ;  while  the  grounds 
around  were  disposed  in  such  a  matmer  as  to  captivate  |the 
attention  of  all  his  visitors.    He  hinieli^  in  an  esssay,  pur- 
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porting  to  contain  an  **  account  of  a  little  village  exactly  three 
miles  from  the  three  bridges ;"  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  favourite  residence.  Here  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  travellers,  as  well  as  Englishmen  of  note  and  rank, 
amongst  whom  was  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was 
a  frequent  guest.  Here  also,  he  retired  generally  every  evening, 
to  refresh  himself  ailer  the  fiitigues  of  the  day;  and  returned 
next  morning  early  to  his  town  house  in  Sambrook-court,  his 
practice  lying  chiefly  in  the  city. 

Two  of  our  poets,  have  celebrated  both  this  place  and  its 
owner.  The  late  John  Scot,  who,  like  himself  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Quaker,  express^  himself  as  follows^  on  this 

occassion : 

I. 
«<  Where  Grove  Hill  shews  thy  villa  fair, 
But  ]ate,  my  Lettsom,  there  with  thee, 
Twas  mine  the  tranquil  hour  to  share, 

The  social  hour  of  converse  free ; 
To  mark  th'  arrangement  of  the  ground, 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospects  round, 
Where,  while  we  gaz'd  new  beauties  still  were  found. 

2. 
*'  That  business  with  fatiguing  cares, 
For  this  delightful  seat  of  thme, 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares. 
Say,  friend,  shall  I  for  thee  repine  ? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main, 
Or  culture  of  the  teeming  plain, 
From  blame,  or  pity,  I  could  scarce  refrain. 

3- 
*'  But,  oh !  to  soften  human  woes, 

To  banish  sickness,  baaish  paiti, 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  repose. 

The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again  ; 
From  parcnU'  eyes  to  dry  the  tear, 
The  wife's  distressful  thoughts  to  cheer, 
And  «ad  the  husband's,  and  the  lover's  fear. 
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4- 
*^  Where  want  sits  pining,  faint,  and  ill. 
To  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchased  aid, 
And  hear  th'  exertions  of  thy  skill, 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing,  paid ; 
'Tis  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart. 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart. 
To  nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  curious  works  of  art.'' 

Mr.  Maurice,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  learned  dissertations  relative  -to 
the  mythology  of  Asia,  also  published  a  descriptive  poem,  orna* 
mented  with  a  charming  Vignette^  for  the  express  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  beauties  of  Dr.  Lettsom's  villa.  The  garden, 
the  library,  the  landscape,  are  all  noticed,  with  enthusiastic 
applause ;  after  which,  he  concludes  with  the  following  lines : 

**  Such  are  the  soft,  enchanting  scenes  display 'd_ 
In  all  the  blended  charms,  of  light,  and  shade, 
At  Camberwell's  fair  grove  and  verdant  brow, 
The  loveliest,  Surrey's  lofty  hills  can  shew : 
And  long  may  he,  whose  bold  excursive  mind. 
This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  designed ; 
Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bow'r  he  plann'd, 
In  towering  foliage,  o'er  his  race  expand: 
Behold  theq}  flourish  in  its  graceful  shade. 
And  in  their  father's  steps  delight  to  tread : 
Then  full  of  years,  and  crown'd  with  well-eam*d  fame, 
Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place,  to  enumerate  some  of 
those  popular,  learned,  and  charitable  establishments,  which 
either  were  assisted  by,  or  indebted  for  their  origin,  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  1786,  Dr.  Lettsom  associated  with  Dr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Nichols,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  Howard.  The  insuperable  modesty  of  that 
eminent  man,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design;  but 
the  object  of  their  wishes  was  carried  into  effect  after  his. 
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death,  by.  assigning  a  place  in  the  noble   cathediml  of  SU 
Paul's,  for  this  express  purpose. 

He  was  ever  a  great  advocate  for  the  extension  of  medical 
aid  to  servants,  and  to  persons  in  distressed  circuinstances.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Dr.  Lettsom  not  only  subscribed  to,  but 
greatly  promoted  the  General,  the  Finsbury,  and  Surrey  Dis- 
pensaries; but  being  of  opinion,  that  physic  was  of  little 
service,  where  food  was  wanting,  he  did  every  thing  within 
the  scope  of  his  fortune  and  ability,  to  supply  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former. 

As  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
poor,  .are  objects  of  great  national  importance,  he  inserted  his 
name,  at  an  early  period,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  in  St.  George's-fields.  Here,  regular  work 
is  obtained  for  a  number  of  persons,  who  might  otherwise  be 
employed  in  disorderly  practices,  while  good  morals  are  both 
^icouraged  and  cultivated  among  children,  who,  but  for  this 
humane  establishment,  would  have  devoted  their  lives  ^  to, 
and  probably  forfeited  them  also,  by  a  course  of  public  plun- 
der, and  private  infamy. 

The  Society  for  the  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for 
Small  Debts,  in  him  experienced  a  bountiful  and  a  steady  sup- 
porter. This,  we  believe,  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Nield, 
of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  a  public  testimony  of  the  succour^ 
and  assistance  derived  from  our.  amiable  Quaker,  on  that,  and 
a  variety  of  other  occasions. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  well  as  the  Institution  for  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  Indigent  Blind,  in  him,  found  a  strenuous 
patron,  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  also  one  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  Dr.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, the  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Hawes,  &c.  &c.  with  whom 
originated  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
apparently  drowned,  or  dead.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  hint 
was  given  by  Dr.  Cogan,  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  the  idea  of 
this  most  admirable  institution  from  the  Dutch,  among  whom 
he  had  long  resided.  r^         i 
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Dr.  hMtaokg  having  ^u^ed  for  some  years,  as  President  of 
the  Medical  Spdety,  took  such  delight  in  it,  that  he  not  only 
gmtuitously  furnished  many  valuable  works  for  its  library, 
but  actually  purchased  for,  and  pseaented  it,  with  a  house. 
In  1778,  he  delivered  an  oration  from  the  chair,  on  the 
early  history  and  origin  of  Medicine,  which  has  since  been 
published. 

So  great  and  zealous  an  advocate  was  he  for  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  his  ar^  that  he  laboured  strenuously,  durillg 
his  whole  life,  to  bring  quacks,  and  quackery  into  contempt 

Accordingly,  soon  after  his  establishment  in  London,  he 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  Dr.  Mayersbach,  the  celebrated 
water-doctor.  On  this  occasion  he  came  off  triumphant;  but 
a  conflict  with  another  forei^  empiric,  who  had  amassed  a 
great  fortune^  proved  less  auspicious;  for  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  in  consequence  of  a  pn^ecution  being  threatened,  and 
actually  commenced  against  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be^  omitted  in  this  place,  that  the  General 
Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate  originated  with  Dr.  Lett- 
flom  and  a  few  friends,  some  years  before  his  death.  Since 
that  period,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly-six  pa- 
tients, chiefly  from  the  Metropolis,  have  experienced  the 
salutary  effects  of  this  establishment,  of  which  he  undertook 
the  office  of  treasurer. 

In  1812  he  became  connected  with,  and  was  soon  after 
dected  President  of  the  Philosophical  Soctety  of  London. 
This  became  a  &vourite  object  of  his  care  and  attention,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  he  always  displayed  a  most 
commendable  eagerness  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  annexed  to  that 
station. 

But  Dr.  Lettsom  did  not  confine  either  his  beneficence  or 
his  exertions  to  public  institutions.  In  consequence  of  an 
extoisive  practice  in  the  metropolis,  many  .pressing  opportu- 
nities occurred  for  the  exercise  of  his  humanity.  He  con* 
etantly  endeavoured  to  act  as  the  physician  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  of  the  body;  for  to  assuage  '^  the  numerous  ills  that  man 
is  heir  to^''  appean  to  have  been  an  object  that  occupied  not 
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a  small  portion  of  his  time  and  attention;  the  abodes  of  mi' 
sery  were  femiliar  to  him.  The  obscure  alley  was  entered; 
the  garret  was  ascended  to ;  the  curtain  of  want,  beggary,  and 
despair,  was  gently  withdrawn  by  his  hand;  and  when  he 
discovered  that  sustenance  rather  than  pharmacy  was  wanting, 
he  not  unfrequently  prescribed  the  necessary  remedy,  from 
the  shop  of  the  butcher  and  baker,  instead  of  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. To  patients  of  a  different  description,  whose  hearts 
were  ill  at  case,  he  freely  and  liberally  communicated  such 
mentals  consolations  as  they  stood  in  need  of.  By  these  means 
he  formed  a  numerous  and  respectable  aoquaintance^  and  drew 
a  circle  of  opulent  persons  aioimd  him,  who  contributed  their 
aid  both  frequently  and  freely  to  those  benevolent  pursuits, 
which  occupied  his  constant  attention. 

To  reclaim  and  reform,  rather  than  to  punish  and  cut  off 
from  society,  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  his  most  assiduous 
efforts.  Accordingly,  instead  of  recurring  to  Newgate,  and 
^  the  gallows,  against  those  who  in  his  person  might  happen 
to  offend  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  constantly  en- 
deavoured by  his  kindness,  adnionitions,  and  intervention^ 
to  restore  them  to  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  enabling  them  to 
become  good  members  of  the  community. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  '^  Liberal  Opinions,"  records 
an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  unbounded  benevolence^  as  well 
as  amiable  clemency  6f  this  celebrated  Quaker ;  and  as  from 
a  long  acquaintance,  he  possessed  .the  means  of  obtaining 
complete  information,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  tx> 
his  accuracy,  in  point  of  fact. 
,  On  his  return  one  evening  to  town,  from  visiting  a  patient 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley  Common,  Dr.  Lettsom  was 
attacked  by  a  young  highwayman,  whom  he  soon  discovered, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  be  but  newly  initiated  into 
<6o  nc&rious  a  profession.  He.  accordingly  relieved  and  re- 
monstrated with  him,  on  the  folly,  wickedness,  and  ignomi- 
nious result  of  such  a  notorious . breach  of  morals;  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  call  at  his  house  in  tovm.  The  result  was, 
that  a  robber,  who  bad  been  impelled  by  want  to  the  com* 
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misskNB  oi  a  beinous  crime,  was  actually  rendered  seDaUe  of 
his  Goormty;  and  that  from  this  moment,  he  who,  in  a  short  time 
would  otherwise  have  expiated  his  offences  by  a  shameful 
death,  was  suddenly  converted,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  an 
oflfended  individual,  into  an  useful,  and  even  meritorious  mem- 
ber of  society. 

It  appears,  that  the  person  in  question  was  an  American 
merchant,  who  having  been  ruined  during  the  c<»itest  with  the 
colonies,  had  escaped  from  a  prison  on  the  Trans-atlantic 
contin^t,  to  misery  and  distress  in  his  native  land.  The 
Doctor  failed  in  his  first  application  for  relief;  but  on  a  seamd, 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
army.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  "worthy  of  com- 
miseration ;  for  his  name  was  afterwards  twice  recorded  in  tlie 
Lcmdon  Gazette,  in  copsequenqe  of  meritorious  conduct;  and 
he  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  his  kindness,  recorded  by 
his  own  pen,  as  detailed  in  a  "  Morning  Walk  in  the  Metro- 
polis," printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
without  either  name  or  signature  annexed,  and  dated  ^^  Lon* 
don,  January  6,  1780." 

*^  About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my 
house,"  says  the  Doctor, '-<<  I  was  accosted  by  a  tail  thin  man, 
whose  countenance  exhibited  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  po- 
verty as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  inquire  into  his 
situation.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just 
recovering  from  sickness,  and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in 
order  to  procure  sustenance  for  a  sick  family  at  home,  he  waa 
compelled  to  seek  for  work,  and  to  exer|:  himself  much  beyond 
bis  strength;  and  he  added,  that  he  Uved  in  a  court  called 
Little  Greenwich,  in  Aldersgate  Street.  This  poor  object 
seemed  to  feel  distress  too  deeply  to  be  an  impostor :  and  I 
could  not  avoid  bestowing  some  means  of  obviating  his  present 
want,  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  sight,  bis  image  was  present  with  me:  I 
was  tlien  sorry  thai  my  generosity  had  not  been  e^ual  to  my 
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soisibiiity,  and  this  indaced  me  to  attempt  findiog^  out  Us 
fiunily.  He  had  mentioned  diat  ids  name  was  Foy,  and  by  the 
information  he  gave  me  I  discovered  his  miserable  habitatt<Mi : 
with  difficulty  I  fomid  my  way  up  a  dark  passage  and  stair- 
cdSe  to  a  little  chamber,  furnished  with  one  bedstead :  an  old 
box  was  the  only  article  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair, 
Ae  furniture  of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken,  and 
a  worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only  couch,  except 
the  floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family  could  recline  their  heads 
to  rest :  and  what  a  scene  did  they  present ! 

<*  Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a  shift, 
and  covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with  the  blanket.  She  was 
incapable  of  telling  her  complaints.  The  spittle,  for  want  ci 
some  fluid  to  moisten  her  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which 
were  black,  as  were  likewise  the  gums,  the  concomitants  of  a 
putrid  fever,  the  disorder  under  which  she  laboured.  -  At 
another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended  a  girl  about  five 
years  old;  it  had  rolled  from  under  this  covering,  and  was 
totally  naked,  except  its  back,  on  which  a  blister  piastre  was 
tied  by  a  piece  of  packthread  crossed  over  its  breast;  and, 
though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature 
was  asle^.  On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked  boy  about 
two  years  old ;  this  little  innocent  was  likewise  sleeping.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old 
box,  lay  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old ;  she  was  in  part  covered 
with  her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift  The  fever 
had  not  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  was  perpetually 
moandng  out,  <<  I  shaU  die  of  thirst ;  pray  give  me  some  water 
'  to  drink.'*  Near  her  stood  another  girl,  about  four  yean  old, 
tiavefi)oted :  her  whole  covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat 
thrown  over  her  shoulders ;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her 
sister  was  cr3ring  for  water. 

'^  I  now  experienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  real  misery 
exceeds  the  description  of  it. 

'^  What  a  contrast  did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and 
elegance  which  reigned  within  the  esct^it  of  a  few  yards  only; 
iiir  this  nusersMe  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the  slatdy  edifice 
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of  an  hanooraUe  AldenDan,  and  still  nearer  were  many  apap 
cioos  hoiwes  and  shops.     1  have  observed  that  the  daoghtCTy 
who  was  stretched  on  the  floor,  was  still  able  to  speak.     She 
told  me  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  mother's  side, 
and  asked  me  to  look  at  it.     I  turned  up  an  edge  of  the  blan- 
ket, and  found  that  a  very  large  mortification  had  taken  place, 
attending  from  the  middle  of  the  body  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  of  a  hand's  breadth;  the  length  was  upwards  of 
half  a  yard,  and  to  stop  its  progress  nothing  had  been  appUed. 
It  was  a  painful  s^ht  to  behold,  and  many  not  less  painful 
exist  in  this  metropolis.     I  procured  medical  assistance  im- 
mediately, and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  got  a  neighbour  to  nurse 
the  family.     The  churchwarden,  to  whom  I  made  application, 
heard  their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane  aid, 
to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  almost  expiring  &mily«     I 
have^  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude  this  relation  of  their 
unspeakable  distress,  by  communicating  their  total  deliverance 
from  it;  which,  I  think,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely 
assistance  administered." 

But  in  the  uiidst  of  a  career,  hitherto  distinguished  by  inva- 
riable worth,  and  unbounded  prosperity,  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  this  gentleman  received  a  deadly  wound,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  his  eldest  son,  in  ISOO.  Dr.  John 
Miers  Lettsom  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  na- 
tive country,  under  the  ausfnces  of  his  &ther,  who  spared  no 
expence,  in  rendering  him  both  learned  and  accomjdiahed. 
Being  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  every  opportunity 
was  afibrded  of  obtaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  this  soieaee; 
and  to  improve  himself  still  more,  he  visited  several  parts  of 
Europe,  in  company  with  Dr.  Sims.  He  afterwards  married, 
settled  in  London,  and  died  at  his  Other's  house,  in  Sombrook- 
court,  Basinghall-street,  in  the  2Sth  year  of  his  age.  The  dis* 
ease,  to  which  he  fdl  a  victim,  and  which  carried  him  off  in 
twelve  days,  was  a  fever,*  supposed  to  have  originated  from  hii 
unremitting  attention  to  his  public  duties,  particularly  la  the 
ffick  poor,  to  whom  faei  was  both  a  friend  and  a  benefiietcNr. 
In  the  character  of  a  sM,  aparent  aild  ahnsbeni^  faia  Maiact 
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was  ex&nphaj;  while  his  amiable  manners,  his  rectitndey  aad 
his  good  moralS)  rendered  him  beloved  by  all  who  were  ao* 
qoainted  with,  or  had  axiy  intercourse  with  him.  The  Re?e* 
rend  Thomas  Maurice,  who  had  before  eulc^ised  the  father^ 
seized  this  occasion  to  strew  a  few  flowers  over  the  grave  of  the 
soD»  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  lines* 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  MIERS  LETTSOM,  M.D. 

On  virtuous  Lettsom,  in  his  manly  bloom, 
Resistless,  death's  eternal  shades  dese«[id ; 
.  While  kindred  love  and  friendship  round  his  tomb, 
In  speechless  agony  distracted  bend. 

Ah !  what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng, 

To  rise  in  geitius,  or  in  worth  to  soar ; 

Impetuous  rolls  the  stream  of  time  along, 

The  bubble  bursts,  and  life's  gay  dream  is  o'er.         ^ 

In  evexy  stage  of  varying  life  approved, 
And  still  of  toiling  want  the  steadfast  friend, 
He  pass'd  his  transient  day  —  admir'd  —  belov'd  \ 
All  prais'd  him  living  —  All  bemoan  bis  end. 

From  Heaven's  high  throne  the  Almighty  Sire  look'd  down. 
Well  pleas'd  to  view  such  worth  hel&m  the  skies  ; 
He  saw  him  ripe  for  an  immortal  crown^ 
And  bade  his  soul  quit  Earth  for  Faradise. 

It  now  remains  to  state  some  particulars  of  the  literary  life 
e|id  character  of  tl^e  father*  He  had  been  particularly  desi* 
rous,  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  his  constant  attach- 
ment to  books,  to  obtain  an  excellent  library,  and  made  many 
and. great  sacrifices  during  a  long  life,  to  achieve  this  favoiyrite 
ol]3ect.  His  collation  included  all  languages,  and  all  sciences. 
His  classics  were  purchased  from  the  widow  of  the  late  inde&* 
tigalpde  Mr*  William  Baker,  who  had  dedicated  much  time  to  . 
this  pursuit  The  selection  of  Natural  History  contained  all 
that  was  either  curious  or  useful  in  respect  to  a  &vourite  study; 
and  among  these  may  be  included  Jacob  Schaffer*s  seven  \o»- 
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lumes,  4to;  the  leaves  of  which  arq  fonned  of  different  vege- 
tables, so  as  to  exhilnt  rarions  sabstitutes,  during  a  deficiency 
of  materials.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  all  these  were 
most  relactantly  parted  with  by  their  sorro^^  owner,  four  or 
five  years  befiire  his  demise ! 

Dr.  Lettsom,  in  his  character  of  an  author,  may  be  fairly 
deemed  a  voluminous  writer;  having  occasionally  connected 
himself  with  the  English  press,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  contributed  largely  to  several  periodical 
works,  in  which  will  be  found  a  number  of  his  essays,  letters^ 
hints,  and  remarks.  He  also  introduced  the  plans  and  opinions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nield  through  the  same  medium  to  public 
notice  * ;  and  but  for  his  kindness  upon  this  occasion,  the  bene- 
volent labours,  journies,  and  inquiries  of  that  gentleman  would 
have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public. 

He  also  presented  engraved  portraits  of  Mr.  Peter  CoUisonf 
Dr.  Gumming,  and  Dr.  FothergiU,  to  the  ninth  volume  cl 
Mr.  Nicholls's  "  Literary  Anecdotes ;"  who  terms  him  "  his 
skilful  and  invariable  ficiend.''  This  same  gentleman  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  life,  annexed  to  a  collection  of  his  smaller 
pieces.  Prefixed  to  this,  is  a  portrait  by  Ridley,  together  with 
a  scene  in  his  native  island,  a  plan  of  his  fi^vourite  country-seat 
at  Camberweil,  &c  &c.  &C  Here  are  also  to  be  found,  his 
^  Hints  respecting  the  Distresses  of  the^Poor,  in  the  years 
1794,  1795."  He  himself  took  an  active  part  both  in  visiting 
and  relieving  them,  during  that  season  of  unexampled  scarcity, 
when  the  expences  of  every  article  of  human  sustenance  were  so 
enhanced,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  to  obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  subsistence.  On 
this  occasion,  he  justly  lashes  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  those, 
who  withhold  relief,  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  trite 
remark  of  "  the  improvidence  of  the  poor."  He  at  the  same 
time  satirizes  the  ostentatious  and  improvidefit  charity  of  those 
who  roast  oxen  for  the  idle,  and  regale  the  dissipated  with 
hc^heads  of  ale,  instead  of  earrying  relid^  comfort,  and  sue* 
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cour^  into  the  cottage  of  the  industrioufl  peasant  Hk  ^  Hints 
respecting  the  prevention  and  cure  of  InfecdoiM  Fevers,  and 
the  establishment  of  Houses  of  Industry/'  will  be  found  higfalj 
useful ;  as  well  as  those  concerning  a  *^  Samaritan  Society  ;'*— - 
"  Crimes  and  Punishments ;"  —  **  Wills  aild  Testaments  ;"— 
«*  The  Support  and  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
of  the  Poor;"— "The  Employment  of  the  Blind;"  and  to^Mas- 
ters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Servants,^  &c.  &c.  We , 
are  idraid,  that  his  "  Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties^"  will 
not  be  much  attended  to  in  a  gay  and  dissipated  age;  bnt  his 
mdeavours  <^  Respecting  tlie  Establishment  of  Schools,  for  ex- 
tending Education  to  the  Poor,"  have  proved*  pre-eminentiy 
successful;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  next  generation,  if  it 
be  not  better,  more  liberal,  and  far  more  enlightened  than  die 
present. 

No  one  was  ever  more  anxious  to  exhibit  his  friends  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  of  view  than  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He 
accordingly  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  biographical  sketdies 
of  some,  and  complete  lives  of  others.  He  also  obtained  and 
published  their  engraved  portraits,  &c. 

No  useful  discovery  on  the  Continent  escaped  his  notice; 
more  especially,  if  it  seemed  calculated  to  assist  or  relieve  his 
fdlow-creatures,  either  at  home,  or  elsewhere.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  exposed  himself  to  unmerited  ridicule  on  this  very  ac- 
count :  having  learned  that  a  species  of  the  Beet  was  found 
highly  beneficial  for  feeding  and  fkttening  of  cattle,  he  warmly 
recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Arts,  &c.  &c  and  actually  diflbsed  a  knowledge  of  its 
good  qualities  throughout  the  kingdom  at  large ;  but  the  root 
was  decried,  and  he  himself  blamed' for  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion. As  many  thousands  of  acres  of  this  plant  are  now  culti- 
vated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  it  is 
used  by  most  of  the  dairy  farmers  with  success,  the  fdlowing 
statement  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  unacceptable:  — 

In  1787/  appeared  the  first  edition  of  ^  the  Account  of  the 

'  Cult^re  and  Use  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity," 

winch  the  I>octor  had  translated  from  die  French/>f  the  Abb^ 
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At  Ccnnmevea.  Duving  thepiecediBg  year,  he  had  obtained  a 
tew^eedBoftheBacinede  Disettc  (Bete  HebrTda)^  from  France^ 
1^  mcaoa  of  £&r  Rkhard  Jdi>b.  After  tfying  them  in  his  own 
garden,  he  calcukted  that  a  square  yard  of  ground  thus  plant* 
ed,  will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  wdght  of  salutary  food.  He  ec- 
condingly  recommeaoded  it  to  general  use^  and  pointed  it  oat^ 
as :  peculiaily  advantageous  to  such  poor  persons  as  had  not 
land  suiBcianttafeed  acow:— ~ 

<<  The  wholey'*  he  observed,  ^  was  edible  and  salutavy^  af- 
fardiog  a  siqpply  for  the  table  both  in-  winter  and  sulkuner^ 
The  leavea  exceed  spinach,  in  the  pleasantness  of  their  taate* 
The  stalks  and  ribs  of  the  large  ones,  divested  of  the  leafy 
part  and  peeled,  eat  like  asparagus,  and  may  be  used  in  aaapt^ 
which  they  greatly  improve.  The  leaves,  tied  up  in  a  bag^  or 
net,  with  slices  of  meat  interlaid,  and  boiled,  also  makea  dish 
bodi  pleasant  and  salutary." 

The  public  expectation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by.  this 
description;  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  oj^ 
plioations  weise  made  for  die  plants  and  seeds.  Disappoint- 
ment, in  respect  to  many  who  cukivatedthe  Mangd  Wurzel  on 
improper  soils,  however,  was  the  consequence;  but  it  is  finr  to 
add,  that  its  virtues  are  now  fully  ascertained,  and  allowed  by 
irrefragable  testimony. 

In  1789,  Dr.  L.  published  a  salutary  adnmnition  to  the  ^nifli*- 
gafte^  m  the  history  of  some  of  the  eflBects  of  hard  drinking. 
The  profits  of  this  little  tract  were  very  appropriately  bestowed 
on  the  Philanthropic  Society,  instituted  for  the  prevention  of 
cnmes,  and  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  poor. 

In  favour  of  this  class  of  society,  he  soon  after  published 
<<  Hints  for  relieving  their  Distresses."  A  most  meritorious 
writer,  while  speaking  of  this  subject*,  observes,  *<  Of  the 
author  of  these  hints,  I  can  truly  say,  from  my  own  knowledge 
o(  him  for  half  a  century,  that  his  benevolence  throughout  that 
loi^  period,  has  been  unbounded.  To  thousands^  as  wdl  as  to 
mysd^  he  has  been  the  means  both  of  gladdening  and  of  length- 
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euing  life;  and  by  hi«  own  temperate  habits^  may  probadbly 
for  many  years  longer^  continue  to  be  a  friend  to  (ke  indigent, 
and  a  comfort  to  all  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  poseesshis 
frienddup,  or  have  occasion  tor  his'  medical- skill/' 

In  the  coarse  of  the  next  year  (1796X  he  printed  a  little 
pamphlet^  in  iavour  of  the  *'  Bee,"  in  which  he  attempted  to 
proves  that  benevolence  on  this,  as  on  many  other  dcca8i<Hi8, 
was  interwoven  with  utility,  amusement,  and  profit. 

This  life  might  be  deemed  incomplete,  were  it  here  to  be 
omitted  that  Dr.  Lettsom  was  the  zealous  advocate  for,  and 
promoter  of  the  Vaccine  innoculation.  On  this  occasion  he 
joined  himsdf  with  Jenner,  Woodville^  Pearson,  Ririg,  Ad- 
dingtOB,  Aikin^  and afonnidable phalanx  of  celebrated  prao* 
tidoners  in  CAVour  of  Aecowaox.  In  an  £s$ay  puMished  on 
this  subject,  he  is  solicitous  to  demonstrate  its  giseat  and  mam* 
fold  advantages: 

1.    By  preventing  the  variolous  infection ; 

2»   He  asserts  that  it  is  not  contagious ; 

d.   He  thinks  that  it  never  is,  or  has  been  fetal ; 

,4.  HefK>ntaids  that  it  leaves  no  blemish  on  the  human 
frame; 

And  5.  That  it  conveys  no  constitutional  disease* 

In  the  firontispiece  to  this  work  is  introduced  the  useful 
•eiiinal  whence  this  beneficial  and  protecting  malady  is  con- 
veyed to  man,  under  the  appellation  of  the  ^^  sacred  cow,'' 
accompanied  with  the  usual  attributes  of  Oriental  mj^ology. 

Dr.  Lettsom  was  also  the  editor  of  several  works,  par* 
ticularly  the  "  Life  and  Travels  of  Captaki  Carver;"  and  not 
only  presented  the  profits,  but  the  entire  receipts  of  the  work^ 
to  the  use  of  his  forlorn  widow  and  fatherless  children. 

It  is  extremely  painful,  here  to  be  obliged  to  remark, 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  gentleman  at  length  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  income,  as  to  -encroach  on  the  capital^  and  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  his  creditors,  to  sacrifice 
ahnost  every  thing  which  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  to  obtain,  cherish,  and  preserve.  Ac- 
Cprdingly>  his  charming  villa,  his  coins^  his  medals,  his  books, 
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liig  curiodtifiB,  were  all  dkpoaed  o^  eitber  by  pnblie  iale^  or 
private  agreement ! 

At  lengthy  surrounded  by  the  wredc  of  hk  fixrmer  fortunes, 
and  Itttle  better  than  a  wreck  of  his  former  seli^  he  was  Mzed 
with  a  mortal  disease^,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  life.  For  scmie 
time  previous  to  this  event,  he  had  been  attending  a  patient, 
whose  case  proved  fatal.  Being  desirous  that  the  body  should 
be  opened  and  examined,  he  himself  performed  the  chief  part  oif 
this  operation  on  the  22d  of  October  1815,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  a  sudden  ^chill  from  the  ooMness  of  the  apart* 
ment.  As  this  was  the  first  illness  which  he  had  experienced  for 
the  last  twentyrseven  years,  he  expected  to  resume  his  usual 
occupations  in  die  course  of  a  &w  days.  But  'on  the  26th  a 
severe  shivering  fit,  indicative  of  fever,  came  on;  he,  however, 
reftised  to  send  for  a  physician  ;  and  very  imprudently  Ten- 
tured.  out  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  a  poor  family  in  Whitecross-street  On  his 
return,  he  became  worse,  and  was  then  visited  by  Dr.  Ba^- 
bington,  together  with  Mr.  Norris.  His  disease  now  began  to 
assunjie  an  alarining  appearance;  notwithstanding  which  he 
prevailed  on  a  gendeiuan  to  attend  daily  at  the  miserable  house 
just  alluded  to ;  and  seemed  greatly  afiected,  lest  he  should 
not  be  able.to  appear  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  London,  in  the  success  of  which  institution  he  took 
the  most  lively  interest  On  the  dOth  he  appeared  in  an  im- 
proyed  state;  but  on  the  succeeding  day,  great  debility, 
accompanied  by  delirium,  ensued,  which  terminated  his  ex- 
istence, between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of - 
Wednesday  the  1st  of  November,  •  without  a  groan.* 

•  Pr.  Edmund  Fry  hat  obttgiDgly  commiinieated  to  i»  the  following  particulars,  con* 
taming  the  originating  cause  of  ihe  death  qf  this  great  and  good  man.  "  Oo  Wedoesday, 
October  25,  Pr.  Lettsom  was  at  my  house,  and  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  seemed 
much  indisposed :  he  informed  me,  that  on  the  preceding  erening,  he  had  been 
requested  to  be  present  at  a  dissection,  to  gire  his  opinion  on  any  morbid  appear* 
anees  that  might  arine  j  lie  was  there  detained  about  three  hours  with  the  cold  body, 
in  a  very  cold  place,  without  any*  fire,  or  extra-clothing  $  and  he  had,  during  the 
night,  fuffered  in  consequence  a  severe  shivering  for  a  long  time.  The  wcoeeding 
aight  he  had  ferer  alnnit  six  hottn,  of  which  he  informed  us  when  we  aaw  Jhini  the 
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.  His  renuoBs  were  interred  in  tbe  Friends'  Buriiil  Ground^ 
Little  Coleman-street,  Bunhill-row,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
the  same  month)  in  a  deeent  and  respectable  manner;  but 
without  pomp,  shew,  or  unnecessary  expence*  An  Eulogy  was 
pronounced  in  honour  of  their  departed  President,  before 
the  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  29th  of  Novonber,  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.L.S^  and  the  Rev*  Dr.  CoUyer  also  comme- 
morated his  worth  and  virtues,  in  an  anniveraa^  oration* 

Thus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  who 
had  been  associated  with  no  fewer  than  si^cteen  foreign  Uni- 
versities and  Societies ;  and  was  an  active  member  of  most  of 
the  diaritaUe  institutions,  in  or  near  the  metrc^dUs.  In 
respect  to  person,  he  was  tall^  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  body ; 
n<me  of  the  graces  were^  indeed,  visible,  either  in  his  manners  or 
features ;  but  his  eye  beamed  with  benevolence^  and  his  con- 
versation exhibited  good  sepse.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand»  to- 
wards the  latter  endofhis  life,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed,  that 
he  displayed  but  little  prudenos^  and  was  exceedingly  deficioit 
in  what  is  usually  termed  leorldfy  wisdom.  SdfJove^  however, 
is  so  prevalent,  and  so  general  a  passioin,  that  there  is  bat  htfk 


next  day  I  Ke  ntfc  thra  endtody  much  wone,  and  to  enferHled,  thst  mtA  dUfinlty  lie 
walked  up  one  pair  of  itain.  On  the  afteraoon  of  tint  day  I  called  te  aee  htwh  but 
lie  being  engaged  with  hia  daughter,  I  declined  the  inTiution  into  the  parlour;  aoon 
a^erwarda  he  waa  fint  viaited  by  Dr.  Babiogton  and  hia  firiend  Wlltiaili  Norrla,  Ea^. 
theaui]gaoo :  hia  compbint  waa  rheamatle,  with  aome  degree  of  ftver,  ivhieh  ieemed 
to  indicate  a  need  for  the  lancet  {  but  on  preparing  fof  the  operation,  a  foibidding 
ery^ipalatooa  inflammation  preaented  Itaelf.  Hia  medical  friends  were  unremitting  in 
their  attendance,  but  were  very  aoon  induced  to  think  hia  case  nearly  hopeteaa :  ami, 
about  the  third  day  of  hia  illneaa,  the  Doctor  himtelf  inUmated  a  doubt  of  hia 
recovery  i  but  it  doea  not  aeem  that  he  afterwarda  mentioned  the  subject.  He  expired 
•bout  half  past  four  on  Wednesday  morning,  perfectly  aenaible  to  the  laat,  and  fiwe 
from  pain.  Having  of  late  yeara  been  much  fiivoured  with  hia  frieaddii^  I  waa 
one  of  the  last  of  his  friends  who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  At  a 
late  Interview,  he  informed  me,  that,  relative  to  the  so-much-tdked-of  ad(fitaoii  to 
his  income,  the  pleadings  before  the  Lord  Chancelkv  were  alli  concluded,  and  that 
his  Lordship  was  to  give  his  decree  on  the  matter  this  Term,  wiie n  he  should  be  put 
into  possession  of  an  independence,  £u  beyond  hia  wishes ;  but  that  the  amount  had 
been  greatdy  exaggerated  in  the  public  papers.  It  gives  me  very  great  pkmire  just 
to  add,  that,  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  he^  mentioned  the  ctrcumsunce  of  hia 
emancipating  a  number  of  alavea  #ben  he  waa  young,  and  what  happiness  he  abouM 
Ceely  riwold  ha  five  to  do  the  aame  for  thdee  on  his  newly-acquired  poasessiona.  M.  Meg, 
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danger  of  imitation;  and,  ij^n  the  irfaole,  wtten  we  ccoiidder 
his  tramoendant  humanity ;  his  extensive  charitieB;  the  stieadi-- 
nets  of  his£rie&d8faips;thebemgra^offai8behflTiour;  and  that 
generous  and  univoraal  phiUmtkropy  with  which  be  was  ooti- 
thmally  actuated :  it  is  impossible  to  widihold  our  applause 
and  adipiratioa  fixmi  sudi  a  character.  Mr.  Nichols,  to  whom 
he  wsfasweU  known,  and  who  acted  as  his  coadjutor  on  many  ocr 
casions,  has  puUiriied  the  following  testimony  of  his  worth : 

^*  This  excellent  man  was  an  Israelite  without  guile,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  carried  hb  heart  in  his  hand  From 
his  undeviatii^  friendship,  I  have  for  half  a  century,  derived 
many  of  the  most  grateful  and  rational  enjoyments  of  my  hfe ; 
and  I  can  truly  assert  that  Airing  this  long  period  Dr. 
Lettaom  was  an  ornament  to  sodely,  the  liberal  friend  to 
merit,  and  an  example  of  bene^ole&ce  to  every  avenue  of 
hnman  distreflss.'' 

In  vespect  to  his  tenets,  he  belonged  to  that  worthy  and 
respeetabie  class  of  men,  denonnnated  Quakers.  ^*»  Like  Bar* 
day,  he  addicted  himself  to  literature;  and  like  Penn,  he  was 
the  advocate  of  both  civfl  and  rdigious  liberty.  With  a  noble 
aoom  of  all  httle^  narrow,  and  contemptible  notions,  his  bene* 
fioence  extended  alike  to  C!hurchmen  and  Sectarians;  to 
fipeemen  and  slaves;  every  one^  aoec»ding  to  his  liberal 
notions,  appertained  to  theJriendSi  who  displayed  kindness 
and  humanity  towards  his  feUow*oreatures. 

The  fiollowii^  extract  from  his  ^^  Essay  on  Religious 
Persecution,''  will  convey  a  true  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
character: 

^<  In  the  great  important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect 
the  moral  government  tftid  infinite  goodness  of  a  Supreme 
Bong;. and  the  aidorable  and  humble  relation  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  mankind  seem  generally  united ;  it 
is  in  subordinate  points  that  the  greatest  asperity  has  been 
maintained,  as  if  they  were  solely  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind;  whereas  a  just  consideration  of  the  universality 
of  the  Almighty's  goodness,  Vho  permits  all  sects  to  exist 
peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would  dispd  preiudioe,  and 
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substitute  ^ferbearaxiQe  and  concord.  For,  whicli  sect  dare» 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true  religion,  and  thus  exclude 
the  judgment  and  principles  of  2,999  other  societies?  By 
whose  agency  or  permission  do  all  these  societies  exist,  and 
find  hq^piness  in  their  respective  tenets?  —  By  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  Well,  indeed^  might  it  be  applied  to  the  narrow- 
ness or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  *  Thou  can'st  see  the  mote  in 
thy  brother's  eye,  but  wilt  not  contemplate  the  beam  in  thy 
own.* 

^  The  more  we  scrutinize  into  natural  objects,  and  reflect 
upon  their  edstence  and  formation,  the  more  forcibly  are  we 
compelled  to  conclude,  tiiat  Infinite  Wisdom  has  been  pleased 
to  create  and  constitute  such  an  incalculable  variety  around 
us,  that  no  two  things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would 
be  the  labour  of  that  man,  who  should  attempt  to  find  two  seeds^ 
or  two  leaves,  exactly  similar ;  like  the  plodding  individual, 
who,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  made  a  million  of  dots  on 
paper,  in  hope,  but  a  vain  hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  of 
equal  form  and  dimensions ;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  the  Su* 
preme  Architect  has  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own 
works  an  endless  variety,  not  only  in  the  outward  creation, 
but  likewise  in  the  sentient  principle :  is  it  not  impious  to  par- 
«ecute  fi>r  deference  of  opinion,  or  modes  of  adoring  him, 
whose  ways  are  said  to  be  past  finding  6ut  ? 

**  If  any  act  of  his  intellectual  creatures  could  add  to  his 
'  felicity,  perhaps  no  combined  operation  of  ours  could  aflbrd 
a  more  acceptable  oblation,    than  his  diversified  creatioD, 
moving  in  different  paths  to  the  altar  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  ultimately  uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

'^  Of  his  intellectual  creatures  in  this  globe  alone^  fifty 
thousand  die  every  day;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how 
diminutive  must  it  appear,  were  contemplation  to  carry  the 
mind  to  regions  without  number,  in  the  expanse  of  the 
heavens  I  *  and  what  sectaries  then  dare  to  limit  the  infini^  of 

*  Hencbell,  I  think,  hasobtcrved,  that  in  one  tirepp  of  fifteen  decrees  of  hit  great 
telescope,  in  diet  part  of  the  heavent  caUed  tlir  Milky  Way,  he  counted  aone  thaWMida  of 
•tan  i  and  if  we  allow  theM,  nd  o(hara  wttbia  the  range  of  the  fj^^  "om  to  other 
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his  love,  and  presumptuously  arrogate  the  title  of  a  chosen  few 
to  themselves  !  What  idea  have  they  of  that  Being,  who  is 
equally  good  as  powerful!  If  fifty  thousand  souls  of  this 
globe,  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  visible  creation,  daily  pass  from 
time  to  eternity,  are  there  not  mansions  prepared  in  our 
Father's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception  ?* 

While  Dr.  Lettsom  was  generous  and  beneficent  to  others, 
he  himself  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  his 
merits.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  left  a  legacy  to  him  of 
500/. ;  while  Dr.  Anthony  Fothergill,  in  addition  to  his  silver 
medal  of  Capt  Cook,  and  his  gold  stop  watch,  appro- 
priated the  simi  of  1000/.  towards  the  expence  of  selecting  and 
pubtishing  his  works,  both  of  which  were  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  "  worthy  and  learned  phy- 
sician.'' 

But  alas !  how  uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  human  life,  for 
before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  himself  snatched  iiway,  without  being  able  either 
to  reap  any  benefit  Scorn,  or  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 
testator. 

List  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  arranged  under  distinct 

beads. 

I. 

Medicine^  Botany,  4^c. 

1.  Observationes  ad  Historiam  These  pertinentes;  an  inau- 
gural dissertation,  composed  for  his  degree  at  Leyden.  Lug^ 
Bat.  1769. 

2.  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree,  4to.  1772.  Second 
edition,  with  five  plates,  1779 ;  containing  observations  on  the 
medical  qualities  and  effects  of  Tea-drinking. 

S.  The  Naturalist  and  Traveller's  Companion.  A  new 
edition,  being  the  4th,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  1 8 1 6» 


warlds,  all  uihabited  tcoording  to  Divine  Wiwlom,  incalculable  millions  of  bcinga  muat 
cvcary  moment  of  time  be  travelling  toirards  the  heaven  of  lMavcne»  the  port  empyreaiik 
of  Ineomprekenaible  escelicnce ! 

Y  3 
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4.  Reflections  on  the  GeneralTreatment  and  Cure  of  Fevers, 
8vo.  1772. 

5.  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Dispensary  of  London, 
8vo.  1774. 

6.  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  basis  of 
Public  Good,  8vo.  1775. 

7.  History  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  State  of 
Physic  prior  to  the  Trojan  War ;  an  oration  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  4 to.  1 778. 

N.  B.   This  comprehends  only  one  chapter  of  the  in* 

tended  work ;  which  was  to  consist  of  nine  distinct 

periods: — 

The  first  is  termed  **  The  Period  of  Natural  and  Fa* 
bulous  Medicine;" 

The  second,  which  was  to  end  with  the  Peloponneaan 
War,  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  was  to  have  been  deno- 
minated "  Empiricism  from  Necessity;" 

The  third,  extending  one  hundred  and  forty<wi  years 
before  Christ  —  **  Dogmatism ;" 

The  fourth,  to  the  time  of  Augustus  —  **  Professed  Em- 
piricism ;" 

The  fifth,  ending  with  Galen —**  Methodism,"  or 
"Methodical;" 

The  sixth,  from  Galen  to  Paracelsus  —  **  Peripatetic 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  seventh,  from  Paracelsus  to  Harvey  —  **  Chemical 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  eighth,  from  Harvey  to  Boerhaave  —  "  The  Me- 
chanical Dogmatism;" 

And  the  ninth,  from  Boerhaave  to  the  present  time  — 
**  General  Dogmatism." 

8.  Observations  prq)aratory  to  the  Use  of  Dr.  Mayersbach's 
Medicines ;  with  a  portrait  of  the  Water  Doctor,  from  Teniers, 
8vo.  1776. 

9.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Baker,  Knight,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
George  Stackpole,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  1779.  4to. 
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10.  The  works  of  John  Fothergill^  M.  D.  8  vols.  Svo.,  and 
1  vol.  4to.  1784. 

11.  Observations  on  Human  Dissectione,  8vo.  1788. 

12.  Hints  reelecting  the  Chlorosis  of  Boarding  Schools^ 
Svo.  1795. 

Id.  Apology,  8cc.  respecting  Variolous  and  Vapcine  Ino- 
culaticHi. 

14.  Address  to  Parents  and  Guardians  on  this  subject. 

15.  Observations  on  Baron  Dimsdale's  Remarks  on  Inocula«> 
tion,  8vo.  1779* 

16.  Answer  to  Baron  Dimsdale^  8vo.  1779. 

17.  Plan  for  Inoculating  the  Poor  at  home^  8vo.  1779. 

18.  Hortus  Uptoniensis,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Fotti^rgill's. 
Plants. 

II. 

Biography. 

1.  Recollections  of  Dr.  Rush,  1815.  8vo. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill»  M.D.  8vo. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  William  Cumming,  with  several  of  his 
Letters;  subjoined  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  above  work. 

4.  Life  of  Captain  Carver,  prefixed  to  his  Travels,  which 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Lettsom. 

5.  A  Memoir  of  Mr.  William  Hewson,  the  Lecturer,  pub* 
Ushed  in  part  i.  of  vx>L  i.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bath  So* 
ciety. 

6.  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  Jatnes  Johnstone  of  Worcester ;  ditto» 

7.  A  Memoir  of  Jacques  Barbeu  Dubourg,  Pirofessor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

IIL 

Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces* 

1.  AvarietyofPi^rsintheTransactionsof  the  Royal  Society;- 

2 ; the  Bath  Society; 

3. — -—  the  Medical  Society  f 
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4^.  Letters,  Planft,  Addresses,  &c«  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine. 

5.  Village  Society,  a  sketch,  1800. 

6.  History  of  some  of  the  Effects  of  Hard  Drinking,  1789. 

7.  EQnts  for  promoting  a  Bee  Society.  Two  editions, 
1796.  8vo. 

8.  A  Scale  of  Health,  originally  circulated  on  a  half  sheet 
of  paper;  the  hint  from  Dr.  Rush. 

9.  An  account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mangel  Wuizel ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.    Fourth  edition,  1788. 

The  following  articles  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
three  handsome  volumes,  8 vo.  with  plates,  1816. 
Hints  respecting  the  ii^mediate  ElSects  of  Poverty. 

■  ■  respecting  the  Distresses  of  the  Poor,  in  1794-,  1795. 
— —  concerning  the  ^Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor. 

■  '  concerning  the  Society  for  the  discharge  and  relief  of 
Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 

^  respecting  the  Female  Character,  and  a  Repository 
for  Female  Industry. 

—  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Infectious  Fevers. 
-— *  respecting  a  Samaritan  Society. 

•  ■        respecting  Crimes  and  Punishments. 
— -  respecting  Wills  and  Testaments. 

—  respecting  a  Village  Society. 

'  respecting  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Deaf 
tod  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor. 

•— ^  respecting  the  Employment  of  the  Blind. 

•— ^  respecting  the  Monument  to  John  Howard. 

^-.-  for  establishing  a  Society  for  promoting  useful  Lite- 
rature. 

-»—  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Servants. 

— —  respecting  Religious  Persecution. 

— — «  respecting  Humane  Societies. 

— — .  respecting  the  Cow  Pox. 

— — *  addressed  to  Card  Parties* 
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Hints  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

respecting  a  New  General  Dispensary. 

respecting  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

—  for  establishing  a  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary. 

—  respecting,  the  Establishment  of  a  Medical  Society  in 
London. 

respecting  a  Substitute  for  Wheat  Br^- 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  JOHN  COURTENAY,  "Esq. 

FORMERLY  M.  P.  FOR  THE  BOROUGHS  OF  TAMWORTH  AHD  APPLEBTf 
8BCRSTARY  TO  THE  MASTER  GENERAL  OF  THE  ORDNANCE*  A  LORIX 
OF  THE  TREASURY*  &C.  &C. 

1  HIS  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  in  whic^  country  he 
was  bom,  about  the  year  1741.  Although  he  had  recdved  a 
good  education,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  kept  the  best  com- 
pany here,  it  was  not  very  diflScult,  in  consequence  of  his  pro^ 
nunciation,  to  discover  the  place  of  his  birth ;  which  appeared 
evident  indeed,  at  the  very  first  interview  to  the  writer  of 
this  article. 

The  noble  English  family  of  Courtenay,  once  possessed  im- 
mense estates  in  Ireland,  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  have  been 
lately  disposed  of.  The  ancestors  of  this  gentleman  are  said 
to  have  constituted  a  junior  branch ;  and  they  were  doubtless, 
induced  by  the  consideration  of  either  possessing,  or  the  hope 
of  obtidning,  some  property  there  also,  to  settle  in  the  sister 
Kingdom.* 

Being  gay,  young,  volatile,  and  borrowing  all  his  ideas 
from  a  nation  confessedly  of  a  warlike  disposition  and  charac- 
ter, the  army  became  the  subject  both  of  his  early  choice,  and 
his  ambition.  Another  direction,  however,  was  soon  given  to 
his  talents,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  noble- 
man, whose  patronage  not  only  conferred  a  brighter  colour  on 
his  hopes,  but  gave  a  different  impulse  to  his  views. 

Whatever  accidentf  might  have  made  Mr.  Courtenay  known 

•  Mr.  Cooiteu^  it  Mid  to  h&ve  been  nepbew  by  his  mocher't  tide  to  the  late  Eerl 
of  Bute. 

t  I  have  been  lately  atsuied  by  one  of  Mr.  Courtenay't  friends,  that  he  fint  made 
himself  known  to  £arl  Townshend,  by  an  anonymous  defence  of  that  nobleman,  in 
his  Vice-regal  capacity.  Lord  T.  who  was  At  fiitt  Teiy  unpopalar  in  Ireland,  was  so 
pleased  with  this  instance  of  voluntary  zeal,  that  he  found  out  the  author,  aad  d#emed 
it  politic  to  attach  him  to  his  interest.— £d. 
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to  the  first  Marquis  Townaheod,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  hLs  good  humour,  his  facetiousness,  his  conidvial  talents, 
and  his  kindred  taste  tor  poetry,  not  only  for  a  while  fiisdnated, 
but  daring*many  years  actually  fixed  the  friendship  of  that  no- 
bleman. 

This  witty,  singular,  and  accomplished  person,  then  George 
Viscount  Townshend,  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  )767;  and  held  that  office  until  1772,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  from  being  first  only  a  visitor,  soon  became  a 
constant  guest,  and  finally,  a  resident  at  the  Castle.  He  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  at  all  the  entertainments,  and  in  all  the 
convivial  parties  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  hospitable  even  to 
profiision ;  and  after  being  excee^ngly  hated  at  first,  at  length 
became  a  great  &vourite  with  the  Irish  nation.  During  his 
administration,  our  young  officer  held  an  official  situation  under 
His  Excellency,  and  on  his  return,  either  accompanied,  or  fol- 
lowed him  to  England. 

Lord  Townshend  had  not  only  been  bred  a  military  man, 
but  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  as  an  officer,  during 
that  memorable  war  in  America,  which  added  Canada  to  the 
British  possessions  on  that  Continent ;  he  was  also  present  at 
that  battle  which  gave  to  our  army  the  possession  of  Quebec ; 
and  although  at  the  commencement  c^the  action,  he  was  but 
third  in  command ;  yet,  towards  its  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  wound  received  by  Monckton, 
he  found  all  the  British  forces  committed  to  his  charge. 

To  this  nobleman,  soon  after  his  recall  from  Ireland,  the  im- 
portant office  of  Master-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  forget  his  friend  and 
faithfol  adherent,  Captain  Courtenay,  who  was  immediately  ap- 
pcnnted  his  official  secretary.  Not  content  with  this,  means  of  a 
peculiar  nature  were  recurred  to  for  bringing  him  into  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  He  was  accordingly  nominated  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Tam worth,  in  the  fifte«ith  Fariiament 
of  Great  Britain,  which  assembled  on  October  1,  1780:  his 
colleague  was  Mr.  Chamier,  Deputy  Secretaiy>at  W|ar.    He 
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was  re-chosen  three  years  after,  on  an  occasion  that  could  not 
but  be  particularly  agreeable;  for  at  that  period,  he  was  loade 
Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  a  post  of  some  consideration ;  on 
which,  a  new  writ  was  issued  April  23d.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Parliaments  (1784*  and  1790),  of  Great  Britain, 
we  find  him  sitting  for  the  same  place,  in  conjunction,  first  with 
Mr.  Calvert,  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  next  with 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Peele,  Baronet,  then,  as  at  present,  a  cele- 
brated manu&cturer,  and  father  to  the  Irish  secretary.    ^ 

After  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  differently  situated,  being 
elected  for  another  borough,  one^  indeed,  more  congenial  to 
hb  feelings:  for,  at  the  general  election  in  1797,  he  was  ap^ 
pcMnted  a  burgess  for  Appleby,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honour- 
able John  Tuflon,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  whose  family 
is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  tliere.  In  the  fh^st  Impe- 
rial Parliament  ^,  he  was  returned  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adair, 
afterwards  Minister  at  Constantinople;  and  in  the  second f, 
and  third  |,  he  had  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  B.  for  his  col- 
league. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  conduct 
as  a  Senator.  At  the  period  in  which  he  first  appeared  in  this 
opacity,  we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  which  appears  neither  in 
respect  to  brilliancy  or  success,  to  have  resembled  the  late  one. 
Our  contest  with  America  soon  exhibited  a  hopeless  and  a 
forlorn  aspect;  and  when  France  and  Spain  joined  in  the 
struggle  against  us,  the  further  continuance  of  hostilities  ap- 
peared to  be  impolitic  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  part  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Ministers  in  particular,  deemed  this  a  notable  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  our  exertions,  and  expending  more  blood 
and  treasure  i 

Themember  forTamworth,  who  had  recently  become  a  place- 
man, was  of  course  expected  to  vote  with  administration;  but 
we  shall  see^  that  instead  of  implicitly  committing  himself^  he  in 
a  bold  and  manly  manner,  explicitly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the 
original  measures  of  the  very  ministers  under  whom  he  served  ; 

•  Met  February  2,  1801.  f  Nor.  2,  1808,  J  Dec.  10,  1806* 
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while  he  at  the  same  time  thought  that  the  honour  of  his 
country  demanded  still  further  sacrifices,  in  order,  if  possible^ 
to  humble  our  ancient  enemies* 

On  rising  immediately  afier  his  countryman,  Mr.  Burke,  he 
expressed  his  fear,  that  all  he  could  say,  in  respect  to  one  point, 
had  l>een  anticipated  by  that  celebrated  orator ;  and  that  in 
respect  to  another,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate  (Mr.  WU-> 
liam  Pitt),  he  was  at  once  charmed  and  affected  by  his  sin- 
gular eloquence. 

**  His  splendid  diction,  his  manly  elocution,  his  brilliant 
periods,  his  pointed,  logic,  conveyed  in  torrents  of  rapid  and 
impressive  eloquence,  brought  strongly  to  his  recoUcction  that 
accomplished  and  exalted  statesman,  whose  memory  will  prore 
for  ever  dear  to  his  applauding  country.  .  The  honourable  gen« 
tleman  was  in  possession  of  a  pre-eminence  resulting  from  his 
own  superior  abilities.  Yet  still  the  name  of  his  exalted  father 
bedecked  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of  ornament,  and  covered 
him  with  a  redoubled  lustre. 

**  At  this  disastrous  moment  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  upon,  by  the  proposed  address,  to  suj^rt  the  just  and 
necessary  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  against  the  united 
force  of  France  and  Spain,  and*  against  America  as  their  ally. 
It  was  a  war  of  necesaty,  of  cruel  and  dire  necessity,  on  which 
principle  alone  he  would  attempt  to  justify  it.  If  there  was  a 
Ji<^e,  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  by  acknowledging  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  she  could  be  detached  from  France^  it  would 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  whether  such  terms 
should  not  be  granted.  Though  the  endearing  and  heart-felt 
names  of  colonies  and  mother-country  should  no  longer  exist, 
yet  great  commercial,  great  national  advantages  would  be 
derived  from  an  union  between  people  naturally  connected  by 
the  same  language,  manners,  and  religion,  and  both  inspired 
by  Hxe  same  ardent  spirit  of  liberty;  great  and  essential  be- 
nefits might  be  mutually  received  by  both  countries,  cemented 
by  «£Bderal  union;  and  Britain,  on  such  a  liberal  andenloi^ged 
system  of  policy,  mig^t  again  become  a  powerftil  and  pros- 
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parous  natiou,  the  envy  of  Europe,  md  tbe  admiration  of  the 
world!" 

Mr.  Courtenay  next  observed^  <^  diat  much  had  been  said  on 
the  AAierican  war,  and  that  he  wms  ever  ready  to  avow  his  sen- 
timents on  that  subgect ;  he  had  always  thought  the  war  neither 
wise,  politic,  nor  expedient:  on  every  occasion,  when  that  war 
had  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  had  very  freely, 
perhaps  sometimes  indiscreetly,  declared  his  opixtton,  insigni- 
ficant as  it  was;  yet  still  the  sentiments  of  the  meanest  in- 
dividual, in  a  free  country,  on  a  great,  interesting^  constitu- 
tional, questi<»i,  were  of  some  consequence.  On  the  first  day 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  in  that  House  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments,  and  to  these  he  always  should 
adhere.  He  had  voted  for  the  address  on  the  explanation  of 
ministers  who  had  riseu  in  their  places,  explicitly  dedarixig 
tibat  the  House  was  not  pledged,  nor  meant  to  be  drawn  in 
by  ihe  words  of  tiiat  address,  (which  to  some  gendemen  seemed 
so  \&ry  exceptionable,)  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  subjugating  America,  but  on  general  terms  to  pro- 
secute that  just  and  necessary  -war  in  whidi  we  were  engaged, 
in  the  most^  ejBTectual  manner,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  dominions.'' 

Mr.  Courtenay  added,  **  that  he  disapproved  of  the  voice  of 
despondence ;  that  he  trusted  there  was  an.  elastieity  in«  British 
mind  whidi  would  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
cahunity;  but  that  he  was  surprised  and  mcntified  to  hear  a 
nobk  Lord  (Mnlgrave)  of  the  Admiralty  assert,  as  an  apology 
for  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  at  this 
awful  moment,  that  France,  from  her  great  resources,  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  superior  fleet;  and  tint  in  the  reigns  of 
IQng  William  and  Queen  Anne,  she  actually  was  tbcn  also, 
in  the  enjojnnent  of  thSs  important  superiority. 

*^  If  there  was  truth  in  his  voice  it  sounded  tfae-fimendkndi 
of  Britain,  and  might  well  ^ipal  the  ears  of  tbe  people.  But 
he  wAs  happy  to  perceive  that  the  assertfon  was  not  Ibundsd 
upon  uufispittaUe  authority ;  .that  it  ^tbb  contnuiicted  by  his- 
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toridal  facts;  and  ithat  die  noble  Lord  who  made  it  scwmed 
to  have  forgotten  the  prions  annals  of  his  profession;  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  action  of  La  Hogue,  where  the 
marine  of  France  recdved  a  blow  irom  which  it  has  never 
recovered;  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  memorable  en- 
gagement where  British  valour  was  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
King  James,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  losing  sight  of  his 
own  situation,  and  reganfiess  that  every  hope  was  blasted  by 
the  destruction  of  that  fleet  intended  to  restore  him  to'  his 
throne ;  forgetting  every  drcumstanoe,  at  least  for  one  moment, 
except  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  (the  only  recollection,  and 
imieed  die  only  moment  of  his  life  which  merits  an  ealqgiutti,) 
burst  out  into  this  generous  exdfunation,  when  he  mw  the 
seamen  in  swarms  scrambling  up  the  high  sides  of  the  French 
ships  fixmi  their  boats :  ^  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  EngBih  oould^ 
perform  so  brave  an  action  !* 

<^  The  noble  Lord,  when  he  made  the  assertion,  must  have 
forgottoi  the  action  off  Malaga,  when  Sir  doudesley  Siovel 
defeated  the  French  fleet,  though  superior  to  him  in  nuniber  of 
guns  and  men,  as  wdil  as  in  we^ht  of  metal.  'The  noble  Lord 
must  have  foigotten  the  conjimct  expeditions  which  were  cax^ 
ried  on  in  those  re^s ;  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  and  Gi- 
braltar, that  could  not  have  been  effected  without  maintaining 
that  superiority  at  sea,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  this 
country  depends.  ^  The  ruin  of  die  colonies  and  commerce  of 
France,  the  destructiDn  of  her  marine,  the  absolute  anmhilation 
of  her  naval  power  at  the  conclusion  of  efvery  war  in  which  die 
has  been  engaged  with  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  are 
the  mortifying  topics  on  which  her  most  eminent  political 
writers  have  diq>layed  their  talents  and  ingenuity ;  while  the 
naval  superiority  of  Britain,  (from  her  insular  situation,)  has 
been  ever  pathetically  lamented  by  Trench  patriots,  as  the 
-fetal  dwck  to  the  ambition  and  splendour  of  thdr  country. 

'^  Let  not,  then,  either  tike  glorious  reagn  of  King  WilKam, 
or  the  trtcunphant  te%n  of  Qneen  Anne,  be  quoted  asu  pre^ 
cedent  to  apdiogise  for  die  present  inferiority  of  the  British 
navy.    Let  not  the  memory  of  Whig  ministers  suBer  by  such 
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an  iBJurious  supposition !  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  him 
to  point  out  any  reasons  for  the  present  avowed  and  disgraoeftii 
inferiority  of  the  British  fleet.  He  would  only  say  that  it  could 
not  be  justified  by  precedents,  and  least  of  all  by  those  drawn 
from  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William,  and  the  triumphant 
reign  of  Queen  ,Anne." 

Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  by  observing:  <'  that  90  man 
could  lament  more  than  he  did  the  disastrous  event  in  Virginia : 
he  had  listened  with  indignation  to  invidious  comparisons 
which  had  arisen  during  the  allusions  to  this  alarming  stroke. 
Earl  Comwallis  fell  (unassisted  and  unsupported,)  not  ignobly ; 
but  by  the  united  arms  of  France  and  America;  not  in  the 
pride  of  presumption,  by  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  peasantry;  or 
by  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  country.  No,  he  fell  admired  and 
respected  by  the  enemy,  and  his  chains  were  wreathed  witk 
laurels!"  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  therefore^ 
**  by  wishing  that  he  might  live  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
valour  from  the  hands  of  a  deserving  and  gracious  King.  The 
gallant  Lord  was  an  ornament  to  his  in^ofession ;  and  he  would 
add  a  lustre  to  the  highest  dimity  which  could  be  conferred 
upcHi  him ;  while  the  sacred  and  applauding  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple would  sanctify  the  choice  of  their  sovereign." 

We  find  hfm  also,  about  this  period,  bu^y  employed  in 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  ordnance-board,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  tioble  friend  who  presided  over  it;  and  when  the  names 
of  the  opposition  are  recollected,  it  must  be  owned  that  it 
was  no  common  task  to  rebut  charges  at  once  urged  and 
adorned  by  all  the  powers  of  doquence,  while  an  applauding 
people  re-echoed  every  accusation  from  one  end  of  the  empire 
to  another. 

Tile  ministers  were  at  this  time  accused  of  having  4:011- 
s^nicted  useless  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham;  and  that,  too,  by  those  very  men  who  soon  afber 
consented  to  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  on  the  same 
account,  under  the  auspices  of  another  master-general.  It 
also  came  out  in  the  course  of  debate^  that  the  powder  fiur* 
nislied  to  Admiral  Barrington  was  notoriously  defective,  as 
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the  shot  fired  at  the  enemy  fell  short,  while  their  cannon-balls 
flew  over  the  mast-heads  of  the  British  squadron. 

The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  this  fact  was,  how- 
ever, quelled  by  the  secretary,  who  had  lately  set  the  House 
in  a  roi^r.  of  laughter,  by  comparing  some  of  the  adverse  party 
with  Serjeant  Kite,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer ;  they  "  eat,"  says 
he,  *'  ravelines  for  breakfast,  and  pick  theip  teeth  with  palli- 
sadoes !" 

He  now  obviated  the  charge  adduced  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Barr^,  by  stating  that  the  powder  in  question  was  French^  and 
not  English,  having  been  shipped  at  New  York;  and  added, 
that  it  was  afterwards  exchanged  on  being  proved  defective. 

But  the  batteries  of  the  minority  had  become  by  this  time 
too  ioif  and  their  gunpowder  too  strongs  for  the  ministry,  who 
were  now  obliged  to  retire.  We  accordingly  find  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  occupying  a  seat  on  the  opposition-bench,  and 
making,  instead  of  repelling,  charges. 

This  event  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  reaignati<m  of 
Lord  North,  who,  finding  the  people  weary  of  the  war,  and 
a  majority  collected  against  him'in  the  House  of  Conui^ons, 
had  thought  fit  to  withdraw.  As  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
however,  and  was  still  surrounded  in  his  retreat  by  a  host 
of  adherents,  he  soon  became  ej^tremely  formidable  to  the  new 
ministers. 

Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Courtenay  accompanied  him  into 
retirement ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  now  made  Mas^ 
ter  General,  in  which  office,  he  some  years  after  afforded  an 
ample  opportunity  for  attack,  by  his  large  eicpenditure,  and 
extravagant  plans  relative  to  internal  fortifications.  The  Op- 
position contended,  that  the  sums  wasted  at  Chatham  and 
Portsmouth  wouid  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  superior  to  that  <^ 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  if  his  new. projects  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, the  British  navy  would  not  only  be  crippled,  but  ai^- 
luhilated,  as  England  was  totally  incapable  of  such  expeosive 
exertions,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fortunately  both  for  them  and  the  nation,  they  obtained,  at 
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tfaifl  period,  the  asristance  of  an  officer*  of  engineers,  who  at-* 
tacked  the  new  Master-Greneral  in  an  able  and  intelligent  pam- 
phlet, which  finally  settled  that  great  problem  on  which  the 
question  of  fortifications  turned,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  gulph  before  them.  The  Duke  was  incapable, 
in  his  printed  answer,  to  contend  with  this  scientific  subaltern, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  House  of 
Commons  at  length,  by  a  memorable  vote,  which  was  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  put  an  end  to  all  the  schemes 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  acquired  the  name  of  "  Uncle  Toby.** 
It  is  painful  to  add,  tliat  the  gentleman  in  question  was  allow- 
ed to  fall  a  sacrifice ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  employ- 
ment, and  has  never  since  been  restored  to  the  service  ! 

Lord  Townshend  joined  with,  and  formed  part  of  the  coali- 
'tion-administration.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Courtenay  supported 
Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill ;  and  this  measure  proving  fii- 
tal  to  the  new  administration,  both  of  them  retired  once  more 
into  private  life.  The  court  was  prejudiced  against  the  late 
ministers,  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown ;  —  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  junction  of 
the  oppugner  of  the  American  war,  with  the  ostensible  author 
of  diat  long,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  contest ! 

In  1784«,  we  find  the  member  for  Tamworth  opposing  Mr. 
Pitt*s  commutation  act,  which  he  appositely  compared  with 
the  gabetle^  or  tax  then  laid  upon  salt  in  France ;  every  man 
being  obliged  to  take,  and  pay  for  a  certain  quantity,  whether 
he  used  it  or  not. 

In  1786,  as  has  been  already  stated,  he  boldly  and  warmly 
opposed  the  ruinous  plans  of  internal  fortifications  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  in  1788,  he  was  considered  a 
man  of  such  consequence,  that  his  name  was  added  to  the  list 
of  the  committee  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
late  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

When  the  estimate  of  the  ordnance  was  proposed  to  be 
voted  in  1788,  Mr.  Ck>urtenay  once  more  animadverted  with 
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oonuderable  severity,  upon  a  plan  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Mastei^General,  for  rairing  a  eorps  of  ardfi- 
cers,  who  were  to  be  subject  to  miCtary  kw,  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  and  not  admitted  into  die  seirice  under  the 
height  of  five  feet  ten  inches.  He  ridiculed  with  a  happy  ef- 
fect the  idea  <<  of  estimating  the  merit  of  biicklayers,  not  by 
their  skill  in  their  respective  trades,  but  by  their  nse;"  and 
observed,  ^^  diat  the  Master-Oenend  expected  men  who  could 
earn  halC-arcrown  per  diem  at  their  respective  trades,  to  enlist 
for  less  than  one-third  of  the  money,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
artificers  and  soldiers/'  This  was  afterwards  made  the  subject 
of  a  motion  of  censure  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1789,  when  the  estimates  came  be- 
fore the  House,  he  again  took  occasion  to  deUver  his  opinion, 

^'-Mr.  Conrtenay  said,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  custom* 
ary  practice  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  at  least  some  years  since. 
That  it  had  been  usual  for  the  board  to  have  a  plan  and  e^ 
timates  of  every  new  work  submitted  to  them.  If,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  same  mode  were  adopted,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  submit  the  estimate,  at  least,  to  Parliament.  If 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  ordnance  acted 
without  estimates,  undoubtedly  the  House  could  not  expect  to 
have  9ik  estimate  laid  on  the  table,  but  must  proceed,  if  they 
proceeded  at  all,  to  follow  the  noble  Duke,  and  take  their 
chance  of  the  ultimate  amount.  He  thought  the  Qiancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  supposed  the  probable  sum  to  be  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

**  He  reminded  the  House^  that  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
noble  Duke  applied  for  leave  to  fortify  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  much  the  same  arguments  in  support  of  the  pro- 
ject, were  urged  then,  as  had  been  that  day  advanced.  The 
first  sum  asked  was  a  specific  one ;  the  House  wished  to  have 
it  more  critically  ascertained,  and  remanded  the  consideration 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  the  second  sum  asked  was  much 
larger:  the  House  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  desired  that  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  i^  board  of  general  ofiicers.  In 
their  report,  a  still  more  considerable  sum^was  st^t|^^|^eces- 
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sary :  —  a  clear  proof  how  little  mere  assertion,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ordnance-Board,  was  to  be  relied  on.  Mere  assertion 
was  certainly  no  fit  ground  for  Parliiunent  to  proceed  upon. 

^*  If  the  plan  bef(»'e  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  really  the 
plan  of  the  engineers,  who  were  to  execute  the  works  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Courtenay  declared  he  should  have  the  bet- 
ter opinion  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  plans  of  fortifica- 
tion lately  submitted  to  parliament,  were  notoriously  the  plans 
t)f  the  noble  Duke  himself  and  the  engineers  were  merdy  left 
to  execute  them.  As  a  proof  of  that,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he 
would  mention  a  fact.  He  remembered  that  an  engineer  was 
to  be  sent  over  to  Africa  to  view  a  certain  situation,  and  exa- 
mine the  propriety  of  erecting  a  fort  there.  The  engineer 
went  over;  and,  on  his  return,  administration  having  under- 
gone a  change,  the  noble  Duke  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  he  altered  the  engineer's  plan,  and  adopted  a  plan 
of  his  own.  Colonel  Bramlin  was  then  at  the  Ordnance- 
Board,  and  incurred  the  noble  Duke's  displeasure,  because  he 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  his  plans. 

^^  He  said  he  would  mention  another  fact,  which  was  the  af- 
fair of  Fort  Cumberland,  the  estimate  of  the  expence  of  which 
iiad  been  equally  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  under  the 
noble  Dukes's  administration  of  the  Ordnance,  engineers  were 
solely  tx>nsidered  as  overseers,  and  permitted  to  superintend 
the  carrying  on  of  the  works  which  the  noble  Duke  had  plan- 
ned. It  was,  Mr.  Couitenay  contended,  a  fiiir  question  to  put 
to  the  Qiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance an  estimate  of  the  probable  expcince  of  the  intended 
works  in  the  West  Indies  before  them,  or  not  ?  If  they  had 
such  an  estimate,  and  it  were  concealed  from  that  House, 
4ihere  was  some  deception  in  the  business.  Mr.  Courtenay 
-conunented  on  part  of  Colonel  Phipp's  speech,  and  said,  with 
regard  to  his  argument  that  troops  became  better  from  being 
4»ent  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  he  supposed  he  borrowed  the 
idea  fi*om  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  at  War,  who  had 
•said,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  troops  were  promoted  by 
death! 
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^*  It  was,  he  maintained^  necessary  to  know  what  the  whole 
of  the  escpence  would  be  before  they  voted  any  money  on  ao- 
comit ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  resist  his  Honourable  Friend's  motion.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  number  of  papers  before  the  House,  which  shew- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance :  if  those  papers 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
deviated  from  all  his  boasted  plans  of  economy ;  that  in  most 
of  his  schemes  he  had,  with  a  lavish  and  improvident  htod, 
wasted  large  sums  of  public  money ;  and  that  by  laying  out 
large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  powder-mills,  he  had  raised  the 
price  of  powder  to  six  times  its  former  cost. 

"  Whether  tliis  was  done  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  or 
with  a  view  to  preveht  people'from  using  too  much  powder^ 
(which  they  might  be  inclined  to  do  were  it  continued  to  be 
cheap,)  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  knew  not ;  but  in  every  one  of 
the  noble  Duke's  schemes  he  asserted  that  there  would  be  dis- 
covered to  be  a  profosion  of  public  money.  When  he  said 
this,  he  declared  he  asserted  a  fact,  and  would  be  ready  to 
prove  what  he  said  on  any  future  day;  and  if  he  did  not  prove 
it  incontrovertibly,  he  would  allow  the  noble  Duke  deserved 
the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  mlscbnoeiTed- 
his  conduct  and  character." 

In  1 701,  when  die  injustice  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  so 
latefy  been  solemnly  recognized,  after  a  solemn  conference  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion and  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Cour-^ 
tenay  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  his  marked  abhorrence  of 
this  odious  traffic;  and  he  was  uniform,  in  his  opposition  to  a 
measure  which  is  now  universally  condemned. 

On  the  adjourned  debate  he  observed,  ^*  that  he  had  last 
night  heaid  the  eloquait,  pathetic,  and  forcible,  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,*  who  had  moved  the  question,  with 
much  sympathy  and  conviction.   That  sympathy  had  not  beeu 

•  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
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lessened,  nor' that  conviction  ronoved,  by  any  thing  vAdch  be 
had  rince  heard  on  the  other  side.  He  meant  now  only  ia 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  what  had  been  stated  by  an  Honour- 
able Baronet*,  and  another  Honourable  Member. f 
'  ^  It  had  been  said,  that  if  we  should  abandon  the  trade,  it 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  But  it  woold  be  recol- 
lected  with  what  approbation  the  motion  of  the  late  M •  Mira- 
beau  had  been  received  in  that  country,  for  abolishing  the 
trade ;  though  the  situation  of  their  colonies  abroad  might  not 
have  rendered  it  prudent  for  them  to  have  carried  the  measure 
into  immediate  execution. 

<<  Yet  even  though  the  trade  should  not  be  abandoned  by 
other  nations,  yet,  if  justice  required  its  abolition,  we  ought 
not  to  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  part  whiclvwe  were  to  act. 

'<  But  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  trade  was  conducted  upon 
principles  of  humanity.  This,  indeed,  was  a  new  species  of  hu* 
manity.  The  humanity  had  been  stated  to  consist  in  rescuing 
the  negroes  from  their  wretched  situation  at  home.  Yes,  they 
rescued  them  from  their  situation  at  hcHne;  and,  no  donbt, 
mudi  credit  was  due  to  their  humanity  for  the  treatment  which 
the^  substituted  in  their  colonies  !  The  principle  <^  a  samge 
war,  it  had  been  stated,  was  a  general  massacre,  lliis,  how« 
ever,  was  not  the  &ci,  as  would  appear  from  the  accounts  of 
travellers :  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  adopted  their  cap- 
tives into  their  own  fimiilies;  and,  so  &r  from  massacring  the 
women  and  children,  they  afibrded  them  the  protection  which 
the  weakness  of  sex,  or  age  demanded.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  kidnap{»ng  prevailed. 

^  It  had  been  said,  that  those  were  sold  as  slaves  who  had 
been  guilty  of  adultery.  It  was  a  circumstance  worth  being 
remarked,  that  every  man  was  allowed  six  wives.  And  though 
tliis  numb^  could  not  be  supposed  to  leave  much  inducement 
to  the  crimen  yet  it  might  naturally  be  expected  to  render  the 
wives  more  jealous.  The  husband  knew  that  he  had  six  wives| 
but  the  wives  knew  that  they  had  only  one  husband. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Youitg.  f  Mr.  CtMrthornt. 
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*^  It  bad  been  likewise  said^  that  it  was  not  very  probable 
that  the  crime  of  witchcraft  should  afford  a  pretext  for  any 
being  sold  into  slayeiy.  Those  who  could  reason  upon  this 
improbability^  shewed  themselves  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  the 
crime  of  witchcraft  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formation. No  less  than  sixty  informations  were  then  given  by 
one  man. 

<^  An  hcmourable  member  had  contended  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  twenty- 
six  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  he  dared  say  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  sanctioned  by  fifty-six 
acts  of  Parliament. 

<^  It  had  been  stated  that  the  pulpit  had  been  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  attack  upon  the  slave-trade.  If  this  was  really 
the  case^  he  was  happy  to  understand  that  the  pulpit  had  been 
so  well  employed  But  he  was  rather  apt  to  be  doubtftil  of  the 
&ct|  as  he  knew  that  clergymen  had  obtained  preferment  for 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  negroes  were  predestined  to 
alavery,  and  making  the  planters  and  slave-dealers  a  species  of 
scriptural  aristocrats ;  yet  he  doubted  not,  that  when  the  bill 
was  carried  to  the  other  House,  the  Bishops  would  rise  up  wiSth 
that  brave  and  virtuous  indignation  by  which  th^  wercr  imi- 
Ibrmly  distinguished,  to  abolish  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice^  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

^*  Every  member  would  recollect  that  on  his  vote  this  jiight 
depended  the  haj^iness  of  millions ;  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
sanction  a  measure,  whose  beneficial  consequences  would  be  felt 
over  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  would  sow 
the  seeds  of  civilization,  and  establish  the  first  principles  of  hu- 
manity in  regions  where  they  were  formerly  unknown." 

A  new  and  important  epoch  now  occurred  in  the  history^ 
both  civil  and  political,  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  fiunilies  and  friends  were  alike  divided; 
and  while  some  were  actuated  by  interested  views,  the  ccmduct' 
of  others  was  regulated  by  purer  and  more  honourable  motives* 
The  path  of  ambition  was  now  once  nlore  hdd  open  to  Mr.. 
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Courtenay;  but  he  preferred  what  he  considered  as  his  duty, 
even  to  his  personal  attachments,  as  well  as  private  interests  ; 
and  this  in  a  gentleman  with  an  increasing  family,  and  a  scanty 
fortune,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  been  no  comimon  sa- 
crifice to  principle. 

He  accordingly  opposed  Mr.  Pitt  in  most  of  the  early  meap- 
sures  adopted  by  him  towards  France ;  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  1 794,  to  arm  Government  with  new  and  additional 
powers,  he  strongly  opposed  the  measure.  Mr.  Courtenay,  on 
this  occasion,  commenced  his  speech  with  an  ironical  euloginm 
on  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Mr.  Canning : 

**  He  admired  them,"  he  said,  "  exceedingly ;  but  he  did  not 
know,  whether  he  most  admired  the  arguments  he  displayed,  or 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  defended  his  right  honourable 
firiend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  An  honourable 
firiend  of  his  (Mr.  Grey)  had  pointed  out  a  fact,  and  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  confessed  it,  by  admitting  that  the  Minister 
was  an  apostate ;  and,  through  complaisance,  had  asserted 
that  he  himself  was  one  also.  He  had  declared  his  friend 
guilty,  and  taken  guilt  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He  had  con- 
cluded (Mr.  Courtenay  observed),  by  professing  that  he  partici- 
pated in  his  right  honourable  friend's  disgrace;  and  pledged 
himself,  that  if  he  should  hereafter  resume  his  former  princi- 
ples, he  should  incur  the  same  penalty.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  attached  to  his  friend,  as  necessary,  probably,  to 
promote  his  varying  fortune  and  opinions : 

<*  Thus  a  light  straw,  whirl'd  round  with  ev'ry  blast, 
Is  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last." 

"  With  regard  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced,  he 
must  say,  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  syllable  uttered  that 
could  make  him  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  measure  in  debate. 

"  After  bestowing  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  had  pronounced 
it  the  palladium  of  English  liberty;  an  act  that  never  ought  to 
be  repealed;  nor,  indeed,  should  any  Englishman,  who  knew 
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the  value  of  his  liberty,  suffer  it  even  to  be  suspended,  however 
short  the  time  proposed. 

"  Nothing  could  justify  the  suspension  but  great  and  inuni* 
nent  danger  to  the  state,  and  the  actual  existence  of  rebellion. 
During  the  rebellion  of  174-5,  the  people  were  not  only  noto- 
riously disaffected  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  but  religion  was 
mixed  with  their  disaffection.  The  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings  influenced  men's  minds;  and  everything 
dangerous  was  expected  to  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  those 
troublesome  times.     Yet  no  suspension  took  place. 

"  When  the  act  was  suspended  during  the  American  war, 
America  was  voted  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion :  it  was  con- 
ceived at  that  time  that  several  persons  might  come  over  and 
influence  men's  minds;  Lord  North,  however,  introduced  a 
clause,  that  the  penalties  of  the  bill  should  not  attach  to  any  per- 
son who  had  not  been  for  a  limited  time  but  of  the  kingdom; 

**  Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  that  the  report  presented  by  the 
secret  committee,  did  not  state  any  distribution  of  arms  to  have 
taken  place,  neither  did  it  mention  that  any  correspondence 
had  been  kept  up  with  the  enemy.  He  said,  that  even  Mr. 
Reeves  had  not  produced  any  evidence  on  the  sutgect ;  and  if 
a  witness  had  been  suborned  merely  to  sanction  the.  danger 
which  Ministers  professed  to  apprehend,  he  should  conceive  it 
nothing  more,  on  their  part,  than  ^'piom  fraud.      »  - 

'^  From  considering  the  circumstances  in  their  present  point 
of  view,  he  must  aver,  that  there  was  no  just  or  good  ground  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  was  free  to  con- 
fess, that  it  was  one  of  the  artful  delusions  which  had  been  prac- 
tised before,  merely  to  agitate  and  alarm  the  public  mind,  to 
turn  it  aside,  and  divert  it  from  reflecting  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  war.  It  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  social  intercourse 
between  men,  and  to  make  each  person  afraid  to  trust  his 
neighbour.  It  had  been  reported  that  morning,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  since  discovered  further  matter,  and  were  in  full 
possession  of  competent  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous 
and  alarming  conspiracy ;  but  as  that  proof  was  not  brought 
forward,  he  had  a  right  to  infer  the  direct  contj^ry :  that  on 
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further  examination  no  such  proof  would  be  found*  He  de» 
dared  himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  H[is  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters could  adopt  those  measures  which  they  so  much  reprobated 
in  a  neighbouring  country :  for  certainly  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  in  France  by  Barrere  and  Robespierre/' 

When  the  same  subject  was  again  canvassed  (Dec  21,1 798), 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  visited  some  of  the  prisoners  xx)nfin- 
ed  subsequently  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows : 

«  Every  member  of  this  House  must  venerate  a  law  which  se- 
cured the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen,  a  law  which  every 
political  writer  has  made  the  subject  of  his  highest  eulogium, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  Great  Britain.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  urge  to  the 
House,  that  this  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty  ought  to  be 
touched  with  a  ddicate  hand,  and  that  nothing  but  .the  most 
obvious  necessity  should  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  its  suspen- 
sion. I  cannot,  therefore^  give  my  assent  to  a  measure,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  people  for  a  still  longer  pe- 
riod, of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  handed  down  to  them  hf 
their  ancestors,  which,  while  it  is  allowed  to  oporate^  affords 
personal  protection  to  eveiy  individual,  and  which  at  one  time 
rendered  the  liberties  of  this  countiy  paramount  to  those  of 
any  other  country  upon  earth. 

«<  <  We  must  admire^'  says  an  el^^ant  and  philosophical 
writer,  (Dr.  Ferguson,)  <  as  the  keystone  of  dvil  liberty,  the 
statute  which  forces  the  secrets  of  every  prison  to  be  revealed, 
the  cause  of  every  commitment  to  be  declared,  and  the  person 
of  the  accused  to  be  produced,  that  he  may  daitn  his  enlarge- 
ixk&at  or  his  trial  within  a  limited  time.  No  wiser  forms  were 
ever  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  power.'  It  is  upon  an  institu- 
tion like  this  that  those  statesmen  who  wish  to  subvert  liberty 
will  naturally  commence  their  attacks.  It  has  often  been  as- 
sailed, and,  as  the  same  author  well  observes,  ^  It  requires  a, 
fabric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  turbulent  and  refractory  zeal 
of  this  fortunate  people^  to  secure  its  effects.'    I  am  muchafraid 
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thct  this  turbulent  spirit  no  longer  exists :  if  it  had^  the  Ho- 
nourable Oenileman  would  not  have  been  sucoessfiil  in  this 
measure. 

**  Bat  let  us  look  at  the  eflfects  whidi  the  suspension  of  this 
sfct  has  produced.  A  number  of  persons  were  arrested  last 
year ;  I  believe^  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty :  has  there  not 
been  time  to  bring  them  to  trial?  To  have  arraigned  and 
convicted  these  persons  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the 
best  reason  that  could  be  urged  for  continuing  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act.  Two  terms  have^  however,  elapsed 
without  an  attempt  being  made  to  try  one  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  confined  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
given  to  the  executive  government.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  continuing  this  power  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty's  ministers.  Has  there 
lately  existed  any  symptom  of  rebelliim,  or  have  any  insurrec- 
tions taken  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  country  ?  On  the  coo* 
trary,  I  believe  the  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  to 
me  cannot  point  out  any  period  since  the  Revolution,  when 
more  loyalty  and  more  attachment  to  the  government  were 
displayed  than  at  present.  It  surely  will  not  be  pretended 
that  we  have  now  any  thing  to  fear  from  invasion.  The  fleets 
of  the  enemy  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  country  is  covered 
with  soldiers :  I  believe  we  have  not  less  than  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  Now,  under  all  these 
circumstance,  protected  by  such  a  forces  and  by  the  general 
disposition  of  the  people,  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  secured  against 
aU  dangers  from  without,  why  continue  to  suspend  an  act  upon 
which  die  liberty  of  the  subject  depends  ? 

^*  There  is  another  reason  I  shall  state  to  the  House  why  I 
think  the  suq>en8ion  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act  ought  to  ceas^ 
and  I  state  it  upon  good  information.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  important  information  to  give,  I  should  not 
trouble  die  House  widi  any  remarks  on  the  subject.  Was  it 
not  fi>r  this  consideration,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  hold 
up  my  &int  and  glimmering  rush-light,  when  the  great  and 
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splendid  luminary  of  Opposition  is  withdrawn.  The  reason  i« 
this ;  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the  act,  which  it  is  now- 
proposed  you  shall  continue,  are  most  cruelly  used.  I  do  not 
a98ert  this  from  hearsay,  but  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. Having  heard  a  great  many  reports  respecting  their  si- 
tuation, I  resolved  to  go  and  see  them,  and  inquire  intb  the 
fact.  An  Honourable  Friend  of  mine  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  was 
rather  cavalierly  treated  when  he  hinted  at  the  situation  in 
which  these  unfortunate  men  were  placed,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  c^  the  question.  I  procured  an  or- 
der from  a  magistrate,  and  I  went  to  see  the  prison,  in  com- 
pany with 'my  Honourable  Friend  and  another  gentl^nan,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  this  House,  but  who  is  distinguished'  by  his 
humanity,  and  by  relieving  many  distressed  families  of  p^ersons 
imprisoned  under  this  act,  on  the  information  of  spies*  But 
I  shall  make  no  invidious  observations  on  this  subject.  I 
ought  to  recollect,  that  I  lately  (in  a  high  court  of  justice) 
heard  an  eulogium  pronounced  on  spies  and  informers,  who 
were  hailed  as  the  guardians  of  the  state,  as  the  tutelary- dei-^ 
ties  of  the  constitution.  If  they  betrayed  their  former  asso- 
ciates, treason  was  sublimed  into  Idyalty,  and  treachery  into 
virtue,  as  if  poison  could  be  medicated  by.  additional  venom. 

<^  I  went  to  visit  the  prison ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  found 
the  reports  that  had  reached  me,  of  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons under  confinement,  had  been  exaggerated  —  {a  cry  of 
hear  I  hear ! )  Yes,  they  were  exaggerated  !  for  had  they  been 
ti*ue,  the  cruelties  exercised  in  this  prison  would  have  far  ex*' 
ceeded  any  oppression  that  ever  was  committed  under  the  hor- 
rible tyranny  of  Robespierre.  Still,  however,  I  must  say,  that 
their  situation  was  extremely  wretched,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  unexampled  in  severity  and  rigour. 
I  found  them  without  fire  and  without  candle,  denied  every 
kuid  of  society,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain,  which  in  that'ln-^ 
clement  season  (it  was  about  a  month  ago)  entered  by  the  iron 
bars  of  their  cells,  only  allowed  to  breathe  the  air  out  of  their 
cells  for  about  an  hour,  denied  every  comfort,  every  innocent 
amusement,  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  each  others  unijl 
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each  ni^t  locked  up  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.'.  Now  I 
appeal  to  'the-  ^ritlemen  who  hear  m^  whether  they  could 
have  hna^fied  that  such  a  practice  existed  in  this' country, 
and  whether  they  think  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  treat- 
ing state-prisoners  in  this  manner.  ..'.«. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  His  Majesty's  ministers  were  privy 
to  those  proceedings.  I  cannot  suppose  diat  the  usage  these 
unfortunate  men  experienced  was  known  to  any  person  in  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  severity  they  expeiienced  was  greater 
than  I  can  describe  it,  and  such  as,'  for  the  sake  of  humanity^ 
and  the  honour  of  the.  country,  I  should  hope  will  not  again 
be  pennitted.  Among  the  prisoners,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  I  wafi  acquainted  above' thirty  years  ago;  an  officer  dis- 
tinguished in  the  service,  and  amiable  in  his  character  and 
manners  —  I  mean  Colonel  Despard.  I  am  happy,  however^ 
to  state,  that  I  understand  his  situation  has  since  been  ame^ 
lionfted.  I  am  told  he  has  lately  been  put  into  a  room  with  a 
fire;  and. this  diange,  I  am  informed,  he  owes  to  the  hun^ane 
ititerference  of  Mr.  John  Reeves.  Till  the  25rti  of  last  month, 
he  was  boiled  in  a  solitary  cell, 'where  even  his  wife' was  not 
4iBbwed  to  visit  him,  though  we  were:^  These  cells  are  so  cold, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  exist  in 
them.  The  cold  may,  in  some  degree,  be  tempered  by  closing 
the'  wooden  shutters ;  but  if  the  unhappy  prisoner  wishes  to 
-be  cbeared  by  the  air  and  the  light  of  heaven,  he  jnaust  admit 
liie  rain  and  chilliiig  blasts  of  winter  at  the  same  time.  This 
visage  appeared  to  nie  to  extraordinary,  that  I  was  at  some 
trouUe  in  inquiring  of  several  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law,  if  ever  they  had  known  of  such  practices  in 
lliis  country.  They  umformly  answered,  that  they  never  heard 
of  siieh  severity;  that'they'considered  the  treatment^I  had  de- 
scribed to  be  altogether  unprecedented ;  and  that  they  could 
not  imagine  that  any  men  were  used  in  such  a  manner  in  this 
cottotry. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  House, 

ihat  the  prison  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that  which  Is 

\Comitatoly  called  the  Bdstille^  {Acty^  hear!  hear!)  Do  gen- 
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tlemen  doiUbt  it  ?  I  can  assure  tbem  it  is  very  well  known  by 
that  name.  When  I  took  a  coach  in  Oxford-road,  in  order 
to  visit  the  prison,- 1  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to>the 
BastUle.  ^  Very  well.  Sir/  was  the  answer  I  received.  Being 
curious  to  know  whether  he  really  understood  the  place  I 
wanted  to  go  to  by  this  name,  I  said,  <  You  know  it  then  T 
<  O  yes,  I  know  it  —  why  every  body  knows  the  BasdUe  in 
Cold-bath«fields.'  Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  name 
should  have  been  given  to  this  prison,  for  when  another  Bas-* 
tille  formerly  existed  under  a  certain  regular  gaoernment^  which 
some  gentlemen  pretend  very  much  to  admire^  state-prisoners 
were  treated  better  there  than  they  have  been  treated  in  this* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  incpiired  under  whose  direction  this  prison 
is  placed.  I  understand  that  some  Reverend  Gentlemen  are 
among  the  magistrates  who  manage  it ;  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
I  do  not  mean  to  speak  in  any  way  resembling  terms  of  disre- 
apect.  I  dare  say  they  act  from  the  purest  motives.  Perhaps 
they  kindly  subjected  these  prisoners  to  so  much  pain  in  this 
worlds  that  the  less  punishment  might  be  inflicted  oa  them  in 
the  next  {A  ay  of  hear  J  hear!)  Well,  if  this  motive  does 
not  please  gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  it  Let  them  assign  a  bet- 
ter if  they  can,  and  I  shall  give  up  this ;  but  I  assure  them  it 
is  the  best  I  can  think  of. 

^<  But  it  is  not  to  persons  suspected  of  state  crimes  alone 
that  the  rigour  I  have  described  is  extended.  Many  other  pefw 
90ns,  charged  with  offences  of  various  descriptions,  und^go  the 
same  treatment  A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  sell- 
ing a  pamphlet  called  the  Rights  of  Citizenship,  has  been  con- 
fined in  one  of  these  cells.     His  name  is  Smith. 

'^  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  a  man  convicted  of  a  libel  ought  to  be  punished.  To 
be  sqiarated  from  his  fiimily,  and  shut  up  in  an  ordinary  gaol, 
during  the  time  of  his  sentence^  one  would  think  a  su£Bcient 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  under  this  regimen  the  culprit 
was  not  only  prevented  from  exercising  his  industry  to  support 
a  wife  and  children,  but  his  health  is  destroyed,  and  perhaps 
his  mind  deranged,  for  it  would  not  be  at  all  sunrising  if 
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persons  in  sudb  a  situation  vrere  afflicted  with  insanity.  I  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  state,  that  this  poor  man  was  some  time 
ago,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  removed  from  his  cell, 
and  placed  in  the  sick«ward,  and,  as  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment is  nearly  expired,  and  the  sending  him  back  to 
his  cell  might  occasion  a  relapse,  he  is,  I  understand,  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sick-ward  until  he  is  dis« 
charged.  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
this  act  of  humanity. 

<*  The  next  person  whose  case  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  a 
disorderly  woman,  as  she  was  called^^^hat  is,  one  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures  who  walk  the  streets.  She  was  not 
convicted  of  any  felony,  but  she  was  confined  in  a  cold  damp 
cell.  She  was  at  the  same  time  ill  of  that  disease  with  which 
women  of  the  town  are  pretty  frequently  afflicted.  I  leave  it 
to  the  humanity  of  the  house,  whether  it  is  proper  to  place  this 
poor  unfortunate  woman  in  a  situation,  which,  added  to  the 
▼iruloice  of  her  disorder,  was  likely  to  endanger  her  life.  Li 
another  dismal  cell  I  found  a  boy,  confined  there  for  disobe* 
dience  to  his  master,  a  punishment  which  I  believe  was  never 
before  heard  of  for  an  offence  of  the  kind. 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  spectacles  I  witnessed  on  this  visit. 
I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  any  abuses  which  may  exist 
will  be  corrected  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
Majesty's  ministers.  Indeed,  I  am  informed,  that  the  state 
prisoners  are  now  removed  into  a  warm  room,  where  they 
have  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that  they  are  rendered 
as  comfortable  as  a  situation  of  confinement  will  admit;  but 
what  I  have  stated  to  the  House  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  my 
honourable  friend  was  not  misinformed,  when  he  hinted  that 
the  state  prisoners  were  improperly  treated.  For  a  complaint 
of  this  kind,  I  sincerely  believe,  there  can  only  be  a  foundation 
when  the  circumstances  are  unknown  to  His  Majesty*s  mini- 
sters.  State  prisoners  are  more  particularly  under  their  care^ 
rince  they  are  confined  in  consequence  of  warrants  from  the 
secretary  of  state;  there  can,  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  thrt 
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ministers  are  desirous  they  should  not  be  treated  with  onj 
unnecessary  severity. 

<<  With  regard  to  any  farther  arguments  that  I  might  be 
able  to  urge  against  the  bill,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  little 
or  no  -weight  with  the  House,  I  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
state  them :  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  lamenting  that 
an  honourable  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  humanity,  has 
not  visited  this  prison.  I  am  convinced  that  honourable 
gentleman's  principles  of  Vital  Christianity^  (pinciples  which 
indeed  I  have  read  in  his  book)  would  have  induced  him  to 
exert  himself  to  am^^rate  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
people.  I  am  certain,^  however,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  not  any  longer  suffer  it  to  be  said  by  the  unfortunate, 

*  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me  not.'  I  wish  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  been  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  this 
prison.  I  am  certain  that  his  feelings  would  have  been  greatly 
affected,  and  then  his  eloquence  in  describing  them  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  any  thing  the  House  has  yet 
heard  on  the  subject." 

•  A  magistrate  who  was  then  member  for  Middlesex,  having 
delivered  an  opinion  calculated  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of 
the  keeper*  of  Cold  Bath  Fields,  as  well  as  the  odious  mea- 
sure of  solitary  imprisonmnet,  this  produced  a  reply. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Mainwaring  had 
said  respecting  Mr.  Howard's  opinion,  that  solitary  punish- 
ment should  be  a  commutation  of  death,  quoted  his  letter  to 
Earl  Bathurst,  President  of  the  G)uncil,  in  which  he  begged 
His  Majesty's  permission  to  resign  his  situation  as  one  of  the 
committee,  because  his  ideas  were  not  adopted,  nor  his  plans 
executed. 

"  Let  not  the  manes  of  Mr.  Howard  be  injuriously  invoked, 
then,  to  sanction  oppression  and  justify  cruelty !"  saidhe^  May 
20,  1799. 

<*  What  was  the  disinterested  philanthropist's  opinion  on  the 

«  "  W^K  tbe  chargM  adduced  agunst  Aris  well  ibajided  ?  And  wtt  he  not  antU 
lately  keeper  of  thia  eame  odious  jail  ?" 
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subject  ?  Gendemeo  should  have  known  Hs  sentiments  before 
they  so  triumphandy  and  peremptorily  appealed  to  his  autho- 
rity. His  own  words  are :  *  General  heads  of  regulation 
proposed  to  be  established  in  penitentiary  houses  or  houses  of 
correction  (used  by  Mr.  Howard  as  sjmonimous  terms):  fuel, 
what  kind  and  quantity ;  flues  or  stoves  to  warm  the  cells  in 
winter ;  hot  provisions  daily ;  breakfast,  dinner,  siqpper,  &c.' 

**  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  such  was  Mr.  Howard's  idea, 
and  sudi  his  designed  regulations  for  penitentiary  houses  — 
*  To  which  (says  he),  however  (with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  always  distinguished  him),  I  should  wish  that  none  but 
old  hardened  offenders,  and  those  who  have,  as  the  laws  now 
stand,  forfeited  their  lives  by  robbery,  house-breaking)  and 
similar  crimes,  should  be  committed.  Here,  then,  it  is  evident 
for  what  purposes  Mr.  Howard  designed  to  have  penitentiary 
hcNises,  or  houses  of  correction,  constructed.  But  the  pri- 
soners committed  to  Clerkenwell  are  treated  for  petty  offences, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  with  a  degree  of  severity 
and  rigour  much  beyond  what  Mr.  Howard  even  thought 
sufficient  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals 
who  had  forfeitcxi  their  lives.  Nay,  farther ;  this  place,  which 
has  been  styled  a  Bastille  (a  name  he  thought  too  good  for  it) 
has  been  converted  into  a  state  prison;  and  persons  taken  up 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason  have  been  doomed  to  languish  in 
those  miserable,  solitary  cells,  in  cold  and  darkness,  inter- 
dicted from  fire  and  candle.  Such  is  the  boasted  humanity, 
such  the  eKecutive  lenity,  exercised  in  consequence  of  tho 
susp^iaion  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  by  His  Majesty^s  secretary 
of  state.  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  invidiously  to 
censure  the  Duke  of  Portland;  he  must  have  either  been 
deceived,  or  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Still,  however,  there 
were  persons  confined  there,  on  the  accusation  of  base  in- 
formers, who  langui^ed  in  that  dismal  situation,  and  where^ 
for  three  days  in  a  week  (by  the  rules  of  the  prison),  they  had 
nothing  but  bread  and  water.  But  it  seems  that  venial  in- 
fiMmers,  paid  and  employed  as  such,  were  now  to  be  ccaisi- 
dered  as  the  guardians  of  the  constitution.  He  (Mr.  Courtenay) 
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had  heard  an  eloquent  eulogium  delivered  with  great  gra- 
vity and  dignity  at  a  solemn  trial  in  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  it  was  attempted  to  sublime  sedition  into  trea- 
son, and  exalt  informers  to  the  honourable  rank  pf  guar- 
dians of  the  state.  An  informer  (by  this  new  fiction  jn  law) 
.might  convert  his  former  treasons  into  loyalty,  by  turning 
king's  evidence ;  and  his  traitorous  depravities,  into  patriotic 
virtues. 

^  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  subject,  as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  contradict  the  accurate 
statements  of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  that  energy,  precision,  and  elo- 
quence^ peculiar  to  him*  It  was  too  evident  that  persons 
were  taken  up  on  vague  and  futile  information,  and  that 
ministers  were  afraid  and  ashamed  to  bring  them  to  trial,  but 
liberated  many  of  them  privately  by  an  arret  of  state  ad- 
dressed to  governor  Aris;  and  so  glad  and  desirous  was  the 
secretary  to  get  rid  of  these  dangerous  conspirators,  that  even 
one  of  their  own  thief-takers  had  been  known,  generously  «nd 
humanely,  to  have  given  bail  for  the  prisoners,  probably  by  a 
confidential  intimation  fromr  high  authority. 

^^  Such  has  been  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  present  administration  by  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas^corpus  act,  an  act  justly  styled  the  palladium  of  Bri- 
tish liberty,  an  act  which  was  always  esteemed  the  strongest 
discriminating  feature  between  the  English  and  French  mo- 
narchy. The  governor  of  this  prison,  from  the  history  and 
apology  of  his  conduct,  it  seems,  had  been  a  baker,  which 
accounted  professionally  for  the  loaves  with  which  the  prison 
was  supplied  being  above  weight.  Another  instance  of  his  hu- 
manity, mentioned  by  a  worthy  magistrate  (Mr.  Mainwaring)« 
was  his  borrowing  the  prisoners'  money,  hot  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  any  indulgence  to  his  creditors,  but  pfierely  to  pay 
them  interest  for  their  money,  which  was  laid  out  in  building 
housed :  for  this  governor  and  baker  was  also  an  architect. 
One  gentleman  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  cells  were  too 
^^g^l  upon  this  principle,  then^  the  dimensions  ought  to  be 
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reduced  to  what  was  barely  sufficient  to  contain  a  human 
body,  a  regulation  that  would-  abundantly  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  prisoners,  as  every  man  would  then  be  his 
own  warming-pan. 

**  Mr.  Courtenay  next  commented  on  the  case  rf  the  hack- 
ney coachman,  who  had  been  detained  six  months  in  Cold-bath- 
fields  prison,  on  the  complaint  of  a  gentleman,  for  refusing  to 
take  a  fare  when  his  horses  were  lame  and  unfit  for  work* 
If  such  a  piece  of  injustice  had  been  committed  by  Robes- 
pierre, what  indignation  and  clamour  it  would  have  excited ! 
It  would  have  procured  the  minister  another  million  fi'om  the 
dty,  or,  at  the  time  of  the  income  tax,  would  have  raised  the 
amount  of  its  produce. 

<^  But  it  seemed  that  the  conduct  of  Gaoembr  Aris  (for  this, 
in  these  days,  when  titles  were  distributed  so  liberally,  was  hts 
appellation,)  was  thought  worthy  to  continue  him  in  office. 
Instead  of  an  address  for  his  removal,  probably  a  motibn  of 
thanks  would  be  proposed  !^ 

In  1790,  soon  after  the  fortunate  completion  of  the  Spanish 
convention,  Mr.  Courtenay,  then  M.P.  for  Appleby,  set  the 
whole  House  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Mr.  Ktt,  the  Chancdlor 
of  the  Exchequer,  having  proposed  a  new  tax  upon  beer,  with 
his  usual  gravity  and  eloquence ;  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
addressed  himself  to  the  minister  in  a  gay  and  facetious  tone 
of  voice.  After  alluding  to  the  late  expensive  and  useless 
armament,  which,  he  hinted,  had  rather  rendered  the  adminis- 
tration unpopular;  Mr.  Courtenay  ironically  observed,  <^  that 
lest  the  people  should  forget  his  merits  on  a  late  memorable 
occasion,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  him, 
had  instituted  this  new  tax,  as  if  on  purpose  to  commemorate 
them :  for  no  merry  draught  would  be  unaccompanied  with 
his  health,  his  name  would  be  toasted  with  additional  energy, 
while  his  fame,  in  consequence  of  the  new  tax  would  for 
ever  float  in  an  ocean  of  ale  !" 

In  April,  1791,  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  slave  trader 
Mr.  Courtenay  again  expressed  his  hatred  to  it  with  great 
force,  and  desired  <*  every  member  to  recollect,  that  on  his 
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Totetbis  night  dep^ded  the  happinese  of  millions:  that  it  wa« 
in  his  power  to  sanction  a  measure,  the  beneficial  Qcmsequences 
of  which  would  be  felt  over  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  ^ob^ 
and  ^tablish  the  first  principles  of  humanity^  in  regions  where 
^ey  were  fcmnerly  unknown.'^ 

In  1 797,  he  was  one  of  the  minority  of  93  to  258,  on  Mr. 
Gfrey^s  motion  for  parliamentary  reform;  and  in  1802,  we 
find  him  supporting  the  bill  for  preventing  bull«-baiting,  &c* 
Chi  this  occadon,  he  proved  very  witty  on  Mr.  Windham,  who 
appeared  to  advocate  the  custom,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  ^*  that 
jacobinism  and  methodism  were  both  leagued  to  pull  it  down." 
.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  we 
find  the  member  for  Appleby,  supporting  the  navy  commis- 
sion bills;  and  in  March,  1803,  he  voted  with  the  minority, 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establishmeid;. 

In  1804,  he  sided  with  those  who  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  then  board  of  Admiralty;  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  he  divided  against  the  additional  defence  bill ; 
in  Februaiy,  1805,  he  joined  Mr.  Grey,  relative  to  the  Spa- 
nish papers ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he.  formed  one 
of  the  majority,  who  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Melville. 

On  the  diange  of  administration  in  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr. 
Comienay  became  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  a  place  of 
1600/.  per  annum,  and  afber  enjoying  this  for  only  a  few 
months,  retired  from  public  life. 

.  No  sooner  did  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  fiJsely 
promise  an  auspicious  day,  than  Mr.  Courtenay  hailed  the 
great  event  as  a  most  grateful  and  beneficent  circumstance  for 
the  whole  human  race.  It  was  no  fiiuit  of  his  if  he  was  de- 
oeived;  and  even  after  all  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  imd  Ma- 
rat, he  boldly  contended,  that  the  abuse  of  liberty,  like  die 
abuse  of  religion,  constitutes  no  argument  against  the  practice 
of  either.  The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the  division  of 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  n^o  slavery  in  the  French  colonies^ 
were  events  which  he  oontax^lated  widi  a  delight  approximatr 
ing  to  rapture. 
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Not  content  with  viewing  the  revolntionaTy  struggle  at  a 
flifltance,  he  refHiired  to  Paris  in  1792)  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  contemplating  the  memorable  characters  and  eyents, 
on  the  spot  After  this  he  crossed  the  Alps,  visited  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  on  his  return,  found  his  country  engaged  in 
a  contest,  which  he  had  alike  foreseen  and  deprecated* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  boldly,  but  unavailingly,  as- 
sailed the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  and  on  every 
<^portunity,  both  spoke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  peace,  which 
in  his  opinion  would  rescue  our  finances  from  thraldom,  and 
our  nation  from  reproach. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Courtenay  addicted  himself  chiefl 
to  poetry.  Notwithstanding  he  was  of  a  good  family  himsd^ 
yet  no  one  was  more  eager  to  ridicule  the  exclusive  preten- 
sions set  up,  by  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  high 
descent.  The  expression  of  the  '*  Swinish  multitude^''  also, 
applied  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  great  body  of 
the  pec^le,  excited  his  indignation. 

From  Paris  he  accordingly  writes  as  follows:  and  affeots 

to  lament  all  the  changes  that  had  occurred ; 

% 
**  All  order  is  lost^  no  distinctions  remain 

Crosses^  ribbands,  and  titles,  no  rev*rence  obtain, 

Yet  these  innovators,  whose  crimes  I  detest, 

Say  mortals  are  equal  —  the  best  are  the  best ; 

In  some  things  they're  equal,  as  ev'ry  one.  knows, 

Each  man  has  two  arms,  two  legs,  and  one  nose ; 

And  of'  the  same  blood  is  xhepoissarde  and  madam, 

If  we  foolishly  wander  to  Eve  and  to  Adam : 

But  who  can  e'er  doubt,  where  nobility  shines, 

That  the  blood  in  its  course  both  ferments  and  refines ; 

Impregnate  with  virtue  it  splendidly  flows, 

Though  from  the  same  source  it  congenially  rose ; 

So  parsnips  and  carrots  a  spirit  produce, 

But  the  flavoar  and  strength  are  confin'd  to  the  juice : 

Tho'  meteors  from  dunghills  with  lustre  arise, 

Is  the  filth  left  behind  like  the  flame  in  the  skies  ? 

As  the  blosoms  and  fruit  the  sweet  nobles  we  see ; 

Like  the  clod,  Ae  mere  vulgar  should  nourish  tbe^trec. 
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ComtCy  prince^  and  marquis,  are  somewhat  diyinef 
And  the  multitude  sure  little  better  than  swine : 
Then  on  this  great  topic  let's  have  no  more  babble. 
For  the  nobles  are  nobles^  the  people  are  rabble." 

The  following  verses,  descriptive  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
Johnsonian  school,  possess,  perhaps,  a  far  better  claim  to 
praise,  than  any  of  his  numerous  little  poems  arising  out  of 
the  incidents  of  the  passing  day : 

**  But  hark,  he  sings !  the  strain  e*en  Pope  admires ; 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 
Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays, 
And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise ; 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age, 
And  Shakespeare's  sun  relumes  the  douded  sta^» 

**  By  Nature's  gifts  ordainM  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raphael  rise ; 
Hence  Reynold's  pen,  with  ^Reynold's  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Burney  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear, 
Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  that  classic  taste, 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd ; 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenic  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,'  fertile,  and  profound. 

''  Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes, 
Ajid  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofly  rh3rmes : 
Harmonious  Jones !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camadeo's  sports,  on  Agra's  flowery  plains;-* 
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In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 

Love  and  the  muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace« 

Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot» 

Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot  ? 

Who,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 

Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth  ; 

The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind. 

And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. 

Nor  was  his  energy  confin*d  alone 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

Its  mfiuence  mde  imprw'd  our  lettered  isle, 

And  lucid  vigour  marled  the  general  style  : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oosy  bed» 

First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread; 

Till,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land/' 


Almost  the  sole  prose-work,  we  believe,  written,  or  at  least 
acknowledged  by  him,  consists  of  a  letter  to  Dn  Priestley,  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  the  slave-merchants  and 
slave-owners,  to  a  property  in  the  unhappy  negroes.  ^ 

Of  his  numerous  bom  mats,  we  shall  only  repeat  one ;  and 
that  merely  because  it-may  be  fairly  deemed  classical.  The 
author  of  the  "  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,'* 
hi^pening  one  afternoon  to  burst  forth  into  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  Beggar's  Opera,  as  tending  manifestly  to  civilize  the 
brutal  manners  of  English  robbers ;  his  friend  in  return  ex- 
claimed; "  YesJ  Gray  was  the  Orpheus  of  our  liighwaymen." 

Mr.  Courtenay  married  early  in  life,  and  has  had  several 
children*  His  son,  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  educated  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  is  supposed  to  read  and 
recite  both  prose  and  verse  better  than  any  other  man  in 
London.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  banker ;  while  another  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Dundas,  who,  after  residing  some  years  in  India,  now  addicts^ 
himself  to  literary  piursuits. 

Mr.  Ck>urtenay  passed  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  if 
not  in  wealth,  at  least  with  a  competency.  On  his  resigning  his 
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sefit  for  Appleby,  he  was  allowed  by  the  munificent  patron, 
to  bestow  the  next  presentation  on  a  friend.  He  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  retain  the  ofiice  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, but  he  preferred  his  principles  to  his  interest,  on  this 
as  on  many  other  occasions.  ^ 

He  died  on  March  24th  1816,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age; 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  wit,  his  philanthropy, 
and  his  good  humour. 

Here  follows  a  List  of  Mr.  Courtena/s  works : 

1.  A  Pamphlet,  containing  animadvieraionB  on  the  late 
Duke  of  Bichmond's  excessive  fondness  for  Fortifications,  while 
Master-Greneral  of  the  Ordnance.     Anon. 

2.  A  Poetical  Review  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  4to.  1786. 

3.  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the  late  Revolution  in 
France,  in  a  (prose)  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  8vo.  1790. 

4.  A  Practical  and  Philosophical  Review  of  the  French 
Revolution,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke,  8vo.  1793. 

.  5.  The  present  State  of  Manners,  Arts,  and  Politics  in 
France  and  Italy,  &c.  in  a  series  of  Poetical  Epistles,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Jephson,  in  1792,  dvo.  1794. 
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No.  XIV. 

The  Lire  of  the  Right  Hon.  PATRICK  DUIGENAN, 

LL.D. 

LATE  M.  P.  FOR  ARMAQHy  AND  A  PRIVY  CpXmCILLOR  OF  IRELAKD9 
A  GOVERNOR  OF  THX  COUNTY  OF  CATHBRLOUGH9  VICAR-aENXRAL 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  CHURCH  OF  ARMAGH,  AND  OF  THE 
CONSISTORIAL  COURT  OF  IRELAND  t  JUDGE  OF  THE  PREROGA- 
TIVE COURT  ^  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  AD- 
MIRALTY ;  VICAR-GENERAL  OF  THE  DIOCESES  OF  MEATH  AND 
ELPHIN  ;  AND  KING's  PROFESSOR  OF  COMMON  LAW  IN  IRELAND. 

1  HE  gentleman,  an  outline  of  whose  life  is  here  about  to  be 
attempted,  has  risen  from  low  beginnings,  and  by  slow  degrees 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  eminence,  although  not  of  popu- 
larity* Having  attained  a  great  age,  he  outlived  nearly  all  his 
contemporaries ;  and  such  is  the  confessed  obscurity  of  his  origin 
that  the  particulars  of  his  birth^  and  of  his  early  years,  hkve 
not  been  hitherto  developed  with  su£Bcient  precision. 

Patrick  Duigenan,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  son  tf  ttt 
obscure  Hibernian  peasant,  is  said  by  one  of  his  own  country- 
men, ^*  from  the  very  sound  of  the  name  to  have  been  per- 
fectly Irish  ;**  "  nor  would  it  be  rash  to  infer,"  it  is  added,  • 
*^  that  it  must  have  been  Catholic,  as  weU  as  Irish ;  for  though, 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  that  name  in  the  country, 
yet  not  in  one  instance,  of  one  hundred,  is  it' found  to  desig- 
nate a  Protestant  or  a  Sectary,  It  is  among  the  felicities  of  the 
Doctor,  therefore,"  continues  his  compatriot,  ^^  that  his  talents 
and  his  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  splioidour  of  «ncettry, 
and  that  his  strong  attachment  to  the  established  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  cannot  be  attributed  to  earl jr  pre- 
judice." • 

•  Another  of  his  coantryineBy  iMeits^ 

«  That  Dr.  D.  owes  his  birth  to  Paddy  CDewgcma,  and  Jota  hk  titfe,    two 
CathoUcf,  who  auhibted  by  tendiDg  eattk  on  one  of  the  bleakeat  memUijk^  tf  th» 
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That  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  bom  about  the 
year  IVSS,  was  of  true  Irish  descent;  and  that  he  was 
brought  up  in  a  cottage  in  Ireland,  can  scarcely  be  a  stibject 
of  censure  or  disgrace  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  reader; 
that  he  arose  from  a  state  of  b^gaxy  to  affluence,  betokens  at 
least,  the  possession  of  some  good  qualities ;  and  as  neither 
his  country,  nor  his  condition,  was  an  object  of  choice,  it 
argues  but  little  criminality,  or  even  bad  taste^  should  all 
these  charges  be  actually  verified ! 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
on  the  &ith  of  one  of  his  own  nation,  who  sat  for  many  years 
with  him  in  parliament :  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Presbyterian 
wife ;  and,  indeed,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  marked  difierence  of 
fidth,  that  is  said  to  have  existed  both  in  his  father's^  and  in  his 
own  family,  ought  to  have  whispered  constantly  in  his  ear 
the  Christian  maxims  of  charity  in  respect  to  all  sects  and  pro- 
fessions whatsoever* 

It  IS  a  well  known  ^urt,  that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  entered  as 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Dublin,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
sizer.  That  he  was  not  a  gentleman-commoner,  is  allowed  on 
all  bands :  but  that  he  was  not  a  '*  Papist,"  is  pretty  certain. 


ctninty  of  Leitrim."  H«  ftito  maintBint  that  be  was  intended  for  a  pricit,  bat  cooverted 
bj  a  Protestant  Clergymany  who  kept  a  school,  and  laised  him  to  the  situation  of  his 
assisunt. 

**  With  his  elerstion,  onr  hero  adopting  new  views,  read  his  recantation,  and  dianged 
his  real  name  of  O'Dewigenan,  which  he  thought  savoured  too  much  of  Popery,  to  ihe 
more  Protestant  appellstion  of  Duigenan. 

**  Mr.  Duigenan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  remained  at  this  school,  till  by  the 
.benevolent  aid  of  his  master,  he  acquired  as  much  learning  as  enabled  him  to  gain 
admission  as  a  sizer  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  conscious  he  was  fighting  pr9 
unguilms,  his  application  was  so  intense,  that  though  unassisted  by  any  extraordinai^ 
talents,  he  obtained  a  scholsnhip,  and  afterwards  in  due  time  a  fellowship,  then  the 
highest  point  of  ambition  to  which  he  could  aspire. 

"  Among  the  Irish  Catholics  it  is  untversaHy  observed,  that  kUn^dried  FrUtsUattg 
(by  which  is  meant,  those  who  have  read 'their  recantation  from  the  Chureh  of  Rome, 
to  that  of  England  or  Ireland),  are  peculiarly  intolennt  and  hostile  to  the  members  of 
their  former  communion." 

This,  tike  the  other  extracts  in  the  text,  will  serve  to  show,  not  only  the  extent,  but 
also  the  bitterness  of  the  prqudices  existing  igainst  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
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fix)m  the  very  circumstance  of  his  admission:  for,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  policy  of  former  times,  to  have  excluded  the 
Irish  Catholic  from  all  Protestant  free  schools,  as  well  as  this 
celebrated  university.  In  consequence  of  such  mischievous 
mismanagement,  those  who  remained  at  home,  being  utterly 
destitute  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  became  idle,  dis- 
orderly, and  disloyal ;  while  such  as  were  sent  to  study  in 
foreign  colleges  and  seminaries,  not*  unfirequently,  carried  arms 
against  their  native  country.  Thanks  to  the  generous  and  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  present  times,  most  if  not  all  these  traces 
of  unfeeling  barbarity  have  disappeared,  and  no  portion  of 
Christendom  has  beheld  the  light  of  civilization  beam  upon  it, 
with  such  sudden  splendour,  as  Ireland,  during  the  coiurse  of 
the  present  reign ! 

As  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  originally  one  of  those  poor 
scholars  accustomed  formerly  to  wander  through  the  country 
in  search  of  bread  and  patronage.  He  found  both  in  DubSn. 
There,  his  industry  was  rewarded,  first  with  a  scholarship, 
and  then  with  a  lay-fellowship,  of  which  two  only,  we  believe^ 
are  allowed  by  the  statutes.  He  also  obtained  the  degrees  of 
M*  A.  and  LL.  D.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  like  many  of  those 
who  are  poor  and  unprotected,  the  whisperings  of  ambiljon 
tau^t  him,  for  a  while,  to  look  up  to  the  Church  for  pre- 
)fermenttf  But  in  an  auspicious  hour,  he  determined  to  study 
the  law ;  and  in  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  that 
professsiOT^  soon  ^oyed  no  small  degree  of  support  and 
protection  from  the  dignitaries  who  preside  over  ecclesiastical 
affidrs. 

One  early  instance  of  his  independent  spirit  has  been 
quoted  against  this  gentleman,  by  his  numerous  host  of 
enemies,  which,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  respect  to  any 
other  man,  would  have  been  followed  by  praise  and  commen- 
dation. In  1774,  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson 
was  nominated  by  dint  of  influence.  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Dublin,   in    the  room    of  the   Right   Hon.    Francis 
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Andrews.  Thin  enyiaUe  distmction  has  be^i  generally  con« 
ferred  on  men  of  profound  erudition ;  and  was  always  deem- 
ed an  appropriate  reward  for  distinguished  daasical  learn* 
ing.  In  the  present  instance^  the  honour  was  bestow- 
ed, on  a  lawyer  of  great  practice,  a  secretary  of  state  of 
acknowledged  talents,  and  a  senator  whose  speeches  were 
allowed  to  abound  with  point  and  brilliancy.  But  he  waa 
not  celebrated  for  his  scholarship;  he  had  never  been  the 
protector  of  learning,  or  the  encourager  of  genius ;  and  many 
members  of  the  college  were  but  little  pleased  with  a  nomi- 
nation originating  solely,  as  it  Waa  thought,  in  parliamen- 
tary interest 

*  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Duigenan  exhibited  his  displeasure, 
by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  <^  Lachrymas 
Academicae ;"  and  the  first  —  and  if  we  are  to  credit  hia 
fi>es— the  last  instance  also,  of  his  independence,  by  with- 
drawing from  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  to  whom 
hexdid  not  chuse  to  pay  an  unwilling  obedience.  He  retained, 
however,  his  degree  of  LL.D.  and  his  situation  of  Lecturer  in 
Civil  Law;  which  latter  office^  like  the  former,  we  believe,  i» 
merdy  titular  i  beu^  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  sinecure. 

Long  previous  to  this,  Dr.  Duigenan  had  practised  in  the 
«  Four  Courts,"  as  thqf  are  called;  for  he  had  been  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar,  in  Michaelmas  term  1767,  and  even  obtained 
a  rilk  gown,  as  king^s  coimsel ;  which,  in  this  countiy,  would 
serve  to  denote  some  professsional  eminence.  When  Ire- 
land asserted  her  l^slative  independence  on  England,  she 
also  established  Inns  of  Court ;  and  he  became  a  Bencher  of 
one  K)£  these,  so  early  as  1784. 

Previously  to  this  period,  the  Irish  student  was  obliged  to 
eat  his  commons,  and  keep  his  terms  r^idarly,  in  the  Middle 
Temple^  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c.,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degtee 
probable^  that  the  sulgect  of  this  memoir,  attended  West- 
minster Hall,  long  before  he  made  his  bow  to  the  Bench  in 
Dublin.  In  1795  he  Was  appointed  King's  Advocate-Genenil, 
in  Uie  room  erf* ISr  James  Chesterton;  and  he  at  lengtb aspired 
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lo,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  being  a  Judge  in  the  Prero- 
gative Court;  such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  his  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  that  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  sister  kingdom,  appear  to  have  strove  who 
should  befiriend  him  most.  Many  lucrative  appointments 
followed  of  course,  in  the  train  of  ecclesiastical  patronage ; 
and  he  was  at  length  indebted,  to  the  same  prolific  source,  for 
a  seat  in  the  l^slature. 

Being  a  jealous  member  of  the  established  Church,  and  a 
firm  friend  to  the  ^  Protestant  ascendancy,  as  by  law  esta* 
blished,"  a  term  of  vary  ambiguous  import,  as  it  originally  im- 
plied depression,  and  submission  cm  the  part  of  a  proscribed 
fiuth;  we  find  him  sitting  as  a  representative  for  several 
Irish  boroughs  in  succession.  In  1 790,  he  was  returned  for 
Old  Leighlin,  in  the  county  of  Catherlough ;  and  aftewards  for 
Armagh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 

*^  His  adherence  to  the  Old  High  Church  principles,"  says 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  ^'  finally  procured  him  a  seat  in 
parliament,  when  the  increasing  liberality  of  public  feeling 
made  it  likely  that  those  principles  might  need  an  advocate  to 
support  diem.  Sent  to  the  Senate  by  clerical  influence.  Dr. 
Dnigenan  has  never  foigottan  what  he  owes  to  his  patrons,  nor 
has  he  at  any  time  omitted  an  occasion,  of  inculcating  on 
the'^House  and  the  public,  the  virtues,  the  poverty,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  clei^ ;  or  of  holding  out  popery  and  sectarists, 
as  the  enemies  of  Ood,  and  of  religion ;  of  moral  duty  and  of 
good  government. 

^*  It  is  not  only  against  papists  and  sectarists,  as  such,  that 
the  caustic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duigenan  is  directed ;  the  Irish,  as 
distingui  Aed  from  the  British  settler,  and  thdr  descendants 
in  Irdand,  are  equally,  at  times,  the  smarting  victims  of  his 
tongue;  even  a  name  sounding  Kke  that  of  an  Irishman, 
or  an  Irish  Cathdic,  fiimishes  a  theme  for  the  parliamentary 
invectives  of  the  learned  Doctor.  The  unfortunate  name  of 
Ktogk^  wlach  bdonged  to  aman  some  time  active  in  the  cause 
of  emandj^tion  md  reform,  has  more  than  once  been  pro- 
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nounced  by  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan  in  a  manner,  and  a  tone^ 
which,  while  it  entertained  the  senate,  spoke  his  contempt  and 
scorn  for  Irish  gutturals. 

*«  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man to  insinuate  that  he  is  an  indolent  senator,  except  when 
the  concerns  of  the  church  call  for  his  exertions ;  the  &ct  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Irish  administration, 
and  the  most  devoted  enemy  of  sedition  in  every  form ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  powers  are  most  happily 
raised  when  the  interests  of  the  clergy  combine  with  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  when  he  labours  at  once  for  God,  and  for 
his  country.  Hence,  it  is  that  he  calls  forth  his  iGbaest  figures, 
and  flames  with  most  heat,  when  he  opposes  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Grattan,  who  so  mistakingly  would  engraft  religious  fi*ee- 
dom  on  civil  liberty. 

*<  Indeeed,  against  such  men  as  Mr.  Grattan,  the  Doctor 
delights  to  pitt  himself.  Even  when  that  gentleman  had  retired 
from  parliament,  his  address  to  his  constituents,  and  some 
other  trifles  which  appeared  in  public  under  his  name,  excited 
the  attrition  and  roused  the  fire  of  the  Doctor.  He  attacked 
them  in  a  pamphlet  so  much  in  the  Doctor's  strong  way,  so 
vehement,  w^e  do  not  say  so  sctirrilous  and  so  abusive,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  thought  himself  called  upon  to  give  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  taken  so  much  offence  at  him,  some  other  way 
of  obtaining  satisfiurtion  than  mere  writing  would  afford  him ;  he 
accordingly  left  London,  went  to  Dublin,  and,  after  publishing 
an'  advertisement  in  most  of  the  London  and  Dublin  p&pers,  in 
which  he  applied  the  strongest  epithets  of  contempt  to  the  Doc- 
tor's publication,  gave  notice,  that  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
in  the  advertisement  mentioned,  he  should  be  found  at  Keams's 
Hotel,  in  Kildare-street.  The  Doctor,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion, shewed  himself  a  well-disposed  subject,  who  could  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  break  the  peace :  he  exerted  no  sagacity 
in  finding  out  Mr.  Grattan's  meaning,  and  Mr.  G.  knowing, 
perhaps,  the  danger  of  giving  an  ecclesiastical  judge  a  more  ex- 
plicit dedipration  of  it,  returned  afler  some  time  to  England. 
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<<  It  Is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Duigoaan  is  at  present  a 
widower:*  —  his  wife  was  a  very  rigid  Catholic;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vehemence  of  his  declaration  against  popery, 
and  his  strong  opposition  to  every  popish  claim,  he  kept 
constantly,  during  his  wife's  life,  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  house, 
as  her  confessor  and  chaplain.  He  is  still  a  healthy,  strong 
man,  though  in  declining  years :  — whether  he  will  a  second 
time  connect  himself  with  the  abominations  of  Babylon,  is  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation." 

Such  was  the  character  drawn  of  Dr.  Duigenan  during  his 
lifetime;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  outline  in  the 
least  resemUes  the  original,  that  the  features  are  grossly 
exaggerated. 

As  the  union  between  the  sister  kingdoms  has  generally 
been  deemed  a  grand  political  measure,  highly  beneficial,  and 
conducive  to  the  safety  of  both,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
some  credit  on  that  account.  It  was  he  who  first  had  the 
boldness  to  mention  the  then  odious  word  '^  Union  !"  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Not  in  the  least  daunted  by  the  recep- 
tion he  then  experienced.  Dr.  Duigenan  advocated  the  mea- 
sure, when  it  came  regularly  before  the  House;  and  lived 
to  see  it  effected,  although  not  without  a  long  and  violent 
struggle. 

While  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  constantly 
sided  with  Ministers;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  fiilly 
sensible  that  he  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious. 
Accordingly,  on  being  questioned,  as  torthe  services  that  had 
made  him  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  it  was 
intimated,  that  it  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
public  business.;  and  it  was  added,  at  the  same  time,  by  way 
of  apology,  that  this  measure  had  originated  with  the  Primate! 
Such  was  the  violence  of  party  zeal  against  this  gentleman,  that 
some  yedrs  since,  a  pamphlet  of  a  very  singular  character,  with 
the  following  title,  was  publish^  in  London :  <^  A  fair  Repre- 
sentation of  the  present  State  of  Ireland,  &c  &c.  by  Patrick 

*  He  niarTie4  again  toon  after. 
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Duigexian,  LL.  D.  one  of  the  RepreseDtatives  of  the  City 
of  Armagh  in  Parliament"  Soon  after  its  appearance,  an 
action  was  brought,  and  the  cause  coming  on  in  the  Court 
of  Bang's  Bench,  Westminstei*,  before  the  late  Lord  Kenyon ; 
the  Chief  Justice  pronounced  it  to  be  an  atrocious  libel,  and 
the  Jury  awarded  600L  damages. 

In  February,  1805,  the  learned  Doctor  supported  the  Irish 
habeas  corpus  suspension  bill,  and  in  April  voted  for  referring 
the  case  of  Lord  Melville  to  a  special  committee,  instead  of 
declaring  him  guilty.  Soon  after  this  he  indicated  an  intention 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  stipendiary  curates  in 
Ireland ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  made  his  motion  relative  to  an 
extension  of  the  franchises  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that 
country,  May  12,  he  spoke  at  large  against  the  proposition. 
On  this  occasion, ,  he  deprecated  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence <^  of  a  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Catholic  High 
Sherifis  in  Ireland,  as  the  Catholics  might  next  attack  the 
church  establishment"  He  also  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  force  which  they  entertained  of  an  oath,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  ^^  keeping  no  &ith  with  heretics," 
was  not  as  yet  quite  exploded. 

The  member  for  Armagh  concluded  by  remarking,  *^  that 
of  all  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  British  go- 
vemmoit  demanded  most  imperiously  the  exclusion  of  Roman 
Catholics  for  ever  from  any  share  in  its  legislature  decidedly 
inimical  as  they  had  ever  shewn  themselves  to  heretics.  He 
could  not  therefore  avoid  expressing  his  astonishment,  that 
iflif  rational  man  should  wish  for  their  admission.  It  had 
been  said  that  little  would  be  granted  by  conceding  what 
the  Catholics  claimed;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  although 
litde  might  be  granted,  that  little  was  the  supreme  l^sla- 
ture  of  the  country.  If  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise 
was  to  be  made  an  tu*gument  for  the  granting  of  the  re- 
presentative franchise,  it  was  with  him  an  argument  for 
talpng  away  the  elective  franchise,  because  the  representee 
tive  franchise  could  not  be  granted  without  the  destruetic^  of 
the  conMitutioii. 
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Dr.  Duigenan  was  accustomed  to  come  to  London  every 
year ;  and  as  he  usually  resided  in  Westminster^  ndthin  a  short 
distance  of  St  Stephen's  Chapel^  he  was  thus  enabled  tb 
be  a  constant  attendant  there*  In  the  spring  he  r^ularly 
returned  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  nu- 
merous official  duties  of  Vicar-Oeneral  to  the  Metropolitan 
Court  of  Armagh,  King^s  Advocate-General  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty ;  Yicar-Gcftierftl  of  the  Dioc^sse  of  Meath,  &c 

During  the  summer  he  generally  resided  at  his  country 
seat,  at  Merioil  Avenue,  Boot^rstown,  in  the  county  of 
Arma^. 

Dr.  Duigenan  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  illness  that 
terminated  his  life.  On  a  physician  being  called  in,  he  was 
pronoimced  not 'to  be  in  any  danger;  and  so  assured  was 
he  himself  of  this,  that  be  afterwards  arose,  and  breakfasted 
as  usuaL  He  died,  however,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  April, 
1816,  at  his  apartments  in  Parliament^street. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Meath,  who  was  sister  to  Lady 
Smith,  widow  of  the  Chief  Baron;  over  the  fidth  of  his 
spouse,  it  is  said,  that  he  pretended  to  no  controul  whatso- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  zeal  against  others  of 
that  persuasion. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Hepenstal,  widow  of  Mr.  George 
Hepenstal,  an  attorney,  and  clerk  of  the  police  establishment 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  survives  him.  He  left  no  issue  by 
either  of  his  marriages. 

As  his  offices  were  both  numerous  and  lucrative,  his  income 
large,  and  his  expenditure  small,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  should  amass  a  large  fortune.  The  bulk  of  this  is 
said  to  be  devised  to  Sir  William  Smith,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  who  is  nephew 
to  his  first  wife. 

Dr.  Duigenan  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian.  He  was  robust 
both  in  person  and  constitution  :  a  short,  &t,  stout  man,  with  & 
dark  greycoat,  and  a  black  scratch  wig.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school  of  Lish  Protestants ;  and  by  a  strange  political  ana* 
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chronism,  avowed  those  principles,  and  practised  those  teneU, 
that  were  both  current  and  popular  during  the  cruel  and 
bloodj  wars  that  took  place  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
CromwelL 

List  of  Dr.  Duigenan's  Works. 

1.  Lachrymie  Academicse. 

2^  A  Pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Insurrections  in  Munr 
Iter,  by  «  TTieophiius." 

5.  Observations  on  Mr.  Grattan's  Address  tx>  his  Ccmr 
stituents.  * 
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No.  XV, 


The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  SAMUEL  Lord  Viscount 
HOOD,  Baron  of  Catherington,  and  a  Baronet  ; 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  RED  ;  GOVERNOR  OF  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  ;  AN 
ELDER  BROTHER  OF  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE  ;  KNIGHT  GRAlfD  CROSS 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THft  BATH9  &C«  SCC. 

"  VENTIS  SECUNDIS^" 


1  HIS  fiunily  has  obtained  great  distinction  in  the  naval  ser* 
vice;  and,  in  addition  to  other  honours,  and  no  small  portion 
of  wealth  and  celebrity,  acquired  no  fewer  than  five  patents 
of  peerage,  during  the  late  war. 

Samuel  Hood  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hood,  first.  Vicar  of  Butley,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  ' 
afterwards  of  Thomcombe,  in  Devonshire,  by  Mary»  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Hoskins,  Esq.  of  Beaminster,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.    He  was  born,  Dec.  12,  1 724 ;  and  as  }d^  father  waa. 
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himself  a  younger  brother,  and  neither  hi«  fortune  nor  prefer- 
ment coij^iderable,  both  he  and  his  late  brother,  Alexander, 
(afterwards  Viscount  Bridport),  were  destined  for  the  sea 
service. 

The  former  commenced  his  naval  career  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Ronmey  of  sixty-four  guns,  in  1740,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen;  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Winchelsea,  a  twenty  gun  ship. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  wounded  during  an 
action  with  a  French  frigate.  In  1754>,  he  became  a  master 
and  commander,  as  this  rank  was  then  termed;  in  which 
station  he  repaired  on  board  the  Jamaica  sloop  of  war.  In  July 
1756,  we  find  him  servii^  as  captain  to  Commodore  Holmes; 
but  it  was  not  until  1759,  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  gallantry  and 


Sailing  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Antelope,  of  fifty  guns,  a 
dean  ship,  and  a  crew  fresh  from  port,  on  the  ISth  of  Fe- 
bruary, he  descried  the  Bellona,  a  vessel  of  equal  force  to  his 
own,  bound  from  Martinico  to  Brest  On  this,  he  ordered 
every  rag  of  canvas  to  be  spread,  and  coming  instantly  to  dose 
quarters,  aft;er  a  sharp  action  of  four  hours,  the  Count  Beau- 
honnoir  was  obliged  to  surrender :  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  the 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  presented  tlie  victor  to 
George  11.  and  the  command  of  the  Africa,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
was  immediatdy  conferred  on  him,  as  a  reward  for  this  exploit. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  bombardnnent  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  under  Rodney ;  and  served,  during  three  years  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Admiral  Sir  Ch&rles  Saunders. 

On  the  peace  taking  place,  Captain  &  Hood  retired  to  his 
fiunily:  for  on  August  25,  17599  he  had  married  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  Linzee  of  Portsmouth,  Esq.  who,  by 
acting  several  times  as  mayor  of  that  oorporationi  had  secured 
a  considerable  degree  of  influence  bodi  there  and  dsewhere. 
After  remaining  some  time  at  home,  in  176S,  the  canunand  of 
the  Boston  was  conferred  on  him,  on  board  ^duch  he  hoisted 
a  broad  pendant.  ^         . 
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In  I7789  h^  was  nominatod  Commisiioner  of  the  Dock 
Yard  at  Portsmouth^  an  honourable  and  lucrative  situation ; 
and  one^  too^  particularly  agreeable  both  to  himself  and  £e^ 
nuly,  on  account  of  their  connections  there.  During  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  tor  a  baronetcy. 

But,  as  if  he  had  retained  the  office  of  commissioner,  he 
would  most  probably  have  lost  hit  flag,  Sir  Samuel  soon  after 
resigned  faiA  civil  eniployment,  and,  in  17^  was  promoted  a 
Reai«* Admiral;  with  which  rank  be  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  ^  bo^rd  the  Barfleur  of  ninety-eight  guns.  His  first 
exploit  during  the  American  war,  took  place  in  Basse  Terre 
road,  St.  Christofdier's,  at  the  beguining  of  1782.  Admiral 
the  Count  de  Grasse  had  arrived  there^  with  a  formidable  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty^nine  two  deckers,  on  purpose  to  attack 
the  island;  on  which,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  a  squa- 
dron eonaisting  of  only  twenty-two  large  ships,  sailed  to  defend 
it  Wkh  these  he  fiNrmed  a  line  of  battle,  and  mammcvred  so 
as  to  induce  the  Fr^ich  to  quit  their  anchorage;  on  which  it 
waa  promptly  seiaed,  and  dexterously  occupied  by  the  English* 
Astooiahod  at  bdng  fiMled  in  this  palpable  manner  by  an  infe- 
rior  forc^  the  Count  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  Englidbi  squa- 
dron in  the  eovamt  of  the  very  next  day ;  but  his  reception  was 
so  warm,  that  he  deemed  himself  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  die^  off  without  achieving  his  ol^ect.  In  the  official 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  after  detailing  the  parti« 
cttlars  of  the  engagement.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  concludes  as 
foUowse— * 

^  Many  of  the  French  ships  must  have  ndTered  very  qo&- 
aiderably;  a&d  the  ViUede  Paris  wi|f  upon  the  heel  all  the  next 
day  covering  her  sh9t4Kdea.  .  By  information  from  the  shor^ 
the  French  ships  have  sent  to  .St.  1£ustatiu6  upwards  of  1000 
wounded  men*"  • 

This  gallant  and  ddlful  exertion  of  seamanship  was  followed 
soon  after  hy  the  important,  victory  of  the  12th  of  August, 
under  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  is  not  only  memo- 
niUe,  as  betng  the  first  great  blow  given  to  t)ie  Frendb  marine  in 
that  war,  but  as  introducing  the  new  manoeuvre  in  naval  tactics, 
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by  means  of  which  Ix>rd  Nebon,  at  a  future  period^  gained 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  To  Hd^  it  may  also  be  fidrly  sddeA, 
that  it  saved  Jamaica'from  invasion,  if  not  from  ciqpture ;  and 
also  secured  the  possession  of  all  our  remaining  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  Here  follows  an  extract  of  Adminl  Sbr  Greoi^ 
Brydges  Rodne/s  dispatch,  dated  <*  Formidable,  April  14, 
1782,''  so  &r  as  it  is  connected  with  the  services  of  the  subject 
of  this  article,  who  then  acted  as  second  in  command:  — 

<<  It  has  pleased  Ood,  out  of  his  divine  providence^  to  grant 
to  His  Majesty's  arms  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  fleets 
of  his  enenues,  commanded  by  Count  de  Orasse,  who  is  him* 
self  captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  ships, 
besides  one  sunk  in  the  action. 

**  Both  fleeU  luive  greatly  suffered ;  but  it  is  with  the  highest 
satisfiiction  I  can  assure  their  Lordships,  that  though  the  masts, 
sails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  Britidi  fleet  are  damaged,  yet 
the  loss  of  men  has  been  small,  considering  the  length  of 
the  battle,  and  the  close  action  liiey  so  long  sustained,  and  m 
which  both  fleets  looked  upon  the  honour  of  their  king  and 
country  to  be  most  essentially  concerned.  The  great  supply 
of  naval  stores  latdy  arrived  at  the  West  Infies,  will,  Iflatter 
myself  soon  repair  aD  the  damages  ICs  MajesQf^  fleet  has 
sustained. 

'^  TkegaOani  behofoiour  of  the  officers  and  men  qf^feei  I 
have  the  konour  to  commmdy  has  been  such  as  tmtstjbr  ever  endetar 
them  tocMthe  laoers  of  their  king  and  eowOry.  The  nMe  be- 
haoiowr  of  ny  second  in  command^  Sir  Samuel  Heoo,  Beart. 
noho  in  both  actions  most  conspicuoudjy  exerted  himse^^  demands 
mf  warmest  encomiums.  Ify  third  in  command^  Bear^jUmsMl 
Draiey  who  with  his  division  led  the  battle  on  the  loJOh  dgseinoes 
the  highest  praise^  &c. 

Rear- Admiral  SSr  Samuel  Hood,  on  Ihis  ocoaaion,  led  the 
van  division,  consisting  o(  1st,  the  Royal  Oak;  ^.  the  Al- 
fred; 3d,  the  Montague;  4th,  the  Yarmouth;  5th,  the  Va- 
liant; 6th,  the  Barfleur;  7th,  the  Monarch;  Sdi,  the  War* 
nor;  9th»  the  Bdliqueux;  10th,  the  Centaur;  ntfa»  theMag* 
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tia&ent ;  and,  12th,  the  WOliaiiu    He  himiNslf  was  stationed 
on  boaiid  the  Bazflear  of  90  guns. 

Immediately  after  diis  great  and  dedsiye  victory,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir,  to  whom  the  French  Admiral  had 
struck  hisfla^  was  dispatched  to  die  Mona  Passage^  to  ioter- 
oept  such  of  the  enemy's  aqnadron  asmi^t  attempt  to  escape 
in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  captured  two  line  of  battle 
ships^  and  two  frigates;  after  which^  he  proceeded  with  all  the 
men  of  war,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea,  to  cruize  off  Su 
Domingo. 

For  his  eminent  services,  on  this  occasioni  he  was  created 
Banm  Hood  of  Catherington,  in  the  kingdon^  of  Ireland. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  George  Biydges  Rodney,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  English  peerage;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt. 
However,  at  the  dissotntion  of  Parliament,  in  1784,  Lord 
Hood  startad  once  more  for  the  same  city.  On  this  occasion, 
he  was  joined  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Ba,rt»  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  as  the  struggle  was  entirely  between  these  two  latter 
gentlemen,  .the  name  of  the  gallant  Admiral,  of  course,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  polL 

In  1788|  the  presence  of  Lord  Hood  being  absolutdiy  ne- 
cessary at  the  Admiralty,  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  skill 
and  experieno^  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat,  on  being 
nominated  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Whigs  produced  Lord  John  Townshend  as  a  rival  candi*  - 
date ;  and  after  anodier  diaip  and  e:qpensive  contest,  he  lost 
the  dectiott.  However,  in  1790,  he  was  re-iostated  in  that  as 
well  as  in  the  succeeding  parliament ;  but  many  of  the  electors 
Imag.  now  dissatisfied  with  a  nunistry  which  he  had  constantly 
and  uniformly  supported  on  all  occasions,  it  was  deooaed  proper^ 
June  1,  17969  to  expedite  a  patent  for  his  Lordship,  as  Vis- 
count Hood  of  Whitley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  kin^ 
dom  of  Great  Britain.* 

Such  was  the  hi^  <q>imon  entertained  fay  Oovernment  of 

*  Hifl  Wife  htd  b^en  created  a  baroiuns  some  time  bcibre. 
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Iiifi  Lordship's  ahilitiei,  thatt  i^  1790^  ajui  1791»  wbm  Mr* 
Pitt  seemed  desirous,  first  of  a  war  with  SpsiOf  and  theu  with 
Russia,  he  had  \wm  nominated  to  the  command  of  .two.  sepa- 
rate squadrons,  fittttd  out  for  the  express  punpose  of  annojing 
each,  in  succession.  After  twice  striking  his  Rear-Admiral's 
flag,  he  was  nominated  Port  Admkal  at  Portsmouth;  which 
situation,  by  means  of  a  very  unuaoaldegiee  of  fkrowj  he  held 
for  sometime,  in  conjunction  with  ho»  seat  «t  the  Admiralty 
Bd&rd. 

At  length  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  ia  17S3, 
afforded  this  great  naval  diaracter  a  new  and  more  ample  scene 
of  action,  as  well  aa  a  firesh  opportunity  of  dwtingiiishing  his 
talents  in  active  service*  He  was  accordingly  nominatad  to  the 
command  ofa  formidable  fleet,  with  wfaidi  he  proceeded  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Hia  powers  werefoU  and  ample  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  such  was  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  enei^  and 
talents,  that  an  unlimited  r^ance  was  placed  in  both. 

By  this  time,  Louis  XYI*,  like  our  CSiarlea  L,  had  espm- 
'  enced  a  violent  death  oa  a  public  scaffold;  and  France^  .to- 
wards the  end  of  the  18th  centniy,  hke  Englaod,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th,  had  declared  herself  a  republic.  Willi  an 
energy  seldom  esqierienced,  even  in  limited;  mOnarebifis^  this 
new  commonwealth  smote  all  her  enemies,,  and  canied  taraor 
and  desolation  on  her  viotarioos  bannera; .  wh3e»  woaderfbl^to 
relate,  her  own  pnmnces  were  a  prey  to  domestic  fiicticmt  and 
dvil  warsk 

Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstaDCe^  aa  well  aa  of  the 
scarcity  <^  com  th»  prevalent,  the  noUe  Admiral  andmedroff 
the  Hieres  Isles,  and  kept  up  a  close  comnHmfealioii»  both 
w^  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  IneonjunctumwiththeBoyaliits 
of  the  south,  who,  on  the  present  ocoasipq,  pre&nred  a  fo- 
reign domination  to  that  of  their  own  oountrymeo,  it  wupvo- 
posed  to  dismember  France;  and  dius  bereave  Paris  iof  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  countiy  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  A 
plan  80  great,  extensive,  and  complicated,  wa^  not  easily  ef- 
fected. Lord  Hood,  however,  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  on  the  grand  naval  port 
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appertabung  to  the  Franch  in  the^^Mediterraneui,  This  nmt 
immediate!;  garrisoned  ^vith  EngliA,  NeiqpoUtaii,  and  j^paxush 
troops^  and  actually  retained  for  several  months. 

At  length,  however,  afiMmidable  army  was  assembled  around 
Toulon,  and  that  dty  doeely  invested  on  the  land  side  *•  Ge- 
neral CyHara,  the  Governor,  having  been  takoi  prisoner, 
while  gallantly  repulsing  the  ^lemy ;  soon  after  this  event,  6e- 
^neral  Dugommier,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  column,  stormed 
and  todc  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  ^cit^  of  Toulon  being  thus  rendered  untenable,  Lord 
Hood  immediately  prewired  to  do  every  diing  that  could  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  an  able  commander.  His  duty  was  now 
circumscribed 'indeed  to  very  narrow  limits:  the  immediate  eva- 
cuation of  the  place,  coupled*  with  the  destruction  of  the  French 
marine^  and  the  carrying  ofiTsuch  of  the  inhabitants  as,  bavihg 
cptfily  aided  the  English,  were  justly  afraid  of  the  resentment 
df  their  own  countrymen.  So  many  of  these  wretched  people 
were  in  Uiis  predicament,  that  the'  men  of  war  were  literally 
crowded  with  fugitives;  and  on  board  the  Robust  alon^ 
although  only  a  third  rate^  no  fewer  than  2,S00  were 
embarked. 

hi  the  mean  time^  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  a  conflagra- 
tfOB,  tltoeatened  to  storm  the  place^  and  actually  adopted  mea^ 
flufea  fiw'  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this,  Lord  Hood 
committed  the  destruction  of  the  arsaial  and  dock  yard  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  then  acting  simply  as  a  volunteer ;  and  mea^ 
sural  were*  accordingly  adopted  to  carry  this  very  important 
measure  intoeffisct  Ten  sail  of  line  of  battle  ships,  then  on  the 
stocks^  were  burnt,  and  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates, 
wese-cttrried  away.  The  chief  obstacle  to  these  exploits,  arose^ 
not  on  the  part  of  tfae  remaining  inhabitants,  but  of  the  galley- 
slaves^  who  are  sud  to  have  exhibited  a  formidable  resistance ; 
while  the  sidlors,  who  were  highly  discontented  at  tHe  con- 
duct of  some  of  thdbr  superior  officers,  refiisedto  obey  orders. 

*  Th^  Commissionen  Ricardi  Freroni  and  Ro^pisne^  janior,  luperintended .  the 
siege ;  while  Buonaparte,  then  an  obscure  ofiioer>  directed  the  batteries  on  th^  haights, 
that  rendered  ihe  place  untenable*  '    ,  ' 
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Here  follows  a  general  smhmary,  puhli8hed.on  the  part  of  the 
Engliflh,  on  this  memorable  otCsskm : 

Total  burnt  ^  -  -^  15 

Escaped  the  flames  -  -  8 

Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood  «  d  i 
Sent  to  Brest  with  refractory  seamen  43 
Burnt  at  Leghorn,  (Le  Scqnon)         -        1 

Total        -        31 

The  French  have  since^  confidently  asserted^  that  sereral 
men  of  war,  suiqposed  to  have  been  burnt  on  this  occasiout 
were  afterwards  equipped  and  soit  to  sea.  This  may  actually 
have  been  the  case;  but  the  truth  is,  that  great,  and  iodeec^ 
jni»lcuUble  damage,  was  done  to  their  marine;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  naval  part  of  this  achievement  was  completed  in 
a  most  abk^  brilliant,  and  successful  manner. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Hood,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
hom^  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  forced  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Porto  Ferrajo^  and  made  an  unsuo* 
cessfiil  efibrt  to  obtain  possession  of  that  island,  in  which  it  is 
situate.  Nothing  daunted  with  his  fiulure  on  this  oocasirai 
he  renewed  the  enterprise  soon  after,  and,  with  the  marines  <£ 
his  fleet  alone,  aided  by  a  rigorous  blockade^  contrived  to  be- 
come master  of  Corsica,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one. 

Immediately  after  this  gallant  exploit,  which  concluded  his 
naval  career,  in  the  same  prosperous  manner  that  it  had  com- 
menced, his  Lordship  returned  to  Great  Britain,  where  fresh 
honours  awaited  him.  In  April  1796,  he  was  nominated 
Crovemor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month,  a  patent  was  issued,  constituting  him  a  Vis* 
count  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  promoted  to  be  Admi-* 
ral  of  the  White,  in  1799;  and,  finally,  became  an  Admiral 
of  the  Red,  and  a  Grand  Qross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Having  retired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  his 
Lordship  expired  in  that  city,  on  the  27th  of  January  1816. 
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Thitt  died,  in  the  Md  year  of  his  age^  Admind  Vuoount 
Hood,  the  second  flag  officer  on  the  list  of  the  British  Navy,  bev 
ing  next  to  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Bart,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  Earl  of  St. Vincent  His  Lordship  was  bred  in  theM  school^ 
like  the  Blakes,  the  Ansons,  and  the  Hawkes  of  former  times* 
To  great  bravery,  he  miited  great  seamanship ;  he  possessed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  promptitude  of  decision,  coupled 
with  eKtraordinary  coolness,  skill,  and  judgment  These 
qualities  justly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
which  he  uniformly  possessed ;  while  all  under  his  authority 
3delded  a  ready  obedi^x^e  to  a  commander  who,  when  neces- 
sary, always  appeared  foronost  in  danger;  but  never  risked 
either  ships  or  men,  except  for  the  attainment  of  some  great 
object,  obviously  calculated  to  redound  to  the  advantage^  or 
to  the  glory  of  his  country.  * 

*  ViMount  Bmlporty  the  younger  brotber  of  Vitcount  Hood,  mu  alfo  bred  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  He  was  made  a  Lievtenam  in  1746,  and,  in  1 756^  became  a  Pott  Cap- 
taiB«  In  17  Ht  vhile  on  board  the  Antelope,  he  engaged  and  drove  on  shore  VA^ui' 
hme,  t  SVeneh  frigate  of  4S  gnm ;  and  in  1701,  he  reeapcwcd  the  Werw'ick.  In  177S9 
be  eeired  in  the  Robait,  under  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  in  176^  obtained  hia  Sa^.  la 
tbia  eapactty,  he  commanded  the  van  division  of  Admiral  Barringtoo's  fleet;  in  1793^ 
be  Atiqguiifacd  hinaelf  in  the  great  naval  engagement  under  Lord  Howe }  and  be  bim- 
aelf  altcnranb  onmmaoded  the  Channd  Fleet. 

For  hia  variooi  lerviceay  he  waa'rewarded,  firat,  with  an  Irish  Barony,  and  then  with 
an  Bi^lkb  Viaeoonty ;  the  former  of  which,  on  hk  death,  descended  to  the  second  snr- 
▼iviig  eon  of  Henry  Lord  Hood,  of  Ottheringtoo,  grandson  of  his  bnnher,  Samue| 
Viicoant  Hood. 
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No.  XVL 

The  Life  of  SIR  ROGER  CURTIS,  Bart. 
Admiral  of  the  IIeb* 

1 0  praise  bravery  and  good  conduct  is  ever  grateful  to  the 
human  heart;  but  these  qualities  are  still  more  dear  to  us 
when  connected  and  combined  with  humanity  and  compassion. 
Tliese  latter,  also^  become  doubly  meritorious,  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  have  been  exerted  in  behalf,  not  only  of 
friends,  but  of  enemies. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  the  son  of  Mr*  lEloger  Curtis 
of  Downton  irirthe  county  of  Wilts,  by  Christabeila  Bbchford, 
his  wife.  The  &ther,  who  possessed  some  property  of  his 
own,  added  greatly  to  his  wealth  by  &nning,  and  wished  his 
son  to  remain  with  him  at  home,  in  order  to  become  the  prop 
and  stay  of  his  declining  years.  But  R(^er,  who  was  called 
afler  him,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  evinced  an  ardent  at- 
tachment for  the  naval  service.  This  became  a  darling  object 
with  him  when  a  school-boy ;  and,  accordingly,  spuming  ease 
and  independence  at  home,  he  determined  to  encounter  all  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  a  maritime  life. 

A  reluctant  consent  having  been  at  length  extorted  from  his 
fond  parents,  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  lucky 
Plough  to  be  placed  as  a  midshipman  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Barrington,  who  then  command- 
ed the  Venus.  The  Duke  of  Cumb^land,  brother  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  was,  at  that  very  time^  serving  on  board  the  same 
vesadi  in  a  similar  capadty :  His  Royal  Highness  was  first 
made  a  Post-Captain  in  her,  and  then  became  a  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  Blue. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Curtis  was  promoted  to  tha  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant; and  eoon^after,  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  on  board  the 
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Otter  sloop  of  war.  Being  a  yotmg  man  of  quick  parts,  he 
soon  rend^ed  himself  complete  master  of  every  thing  relative 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  that  island ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  then  Governor,  Admiral, 
afterwards  Lord  Shuldham*  This  circumstance  proved  highly 
advantageous ;  for  when  the  latter,  in  1 775,  was  nominated  to 
a  command  on  the  American  station,  he  sdected  our  youns; 
officer  to  accompany  him  thither.  In  the  course  of  the  very 
next  year.  Lieutenant  Curtis  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
CkHnmander,  on  which  occasion,  he  was  af^inted  to  the  Se- 
negal sloop  of  wan 

A  long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  contest  with  oar  Amerit- 
can  colonies,  soon  after  tock  place,  and  Admind  Lord  Howe 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
a  land-army,  under  the  command  of  his  own  brodier,  (or  thdr 
subjugation.  In  the  course  of  this  unhappy  struggle^  the  spi- 
rit, talents,  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Curtis  became  so  coii<- 
spicuous  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  nobleman  in  quet^ 
tion,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain,  and,  at  the  same  time^  placed  him  in  the  £agk^ 
on  board  of  which  ship,  his  own  flag  was  then  flying. 

Nothing  except  extraordinary  good  conduct  could  have  jna- 
tified  this  distinction  in  finrour  of  one  of  the  youngest  Com- 
manders in  the  whole  squadron.  But  the  Admiral  had  no  occar 
6i<m  to  repent  his  choice;  for,  from  that  moment,  an  intimacy 
followed  by  friendship,  was  formed  between  these  officers  that 
death,  alone  could  sever  I  Young  Curtis  accordingly  conti- 
nued to  exercise  the  important  duties  annexed  to  his  statkni 
of  Captain  of  the  Fleet ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever 
brilliant  services  were  performed  during  that  war,  may  be 
ddefly  attributed  to  llie  spirited  co-operation  of  the  navy  with 
the^  army.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  this  drcumstanoa; 
and,  in  short,  every  dung  was  performed  tbat  could  be  expect- 
ed on  the  part  of  our  gallant  seamen. 

In  this  employment,  the  salgect  of  iihe  present  memoir  con-> 
tinned  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  the  rcturn^nf  the  Eagle 
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to  Europe^  he  aooomponied  his  galknt  Commaiider  thttfaen 
Bat  Mb  health  not  permitting  him  to  proceed  with  the  flag-* 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  now  permitted  to  resign  the 
oommand. 

After  a  short  respite^  CSaptwi  Cnrtis  was  appointed  to  die 
BriUiant  frigate,  and  dispatched  with  sealed  orders  for  the  Me* 
diterranean.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  a  cutter  miderhis  ocm^ 
mand ;  but  he  found  it  altogether  impracticable  to  ddi?er  his 
dispatches,  for  Gibrditar  was  at  diat  moment  attacked  boA 
bj  sea  and  land;  so  that  it  had  become  utterly  impossible  even 
to  enter  the  bay.  On  this,  he  proceeded  to  IlGnorca,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  a  happier  opportunity  of  comfdetsng  his 
missiott.  This  accordingly  occurred  in  1781;  for  General 
Elliot  having  allied  to  the  Governor  of  that  island  for  a  si^piy 
of  provisions,  several  transports  were  immediately  collected  for 
this.purpose.  With  these^  und^  the  convoy  of  the  Brilliant, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  throw  the  whole  supply  into  the 
garrison,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1781. 

The  Brilliant,  bang  warped  into  the  mole,  and  placed  in 
safety.  Captain  Curtis  immediatelyassumed  the  command  of  the 
naval  forces,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  while  serving 
on  shore.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  for  distin- 
guishing himself  on  his  proper  element,  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  manifest  superiority  of  the  enemy,  of  whidb  we  shall 
here  give  a  detailed  account* 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  1801,  about  five 
o'clock,  a  brig  was  discovered  in  the  Gut,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  over,  between  Cabarita  Point  and  Europa ;  she  was  per* 
oeived  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  garrison  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  it  was  perfectly  calm,  and  she  was  rowing  towards  the 
rock.  The  enemy  immediately  sent  out  14  gun-boats,  cany* 
ing  eadi  a  SG-pound^,  and  several  launches,  to  attaiek  her. 

<<  Notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  of  foreey  Captain 
Curtis  resolved  to  attempt  her  rescue;  all  the  force  he  possess- 
ed was  the  Repidse  and  Vanguard  gun^boats ;  with  these  and 
the  boats  of  the  ships  he  went  to  her  assistance.    The  enemy s 
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force  advanced  &iter  then  that  from  the  garrison,  and  byei^t 
o'clock  had  conunenoed  the  attack;  the  garrison  were  anzioilft 
spectatoiB  of  the  combat,  and  beheld  the  English  brig,  which 
they  now  discovered  to  be  a  sloop  of  war,  with  astonishment ; 
she  sustained  the  charge  with  the  greatest  fimmess,  and  retnm- 
ed  a  cool  and  well  regulated  fire;  the  greater  part  of  the  gnn- 
boats  were  soon  almost  close  to  her,  and  she  seemed,  as  it  wete^ 
buried  in  the  clouds  of  grape-shot  and  the  spray  thatsurround* 
ed  her.  The  troops  cm  the  rock  at  this  time  ahnost  gave  her 
up,  hardly  supposing  it  possibly  that  the  small  force  Captain 
Curtis  commanded  would  veirture  near  enough  to  render  her 
material  assistance ;  he  however  pushed  on  gallantly,  and  the 
brig  did  not  long  support  the  uneqpal  combat  without  aid^ 
the  Repulse  and  Vaiiguard  were  judiciously  jdaced,  so  as  to 
cover  the  brig  and  annoy  the  enemy ;  the  slups'  boats  also  went 
to  her  assistance,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  at  this  time,  eni^ 
bled  her  to  near  the  rock  a  little^  The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continued  the  attack,  some  coBung  up  abreast  of  her,  and 
othek^s  raking  her.  At  length  codnen  and  diseipline  prevailed 
over  numbers ;  the  steadiness  and  bravery  with  which  the  brig ' 
defended  herself,  aided  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  gnqpe-ahot 
from  the  Vanguard  and  Rqpulse,  succeeded  in  obliging  the  ene* 
my  to  retire;  and  by  ten  o'dook  they  all  fled,  notwithstanding 
the  apivoach  of  a  xebec,  mounting  near  SO  cannon,  to  their 
aid.  She  finding  the  gun-boats  perfectly  subdued^  also  hauled 
oS,  and  left  the  boats  to  tow  their  firiend  into  the  Mole^  where 
she  was  received  with  the  apphmding  shouts  ci  the  garrison, 
and  proved  to  be  His  MigesQ^s  sloop  Hdena,  commanded  by 
Captain  Roberts,  the  same  officer  that  had  been  first  lieute- 
nant with  Captain  Farmer,  who  bravely  jGdi  in  an  action  b^ 
tween  the  Quebec,  and  the  Surveillante;  on  which  occasion 
Lieutenant  Roberts  was  promoted  to  the  raidL  of  master  and 
commander,  and  for  his  gallant  exertions  in  the  present  una- 
qoal  contest,  he  was  made  post  General  Elliot,  (afterwards 
Lord  Heathfield,)  m  the  foUowing  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  pqrs  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  officers  concerned 
in  this  gallant  affiur:~ 
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<^  ^  I  received  your  di^Mitdi  of  the  20th  of  July,  by  His 
Majesty's  sloop  Heleoa,  Certain  Roberts^  who  airived  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  bravery;  with,  the  assistance  of  oar  two 
gun*boats  (the  Vanguard  and  Repulso)  he  was  towed  into 
the  Bay ;  they  were  pKisted  by  Captain  Curtis  himself.  He 
personally  conducted  the  attack  in  his  barge  with  disdat^ruiibed 
success,  notwithstanding  a  constant  and  ^  heavy  fire  of  round 
and  grape  from  the  enemy's  gun»boats  fi^r  nearly  two  boors ; 
the  particulars  of  Captain  Roberts's  gallant  befaavioui*,  and  that 
of  his  ship's  compai^,  will,  no  doubt,  be  transmitted  by  Cap«- 
tain  Curtis ;  but,  as  he  (Captain  Curtis)  is  not  a  man  to  speak 
of  any  transaction  so  highly  redounding  to  his  epim  honour,  or 
my  part  it  is  an  indispensible  duty  to  inform  your  Lordshq), 
that  his  zeal  £99:  die  service  is  scarcely  to  be  parallekc^  in  for<- 
warding  every  operation  that  can  any  way  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  defence. 

<<  *  A  small  accession  of  strength  by  the  additiim  o^  a  few  gun* 
boats,  enables  the  marine  force  under  Captain  Curtis  to  render 
occasional  service  inassisting  vessels  coming  with  refreshments.' " 

But  it  was  not  by  sea  alone  that  Brigadier  Curtis  proved, 
serviceable  to  the  gahnson  y  for  when  the  celebrated  sally  was 
made  against  the  Spanish  works,  he  headed  the  seamen;  and 
according  to  the  public  dispatches,  ^<  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self t^  his  discernment,  assistance,  fmd  personal  efforts."  On 
this  occasion,  the  attack  of  the  English  garrison  proved  com- 
pletely successlul  in  every  point  of  view,  for  the  fascine  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy  were  burnt,  and  the  labours  of  e^tcen 
months  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 

Notwithstanding  this^  the  Spaniards  still  persevered,  and 
hirvit^  threateiied  a  joint  i^tack  by  sea  and  land,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  Septen^r  1782,  to  scuttle  the  ships  in  the 
new  Mole.  The  seamen  were  therefore  brought  on  shore^  and 
encamped  near  Europa  point,  where  they  proved  Id^bly  ser- 
"viceable,  to  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  by  Ge- 
neral EUiot:«— 

**  The  S^Muaish  squadrcm  having  gone  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rock,  and  formed  in  a  line,  (the  Admiral  leading,}  came  before 
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Ae  batteries  of  Europa,  and  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced 
a  fire  from  all  their  guns  until  the  last  ship  had  passed.  They 
repeated  their  mancBuvre  at  two  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  again  in  the  forenoon  of  Ae  same  day.  These  successive 
cannonades  did  not  any  way  damage  the  works.  Some  of  the 
leading  ships  having  been  pretty  frequently  struck  by  our  shot, 
they  afterwards  kept  at  a  greater  distance.  Two  Spanish  ships 
went  early  in  that  morning  to  Algeziras  to  repair,  as  we  ima- 
gine. All  the  batteries  at  Europa  were  manned  by  the  marine 
brigade  (encamped  there,)  with  a  small  proportion  of  artille- 
rists. The  guns  were  extremely  weU  laid  and  pointed;  the 
whole  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Curtis.'' 

But  the  13th  of  September  was  the  epoch  fixed  upon  for 
the  grand  attack,  and  as  many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
deemed  indestructible  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  a  new  inven- 
tion by  General  D'Ar^n,  a  French  Engineer,  it  was  expected 
that  a  serious  impression  would  be  made.  '  The  following  is 
the  total  amount  of  the  combined  force  brought  into  acticxi 
upon  the  present  memorable  occasion. 

1.  —  Spanish  ships  of  three  decks,  •        .       2 

2.  — Of  the  line,  -  -  -        -     38 
S.  —  French  ships  of  three  decks,            -        -      5 

4.  —  Of  the  line,             -             -            -  *     -  ^ 

5.  —  Spanish  ships  c^  from  fifty  to  sixty  guns,  S 

6.  —  Battering  ships,      -            -            -        -  10 

7.  —  Floating  battery,                 -            -        -  i 
t      8.  •— Bomb  ketches,        -            -            -        -  5 

In  addition  to  these  63  sail,  are  to  be  included  an  immense 
flotilla  consisting  of  frigates,  xebecs,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  to- 
gether with  300  large  shallops  to  carry  troops ;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  fire  of  the  garrison  being  silenced,  a  landing  was 
to  have  been  attempted.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Spanish  battering  ships  got  under  weigh,  and,  by  ten,  they 
were  all  placed  in  their  respective  stations.  From  the  ten  batter- 
inir  ships  alone,  was  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  from  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twelve  twenty-six  pounders,  while  the  Spanish  iines^ 
at  the  same  time,  played  incessantly  on  the  rock  with  heavy 
artillery  .and  mortars. 

The  following  interesting  account  cannot  fiul  of  aflfording 
complete  satis&cdon : 

^*  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  had  long  been  turned  on  thb  fiK 
mous  si^e,  and  the  preparations  latterly  made  by  the  allied 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  were  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  it 
was  generally  supposed  victory  must  at  length  have  crowned 
their  persevering  efforts;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
France,  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Spain,  and  many  dis* 
tinguished  military  ofiicers  had  joined  the  besieging  army,  and, 
together  with  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  were  anxious 
witnesses  of  the  attack ;  the  combined  powers  had  formed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  success  from  their  battering- 
ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design,  completed  by  dint  of  prodi- 
gious ^bour,  and  unlimited  profusion  of  expence,  and,  by 
common  report,  pronounced  invincible. 

'^  The  English  batteries  opened  as  the  enemy  came  before 
them,  and  an  awful  and  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides ;  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  were  supported  by  the  can- 
non and  mortars  in  their  lines  and  approadbes ;  and  two  bomb 
ketches,  which  were  brought  forward,  continued  to  throw  shells 
into  the  garriion  during  the  attack. 

*^  Red-hot  shot  were  sent  with  such  precision  from  the  garri- 
son, that  in  the  afternoon  the  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Spanish  Admiral's,  and  some  other  ships; 
and  men  were  perceived  ineffectually  labouring  to  extinguish 
the  fire  by  the  use  of  fire  engines :  the  fire  from  the  garrison 
was  kept  up  briskly,  and  that  of  the  enemy  gradually  de- 
creased. ^ 

^*  About  seven  in  the  evening  they  fired  only  from  a  few* 
guns,  and  that  only  at  intervals. 

**  At  midnight,  the  AdmiraPs  ship  was  plainly  discovered  io 
be  on  fire^  and  an  hour  after  she  was  completely  in  flames ; 
eight  more  of  the  Spanish  ships  took  fire  in  succession.  Con- 
fusion was  now  evident  among  them,  and  the  numerous  rockets 
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thrown  up  from  each  ship  was  a  demonstration  of  the  greatness 
of  their  distress;  their  signab  were  answered  from  the  fleet, 
and  they  immediately  sent  launches  and  boats  of  diiferent  de- 
scriptions to  take  out  the  men-;  the  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines, 
however,  did  not  slacken,  and  the  ships  not  completely  in  flames 
sttU  sent  a  few  shot  at  intervals. 

^  At  this  critical  period  Captain  Curtis  gave  proof  of  his  great 
skill  and  judgment ;  he  advanced  with  the  whole  division  of  gun- 
boats (twelve  in  number),  each  carrying  a  twenty-four  or  eighteen 
pounder,  and  fbrmed  them  so  as  to  flank  the  line  of  the  ene> 
my-'s  battering  ships,  while  they  were  annoyed  by  an  excessive 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  garrison.  The  fire  from 
the  gun-boats  was  exceedingly  well  directed,  and  kept  up  with 
great  vigour ;  it  efiectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  approach- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  their  ships/' 

"General  EUiot,  in  his  public  letter,  observes,  speaking  of  this 
manceovre,  that  "  the  enemy's  daring  attempt  at  sea  was  effec- 
tually defeated  by  the  constant  and  well-supported  fire  from 
the  batteries ;  but  the  well-timed,  judicious,  and  spirited  attack 
made  by  Brigadier  Curtis,  rendered  this  success  a  complete 
victory. 

**  The  scene  now  became  entirely  changed ;  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  ships,  and  lefl  the  men  in  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  English  or  the  flames,  the  enemy  became  objects 
only  of  pity,  and  as  much  courage  was  exerted  to  save  them  as 
had  before  been  displayed  in  repelling  their  attack ;  the  men 
were  seen  amid  flames,  and  on  floating  pieces  of  wreck,  im- 
ploring the  compassion  of  their  enemies,  and  this  humane  ser- 
vice became  a  very  perilous  employment,  from  the  firing  of  the 
cannon  as  the  metal  became  heated.  This  scene  cannot  be 
painted  in  stronger  language  than  in  the  words  of  General 
Elliot. 

"  <  They  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats,  abandoning 
their  ships,  in  which  some  officers,  and  numbers  of  their  men, 
including  many  wounded,  were  lefl  to  perish.  This  unavoidably 
must  have  been  their  wretched  &te,  had  they  not  been  dragged 
from  amidst  the  flames  by  the  personal  intrepidity^  Brigadier 
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Curds,  st  the  utmost  hazard  of  his  own  life,  a  life  invaluable  U^ 
His  Majesty's  service.  For  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  an-*- 
guish,  seeing  his  pinnace  close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  at  the 
moment  she  blew  up,  and  spread  her  wreck  to  a  vast  extent 
round.  The  black  cloud  of  smoke  being  dispersed,  I  was  again 
revived  by  the  sight  of  the  pinnace,  little  apprehending  that  the 
Brigadier  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  sinking,  some  pieces  of 
timber  having  fallen  into  and  pierced  the  boat  (killing  the  cock- 
swain, and  wounding  others  of  the  men),  and  leaving  scarce  any 
hope  of  reaching  the  shore ;  providentially  he  was  saved  by  $top^ 
ping  the  hole  with  the  seamen's  jackets,  imtil  boats  arrived  to 
his  relief.;" 

<^  By  the  same  explosion  one  gun-boat  was  sunk,  and  another 
damaged.  Animated  by  the  example  of  Captain  Curtis^  the 
British  seamen  discovered  as  much  ardour  in  employing  every 
effort  to  relieve  their  enemies,  as  they  had  done  in  conquering 
them;  by  their  generous  exertions  thirteei  Spanish  o£Scer% 
and  344  men  were  rescued  from  the  flames.  Thus  ended  a  con- 
test, dn  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  intrepidity  or 
humanity  of  the  English  deserved  most  commendation. 

<<  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  St.  Michael, 
a  Spanish  74  gun-ship,  was  driven  under  the  walls  of  Gibridtar 
and  captured ;  by  the  great  exerticms  of  Captain  Curtis,  her 
stores  were  taken  out,  the  ship  got  afloat,  and  warped  into  the 
Mole  by  the  17th,  notwithstanding  the.  en^ny  annoyed  them 
exceedingly  by  shells  when  carrying  out  anchors,  &€•  to  get 
her  off. 

<<  Lord  Howe  shortly  after  arrived  with  a  convoy  to  relieve 
the  garrison ;  it  appears  by  his  public  letter,  that  had  doe  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  instructions  communicated  by  Captain 
Curds,  the  transports  might  have  entered  the  Bay  some  days 
earlier  than  was  accomplished ;  however,  the  service  was  at 
length  completely  executed,  and  the  fortress  relieved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  superior  forc^  much  to  the  honour  of  the  BTlti4h 
naval  character..  Captain  Curti%  being  charged  with  the  final 
communications  of  General  Elliot  to  Lord  Howe,  embarked  on 
board  the  Latona  frigate  for  that  purpose.    The  J^tuatiim  of 
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the  enemy's  fleet  the  next  day,  however,  precluding  him  from 
returning  to  Gribraltar,  he  remained  on  board  the  Victory. 
The  captain  of  that  ship  being  dispatched  with  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  during  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  subsequent  partial  actions  with  the  combined  squadrons  of 
France  and  Spain,  a  vacancy  consequently  took  place,  and 
Captain  Curtis  was  appointed  to  the  Victory. 

<*  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  choice,  probably  he  would  have 
preferred  remaining  with  his  old  friend,  Lord  Howe,  as  captain 
of  the  Victory,  to  again  resuming  the  command  at  Gibraltar. 
It  was  not,  however,  left  to  his  option ;  His  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters, in  consequence  of  a  pressing  solicitation  from  General  El- 
liot, having  ordered  Captain  Curtis  to  Gibraltar  in  the  Thetis 
frigate.^* 

Meanwhile,  during  his  stay  in  England,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood had  been  conferred  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He 
was  also  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
and  the  Barbary  States,  with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  In  this 
new  capacity.  Sir  Roger  repaired  once  more  to  Gibraltar  in 
1783,  and  resumed  his  old  command,  which  he  retuned  during 
the  remainder  of  the  si^ ;  and  he  indeed  notified  the  conclusion 
t>f  the  war  soon  after,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  he  himself  carried 
into  the  Spanish  lines.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  by  Sir  John  Lindsay,  K.  B.  and  in 
January,  1 784,  the  BrilUant  was  paid  ofl; 

However,  in  a  few  months  after,  her  old  commander  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ganges,  of  74  guns;  and  he  remained  in  the 
latter  at  Portsmouth,  where  she  was  stationed  as  a  guard 
ship  until  th6  close  of  1787.  During  the  two  following  years, 
he  resided  with  his  fiunily;  but  he  was  called  from  the  plea- 
sure and  comforts  attendant  on  his  little  domestic  circle^  in 
May,  1790,  when  Earl*  Howe  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  having  succeeded  Admiral 
L.Gower,  as  Captain  of  the  fleet  However  a  negotiation  being 
now  entered  into  with  the  court  of  Spain,  the  armament  was 
^discontinued.    Sfar  Roger  was  next  appointed  to,  and  continued 
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in  the  Brunswick^  during  the  Russian  armament,  and  until  the 
breach  with  France. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  he  once  more  accompanied  his 
veteran  friend,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte'; 
and  in  1 794'  was  nominated  Colonel  of  the  Plymouth  division 
of  marines. 

Both  anterior  to,  and  during  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill, 
courage,  and  good  conduct.  His  scientific  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions  on  this  occasion,  of  course  excited  the  praise  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief:  — 

^^  To  the  unremitting  exertions  and  skill  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  fleet,  during  the  long  chace  which  preceded  the  action, 
in  very  tempestuous  weather,  much  praise  is  due ;"  and  in  his 
official  account  of  the  battle.  Lord  Howe  nobly  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  such  exalted  merit.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  he  says, 

^^  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  nevertheless,  now  to  add,  that  lam 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  counsels  as  well  as  conduct  in 
every  branch  of  my  official  duties." 

No  sooner  did  the  victorious  fleet  return  to  England,  than 
His  Majesty  honoured  it  with  a  Royal  visit ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion. Sir  Roger  received  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  and  was  also 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  I794>,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral,  and  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  on 
board  the  channel  fleet.  In  1799,  he  became  Vice- Admiral 
of  the  Red ;  and  in  1 800,  obtained  a  separate  command,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  Roger 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying  those  plans  into  action, 
which  it  was  his  province  hitherto  only  to  suggest  to  others. 
Accordingly,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  to  contend  with, 
he  determined,  by  the  adoption  of  economical  arrangements, 
to  render  himself  serviceable  to  his  country.  The  Cape  had 
not  heretofore  been  used  as  a  station  for  repairing  of  men  of 
war,  either  by  the  Dutch  or  the  English;  it  being  the  practice 
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of  both  nations  to  send  their  disabled  ships  either  to  Batavia, 
or  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Roger,  however^  selected  Simeon's 
Bay  as  a  proper  place  for  this  purpose^  and  commenced  his 
operations  with  the  Jupiter  of  My  guns,  which  was  there  hove 
down,  and  completely  refitted  mider  his  own  immediate  in- 
spection* 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Admiral  retired  to  his  house  at 
Gatcombe,  in  the  coun^  of  Hants*  Some  years  before  this 
period,  he  had  nuurried  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Matthew  Brady,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were,  like  himself,  bred  in  the  navy,  in  which,  at  an  early 
period,  they  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  There,  with  his 
friends  around  him,  and  amidst  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
fielicity,  this  gallant,  amiable^  and  humane  Admiral  expired,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  )  816. 
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No.  XVII. 
Admiral  D'AUVERGNE,  Prince  de  BOUILLON- 

X  HE  family  of  Auvergne  lays  claim  to  a  high  degree  of  an- 
tiquity. It  has  been  settled  for  many  ages  in  Jersey,  and^ 
doubtless,  came  originally  from  France ;  in  which  country,  it 
appears  to  have  been  allied  to  an  illustrious  house  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  also  connected,  either  by  marriage  or  desc«it» 
with  all  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  island  just  mentioned. 

Philip  D' Auvergne  was  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1745,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  one  of  those  isles,  situ- 
ate in  the  bay  of  St.  Maloes,  which  still  remain  to  us  as  a  me- 
morial of  our  ancient  possessions  on  the  continent.  His  fa- 
ther, the  late  Charles  D' Auvergne,  possessed  a  small  freehold 
property  in  Jersey,  and  served  for  some  years  as  an  officer  of 
the  militia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life;  and  he  seems  to  have 
brought  up  a  very  numerous  family  with  great  credit  and 
respectability. 

Philip,  the  eldest  of  six  or  seven  children,  was  educated  in 
England.  After  residing  here  for  some  years,  he  was  sent 
to  France,  to  acquire  the  true  accent  and  peculiar  delicacies 
of  a  language  wliich  he  had  learned  in  his  early  infancy,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  generally  spoken,  in  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. The  people  of  Jersey  are,  from  their  position,  familiar 
with  the  sea ;  and,  from  habit  and  custom,  greatly  attached  to 
every  pursuit  connected  with  that  element.  This  predilection 
was.  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  from  his 
earliest  years ;  and  he  was  at  length  indulged  in  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart,  by  being  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  aa 
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Ei^lish  man  of  war  as  a  midshipman.  In  due  time  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  ECs  next 
step,  that  of  commander,  was  attended  with  an  immediate  pro- 
motion, to  the  Bravo  gun  brig,  of  sixteen  guns,  which  was 
stationed  for  several  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  in  which 
he  was  born ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  his  local,  as  well 
as  nautical  knowledge,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  now  appointed. 

Having  resided  for  some  time  in  France,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  that  country,  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  thither 
frequently ;  and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  introduced,  to  the  late  Prince  de  Bouillon,  a  noble- 
man of  the  same  name  and  family  with  himself.  *  Captain 
D' Auvergne,  of  course,  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  his 
acquaintance;  and.  at  length,  a  friendship  appears  to  have 
beeli  cemented  between  them. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  the  Prince  was  desirou% 
after  his  demise,  to  transfer  both  the  title  and  &mily  fortune 
to^his  new  cousin,  for  as  such  he  was  now  received ;  and  when 
it  is  stated,  that  his  estates  were  then  reckoned  at  near  half  a 
million  of  francs,  annual  revenue^  this  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  very  fortunate  incident.  When  the  event  just  alluded 
to  took  place,  an  application  was  made  in  the  usual  forms  to 
the  British  court,  and  Captain  Philip  D'Auvergne  was  autho- 
rized by  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  to  assume  the  titles^  and 
emblazon  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  his  generous,  opulent^ 
and  august  relative. 

The  Revolution,  which  occurred  soon  ailer  in  France^  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  reaping  the  numerous  advantagesi 
he  might  otherwise  have  derived  firom  so  princely  a  donation ; 
and)  if  we  mistake  not,  a  high  and  sounding  title  was  all  that 
he  realized  from  this  most  munificent  bequest  That  vefy  Re- 
volution^  however,  led  to  a  situation  and  employment  of  a  na- 
ture peculiarly  delicate,  and  which  was  indeed  calculated  to 
enrich  any  one,  to  whom  wealth  was  the  chief  and  only  object. 


*  Accordiog  to  Bome  •ccottnlt>  thej  were  •chool-feUoirs.^i-- £i^ 
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The  vicinity  of  Jersey  to  the  French  coast,  enabled  the  boat^ 
mesa  there,  at  any  time,  and  ahnost  under  any  circumstances, 
to  efiPect  a  landing  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  Our  go- 
vernment, well  aware  of  this  circumstance^  recurred  to  it,  from 
the  very,  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and,  no  sooner  did  th^ 
war  in  la  Vendee  render  a  diversion  in  that  quarter  an  object 
of  policy,  than  this  became  the  chief  station  where  all  the  de- 
barkati<»is  were  planned,  and  whence  they  were  efected  with 
peculiar  promptitude  and  success. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon,  on  this  occasion,  was  made  Post 
Captain,  and  entrusted,  not  only  with  the  sole  command  of  tlie 
naval  department,  but  also,  became  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  Ministry,  for  keeping  up  a  direct  atid  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  insurgent  provinces.  His  native  island,  as 
mentioned  before,  afforded  him  great  facilities  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object ;  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  emigrants  were 
known  to  equal  the  number  of  the  regular  inhabitants ;  and 
they  themselves  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  friends  and 
fimiilies  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  France. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  fortunate  circumstances.  In  conformity  to  orders,  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  Vendean  chiefs, 
whom  he  supplied  fireely  with  arms  and  ammunition*  Several 
of  them  frequently  visited  the  island,  and  obtained  consider- 
able sums  in  louis-d'ors.  On  some  occasions,  whole  casks  of 
the  precious  metals  were  transported  firom  Jersey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire ;  but  the  usual  way  was  to  transmit  rouleaus 
enclosed  in  leathern  belts,  which  were  worn  under  the  clothes. 
As  all  transactions  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  an  affidr  of  honour  between  the  parties,  of  course,  no  ac^ 
eountMliiy  can  possibly  take  place;  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  might  have  thus  easily  acquired  an  immense  fortune. 
But  it  appears  that  he  acted  with  great  and  unexampled  deli- 
cacy on  that  occasion. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  repaired  to  Paris ;  but  his  pre- 
sence there  was  not  much  relished  by  Buonaparte,  and  he  soon 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  retreat.    On  the  r^toradon 
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of  Louis  XVIIL  having  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  he 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  this 
claim  was  deemed  of  sufSdent  importance  to  be  referred  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  appears  to  have  finally  decided 
against  him. 

Admiral  D' Auvergne,  Prince  de  Bouillon,  died  soon  after, 
in  London,  in  November  1816,  at  the  age  of  7L 
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No.  XVIII. 

The  Hon.  WILLIAM  BAILLIE,  commonly  called 
Lord  POLKEMMET, 

one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice  in  scotland. 

JVLr.  Baillie,  bom  in  the  year  1737,  was  descended  from  aii 
ancient  and  respectable  fiunily,  who  had  long  possessed  landed 
property  to  a  considerable  amoant,  in  the  south  of  Scotland^ 
which  he  considerably  enlarged.  In  early  life,  he  received 
a  dassical  education,  and  being  destined  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  justice  of  his  native  country,  his  studies  were  carefully 
directed  towards  that  point 

In  the  year  1758,  he  was  admitted  into  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates, at  which  period,  he  had  obtained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  A  few  years  after  this  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Linlithgowshire,  iu  which  capacity  he  was  officially  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  provincial  judge;  and  his  decisions  during 
this  period,  are  said  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  About 
the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Janet  Sinclair,  youngest  sbter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  of  Ulbster,  and 
was  at  length  raised  to  the  bench,  when  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Lord  Polkemmet 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, preached  on  the  28th  of  March,  1816,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Watson,  Minister  of  Whitburn. 

<<  In  the  year  1798,^  His  Majesty,  well  informed  of  his  at^ 
tachment  to  the  British  laws  and  constitution,  of  his  profound 
skill  in  feudal  matters,  and  of  his  intrinsic  worth,  promoted 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  the 
Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scotland.  In  that  honourable  and 
arduous  station,  the  preacher  is  by  no  means  qualified  to 
judge  correctly  of  lus  merits.  But  be  is  well  informed,  that, 
disdaining  ihe  niceties  of  modem  pronnnciatiom  and  the 
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enticing  words  of  human  eloquence^  he  entered  not  hastily, 
.  but  profoundly  into  the  merits  of  every  case  which  came  before 
him,  and  that,  during  his  continuance  on  the  bench,  there 
were  fewer  of  his  decisions  altered  than  that  of  most  of  tho 
other  contemporary  judges.  When  seated  with  them,  he 
sometimes  differed  in  opinion  from  some  and  all  of  thenu 
But  even  in  this  solitary  situation,  he  stood  so  respectably  as 
gave  ofience  to  none.  Upwards  of  three  years  ago  he  re* 
tired  from  the  bench,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  in  the 
iuU  possession  of  his  mental  powers;  nobly  sacrificing  pe- 
cuniary considerations  to  the  high  sense  he  entertained  <^  the 
speedy  and  rc^^nlar  administration  of  law  and  justice.  Flat- 
tery he  detested.  Vanity  be  despised.  Folly  and  a&ctaticii 
he  ridiculed.  Simplei,  pure,  unadorned  truth  he  firmly  em- 
braced, and  dearly  loved^  Nature  endued  him  with  a  warm 
heart,  'This  impulse  was  improved  by  time^  cherished  by 
exercise^  vivified  by  study,  and  fostered  by  the  g^iuine  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity  *•  He  was  long  a  respec- 
table elder  of  our  church,  and  no  enemy  to  any  church  who 
worshipped  God.  To  the  clerical  body,  in  general,  he  was 
a  warm  friend  and  unostentatious  patron.  Injustice  and  ofh 
pression  he  scorned  and  scourged.  The  poor  and  needy 
never  left  his  door  without  praying  for  his  happiness  through 
time  and  eternity.  In  short,  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile. 

*^  Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  facts,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  transmit  his  name  with  some  celebrity  to  fiiture 
ages.  A  man  who  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  his  fiutbfnl 
servant,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  his  coffin  was  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  tree  which  the  servant  had  planted ;  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  William  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Polkemmet, 
carried  the  head  of  this  worthy  humble  man  to  the  grave, 
not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  master  whom  he  so  faithfiilly 
served,  and  sincerely  loved  f.     To  the  schoohnaster  of  Whit- 

*  When  he  perceived  »ny  poor  persons  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
wkh  himielf,  without  Bibles,  or  half-worn  Bibles^  he  i«t  no  time,  at  his  own  ezpencei, 
to  order  new  Bibles  for  their  use. 

t  The  name  of  the  servant  aborc  mentioned  was  William  Ferguson^  qqq[^ 
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bum,  and  his  successor  in  office,  he  gave  a  handsome  donation 
of  land;  a  sure  procrf*  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  useful 
learning  and  religious  principles.  Often  did  he,  in  company 
with  the  clergy  of  the  bounds,  examine  the  scholars  of  the 
parish,  and  gave  prizes,  rewards,  and  Bibles  to  the  needy 
and  meritorious.  Acutely  did  he  feel  another's  woes,  And 
quickly  did  he  alleviate  and  relieve  thetao,  never  enquiring 
from  what  quarter  poverty  had  come,  nor  what  church  it 
attended. 

^^  How  cold  in  the  dust  that  hand,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  so  ltt>eral  and  kind !  —  How  cold  that  heart  which,  lately, 
was  so  charitable  and  warm  I  The  nobles  and  judges  of  the 
land,  widows,  orphans,  children,  tenants,  servants—- high 
and  low  —  and,  I  am  sure,  the  preacher  deeply  lament  his 
sudden  death. 

"  On  my  tomb-stone  let  no  panegyric  be  placed.     If  in- 
judicious friendship   should  disobey  this  prohibition, •—•may 
I  so  live  as  to  deserve  the  inscription  so  justly  due  to  him, 
**  He  was  a  good  man.  —  Amen** 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  Lord  Polkemmet  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disorder,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  proved  mortal.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  ad- 
joining Whitburn  church,  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  24th  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
frouj  which  we  have  given  copious  ex.tracts. 
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Na  XIX. 

The  ufe  of  the  Right  Hon.  ROBERT  HOBART, 

Eabl  of  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Baron  Hobakt  of  Bucking,  and  a  Baronet. 

JL  HE  Hobarts'  are  a  &mily  enriched  by  the  law,  and  en- 
noUed  by  the  power  of  female  charms.  The  founder.  Sir 
Ji»nes  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Sword,  was  Attorney-General, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council  to.  Henry  VL  JHis  ancestors, 
for  many  generations,  appear  to  have  held  lands  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  He  being  a  younger  brother,  and  having  a  for- 
tune to  seek,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  elected 
Lent  Reader  of  that  society.  Fuller  calls  him  ^*  a  right  good 
man,  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;''  and  he  is  also  spoken 
highly  of  in  Holland's  edition  of  Camden.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  resided  at  Holies  HaU,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  that 
by  his  prudent  acquisitions,  he  left  a  considerable  estate  to  his 
posterity. 

-  His  descendant,  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  of  Plumsted,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  being  bred  also  to  the  law,  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  a 
citizen  for  Norwich  ;  a  burgess  for  Yarmouth ;  a  sergeant  at 
law;  a  knight;  and  a  baronet.  After  being  appointed  At- 
torney of  the  Court  of  Wards,  he  was  nominated  Attorney- 
Creneral  to  James  L  In  1613,  he  was  constituted  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  'Pleas ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1625,  is  mentioned  by  that  great  authority,  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  in  his  Glossary,  as  "  a  great  loss  to  the  public  weal.'* 

His  son.  Sir  John  Hobart,  the  second  Baronet,  built  a 
stately  house  at  Blicking,  in  Norfolk,  which  remains  to  this 
day,  in  possession  of  the  fiunily.  He  married  first  into  the 
fiunily  of  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  next  mto  that  of 
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Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  His  nephew,  Sir  John^ 
the  third  Baronet,  became  knight  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk^ 
during  the  three  last  parliaments  of  Charles  IL,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  royal  visit,  notwithstanding  his  father,  Sir  Miles 
Hobart,  Knt.,  had  taken  an  active  part  against,  and  been 
imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  for  his  opposition  to  the  ill^al  le- 
vying of  **  tonnage  and  poundage." 

Sir  Henry,  his  son,  the  fourth  Baronet,  was  an  active  par- 
tizan  of  the  Revolution,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Wil- 
liam III.  On  being  killed  in  a  duel,  John,  his  only  son  and 
successor,  was  ennobled,  having  been  created  a  Baron,  in 
1728,  as  has  been  said,  through  the  influence  of  his  sister 
Henrietta,  who  married  Charles  Howard,  afterwards  ninth 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  a  great  favourite  of  Oeorge  IL,.and 
known  to  be  a  great  beauty  by  all  the  world ;  but  praised  as  a 
great  wit  also,  by  both  Pope  and  Swift.  He  was  afterwards 
advanced  in  the  Peerage  to  an  Earldom,  on  Sept.  5th  1746. 
His  son  and  successor,  John,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia, 
in  1767;  and  nominated  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  1776. 

Robert  Hobart,  the  son  of  George^  third  ELarl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire by  Albina,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Lord  Vere  Bertie^ 
and  half-brother  to  the  former  nobleman,  was  bom  in  May  6, 
1760.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school;  and,  early 
in  life,  declared  a  fixed  attachment  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Hobart  was  a  very  young  man,  a  com- 
mission in  the  army^  was  obtained  for  him ;  and  he  served 
during  part  of  that  unfortunate  war  which  ended  in  the  emanci- 
pation and  independence  of  America. 

Leaving  the  Transatlantic  continent  in  1779,  he  repaired 
to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  company  first,  and  then 
a  majority,  on  that  establishment.  As  his  unde  was  at  this 
period  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  hiis  Aides- 
de-Cdmpi  and  resided  at  Dublin  during  many  years,  having 
succeeded,  by  his  amiable  manners,  in  conciliating  the  aflkc- 
tions  of ,  the  people  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

In  1789,  he  was  recommended  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ing^iam,  while  Viceroy,  as  a  proper  person  to  filLthe  office  of 
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secretary  at  this  arduous  period ;  and  the  result  fully  justified 
the  choice  of  that  nobleman.  When  Lord  Westmoreland 
succeeded  to  the  government,  he  also  acted  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity;  or  rather,  exercised  a  species  of  jurisdiction  tantamount 
to  that  of  secretary  of  state ;  for' he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  opposition  orators,  began  to  be  considered  as  a  man 
^^  whose  talents  grew  with  the  necessity  of  calling  them  into 
action." 

One  of  the  great  and  noble  objects  with  which  he  became 
entrusted  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  new  and  critical  oc- 
currences, was  the  reconciliation  of  a  protestant  Parliament  to 
the  just  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  Catholic  fellow-sub^ 
jects.  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  this  was  an  easy 
achievement,  during  a  liberal  and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  re- 
quired all  the  exertions,  and  all  the  abilities,  of  this  minister, 
to  accomplish  the  measure. 

The  Crown,  soon  after  this,  willingly  permitted  itself  to 
be  controuled  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  respect  to  tlie  un- 
limited right  claimed,  as  to  Irish  pensions ;  while  certain  of 
its  officers  were,  at  the  same  time,  excluded  from  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  so,  as  in  both  instances,  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  that  country  with  the  regulations  that  obtained 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Parliament  of  England  was,  in  its  turn,  prevailed  upon, 
to  give  a  more  liberal  extension  to  the  navigation  act;  several 
prohibitory  statutes  Vere  also  repealed;  while  Ireland  relin- 
quished her  pretensions,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailing,  to 
a  trade  firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan* 
It  is  singular  enough,  that,  on  this  occasion,  it  fell  to  the  lot  oif 
the  subject  of  this  memoir^  to  introduce  all  th^se  measures  into 
the  Houses  of  Commons  of  both  kingdoms,  having  at  this  time 
a  seat  in  each ;  and  that,  too,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice. 
A  national  militia ^  duriag  his  administration,  was  also  esta- 
blished ;  and  thus  the  necessity  oivokmteersy  a  measure  hitherto 
80  formidable^  was  entirely  precluded* 

On  January  4,  1792,  Mr.  Hobart^  who  by  this  time  was 
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nominated  a  Privy  CouBBellor,  connected  liimself  still  more 
closely  with  Ireland,  by  a  marriage  with  Margaretta,  relict  of 
Thomas  Adderley  of  Innishannon,  in  the  comity  of  Cork,  Esq* 
By  this  lady  he  had  a  daughter,  Sairah,  since  united  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Frederick  Robinson,  brother  to  Lord 
Grantham.* 

By  the  demise  of  his  unde,  in  1793,  he  became  Lord  Ho- 
bart ;  and  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
idea  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  conciliatory^temper,  deter- 
mined on  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  a  high  and  honourable 
station.  He  accordingly  assumed  the  government  of  Madnis, 
in  n94fy  with  the  proi^>ect  of  an  eventual,  and,  probably,  an 
immediate  succession  to  that  of  Bengal ;  in  which  latter  office, 
he  would  have  become  Governor-General  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Asia,  with  a  revenue  of  25,000/.  per  annum.  With- 
out this  expectation,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  of  his  birth^ 
character,  and  pretensions,  would  have  left  Europe,  and  ex- 
changed his  old  habits,  friendships,  and  connexions,  for  new 
manners,  remote  regions,  and  an  ux^ealthy  climate. 

While  Governor  of  Madras,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
promoting  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  spice 
islands.  The  armaments  against  both  of  these  were  conducted 
under  his  auspices;  and  he  had  actually  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  when,  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  this  design  was  prudently  abandoned  by  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors,  ftiUy  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sure, afterwards  passed  a  resolution,  ^^  That  Lord  Hobart  had 

«  The  late  Earl  oi  BacldDgfaamshire  actnally  resided  in  Ireland  daring  the  sueeea- 
aive  adminiitrations  of  Earl  Carlble,  the  Ptike  of  Portland,  and  the  Earb  Tem- 
ple and  Northingion.  The  late  Duke  of  Rutlapd,  while  Viceroy,  nmninated  hiin 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp ;  and  made  him  Inipector-General  of  the  recrniting  aenice, 
Vtth  the  nnk  of  Major  in  the  amy.  He  accampanied  the  remalaa  of  this  noUenan, 
after  his  decease,  to  the  family  Tault  in  England.  While  in  the  sister  kiogdon,  he 
was  returhed  for  the  hoxongh  of  Armagh ;  and  his  aunt,  the  Coaiktess  of  Backingham- 
shire,  being  sister  to  the  Right  Honoorahk  llioaias  Conolly,  one  of  die  lidxat  and 
moat  splendid  commoners  in  Ireland,  he  resided  chiefly,  before  bis  marriige»  at  the 
princely  demesne  of  this  gentleman,  situate  almost  100  miles  fiom  the  capital 

While  chief  seeretary  to  the  Eari  of  Westmoreland,  he  obtained  the  remskm  of  the 
yety  adtant«g«Mis  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Flctt  in  the  ImhExdiequflr,  thenfaeld  by  the 
late  Lord  Clonmell. 
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discovered  upon  tbat  occaaioii  the  intelligence  of  a  profoixnd 
statesman ;  that  his  foresight  had  anticipated  the  events  which 
have  since  occurred;  and  that  this  wise  act  of  forbearance 
alone,  might  have  constituted  the  salvation  of  India." 

To  the  great  credit  of  this  nobleman,  he  endeavoured,  while ' 
at  Madras,  to  put  an  end  to  usurious  loans;  but  he  is  said, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  taken  so  much  notice  of  the  olKcers 
of  the  anny,  as  to  have  ^ven  lunbrage  to  the  civilians  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  He  also  endeavoured,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  place  that  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  under  the  protection  of  his  employers ;  and  was 
particularly  anxious  to  realize  th6  large  balances  due  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Camatic.  These  objects  occasioned  some  dis- 
putes with  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal ;  and  a  party 
beittgf  formed  against  him,  he  determined  to  resign  the  subor- 
dinate government  of  Madras.  On  this  occasion,  all  orders 
and  d^ees  appear  to  have  testified  their  regr^  at  his  depar- 
ture; and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1798,  a  pensibn  was 
assigned  him  of  2,0O0L  per  annumf  at  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Soon  after  this,  (Nov.  80,  1798,)  he  was  called  up  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father;  and 
in  the  course  of  next  year,  (June  1,  1799,)  married  Eleanor 
Agnes-Eden,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Lord  Auckland, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue:  his  late  lady  died  at.  Fort  St. 
George.  He  was  now  well  enabled  to  settle  and  maintain 
a  family  here ;  for,  having  secured  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
lucrative  ofEce  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer  of-  Ire- 
land, this  had  lapsed  to  him  during  his  residence  in  India.  It 
is  said  to  produce  several  thousands  j)er  annum;  and  is  now  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Chief  Baron  and  the  English 
Admimstration. 

On  the  great  question  of  an  union  with  Ireland,  Lord  Ho- 
i)art  took  an  active  part.  Having  resided  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  years  in  that  country,  and  exeroised  a  delicate 
and  important  situation  there^  few  Englishmen  could  b^  so 
well  qualified  to  dedde  on  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  Ao^ 
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cordingly,  he  suf^rted  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  memorable  occasidir^ 
and  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  it* 

In  18Q4,  his  Lordship  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  inherited  all  the 
family  estates.  In  1805,  he  became  the  successor  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  as  War  Minister;  and  on  the  trial  of  that  no- 
bleman, appears  to  have  voted  him  guilty  on  the  second  charge. 
In  1806,  the  Earl  was  nominated  Joint  Postmaster-Cpeneral ; 
and  having  been  nominated  a  Commissioner  of  the  Affidra 
of  India,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Controul 
some  time  before  his  demise.  As  lie  was  still  fond  of  military 
affairs,  he  gladly  accepted  the  command  of  a  raiment  of  vo- 
lunteers some  years  since.* 

His  sudden  and  premature  end  arose  out  of  an  unfortunate 
incident ;  for  he  died  at  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place,  Picca- 
diQy,^  in  consequence  of  an  unlndcy  &11  firom  his  horse,  on 
February  4,  1816. 

*  The  far!  of  Buckinghamshire,  when  Lord  Hobart^  waa  elected  Colonel  of  the 
Queen's  Koyal  Volunteers,  a  very  fine  body  of  men,  to  whom  Her  Majwty  wa«  graci- 
ously pleased  to  present  a  superb  piece  of  needle-work,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the 
Princesses,  and  fashioned  into  the'shapc  of  a  stand  of  oolours,  in  1804.  The  ground 
u  of  a  rich  purple  silk;  and  in  the  centre  are  Her  Majesty's  arms,  embroidered  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  foliage. 

When  Lady  Harrington,  as  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  delivered  the  coUm^  into 
his  Lordship's  hand,  his  Lordshm  expressed  himself  thus :  -«•  / 

"  Madam,  — In  the  name  of  the  corps  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  I  am 
to  convey  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  distinguished  favour  with 
which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  lionour  us  upon  the  present  occasion :  and  en- 
couraged by  so  flattering  an  instance  of  Her  M^esty's  condescension,  I  am  the  more 
confident  in  expressing  a  full  persuasion,  that  those  sentiments  which  originally  called 
forth  our  services,  will  uniformly  govern  our  conduct,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  Her  Mije*- 
ty's  pleasure  to  permit  their  continuance. 

*'  Stimulated  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  most  powerful  motives  that  can 
influence  the  mind  of  man,  the  protection  of  every  tiling  that  is  dear  to  us  in  private  life, 
«nd  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  public  estimation  —  oar  religion  *-  our  law*  —  our 
liberty  -*  and  our  king ;  I  can  venture  to  assure  Her  Mijesty,  that  the  expecuiions  she 
may  have  formed  of  our  exertions  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

*'  And  if  the  day  should  come,  when  HisM^esty,  actuated  by  that  valour  for  which 
his  iamily  has  ever  been  con^icuous,  and  by  that  affection  which  he  has  always  mani- 
Utted  towards  his  people,  shall  think  fit  to  share  their  dangers :  if  that  anxious  and  ani* 
matii^  period  should  arrive ;  then  may  these  colours,  the  gift  of  our  most  gracious  Quee% 
prove  a  shield  to  guard  and  defend  the  sacred  person  of  icmr  beloved  Sovenign  against 
any  hazard  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  j  by  the  desperate  efibrts  of  an  inordinate  and  de^ 
structive  ambition."  ^  , 
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In  private  lif^  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire'  was  gay, 
pleasant,  and  accommodating.  While  in  Ireland,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  the 
sports  of  the  field  with  Mr.  Conolly.  His  manners  were  en- 
gaging, polite,  and  affiible;  and  these  circumstances  tended 
not  a  little  to  promote  his  success  in  life. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  sedate  and  impressive ;  his  ar« 
guments  were  urged  with  firmness  and  decorum ;  and  he  care- 
fiilly  avoided  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of  eloquence,  as  if  im- 
pelled alone  by  a  desire  to  convince,  rather  than  to  influence 
tds  audi^ce. 
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No.  XX. 
The  Life  of  HENRY  HARRINGTON,  M.D- 

AND  AlDSBMAN  of  BaTH. 

IfFUh  a  Lia  qf  Us  Warh.^ 

1  HE  name  of  Harrington  is  well  known  to  all  those  ac- 
quainted with  British  literatore;  and  is  also  fioniliar  to  our 
histoky,  in  consequence  of  the  many  cdebrated  men  who  have 
borne  this  appellation.  It  may  b^  therefinre^  not  altogedier 
uninteresting  to  transcribe  the  following  short  account,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  friend,  and  perhaps  subnutted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  subject  of  the  present  memw. 

<<  This  highly  respected  gentleman  is  descended  £rom  an. 
ancient  and  illustrious  fiunily,  not  more  distingnished  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  than  by  superior  intellectaal  possessions ;  an 
interesting  account  of  which  may  be  Sdand  in  a  publication 
of  the  Doctor's,  in  1768,  entitied  the  <  ^t^^  AiOiqua^  being 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  his  ancestors  and  their  cor- 
respondents, in  the  reigns  of  tiie  7th  and  8th  Henries,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.  James  I.  and  Charles  L  in  four 
volumes,  replete  with  original  information  and  merit 

^  Sir  Johii  Harrington,  from  whom  the  Doctor  more  imme- 
diately descends,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  manried 
a  natural  daughter  of  Heniy  VIIL,  with  whom  the  King 
gave  as  dower,  tiie  forfeited  church-lands  of  Eebton,  Catha- 
rine, part  of  Bath-Easton,  and  Cor^ton,  upon  which,  it  is  said, 
he  built  at  Kelston  the  largest  house  at  that  time  in  Somerset- 
shire* 

<^  He  was  a  great  &vourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  whom  he 
attended  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  her  infatuated  and 
sanguinary  sister,  Mary.  She  stood  goodmother  for  Sir  John, 
his  eldest  son,  who  also  became  a  &vourit^  from  his  ready 
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wit,  pleasantry,  and  learning.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  Eng- 
lish epigram  writer  of  that  age,  and  when  very  young,  di^lay- 
ed  much  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  a  translation  of  Arioeto, 
the  only  on^e  of  that  beautiful  poet  till  Mr.  Hoole's,  which  ap- 
peared some  years  smce,  and  though  certainly  possessed  of 
much  merit,  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  Sir  John's,  to 
whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Hoole  seems  much  indebted  for  assistance. 

^<  James  Harrington,  another  ancestor  of  the  Doctor's,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  the  literary  world,  by  the  so  just- 
ly celebrated  Oceana,  which  is  inserted  in  the  pre&ce  of  the 
^  IfugiS  AnHqm!  Indeed  Genius  seems  to  have  had  mamf  &• 
vourites  in  tins  family,  and  the  world  will  certainly  allow  that 
his  smiles  have  been  continued  to  the  worthy  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  whose,  delicately  enriched  taste^  and  superior 
knowledge  in  the  fyrhanting  science  of  music,  have  so  often 
and  90  justly  been  the  theme  of  public  admiration.* 

<^  Henry  Harrington,  the  subject  of  this  biogr^hical  sketch* 
was  bom  on  .Mfehaelmas  day,  1727,  at  Kelston  in  Somerset- 
shire*. He  recw'od  his  education  in  his  fsither's  house,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fothergill,  father  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Twerton*.  and  brother  to  the  late  Provost  of  Queen's 
CoUege^  Oxford. 

*  The  Doctor  had,  in  bis  possessioD,  aome  good  pictnret>  and  a  chtious  ooUection  of 
family  aod  other  portraits,  uncommoaly  well  preserved,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
aAd  Vfil.  QoecD  Elitabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  ).  Ho  had  au  original  picture  of 
Queen  Elizabeth*  ivhep  Priooess,  in  the  Tower,  and  of  Ethelied-Tudor  HarriogtOD*  na- 
tural daughter  o£.  Henry  the  VIII. ;  also  portrait!  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Es- 
sex, which  are  originals,  and  two  of  the  handsomest  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  maids  of  ho- 
nour, in  (heir  curious  wf^mrA  in  which  they  appeared  at  court  on  the  Queen's  biith-day* 
JVy  w«K  fiv^  beauties,  and,  o(i  the  Queen's  ginng  her  preference  to  the  beanfjr  of  one 
them,  the  other  is  said  to  haTO  died  of  grief  and  envy. 

The  Doctor  had  also  a  &mily  seal,  the  date  of  the  year  1S79,  it  belonged  to  itobertos 
Dominus  de  Haverington,  Cumbeilaiid. 

.King  James  the  First  sent  for  the  Doctor's  ancestor.  Sir  John  Harrington,  to  court,  to 
converse  with  him,  as  he  heard  he  was  a  great  wit.  "  Sir  John,"  said  the  superftitlous 
King, ''  what  do  you  think  is  the  reason  why  the  doril  deals  with  old  women,  so  that 
they  become  uitehea  ?  **  *<  Please  jour  Mi^city,"  repiiod  the  Knight, « I  humbly  think 
it  is  because  the  devil  delights  to  walk  in  dry  places." 

The  King  ulked  much  to  him  on  theological  subjects,  and  told  him  when  he  left  him, 
«<  that  as  he  liad  heard  Sir  John's  wit,  Sir  John  had  also  heafd  the  King's  learning,*' 
aod  bid  him  <<  report  it  favonrabiy.".. 
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<<  His  &ther's  affairs  being  much  embarrassed,  his  elder  bnv 
ther  was  prevailed  on  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  Kelston  estate^ 
an  act  that  ultimately  proved  ruinous  te  the  whole  fiunilj)  for 
it  might,  on  account  of  the  minority  that  ensued,  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  fiunily,  this  brother  dying  shortly  after 
the  business  was  effected. 

^<  At  this  time,  Mr.  Harrington  was  received  by  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  William  Harrington,  Vicar  of  Kingston,  in  Wilts ;  land 
under  his  patronage,  entered  at  Queen's  Collie,  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1745.  During  the  vacations,  he  lived  with  this  cler- 
gyman, who  was  every  way  calculated  to  diffiise  knowledge 
and  excite  emulation ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he-derived 
much  of  that  elegance,  taste^  and  judgment,  which  has  so  con- 
spicuously shone  in  his  compositions,  from  him.  He  was 
highly  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  in  the  sciences  of  musie, 
poetry,  and  mathematics  :  and  being  a  valetudinarian,  and  his 
•fight  much  impaired,  he  often  employed  his  nephew  to  read 
to  him,  a  circumstance,  that  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
fo-emely  profitable  to  his  mind,  must  also^  at  times,  have  been 
considered  as  a  laborious  task ;  for  such  was  the  greediness  of 
his  unde's  appetency  for  learning  and,  information,  that  he 
would  frequently  make  him  read  all  day,  and  <xmunonly  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  not  liking  to  go  to  bed  before 
daj-light 

*^  It  was  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  that  he  composed  the  universally  admired  duo  of 
^^  Damon  and  Clora."  He  resided  there  eight  year^  during 
whidh  time  he  often  amused  himself  in  writing  poetry,  chiefly 
Jight  compositions. 

^^About  that  period  th^re  subsisted  a  strong  rivalship  between 
the  two  Bath  theatres,  and  the  Doctor  favoured  them  with  se- 
veral excellent  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.  some  of  which  were 
spoken  by  that  inimitable  actor,  Thomas  King,  at  the  theatre, 
then  under  the  old  assembly  rooms.  The  managers  presented 
him  with  a  free  admission  ticket  to  both  houses,  as  a  small  tes- 
timony of  their  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  which  they  consider* 
td  of  great  importance  to  themselves. 
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^^  Dttring  his  residence  at  Kipgston,  Mr.  Harrington  pub- 
lished an  <'  Ode  to  Harmony."  Elegant  in  its  composition, 
and  intended  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  unde  and  aunt, 
'for  their  exemplary  care  and  attention,  and  also  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  uninterrupted  affection  in  which  they  had  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  which  he  had  long  participated 
and  delighted* 

*^  Shortly  after  this,  and  by  way  ofucontrast,  he  publidied  an 
^*  Ode  to  Discord,**  prefaced  with  the  following  line^ 

**  Bombatio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  murmure.'* 

To  these,  he  added  the  admired  poem  of  the  *  Witch  of  Wo- 
key  ;''.a:little  piece  of  such  infinite  merit,  that,  on  being  read 
by  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  fugitive^  anonymous  poems, 
(printed  a  few  years  ago)  it  was  selected,  and  again  giyen  to 
the  public,  with  a  note,  that  it  had  been  altered  by  the  cele- 
brated Gray,  author  of  the  Church  Yard  El^;y. 

^<  Notwithstanding  all  due  admiration  for  the  poetic  powers  of 
Mr.  Chray,  we  cannot  but. observe,  that,  if  the  alterations  are 
his,  they  are  certainly  not  improvements.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  has  changed  a  word,  he  has  robbed  it  of  a  beauty. 
It  is  at  this  time  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  we  shall,  therefore^ 
from  a  conviction  of  its  gratifying  our  readers,  refer  them  to 
Dr.  Percy's  Rdics  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  the  second  volume  of 
jwhich  beautiful  collection,  it  will  be  found,  together  with  some 
xyther  of  our  author's  ingenious  performances. 

<<  In  the  year  1 748,  the  Doctor  took  his  batchelor's  degrees, 
and  much  about  the  same  time  gave  up  his  intention  of  taking 
orders,  the  only  motive  for  which  originally  wHs,  the  small  liv- 
ing of  Kelston,  which  he  would  have  been  presented  to  by  his 
&ther,  afler  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  Afchdeaoon  Huddle- 
ston,  who  married  his  aunt  He  now  commenced  the  study 
of  physic,  in  which  pursuit  he  was  encouraged  by  one  of . 
his  uncles,  at  that  period  the  most  eminent  physician  in  Bath, 
yet  it  was  only  the  encouragement  of  words;  for,  thou^  he 
was  a  man  enabled,  both  by  fortune  and  feme,  to  introduce 
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his  amiable  rdative  with  eclat  to  the  worlds  in  im  professional 
diaracter>  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  his  acticms  toward  him 
were  niggardly  and  illiberal;  for,  even  when  declining  health 
made  it  necessary  to  have  an  assistant,  he  preferred  a  stranger 
to  his  nephew,  though,  from  his  very  great  celebrity,  there 
could  have  been  little  doubt  of  its  establishing  the  young  gen- 
tleman's medical  reputation,  and  securing  to  him  (in  case  of 
death)  the  entire  practice  of  his  uncle.  We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  the  man  who  first  induced 
him  to  study  medicine ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  com- 
ment: every  Just  mind  will  feel  the  only  one  that  can  be  made 
on  such  a  circumstance. 

<<Mr.  Harrington  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  after  which  he  proceeded  M.D.  His  coUege 
tutor  was  Dr.  Oeorge  Fotiiergill,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in 
the  hi^est  terms  of  praise^  and  grateful  afiection.  He  said, 
**  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  logician,  a  nervous  wri- 
ter, and  the  best  of  m^i ;  one  whose  gendeness  of  mind  and 
manners  made  his  pupils  not  only  respect  him  as  their  tutor, 
^ut  love  him  as  their  friend  !'*  Our  student  did  all  possible 
honour  to  his  abilities  and  attentions.  He  left  the  college  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars,  and 
rich  in  every  spedea  of  information  necessary  to  the  man  oi 
letters  and  complete  gentieman :  yet  he  was  more  indebted  to 
a  hig^y  gifted  understandiog,  (which  could,  in  a  moment,  see 
and  comprdiend  most  things,)  than  to  intense  study,  of  which 
he  was  by  no  means  fond,  and  would  often  say  with  the  bard, 
that ;; 

**  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  searched  witii  saucy  \ookA ; 

What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others*  books  ?" 

<^  He  possessed  too  much  genius  .to  borrow  ideas  from  any 
man,  and  felt  a  pride  in  being  one  of  the /em  who  could  think 
for  themsdves.    But  though  he  was  not  exactiy  a  book^'fiDarm^ 
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lie  was  certainly  what  the  world  calls  well  read^  and  was  ako  a 
man  of  strong  judgment  and  exquisite  taste,  of  which  he  has 
since  given  the  world  various  proo& 

<<  At  a  very  early  age,  he  discovered  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  metaphysics,  miisic,  and  poetry,  as  asto- 
nished his  fellow  coU^ans,  and  created  no  small  degree  of 
jealousy  in  their  minds ;  many  felt  ashamed  of  their  inferiority 
to  a  west  coMtry  boy  (as  they  called  him ;)  for,  at  that  time^ 
Queen's  College  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentlemen  from  the 
northern  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  fiimous. 
for  shrewdness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  persevering  application ; 
and  it  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  find  themselves  surpassed 
in  learning  by  one  who  seemed  to  take  no  particular  pains 
about  it. 

<<  Dr.  Harrington  was  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  display- 
ed much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  several  mathematiad 
instruments  made  by  him  for  his  own  use :  in  short,  his  g^ns 
was  universal,  he  knew  something  of  every  thing,  and  what- 
ever he  undertook,  was  always  successfully  accomplished.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy  also;  but  his  &vourite 
study  and  amusement  was  that  enchanting  science^  whose  dul- 
cet charms  have  power 

<'  To  soothe  the  savage  breast^ 

To.sofUn  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak.'^ 

And,  though  very  young  and  self-taugkty  he  was  well  knowuj 
and  much  admired  in  the  musical  world  for  the  delicacy  and 
sweetness  of  his  compositions,  and  also  for  his  superiOT  taste 
and  execution  on  the  flute.  He  played  the  harpsichord,  but 
only  to  set  his  music;  it  was  not  his  favourite  instrument ;  he 
never  performed  on  it  in  public 

«(  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  &ther  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor of  that  name^  founded  a  club  of  gentlemen  mustciansy  v6cal 
and  instrumental,  none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  pe^ftnUy 
unless  they  could  play  and  sing  at  sight.  If  any  gentleman 
committed  a  blunder^  he  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  per- 
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formance  that  evening;  and,  in  order  to  have  them  perfect  in 
their  di£ferent  parts,  Dr.  Hays  gave  each  a  bill  of  the  next 
night's  entertainment  By  adhering  to  these  rules,  this  charm* 
ing  society  met  for  many  years  in  true  harmony. 

<<  Dr.  Harrington  soon  became  a  principal  ornament  to  it,  and 
felt  delighted  in  the  opportmiity  it  afforded  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hays,  whose  friend- 
ship he  possessed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  often  mentioned 
this  musical  association  with  pleasure,  and  regretted  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  such ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wonder^  »nce 
we  find  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  more  inclined  to  de- 
rive amusement  from  the  exertions  of  professional  men  (the 
number  of  whom  are  increased  tto  to  one),  than  their  own, 
where  it  requires  (as  in  music),  so  much  labour  to  attain  any 
degree  of  excellence;  and,  indeed,  if  we  consider  how  many 
claims  the  world  has  upon  the  time  of  men  of  fashion  and  for- 
tune^ it  wiU  no  longer  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  very 
few  so  circumstanced,  hecovae  proficients  in  any  of  the  sciences: 
at  the  same  time  we  must  remai'k  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the 
very  great  and  liberal  encouragement  they  give  to  those,  whose 
talents  .and  industry  merit  distinction  and  reward.* 

*  A  catch  cluby  of  which  the  Doctor  soon  became  a  principal  member,  had  been  esta- 
blished at  Bath  for  several  years,  at  the  White  Lion,  but  was  removed  a  few  years  since 
to  the  White  Hart  Inn.  Mr.  Rauzzini,  who,  with  much  talent  and  liberality,  conducted 
the  concerts  at  Bath  above  twenty  years,  had  the  preceding  season  lost  considerably  by 
conducting  that  concert.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
a  circumstance  from  happening  again  the  following  year;  when  twelve  gentlemen  of  laige 
fortnne  agreed  to  undertake  the  concert ;  and,  if  there  should  prove  a  deficiency,  to  de- 
fray the  expences  out  of  their  pockets.  This  was  ail  well,  and  liberal  eDough>  had  they 
stopt  there  ;  bat  some  of  them,  who  came  forward  (as  it  should  appear  from  motives  of 
vanity,  and  who  w«re  members  of  the 'Catch  Club),  soon  after  began  to  think  that  tliey 
might  possibly  be  a  few  pounds  out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  seeaoD»  if  the  Catch  Club 
continued  that  winter.  They  accordingly  contrived  to  get  a  meeting  of  some  gf  the  sub* 
scribcrs,  and  voted  no  Catch  Club  for  that  season !  Doctor  Harrington,  who  was  not  con- 
sultedy  was  displeased  at  what  h^  justly  called  the  mean  conduct  of  these  parsitnonious  re- 
gulators. He,  therefore,  rallied  his  friends  and  acquainunce  to  hold  a  meeting  for  tlie 
purpose  of  totally  amuhilaiing  the  old  club,  and  cresting  another,  under  the  naine  of  the 
Hardionic  Society.  This  was  effectually  carried  into  execution,  and  new  rules  establishjBd 
to  put  this  society  upon  an  infinitely  better  footing  than  the  old  Catch  Club ;  it  wasoore 
liberal,  more  extensive,  and  yet  much  less  expensive.  The  number  of  subscribera 
was  soon  very  great ;  but  still  they  were  select,  as  none  but  gentlemen  of  character  were 
proposed  and  balloted  for.  Thus  many  dUagrteahUi  were  for  ever  ctt  off  from  this  so- 
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<^  The  Doctor  through  life  was  a  warm  and  graierous  patron 
to  all  men  of  musical  talents.  His  own  were  unequalled  even 
by  the  profession  •—  a  truth  that  must  he  felt  by  every  lover  of 
taste,  el^ance,  expression,  and  delicacy;  charms  that  highly 
characterize  all  his  compositions,  which,  though  so  various,  are 
like  the  characters  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  all  original. 
An  anthem,  which  the  Doctor  composed  for  ihirty-six  voices, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  genius  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  since  the  productions  of  the 
sublime  Handel,  to  which  alone  it  is  inferior.  He  has  also  &- 
voured  the  public  with  many  other  anthems,  hymns,  &c.  so  truly 
beautiful,  and  so  justly  appropriate,  that  they  are  performed  in 
many  places  of  divine  worship.  As  a  profound  judge^  the  Doc- 
tor was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  above  incomparable  corn-- 
poser,  and  was  deeply  ofiended  with  the  celebrated  and  inge- 
nious Rauzzini  for  remarking  that  *<  Handel  was  a  good  Ger* 
man  musician  enough,  but  the  Italians  had  many  Handels  I'* 
And  he  very  warmly  replied  -^  **  Not  all  the  musicians  that 
Italy  ever  boasted,  put  together,  could  produce  the  celestial 
harmony  of  his  chorusses  !'^  The  Doctor^s  &vourite  style  of 
composition,  and  that  in  which  he  excelled  most,  is  the  tender 
and  pathetic.  Many  of  his  songSt  trios,  elegies,  &c.  possessing 
all  that  sweet,  soft,  vdtching  (^melody  that  sinks  deep  into  the 
heart,  and  gently  proves,  that 

«  Music  is  the  food  of  love.'* 

And  his  poetry  according  with  his  notes,  give  us  to  believe  such 
was  his  opinion.    Amongst  several,  whose  beauty  make  it  diffi« 


ciety.    It  soon  became  the  best  musical  assembly  an  England ;  and  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales^  Duke  of  York,  and  many  «f  the  first  nobility  and  gently^  members  of  it. 

Tht  Doctor  contributed  mach  to  the  harmony  of  the  society^  by  intradacing  his  omi 
new  compoaitions ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  old  compositions  performed  in  the 
best  manner.  This  society  met  every  Friday  during  the  winter  and  spring  months ;  and 
each  member  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  friend.  There  was  a  cold  supper,  and  much 
•omriviality  after.  When  supper  was  finished,  the  oM  grace  was  sui^  cf  nsn  nobis  DomvUp 
whidi  the  Doctor  alwaja  acoooipwied  on  the  haipsichoid.  The  first  toast  that  was  drank 
(byanUetiMctad),  wu  <' Doctor  HariiDgtoii,  the  fimikkr  of  the  HannoDic 
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cult  to  sdect  any  one  with  preference^  may  be  mentioned,  in 
illustration  of  this  idea,  the  universally  and  justly  admired 
one  of-^ 

'^  How  sweet  is  the  pleasure,  how  great  the  delight. 
When  soft  love  and  harmony  together  unite  !*' 

The  doctor  has  also  disfdayed  much  comic  humoiu:  in  some  of 
his  productions ;  and  his  ^^  Old  Hiomas  Day"  (so  inimitably 
executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Edwin,  of  Covent  Garden) ; 
<^  Give  me  the  sweet  Quaker^s  Wedding  f  ^y  The  Stammering 
Song;"  and,  ^*  The  Alderman's  Thumb;"  have  each  contributed 
to  ,his  popularity  and  &me. 

^  As  a  medical  diameter  also,  he  was  highly  respected. 
He  first  practised  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year 
175S ;  whither  he  went,  on  his  quitting  Oxford  and  marrying 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Mosgrave^  with  the  hope 
of  success,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  other  physician  there. 
However,  after  a  few  yeara,  he  found  the  advantages  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  inconvm^iceft  attending  the  situation, 
and  he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  to 
practibe  with  private  emolument  and  public  honour*  His  dis- 
position  was  humane  and  benevdent ;  and  he  was  equally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  ranks  of  people.* 

'<  A  few  years  since.  Doctor  Harrington  was  sdected  for  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bath,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 

•  The  Doctor  for  ininy  jmn  attended  the  Doweger  Lady  Trevor,  relict  of  Loid  Tre- 
«or»  end  lest  tnrviving  denghter  of  the  (emoit  Sir  Riebaid  Steele^  He  epoke  ef  this 
Lidy  as  possfssii^  all  the  wit,  humour,  and  gaiety  of  her  father^  together  with  nost  of 
hij  faults.  Sbr  was  extravagant,  and  always  in  debt ;  but  the  was  generous,  charitable, 
and  humane.  She  was  particularly  partial  to  young  people,  whom  she  frequently  enter- 
tained roost  liberally,  and  delighted  them  with  the  pleasantry  and  volubility  of  her  dis- 
course. Her  person  was  like  that  which  her  pleasant  father  describes  himself  in  the 
Specutor,  with  his  short  &ce,  8cc.  &c.  A  little  before  ber  death  (which  was  in  the 
month  of  December),  she  sent  for  her  Doctor ;  and,  on  his  entering  her  chamber,  he 
said,  «  How  fares  your  Ladyship  ?*'  She  replied,  **  Oh !  my  dear  Doctor,  ill  fcre!  I  am 
going  to  break  up  before  the  holidays !" 

This  agreeable  lady  lived  many  yean  in  Queen*^  Square,  Bath,  and,  in  the  summer, 
months,  at  St.  Ana's  Hill,  Surry,  the  late  resideifte  of  the  Right  Honouxable  Charles 
Jtmes  Fox. 
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his  fellow  citizeMy  and  was  always  inde&tigabte  in  hit  magi»^ 
terial  aqmdty  as  one  of  the  justices. 

<^  His  philanthropy  and  charity  were  nnbounded;  and 
his  feelings  towards  the  brute  creation  extended  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  he  left  in  his  will  one  guinea  per  annutn  for  an 
annual  sennon,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  humanity  to  brute 
animals. 

<*  The  Bath  Humane  Society  whether  considered  in  point 
of  rank  or  number  of  its  members,  is  confessedly  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  at  present  in  this  kingdom.  The 
Doctor  was  the /other  and  founder  of  this  society;  and  ^ts 
health  is  one  of  the  only  three  toasts  which  are  given  in  the 
room. 

<^  Continually  busied,  either  in  useful,  or  pleasant  avocations, 
the  life  of  the  sutgect  of  this  memoir  passed  agreeably  away, 
until  he  had  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  longevity. 
At  length  he  died,  or  rather  passed  insensibly  as  it  were,  and 
without  pain,  to  another  and  a  better  World,  in  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  a  firm  believer,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
This  event  occurred  on  January  15th,  1816,  at  his  residence 
in  Bath,  a  dty  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  indeed  pre- 
ferred above  all  others. 

<<  A  few  years  since,  he  was  plunged  into  deep  affliction  by 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Edward,  who  was  knighted  in 
consequence  of  presenting  a  loyal  address  £rom  (he  corporation. 

"  The  firiends  of  Dr.  Harrington  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath.  The 
subscribers  on  this  occasion  have  with  appropriate  delicacy 
resolved,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  sculpture  and  epi- 
taph, shall  be  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  direction  of  a  committee,  nominated  by  his  nearest 
relatives.** 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  Henry  Harrington,  M.  D. 

I.  ^i^^^fn/tjrt^,  being  a  miscellaneous  coUection  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by  his  ancestors,  and 
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their  correspondents,  in  the  r&gns  of  Heniy  VIII.  Edward  V£ 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in  4  vols.  8to.  Two  editions ;  first 
edition,  1769;  second  edition,  2  vols.  1775. 

2.  An  Ode  to  Harmony. 

3.  An  Ode  to  Discord. 

4.  The  Witch  of  Wokey. 

5.  Many  Songs,  Anthems,  Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 

6.  The  Geometrical  Analogy  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
consonant  to  human  reason. 
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No.  XXI. 
The  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  GREVILLE,  F.R.S. 

SARL  BROOKE  AND  WARWICK;  BARON  BROOKE  OF  BBAUCHAMP 
COURTi  IN  WARWICKSHIRE;  LORD  LIEUTENANT)  AND  CU8T08 
ROTULORUM  OP  THAT  COUNTY  ;  RECORDER  07  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
WARWICK^  &C.  &C.  &C. 

"  Vix  ea  nostra  vocoP 

1  HE  very  ancient  family,  of  which  this  Earl  was  so  lately  the 
head,  has  distinguished  itself  during  several  periods  of  our 
history,  and  took  an  eminent  part  in  the  unhappy  contentions 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  long  parliament.  We  learn  from 
Collins  *,  that  the  name  was  formerly  written  Graville,  Grevil, 
and  Grevel.  The  leanied  Leiand,  in  his  Itinerary,  observes, 
that  *^  sum  hold  opinion  that  the  Gravilles  came  originally  in 
at  the  conquest  f;''  and  he  adds  in  another  place,  "  the  veri 
ancient  house  of  the  Gravilles  is  at  Draiton,  by  Banburi, 
{Banbury^)  in  Oxfordshire.  But  there  is  annother  manor 
place  of  the  chief  stoc  of  the  Gravilles,  called  Mllcot  yn  War- 
wickshire," We  are  also  told,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
this  family  possessed  ^<  Knap  Castel  and  Bewbusch  Parke,  and 
other  landes  in  Southsax  (Sussex,)  by  descent  of  thdr  name." 
Camden  also  has  published  a  pedigree  of  this  house,  from 
which  we  learn,,  that  William  Grevel,  of  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, lent  the  sum  of  300  marks  to  Richard  II.  His 
descendant.  Sir  Edward  Grevile,  was  knighted  at  the  battle 
of  the  <<  Spurs;"  and  iq)pears  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  those  days.  In  the  ISth  Henry  VIII.  being  a  great 
favourite  of  that  monarch,  whom  he  attended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  present  with  during  his  conference  with 
Francis  I.  he  obtained  the  wardship  of  Elizabeth,  who  finally 
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became  the  sole  heir  of  Edward  Willoughby,  the  only  son 
of  Robert  Lord  Brooke ;  an  event  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  This  lady,  descended 
by  her  grandmother  from  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
married  his  second  son  Fulke,  and  brought  him  great  pos- 
sessions, part  of  which  remain  in  the  family  to  this  very  day* 

Having  seated  himself  at  Beauchamp's  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  he  appeara  to  have  conducted  his  a&irs  with  ^ 
such  prudence  and  economy,  diat  he  greatly  augmented  his 
wife's  lands-  by  the  purchase  of  several  estates  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Camden  bears  testimony  to  the  many 
excellent  qualities  possessed  by  his  son,  Sir  Fulk  GreviUe^ 
whom  he  describes  as  ^^  a  person  no  less  esteemed  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper^  than  the  dignity  of  his  station." 
Dying  in  1606,  his  son,  also  calljed  Sir  Fulk,  was  introduced 
at  aa  early  period  of  his  life  to  the  court  of  ^^  the  maideii 
Queen,"  and  appears  to  have  cultivated  the  mua^.  We  are 
well  a^ured  that  he  held  <>  no  mean  place  in  Eli^abedi'a 
fevpur."  He  boasted  of  being  "  the  frend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid* 
n^,"  whose  life  he  wrote ;  and  was  never  known  to  be  a  suitor 
&r  any  great  place  or  preferment  at  court;  for  he  possessed 
an  ample  fortune,  "  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  was  better 
held  together  by  sl  single  life^  wherein  he  lived  and  died,  a^ 
constant  courtier  of  the  ladies."  He  was  created  a  Baron- by 
the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp's  Court, 
January  19,  1621,  and  perished  seven  years  after,  at  the  age^ 
of  75,  of  a  wound  received  from  a  servant  named  Haywood. 

Robert,  second  Lord  Brooke  was  a  man  of  talents,  and 
engaging  warmly  in  the  civil  war  declared  against  Charles  L 
who  had  treated  him  with  great  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  the  part  taken  by  that  nobleman  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
of  course  hated  by  the  «  Cavaliers;"  but  praised  by  the 
<^  Roimdheads."  Lord  Clarendon  accordingly  censures  him 
bitterly,  for  the  "  virulence"  of  his  opposition ;  while  on  ^e 
other  hand  he  is  mentioned  with  high  respect  by  Ludlow  loid. 
Macaulay.  His  Lordship,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Say,  had 
determined  to  transport  himself  to  America,  to  avoid  the  rigours 
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4if  civil  and  rdigions  despotism,  then  prevalent.  *  Having 
been  stopped  by  an  undue  exerdse  of  authority,  they  afterwards 
took  part  with  the  Parliament;  and  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  in 
the  eye^  in  1643,  while  preparing  to  storm  the  Close  at  Uch- 
field,  whither  a  body  of  royalists  had  retired. 

His  Lordship's  descendants  succeeded  him  in  title  and 
estates,  without  any  material  alteration  as  to  fortune,  until 
the  time  of  Francis,  the  eighth  Lord;  who  on  July  7,  H^O, 
was  created  Earl  Brooke;  and  in  1759,  on  the  extinction  of 
that  title  in  the  Rich  family,  was  finally  created  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

George,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat,  the  son  of  the  first 
Earl  Brooke,  and  first  Earl  of  Warwick  of  this  family,  'by 
Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was 
bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  on  Sept  16,  1746.  His  Majesty,  * 
George  IL  was  his  god-father,  and  Lord  Conway  acted  as 
the  royal  proxy  at  the  christening;  which  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  his  &- 
ther's  advancement  in  the  peerage^  he  was  recognized  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Brooke^  and  in  this  capacity  was  educated  for 
a  time  in  England;  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  perpaps  the  first  English  nobleman  who 
ever  repaired  thither  for  this  purpose.  His  two  brothers 
were  also  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

Lord  Brooke  afterwards  visited  the  continent  in  company 
with  the  late  Charles  Francis  Greville,  who  died  in  1809. 
They  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  com- 
pany with  the  present  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  several  others  of 
their  distinguished  countrymen,  and  after  making  the  grand 
tour  in  the  usual  manner,  returned  home. 

Lord  Brooke  was  now  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  Knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Warwick;  and  he  appears  also  to 
have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations.     On  April  1,  1771,  he  married  Geor- 
gina,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jam^  Peachey,  Bart,  the  first  Lord 

*  SBj-Bfodce,  1  tOWD  in  America  m  ttill  called  aftet  them.— Ed. 
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Selsey;  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father  at  Warwick  Castle^  July  6, 

1775,  he  succeeded  to  the  two  earldoms,  and  also  the  pa- 
trimonial estates,  which  were  large  and  productive;  but  as 
there  was  a  numerous  family  of  eight  children,  and  as  some 
previous  debts  existed  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  his 
Lordship  could  not  be  said  to  have  come  into  a  dear  unin- 
cumbered property.  Four  years  after  the  demise  of  his  former 
lady,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  (for  this  is  the  title  by  whidi  he 
chose  to  be  recognized,)  married  a  second  time,  on  July  9, 

1776.  His  bride,  on  the  latter  occasion,  was  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.  by  the  Countess  of  Upper 
Ossory,  sister  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  by  whom  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  children. 

As  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  Lord  Warwick  scans  to  have 
always  adopted  a  yesjry  temperate  line  of  conduct.  On  the 
gi^eat  question  of  the  Regency,  he  divided  vrith  Mr.^  Pitt  and 
the  other  members  of  that  day.  He  also  attended  in  his  place 
at  tlie  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  voted  him  "  not  guilt/'  on 
all  the  charges.  In  1794  his  Lordship  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  in  behalf  of  peace;  and 
expressly  stated  his  reason  to  be,  ^'  because  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  administration;  and  believed  ministers  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring  it ;  and  that  too, 
on  as  good  terms  as  possible.''  In  ]  801  he  assented  to  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  when  a  fresh  rupture  took  place,  he  stoutly  opposed 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Sidmouth's  administration.  He  contended,  *^  that  the  Iftte 
nominal  pacification  ought  to  be  contemplated  in  no  other 
point  of  view,  but  merely  as  a  truce,  or  rather  as  an  experi- 
ment :  and  this  having  now  failed,  no  blame  could  possibly 
attach  to  ministers." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  at  an  early  period  of  life,  appears 
to  have  somehow  got  into  difficulties,  which  necessarily  led'to 
embarrassed  circumstances.     He  was  always  fond  of  seductive 
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novelties;  and  particularly  anxious  to  carry  a  variety  of  pro- 
jects into  effect,  some  of  which  were  of  an  extensive  as'  well 
as  an  expensive  nature*  Like  some  of  his  ancestors  too,  his 
Lordship  was  ambitious  to  add  to  the  family  estates;  but 
economy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  the  catalogue 
of  his  virtues.  His  finances  prohibiting  the  possibility  of 
permanent  acquisition ;  he  entered  into  a  multitude  of  con- 
tracts, and  appeared  very  desirous  to  become  a  speculative 
purchaser  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

But  having  tied  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fiunily  estates, 
his  Lordship  was  not  unfrequently  unable  to  perform  Ids  en* 
gagements;  and  as  the  trustees  resisted  his  frequent  applica- 
tions, recourse  was  had  to  equity;  and  long,  tedious,  and 
expensive  suits  in  Chancery  ensued,  by  which  none  but  the 
lawyers  profited.  These  necessarily  harrassed  his  mind,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  diminution,  and  indeed  ruin,  of  both 
his  fortune  and  happiness. 

Some  time  before  his  demise,  the  Earl  drew  up  a  statement, 
which  he  had  intended  to  have  circulated  in  his  life-time.  It^ 
lias  since  been  piinted  and  published  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  asserts,  that  he  <^  died  a  martyr  to  treachery,  delusion, 
and  prejudice."  This  is  entitled  '<  A  Narrative  of  the  pe- 
culiar Case  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  his  Lordship's 
own  Manuscript.'*  We  shall  here  give  a  few  extracts,  after 
the  manner  of  biographical  illustrations,  without  entering  into 
any  (^  the  family  feuds,  or  legal  altercations,  that  unfor- 
tunately took  place  on  the  present,  occasion : 

<^  On  the  death  of  my  father,''  says  his  Lordship,  ^^  I 
succeeded  to  tlie  inheritance  of  the  honour  and  the  patrimony. 
I  was  then  unacquainted  with  business,  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  important  part  of  idy  duty,  the  management  of  my  estate 
and  possessions.  I  applied  in  vain  to  my  stewards  and  agents 
for  information;  they  were  either  incapable  of  giving  it,  or 
they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  afford  it. 

^*  I  fiiund  it  quite  impossible  to  gain  any  uscfid  infi>rmation 
from  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  conceaL  I  really  began 
to  doubt  whether  there  was  not  some  insurmountable  obstacle 
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to  the  possibility  of  being  ever  master  of  the  subject.  For  it 
is  true,  I  never  gained  any  dear,  distinct  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion I  .ever  proposed  to  these  stewards  and  agents.  They 
had  no  talents,  but  the  common  one  of  taking  especial  care 
of  their  own  interests,  and  of  n^lecting  those  of  their  em- 
ployers. Thus,  some  years  past  in  hearing  complaints  of 
t^iahts,  and  excuses  of  stewards ;  and  I  saw  with  pain  a  re- 
currence of  evils  I  could  not  remedy.  Expences  increa•ec^ 
and  funds  became  less  productive.  Thus  I  saw  the  danger 
approaching^  without  having  any  means  to  prevent  it 

**  I  had  to  pay  my  mother  an  annuity  of  20002.  per  annum. 
Tiebanker^s  books  will  prove  that  I  ever  most  correctly 
paid  this  sum  by  quarterly  payments.  But  a  particular  year 
of  necessary  expences,  or  of  &ilure  of  payment  of  rent^  ren- 
dered it  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  annui^  fiom  being 
one  or  two  quarters  in  arrear.  This  naturally  alarmed  my 
motho*,  who  knew  that  I  had  never  n^lected  this  i^poin^ 
ment  She  mentioned  to  me  generally  her  apprehension,  that 
my  affairs  were  growing  into  a  state  of  conftision ;  and  she 
earnestly  advised  me  to  cpnsidt  Lord  ■  ■  ■  ,  as  a  person  at* 
tached  to  me  by  relationship  and  friendship)  and  who  was 
particularly  qualified,  by  his  eciperienoe  in  these  matters,  to 
a£S>rd  a  very  salutary  advice.** 

Having  inmiediately  engaged  this  nobleman  to  act  in  the 
character  of  <<  a  confidential  firiend;**  his  Lordship  proposed 
to  call  in  a  particular  lawyer  ^^  to  attend  and  advise.'*  All 
objections  to  the  intervention  of  such  a  person  in  the  first 
instance,  were  over-ruled  by  the  reply;  **  that  he  was  so  unlike 
all  others  of  his  trade,  that  Lcxrd  Warwick  would  be  delighted 
to  know  him,  for  that  he  would  find  him  a  wise  lawyer,  and 
a  zealous  Jriend :  Hinc  ilUe  lachrymse,  8cc.** 

An  investigation  of  accounts  now  became  necessary,  and 
the  various  stewards  were  ordered  to  make  up  their  reqiectiv^ 
statements.  But  they  had  been  unaccustomed  to  such  pvomp* 
titude;  and,  indeed,  regidarity  iix&  not  appear  to  havebeen 
an  hereditary  virtue  in  this  noble  fiunily,  as  will  be  seen  fiK>m 
the  foUowmg  quotation ;  "  n         \ 
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^  My  fsther^s  ill  health  preiFented  him  from  making  aocorate 
inveetigatioa  of  the  accountB,  and  Samael  DixoB,  ^sq.  (who 
had  been  die  auditor  of  them  for  above  thirty  years,)  contented 
himidyF  with  casting  the  books  of  accounts  up  once  a  year,  to 
see  the  sums  tallied;  and  then  the  signatures  were  placed  on 
them,  and  an  itppreval  sanctioned,  I  am  certain  without  a 
check  or  one  observation  made  during  the  thirty  years*  au« 
dttovship.  The  steward,  old  Crofts,  was,  I  li^eve,  a  very 
honest  man,  but  one  of  no  energy  of  mind,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest;  (this)  was  his  great  object; 
he  never  raised  his  voice  or  interfered,  so  that  (if)  things  went  on 
toWably  wdl^  he  was  contented ;  but  he  no  more  felt  the  gra^i 
dual  ruin  wMch  was  creeping  over  builchngs,  ferms^  8tc.  than 
he  did  the  gradual  advance  of  an  old  age,  not  accompanied 
with  any  acute  disease  or  pain* 

^<  But  the  evil  was  of  a  greater  magnitude.  Ignorant  of  all 
^the  coneems  of  an  estate,  every  one  employed  was  safe  m  the 
exercise  of  his  deceiU  Buildings  were  left  to  decay,  when 
judicious  repairs  nugfat  have  preserved  them^  in  short  the 
large  sumsr  expended  on  the  repairs  did  no  essential  service* 
The  whole  was  cme  scene  of  <lecay,  just  upheld  from  absolute 
ruin,  and  yet  no  very  flagrant  act  appeared  which  might  ^ve 
just  cause  of  alarm.  Thus  I  found  the  evil  spreading  con«- 
tinually  and  fetally;  but  the  fair  character  of  Old  VeUum^  as 
my  fether  called  him,  prevented  the  most  distant  thought  of 
xemovmg  3,  man  universally  liked,  as  one  who  never  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  continual  stream  ofpeadaiion  and  iniquity,  which 
re^ed  triumphant. 

*^  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  ignorant  young  man 
like  myself,  ^ould  be  able  to  set  things  on  their  right  footing. 
Hunting  and  plantii^  became  my  chief  objects;  and  I  am. 
hi^y^tosay,  that  in  theZo^^er  punsuit  I  have  greatly  succeeded^ 
ll^lieinKNi  oan  show  finer  ph^tations  of  his  own  raising,  and 
thqr  are  JMpf  of  more  than  lOO^OOQL  vah^e,  increasing  at  least 
50002.  per  annum  rvalue  by  their  growth." 

Having  tried  <<  honest  m^"  or  at  least  such  as  were  «o 
called,  without  any  benefit  to  hb  affidrs,  the  Earl  (^Warwick 
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now  pitched  upaa  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  beii^  a 
*^  rogue/'  From  this  new  steward  he  obtained  much  useful 
information;  but  unfortunately  lor  the  noUe  prc^rietor,  he 
died  at  the  end  of  two  years;  yet  not  until  he  had  distincdy 
communicated  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estate;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  left  a  book  to  direct  its  future  manage- 
;naDt« 

We  at  laogth  find,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
his  noble  Jriend,  who  of  course  became  a  trustee  On  die  oc- 
casion, that  Lord  Warwick  made  a  voluntary  entail  of  his 
estates,  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  and  he  com- 
plains bitterly  that  certain  terms  and  expressimis  were  artfully 
introduced  into  the  deeds,  whidh,  as  here  stated,  were  actually 
presented  to  be  signed,  without  being  previously  read  I 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one,  that  this  family  possesses  one 
of  the  noblest  baronial  residences  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  late  owner  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  this  memorial  of  ancient  grandeur : 

*^  Elmployed  as  L  was  in  reading,  chiefly  on  &rming  con- 
cerns; in  hunting  and  planting,  I  saw  great  tonptations  to 
improve  Warwick  Castle^  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  my  life, 
I  steadily  pursued  this  object  How  I  have  succeeded,  I  leave ' 
to  those  who  know  what  1  have  done  there  to  declare.  It  will, 
I  believe,  speak  for  itself  and  be  considered  as  a  very  great 
instance  of  successful  perseverance." 

Much  praise  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  Mr,  Vancouver,  whom  he  now  called  to  his 
assistance,  and  whom  he  mxiformly  protected  against  <<  the 
old  peculators,  the  accustomed  pilferers,  and  the  honesi  men." 
On  this  occasion  he  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young.  <^  He  found  my  estate 
round  Warwick,"  says  our  noble  author,  '*  nominally  in  fine 
order,  no  bc^  to  reclaim,  no  en<closure  to  make;  but  he  found 
eveiy  thing  out  of  repair,  no  ditch  ever  scoured,  no  improve* 
ment  ever  suggeiited;  the  tenants  idle,  and  rich  without  in- 
dustry, and  all  the  estate  in  a  slovenly  condition.  I  wiU  not 
enter  into  a  detail  of  what  he  did  iu  three  years;  but  I  say 
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what  is  a  fiiet  that  cannot  be  demedy  that  an  estate,  the  rental 
of  which  wafi  8000^  per  annum,  was  raised  on  five  years'  leases 
only,  to  14,300/.  and  not  a  tenant  removed.  To  judge  of  the 
scale  of  my  improvement;  the  cutting  of  a  ditdi  on  an  average 
five  feet  deep,  round  eleven  farms,  near  seventeen  miles  and 
three  quarters,  besides  making  the  Tachbrook  for  three  miles, 
twelve  feet  broad,  making  in  all  twenty-one  miles  three  quar- 
ters. The  &rms  were  two  hundred  acres  each,  and  every 
house  and  office,  either  new  or  completely  repaired;  all  the 
hedges  new,  made  perfectly  strai^t,  and  well  planted,  gates, 
roads,  &c.  the  best  system  of  Norfolk  farming  adopted  and 
introduced,  excellent  implements  of  husbandry,  Devon  cows, 
oxen^  &&  It  cost  16,0002.  and  the  profit  was  the  increase  of 
6000/.  per  annum,  at  the  expence  of  three  years'  purchase.  It 
oost  me  nothing  but  thought  and  labour,  my  tenants  (having) . 
agreed  to  their  advanced  rents  directly,  which  paid  the  work 
as  it  was  carried  on.'' 

We  also  learn,  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  Tadibrook 
estate^  adjoining  to  the  park  pales  at  Warwick,  and  consisting 
of  about  *<  2500  of  the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom ;"  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  was  obtained  for  the  fiunily.  *^  I  have 
now,"  adds  his  Lordi^hip,  ^^  above  7000  acres  of  capital  land 
round  Warwick  Castle,  whid),  if  properly  let,  should  be  worth 
at  least  85,000/.  per  annum ;"  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  besides  being  encumbered  with  a  debt 
of  about  4Q,000/.  his  property  in  that  quarter  never  produced 
more  than  a  nominal  10,000/.  per  anniun,  so  that  when  every 
dedttctiim  was  made^  there  was  not  4000/.  per  annum  to 
spend. 

We  are  told  fiirth^,  that  <<  a  most  valuable  soap-mine  V'  had 
UMen  discovered  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  on  the  Warwick  estate. 
The  profits  derivable  fi!om  this  are  stated  at  an  enormous- 
mnount;  and  the  loss  sustained  on  that  occasion,  by  the  sup- 
posed n^glecty  injustice^  &c.  of  certain  persons,  is  estimated 
al  300^000/.     <<  It  is  no  speculation,  but  a  fiM^t^  confirmed  by 

•  TTiU  aotp  combinet  freely  with  salt  water,  aud  became  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
tent.—Ed.  "  , 
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the  written  evidence  of  four  Admirals,  and  abov)^  twenty 
Captains  of  ships;  by  the  trade,  by  the  clothiers,  the  bleachers, 
&c  in  all  the  woollen  lines,  that  there  is  no  soap  discovered 
which  is  so  good  or  so  cheap,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Dajr, 
Mr.  White,  and  others,  the  first  ccmtractors  in  the  kingdom 
for  die  govemmoit,  &c. ;  that  it  would  sell  as  faat  as  it  eoold 
{>06sibly  be  nutde  is  certain,  but  I  dare  not  attempt  at  present 
to  b^in  the  manu&cture^  because  my  ereditovs  would  seize  it'' 

We  ghwUy  avert  our  ejres  from  the  insinuatioiis  vespectiag 
the  persons  and  caiises  that  led  to  ^^  the  estrangement  of  a 
ton,''  the  supposed  guilt  and  treachery  of  those  employed 
confidentially,  &c.  to  that  portion  of  this  little  tract,  that 
serves  to  place  his  Lordship's  character  in  die  fidrest  point  of 
vieWf  on  his  coanuig  into  possession  of  the  &mily  property. 
^  I  found,''  said  his  Lordship,  **  almost  eveiy  diing  out  of 
repair,  in  and  out  of  the  (^astle.  I  began  the  arduous  work 
of  putting  every  thing  in  the  most  pei*fect  order  imaginable* 
The  ftoors,  the  windows,  the  ceilings,  the  chimney-pieces,  the 
wainscots,  the  furniture,  are  all  put  in  by  me,  and  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  die  kingdom,  as  generally  admitted. 

^  I  selected  a  matchless  collection  of  pictures,  by,  Vandyke, 
Rubens,  &c.  The  marbles  are  not  equalled  perhaps  in  the 
kingdom.  I  made  a  noble  approach  to  the  castle  through  a 
sctid  rock;  built  a  porter's  lodge;  made  a  kitchen  gaiden^ 
and  a  very  extensive  pleasure  garden ;  a  book  room  full  of 
books,  some  valuable  and  scarce,  all  well  chosen. 

'<  I  made  an  armoury,  and  built  vmlk  round  the  courts 
md  pleasure  garden,  &c  I  built  a  noUe  gte&i4i0ase,  and 
filled  it  with  beautiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase,  oon« 
sidered  as  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  art  extant,  ^r  its 
siae  and  beauty.  I  made  a  nchle  lake,  fix>m  three  hundred' 
t9  six  hundred  feet  broad,  and  a  mile  long.  I  planted  trees, 
now  worth  16Q,00Ctf.  and  which  are  rapidly  increasii^  in 
value,  estimating  them  at  only  one  hundred  thousand  trees, 
and  to  increase  one  shilling  a  year,  it  makes  the  addili<Rial 
value  of  5000{.  per  annum*  Besides,  I  planted  one  hundred 
acres  of  ash,  which  would,  if  properly  taken  care  o^  pro* 
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duce  1000/.  per  arniuia,  cutting  ten  acres  a  year  at  1002.  per 
annum. 

«  i  built  a  stone  bri<^  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
spon^  every  stone  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  eigbt 
hundred  pounds  weight.  The  weight  of  the  first  tier  on  the 
centre  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  ton.  I  gave  the  bridge 
to  the  town  (Warwick)  there  being  no  toll  on  it.  I  will  not 
enumerate  a  great  many  other  things  done  by  me*  Let  War- 
wick Castle  speak  for  itselC"  To  this  statement  it  is  imposuUe 
to  refuse  a  due  portion  of  praise. 

.After  ^  comparative  estimate  between  the  rents  at  fi>rmer 
times  and  the  present  period,  (having  been  raised  from  a  no* 
minal  10,000/.  to  22,300/.  per  annum,)  including  the  timber 
planted,  and  Snowfbrd  and  Tachbrook  purchased  by  hii 
Lordship;  he  computes  that  the  estate^  then  out  of  lease, 
might  be  raised  10,000/.  per  annum;  and  concludes  by  as- 
serting the  property  to  have  obtained  an  additional  value  of 
above  400,000/.  since  he  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance; 
while  his  debts  are  not  now  greater  than  at  that  precise  period. 
It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  the  Earl,  while  he 
reckons  on  a  total  rental  of  56,000/.  estimates  his  ^^  soajvmine" 
alone,  at  10,000/.  per  annum ! 

It  is  very  painful  to  behold  a  nobleman  descended  from 
such  an  illustrious  lineage,  declaring  as  follows:  ^^  I  have  been 
(for)  years,  the  poorest  and  the  most  miserably  distressed  per- 
son alive.  I  have  pawned  my  watch  to  relieve  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  my  gold  sleeve  buttons,  which  I  had  worn  for  thirty 
years.  I  could  not  get  my  tailor  to  make  me  a  coat,  a  shoe- 
maker a  shoe^  though  they  worked  for  my  servants;  and  in 

order  to  get  out  of  rags,  I  have  borrowed  of  Lady and 

my  friends,  the  most  trifling  sums.  I  have  (also)  had  the 
great  mortification  to  see  many  distressed  families  sent  to 
jail  and  perishing,  though  they  were  depending  on  me  alone 
for  existence^  when  I  had  not  one  farthing  to  give  them." 

As  may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  above  statement,  the 
latter  part  of  the  Earl's  life  was  spent  in  penury,  mortifica- 
tion^  and  wretchedness.    Some  time  before  his  demise,  his 
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Lordship  appears  to  have  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  for  ascer- 
taining what  he  doubtless  considered  as  his  just  claims;  he 
also  made  a  will,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Troward; 
but  on  all  these  subjects,  we  scrupulously  forbear,  out  of  de- 
licacy, to  say  one  single  word  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
It  now  only  remains  to  state,  that  his  Lordship  died  suddenly 
in  London,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age;  his  servant  having  seen  him  alive  but  a  few  moments 
anterior  to  his  dissolution. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  may*  be  added  to  the  list  of  tiMe 
autkarSf  having  published  a  paper  in  Nicholson's  ^^  Philoso- 
phical JoumaL"  Were  his  life  to  be  written  with  fidelity, 
it  would  be  found  to  teem  with  instruction  for  men  of  birth 
and  fortune;  and  it  would  convey  no  small  portion  of  infor- 
mation, while  it  gratified  curiosity  in  no  common  degree,  in 
respect  to  all  descriptions  of  persons,  whatever  their  pursuits 
or  rank  in  life  may  be. 
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The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  WATSON,  RR.S. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  IXANDAFF,  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  IN  THK 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ARCHDEACON  OF  ELY,  AND  RECTOR  OF 
KNAFTOFTi  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This  celebrated  Prelate  possessed  many  claims  to  public 
attention,  as  a  theologian,  a  chemist,  an  agriculturist,  and 
a  man  of  letters*  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  to  allon^ 
such  a  name  to  sink  for  a  moment  into  oblivion;  or  even  to 
permit  his  memory  to  remain  unhallowed  with  the  just  meed  of 
praise. 

Richard  Watson,  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  was  bom  at 
Eversham,  abo^t  five  miles  from  Kendal,  both  situate  in  that 
county,  in  the  year  1787.  His  father,  a.  clergyman,  who 
possessed  but  a  very  trifling  preferment,  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  Mastership  of  die  free  Grammar  School  in  Kendal, 
where  the  son  was  brought  up.  That  his  education  was  care- 
fully attended    to,  and  that  he  was   not   only   early,    but 
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dioroughly  initiated  in  the  elemoxts  of  human  leamingv 
appears  probable ;  his  knowledge,  indeed,  seems  to  have  be^ 
all  that  he  carried  with  him  to  "Cambridge,  except  a  very  scanty 
stock  of  money,  the  most  persevering  economy,  and  a  habit 
of  application,  that  defied  imitation,  and  almo^  belief. 
He  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College  about  the  year  1755, 
and  his  true  blue  wars^d  stockings  and  coarse  mottled  coaty  both 
of  which  doubtless  evinced  themselves  of  home-spun  manu^ 
&cture;  together  with  a  northern,  or  provincial  accent,  are 
still  commemorated  by  tradition  in  the  annals  of  that  cde- 
brated  institution.  Nor  ought  such  trifles  to  be  over-looked 
in  this  place :  for  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  unimpeach- 
able morals,  rapid  progress,  and  uniform  good  conduct,  either 
served  to  overcome  or  to  obliterate  the  prgudices  arising  from 
diese  petty  obstacles,  the  very  mention  of  them  conveys  «an 
appropriate  lesson  to  the  raw,  young,  and  uninformed  Tyro, 

Mr.  Watson  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  took  his 
first  degree^  having  obtained  that  of  B.  A.  in  1759;  he  pro- 
ceeded A.M.  in  1762;  when  he  stood  high  among  the 
Wranglers ;  and  finally  crowned  his  academical  promoliaas  as 
D.D.  in  1791.  The  Doctor  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
obtained  the  respect  of  his  own  college^  which  could  net  be 
long  unconscious  of  his  worth ;  and  to  this  Was  added  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  university,  in  consequence  of  an  incident 
which  might  have  proved  prgudicial  to  a  person  less  discreet 
The  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  llien  their  Chancellor, 
having  made  an  improper  recommendation  of  a  can£date  for  a 
vacant  ofiBce,  he  gave  a  spirited  opposition  to  (he  appointment ; 
but  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  his  objections  with  so 
much  suavity  of  manner,  as .  actually  to  obtain  the  fiienddiip  • 
of  the  nobleman  in  question.  Indeed,  at  an  early  period,  he 
appears  to  have  imbibed  a  due  knowledge  of -^e  world  and 
its  affiurs :  for  although  he  never  excelled  in  mathenuOkSj  a 
study,  then,  e& now  d^Mo^ed  so  essential atTrinity  College;  yet 
he  soon  obtained  precedency  of  those  who  were  deeply  versed  in 
all  it9  most  aUtnuebranchesi  Thus  Fbstlethwayt^  one  ofhis 
ablest  oppmeitti  as  a  Wrat^Ur^  could^ibfofufrfl^  hhnself  fit 
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only  for  a  snuill  rectory  in  the  ooimtry,  while  Wat(K>n  was 
soon  enabled  to  become  his  Diocesan  I 

A  fellowship  obtained  some  time  before,  afforded  scmietfaing 
like  present  independaice,  while  a  college  tatorship  led  to 
future  honours  and  emoluments.  The  present  X^ord  Carysfort 
was  one  of  his  early  pupils ;  and  to  another,  die  late  Mr. 
Luther,  afterwards  M.  P.  for  -the  county  of  Essex,  he  was 
indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  that  sfBuence  which  accom* 
panied  thelattar  period  of  his  life;  while  by  means  of  a  third  — 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to.  attain 
a  mit^e. 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  modern  chemistry,  then  in  its 
in£int  state  in  Great  Britain,  appears  to  have  been  unknown, 
or  at  least  unattended  to  in  the  umversity  of  Cambridge*  This 
may  be  fiurly  deduced  from  the  circumstance^  diat  a  gentle- 
man elected  Public  Professor  of  this  science^  was  notoriously 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art  Luckily,  however, 
the  o£Sce  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Watscm,  in  lV64,  who  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  a  sinecure.  Immediately  after  his 
nomination,  he  associated  HofBnan,.  supposed  to  be  a  good 
practical  chemist,  in  his  labours,  and  by  his  means  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  in  which  he  was  to  instruct  others.  It  is 
well  known  in  the  university  that  didr  first  attempts  Were  rude, 
awkward,  and  unsuccesful.  During  the  course  of  their  joint 
experiments,  both  they,  and  their  workshop,  are  said  to  have 
been  <*  blown  into  the  air  !"  but  luckily  escaping  with  only  a 
few  br^iises  and  contusions,  they  proceeded  in  their  doubtful 
and  dangerous  labours^  until  considerable  progress  had  been 
effected*  Immediately  on  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir having  conuneneed  his  publiQlectures,  adopted  the  nomen^ 
cUdure  then  in  use,  but  since  become  obsolete;  and  exhibited 
his  apparatus  and  his  ^panments  to  a  crowded  and  admiring 
audience.  The  discourses  o£  the  new  Professor  wert  of  f 
popular  nature;  he  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  dq;>tlis 
<^  science^  but  contented  himself  with  ^xplaJning  the  more 
obviopis  principles ;  and  abow  all  demonstrating  the  intimate 
connection  between.chemistfy  and  manofiictures. 
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His  fortune  was  now  assured.  In  1 77 1  he  was  created  Doctor 
of  Divinity  by  royal  mandate ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  was  unanimously  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge;  to  which  office,  the  rectory  of 
Somersham,  in  Huntingdonshire  is  annexed.  On  this,  he , 
married  a  lady  of  respectable  connections,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  and  soon  began  to  have  a  family  around 
him,  for  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  provide. 

By  this  time  his  reputation  had  extended  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  Royal  Society,  anxious  to  in- 
corporate a  man  of  such  talents  among  its  members,  imme- 
diatdy  proceeded  to  his  election.  Many  of  his  papers,  soon 
after,  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and 
those  connected  with  chemistry  were  at  length  selected,  and 
engrafted  into  his  Essays. 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  and  admirers  were  not  inattentive  to 
his  clerical  interests:  for  in  1774,  he  was  presented  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of  Ely;  and  in  1780,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Plumptre^  as  archdeacon  of  that  diocese.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Northwold, 
in  Norfolk;  while  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  now  presented  him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Ejiap- 
toft;,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future 
intentions. 

It  may  be  here  fairly  and  truly  stated,  without  intending 
any  insult  to  Oxford,  that  anterior  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  university  of  Cambridge  was  uniformly  distinguish^  by 
Whig  principles,  and  all  those  liberal  notions  both  in  respect 
to  politics  and  religion,  which  were  introduced  with,  or  rather 
confirmed  by  William  III.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1776, 
that  Dr.  Watson  had  an  opportunity  of  publicly  maintaining 
his  own  opinions  on  those  interesting  subjects.  Being  then  no- 
minate to  preach  before  his  own  university,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Restoration,  he  delivered  a  discourse^  which  was 
soon  after  printed,  under  the  title  of  <<The  Principles  of 
the  Revolution  vindicated,''  which  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  notice  and  popularity.    Another  of  the  same  nature^ 
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and  professing  the  same  tenets,  on  the  anniversary  of  His  pre- 
sent Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  prochiced  a  contro- 
versy; but  Uke  all  similar  contentions,  the  disputants  were 
eoon  lost  in  their  own  smoke;  and  we  now  only  recollect  "An 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Dr.  Watson ;"  the  author  of  which,  sup^ 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  that  "  to  Sir  William  Chambers,'* 
remains  still  unknown. 

Ha^dng  thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  general  liberty,  and 
justified  the  revolution  of  1688,  Dr.  Watson  next  proceeded 
to  justify  Christianity  itself  firom  the  attacks  of  sophistry, 
scepticism,  and  infidelity.  The  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  fond  of  ease^ 
luxury,  and  enjoyment,  had  relinquished  his  political  opinions 
for  a  place ;  but  in  his  religious  tenets,  he  appears  to  have 
remained  firm  and  sincere  until  the  very  last.  In  two  of  the 
chapters  of  his  celebrated  work  on  "  Tlie  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  he  had  attacked  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
^nd  he  was  now  answered  by  means  of  a  work,  entitled,  *^  An 
Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed 
to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq."  This  immediately  liecame  a  po- 
pular production ;  for,  instead  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  power,  or  commencing  his  attack  with  the  violence 
of  bigotted  zeal ;  Dr.  Watson  displayed  all  the  mildness  of 
a  true  Christian,  and  all  the  good  mp.nners  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman* 

In  1780,  he  published  another  sermon,  preached  before  his 
own  university,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  (Feb.  4th), 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  general  fast;  and  in  1781,  he 
produced  his  first  volume  of  **  Chemical  Essays."  This  was 
soon  after  followed  by  four  additional  ones. 

At  length,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to 
whom  this  work  was  inscribed,  he  obtained  the  mitre ;  and 
thus  owed  to  a  lucky  incident,  what  his  own  merit  had  fuUy 
entitled  him  to.  From  that  moment  he  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned his  once  favourite  pursuit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotation  from  the  preface  to  his  fifth  and  Inst 
VpUime ; 
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"  When  I  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  177l>  I  de- 
termined to  abandon,  for  ever,  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  I 
did  abandon  it  for  several  years ;  but  the  veteris  vestigia  Jlamnue 
still  continued  to  delight  me^  and  at  length  seduced  me  from 
my  purpose. 

^^  When  I  was  made  a  Bishop,  in  1783,  I  again  deter- 
mined to  quit  my  favourite  pursuit:  the  volume  which  I 
now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my 
resolution. 

"  I  have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a  sacrifice  to  other 
people's  notions,  I  confess,  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of 
episcopal  decorum  —  I  have  destroyed  aU  my  chemical  manu- 
scripts. —  A  prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
suaded me  to  pursue  this  delightful  science;  but  I  have 
now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever ;  at  least,  I  have  taken  the 
most  effectual  step  I  could,  to  wean  myself  from  an  attachbi^it 
to  it;  for,  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolators  of  old,  who  had 
been  addicted  to  curious  arts  —  I  haoe  burned  m^  books*** 

Soon  afler  his  consecration,  the « new  Bishop  attracted  the 
notice  of  both  the  clerical  profession  and  the  public  at  large,  by 
"  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  on  the 
equilization  of  the  C!hurch  Revenues.  His  Lordship,  on  this 
occasion,  proved  himself  the  sincere  friend  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  by  demonstrating  the  hardships  to  which  those  who 
possessed  scanty  livings,  were  subjected.  Yet,  although  his  argu- 
ments were  conclusive^  and  his  &cts  incontrovertible^  neither 
the  Metropolitan  himself,  nor  any  of  those  possessed  of  rich 
livings,  were  much  pleased,  perhaps,  with  this  address.*    The 

*  As  this  work,  which  has  been  lately  re-jMiblUhed  in  the  Pamphleteer  (No.  XVI.) 
formerly  excited  much  attention,  and  is  ttill  worthy  of  perosal,  we  ehall  here  gi?e 
an  analysis  of  it.  After  some  pre&tory  remarks  complimentary  to  the  clergy  in  geoeialy 
and  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  particular,  Pr.  Watson  fairly  stales  his  object  to  be  two- 
fold, vis.  «  An  Alteration  respecting  the  Retense  of  the  Bishops  and  the  inferior 
Clergy  $"  —  "  not  by  means  of  a  parity  of  Preferments,  but  a  better  apportioned  Dis- 
tribution of  what  the  Sute  allows  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  established  Qeigy." 

1.  He  wiflurs  to  make  the  Bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  respect  to 
income  and  patronage,  by  annexing  part  of  the  estates,  and  paurt  erf  the  preferments  of 
the  richer  bishoprics^  as  they  become  vacant,  to  the  poorer ; .  which  woild  prtrent  the 
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late  Mi%  Cumberland,  however,  was^  the  only  person  who 
attempted  to  answer  it;  and  his  reply  lost  much  of  its  efiec% 
from  the  apppearance  of  haste  and  violence  in  which  it  was 
composed. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  waa  now  considered  as  a  very  able 
and  popul^  prelate ;  and  on  being  chosen  to  preach  before  the 
Lords  on  January  SO,  1783,  the  Abbey  was  crowded  on  the 
occasion.  But  those  who  expected  any  violent  declarations, 
or  extraordinary  political  sentiments,  returned  home  disap- 
pointed ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  were  fond  of  a  discourse 
admirable  in  its  composition,  and  cautious  as  well  as  tem« 
perate^  in  respect  to  its  sentiments,  were  d^ghted  upon  this 
occasion. 

In  178G,  appeared  *^  A  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts," 
iu  6  vols.  Svo.  of  which  his  Lordship  was  the  avowed  editor. 
OThis  was  published  at  Cambridge,  and  designed  entirely  for  the 


faoldiDg  of  prefennena  m  cammendam,  on  the  port  of  some  of  them ;  bikI  produce 
«  gveater  independence  of  the  pretacy  in  the  Houte  of  Lords ;  end  lastly,  by  restricting 
chem  to  their  original  aees^  superinduce  a  longer  residence  in  their  respective 
dioceieSf  vhich  would  thus  also  be  the  means  of  rendering  their  plsfces  of  abode  more 
comfortable  and  commodious,  when  no  translation  Was  expected. 

The  Doctor  maintains  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  charch*  including  bishoprics, 
^eans  and  chapters,  reccorieiy  vicarages,  dignities,  and  benefices  of  all  kinds,  did  not^ 
crhen  he  wrote,  amount  to  more  than  1,500,000^.  a  year ;  and  that,  estimating  th« 
deigy  at  10,000,  this  would  not  produce  a  clear  revenue  of  above  150/.  a  year  to  each 
individual  Now,  although  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  diminutioa  of  it ;  **  yet,**  adds  his  Lordship,  "  a  somewhat  better 
•dminbtratioa  ofit  mightbe  introduced,  with  much,  it  u  apprehended,  advantage  to 
che  state,  and  without  the  least  injustice  to  any  individual.  He  accordingly  proposes 
to  endow  the  poorer,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  richer  benefices,  so  as  at  the  end  of 
4)0  or  70  years,  to  render  all  the  clergy  comfortable )  whereas  by  the  operation  of 
i^ueen  Anne's  Bounty,  this  cannot  occur,  in  less  than  two  or  three  hundred. 

"  As  to  any  censure,*'  adds  the  good  Bishop,  *'  to  which  I  may  have  exposed  my- 
^fy  in  becoming,  as  some  wilt  seolfingly  phrase  it>  a  reformer  ;  in  disturbing,  as  others 
srillseem  to  apprehend,  the  repose  of  the  establishment,  I  will,  aathe  Apostle  recom- 
saends,  tdce  it  patiently ;  it  is  much  easier  to  bear  the  reproach  of  other  men's 
toagnasydian  of  our  own  rainda;  and  that  I  co&ld  nflt  have  escaped,  had  I  done  lese 
iban  1  fa«,va  done.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  or  rather  I  have  good  reason  to  expect, 
that  many  of  my  brethren  will  see  the  sulject  in  the  same  light  tliat  I  have  done,  and  will 
concur  in  recommending  it,  when  the  moie  urgent  concerns  cf  the  stete  arc  in  sooif 
surt  i^ti^d^  to  the  notice  of  Fwliament." 
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use  of  students  in  divinity :  it  may  h€  considered,  as  an  official 
publication,  as  Regius  Professor ;  and  the  series,  of  itself, 
forms  an  inestimable  library  to  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  It  could  add  nothing  to  his  Lordship's  fame,  as  it 
required  selection  atone ;  it  was  therefore  considered  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  duty. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  had  now  become  a  l^sktor,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  steadily  fixed  upon  his  political  conduct. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
his  Lordship  supported  Ministers  in  that  measure,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
During  His  Majcst/s  first  iUness  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
was  one  of  tliose  who  considered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  pos- 
sessing an  unqualified  right  by  birth  alone^  to  the  assumption 
of  the  Regency.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  deemed  it 
more  constitutional,  that  the  two  remaining  states  should  sup- 
ply the  temporary  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  put  an  end  to  all  the 
changes  then  meditated;  and  among  other  incidental  spe- 
culations of  that  day,  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Watson. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  and  singular  event  occurred  in  Europe, 
which,  fi-om  the  very  beginning,  seemed  portentous;  and  in  a 
short  time  appeared  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant results.  Different  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
m  which  the  French  Revolution  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the 
English  people ;  and  ministry  and  opposition  were,  as  usual,  di- 
vided, both  as  to  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  this  national 
convulsion.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  as  a  firiend  to  peace,  iqp- 
pears  to  have  deprecated  all  intervention  on  our  part ;  and  it 
was  not  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  that 
he  gave  his  avowed  sanction  to  the  war.  In  1791,  he  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in  which  this,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  points  were  touched  upon;  particularly  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  dissented  firom  the  established  faith.    To  avoid  the 
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'possibility  of  misrepresentation,  be  soon  after  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  publish  this  address. 

His  attention  seems  now  to  have  been  divided  between  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  frequently, 
and  always  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  his  prelatical  du- 
ties, when  called  on  as  a  preacher,  to  promote  the  great  cbarita- 
.table  ingitutions  of  our  metropolis.  Accordingly,  he  twice 
preached  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Humane  Society,  both 
of  which  were  admirable  of  their  kind,  although  neither  of  them 
has  ever  been  printed.  He  also  delivered  a  discourse  in  behalf 
of  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  which  has  been  praised  by  an 
author,  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  political  sentiments :  — . 

^<  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing  many  of  the  various  sin- 
gle sermons  which  are'publislied;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  op- 
portunity of  recommending  three,  which  I  think  are  at  this 
time  important,  and  written  with  ability  and  spirit.  One  by 
•the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School  (a 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  erudition,  diligence,  ability,  and 
most  exemplary  conduct),  preached  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary; another  by  Doctor  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
preached  for  the  Westminster  Dispensary  also ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Reflexions  on  the  Present  state  of  England 
and  France.  The  Appendix  is  of  peculiar  merit;  and  a  third 
*  On  Gaming;'  written  with  great  energy,  patriotism,  and  elo* 
quence,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D.  Prebendary 
of  Winchester." 

In  1796,  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  was  happily  seized  by 
the  Bishop,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  advocate  for,  but  aiso  to  be  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  that  period,  that  the  ^^  Age  of 
Reason''  was  encountered  by  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a 
series  of  Lietters  addressed  to  the  author  of  that  work."  On  &is 
occasion,  he  made  use  of  the  same  mildness  and  urbanity  that 
he  had  before  displayed,  when  encountering  the  infidel  opinions 
broached  by  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  both 
instances,  he  was  deemed  notonly  a  very  opportune,  but  a  very 
able  champion  in  behalf  of  that  faith,  which  pervadcis  the  whole 
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of  civilized  Europe.  In  short,  Doctor  Watson's  w^-tiifie^ 
and  celebrated  tract  against  Faine^  although  it  did  not,  like 
Horsley's  contest  with  Priestley,  lead  to  preferment,  yet,  for  a 
time,  turned  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  religion  in  his  favour,  and 
procured  him  admirers  among  a  class  of  writers,  who  had 
before  been  his  enemies.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1799,  his  Lordtbip  pub^ 
lished  an  <«  Address  to  the  People  of  Chreat  Britain/'  In  this 
pc^tical  pam))hlet,  he  prudently  waved  all  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demedts  of  the  war,  in  respect  to  its  origin;  but  took 
a  new  view  of  our  then  situation,  after  six  years  conflict  with  an 
enemy,  which  becoming  stronger  daily,  during  the  contest,  now 
menaced  tis  with  retaliation,  and  even  threatened  invasion  it* 
sel£  Assuming  the  proposition,  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to 
ijie  akemative  of  absolute  submission  on  one  hand,  or  a  vigo> 

*  The  author  of  the  *'  Puivatu  of  Literature,"  thus  complimeiits  the  go6d  Bishop, 
both  in  prose  and  vene^  upon  the  present  occasion  i  — • 

**  Yet  all  shall  readf  » when  bold  in  sttength  divine, 
Prelatlc  virtue  guards  the  Christian  shrinci 
Pleas'd  from  the  pomp  of  science  to  descend, 
And  teach  the  people  as  their  haHow'd  fnend ; 
In  gentle  warnings  to  the  unsettled  breast, 
In  all  its  wand'rin^  from  the  realms  of  rest, 
From  impious  scofis  and  ribaldry  to  torn. 
And  Reason's  Ag«,  by  reason's  light  discern  i 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  temper*d  zeal, 
And  feel  that  joy  which  Watson  best  can  feel." 


f  "  See  the  important,  convincing,  and  eloquent  Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Painci 
author  of  the  <<  Age  of  Reason  3"  second  part,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Wation, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  styled  «  An  Apology  for  the  Bible." 

*'  To  write  such  a  book  as  this,  is  to  do  a  real  service  to  mankind.  A  cheap  edioPD  of 
it  is  printed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom. 

**  I  think  that  his  *  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,'  in  two  short  sermons,  is  of  great 
mfldt,  and  of  general  utility.  Bishop  Watson  should  often  write,  but  with  the  ntnoat 
caution,  accuracy » and  consideratioo  3  because  his  works  will  always  be  read. 

*'  I  would  aico  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  Sixth  Letter  of  the  series 
of  letters  which  the  Bishop  addressed  to  Mr.  Giblxin.  To  yoang  men  of  fashion  and  of 
abilities,  originally  good,  hut  obscured  by  libertine  life  and  conversation,  it  will  be  pecu* 
liarly  serviceable;  as  well  as  those,  wlio  are  led  astray  by  some  modern  pretended  disco- 
veries in  natural  pkUoaephy^  now  a  favourite  mode  of  introducing  and  enforcing  scepti. 
cism  ud  inliddity.''^p.  aao,  331,  392. 
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rous  prosecution  of  the  contest  on  the  other ;  he  declared  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  His  Lordship  accordingly  maintained, 
that  great  sacrifices  and  great  exertions  had  become  necessary ; 
and  he  conjured  his  countrymen  to  make  these  in  behalf  of  their 
liberty,  their  prc^rty,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man. 

This  address  of  course  produced  a  multitude  of  replies.  Some 
accused  him  of  dereliction  of  both  principles  and  character ; 
while  others  animadverted  on  the  laxity  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  prud^t  conformity  now  evinced  to  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  pamphlet  in  question,  however,  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  pubUc  mind.  The  Government  too,  as  if  impress- 
ed with  new  zeal,  in  consequence  of  this  timely  co-i^ration, 
immediately  unsheathed  the  flaming  sword  of  prosecution  against 
his  exponents,  two  of  whom  were  convicted  of  seditious  libels; 
while  all  other  writers  were  appalled  from  engaging  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  controversy.  But  the  gratitude  of  Ministers  ended 
here;  for  no  translation  ensued,  and  it  was  now  found,  that  the 
labourer  who  came  in  at  the  twelfth  hour,  was  not  to  be  re- 
warded like  him  who  appeared  at  the  ninth. 

But  notwithstanding  his  Lordship  had  no  fewer  than  six 
children,  and  his  bishopric  was  always  accounted  a  poor  one, 
yet  his  revenues  from  the  church  could  not  be  deemed  scanty, 
nor  his  fortune  contemptible.  By  the  death  o^  Mr.  Luther*, 
in  1786,  he  had  also  obtained  a  legacy  of  20,000/.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  he  determined  to  make  an  acquisition  to  that 
amount  in  his  native  county.  He  accordingly  purchased 
Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmorland,  and  erected  a  house,  delight- 
fully situate,  in  the  ii^mediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  Here  he 
considered  himself  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  dedicated  much 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Curwen,  M.  ?•  for  Carlisle,  was  either  the  associate  of  his  lar 
hours,  or  the  occasional  companion  of  his  retirement     Under 

*  This  gentleman  was  not  only  indebted  to  the  Bis)iop  for  the  care  taken  of  his  edu- 
cation and  morals,  bat  also  for  his  friendlj  and  spirited  intervention  on  a  singular  oc- 
casion. Mr.  L.  was  addicted  to  play,  and  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sharpers  in 
France,  was  actually  rescued  from  their  fangs  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  repaired  lo  the  Con- 
tinent 00  poipose. 
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his  auspices,  and  at  his  own  expense,  the  neighbouring  mouiP 
tains,  up  to  their  very  summits^  were  clothed  with  wood  of  all 
descriptions,  particularly  the  larch.  Of  this  &vourite  tree,  he 
planted  many  millions,  and  obtained  on  that  account,  not  only 
the  applause  of  all  men  interested  in  the  improvements  of  their 
native  country,  but  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  &c.  His  leisure  moments  were  also  occupied 
at  intervals,  with  literary  pursuits,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
busily  employed  for  many  years  past  in  writing  a  "  History 
of  liis  own  Times." 

The  good  Bishop,  who  had  now  Attained  almost  a  patri« 
archal  age,  began,  of  late  years,  to  stoop,  and  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  A  fit  or  two  of  apoplexy,  warned  both  himself  and 
family  of  his  impending  fate ;  and  he  at  length  uttered  his  last 
sigh  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  amidst 
the  woods  he  had  planted,  and  the  hills  where  he  was  bom^  on 
July  5th,  1816. 

Thus  died  Richard  Wfltson,  Bishop  of  Llanda^  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age.  As  a  divine,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
orthodox;  for  although  a  friend  to  reform,  he  broached  no 
new  tenets,  but  was  a  vigorous,  able,  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  established  church.  In  his  person,  he  was  tall,  stout,  mus- 
cular, and  dignified.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  always  the  patron 
of  unfi-iended  merit,  and  added  dignity  to  the  bench,  by  his 
learning,  his  intelligence,  his  ability,  and  his  independence. 
As  an  orator,  his  action  was  graceful,  his  voice  harmonious, 
and  his  delivery  both  chaste  and  correct  As  a  writer,  he  dis- 
played a  great  knowledge  of  composition ;  his  style  was  neat, 
and  even  elegant,  while  his  diction  was  pure  and  argumenta- 
tive. But  it  is  as  a  controversial  writer  that  he  is  entitled  to 
great,  deserved,  and  undiminished  praise.  In  all  his  contests, 
he  made  use  of  the  language  befitting  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  both  detested,  and  scorned  to  imitate,  the  vitu- 
perative attacks  of  those  who,  by  recurring  to  scurrility  and 
personality,  forget  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  divine. 
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Liat  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Dn  Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of 

LlandafF. 

I.  Ricardi  Watson,  A.  M.  ColL  S.  S.  Trin.  Soc.  et  Che- 
mifie  Profess,  in  Acad.  Cantab.  Inst.  Chemic.  in  Praelect.  Acad, 
Exp.  Pars  Metallurgica,  8vo.  1766* 

9.  An  Essay  on  the  Subjects  of  Chemistr}',  and  their  Gene* 
ral  Divisions,  8vo.  1771. 

3.  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  .Letters  to 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  the  Historian,  12nio.  1776.  3  editions. 
.  4.  Chemical  Essays,  2  vols.  12mo.  1781.;  since  published 
in  5  vols.  12mo. 

5.  A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  on  the  Equalization 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  4to.  1783.. 

6.  Visitation  Aiticles  for  the  Diocese  of  Llandafi^  4to 
1784. 

7.  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from  various 
Authors,  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  younger  Students  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  as  are  intended  for  iftly  Orders. 

N.B.   His  Lordship,  on  this  occasion,  acted  merely  as 
Editor. 

8.  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  and  Tracts  on  Religious 
Subjects,  8vo.  1788. 

9.  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  Litur- 
gyj  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo.  1790. 
Anon, 

10.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  "of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Paine,'  ISmo.  1796.     Many  ecL 

II.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  8vo. 
1798. 

12.  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  8vo.  1803. 

13.  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,  8vo.  1803. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agri- 
cultural Subjects,  2  vols.  8vo.  18X5. 
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Also  a  variety  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  vTransactions, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society* 

Charges  and  Single  Sermons. 

15.  An  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  4to.  1765. 

16.  A  Sernum  preiached  at  do.  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 776. 
4to.  / 

17.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Anniversary  of  His 
Majesty's  Accession^  4to.  1776. 

18.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Fast  Day,  4to. 
1780.  . 

19.  A  Discourse  deliv^ed  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Ely,  4to.  1780. 

to.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  30th  January,  4to.  1784. 

21.  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Llanda£^  4to. 
1784. 

22.  The  VAsdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  having  made 
both  Rich  and  Poor ;  a  Sermon,  4to;  1785.  2  editions. 

23.  Address  to  young  Persons  after  Confirmation,  12mo. 
1789. 

24.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llan- 
dafl^  in  1791.  4to.  1792. 

25.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1785,  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary, with  an  Appendix,  4to.  1792. 

26.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llanda£P,  4to.  1795. 

27  &  28.  Two  SermoQs  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Llan- 
dafF,  4to.  1795. 

29.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital, 4to.  1802. 

30.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  4to.  1802. 

31.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  George,  Ha* 
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nover  Square,  before  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
8vo.  1804. 

32.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  in  June  1805.  4to. 

^  SS,  34,  &  S5.  Two  Sermons,  and  a  Charge,  in  Defence  of 
Revealed  Religion,  Svo.  1806. 

36  Ic  37.  Two  Sermons,  constituting  a  second  Defiaice  of 
Revealed  Religion,  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Svo.  1807. 

38.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lkndaff,  Svo.  1808. 
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PART  11. 
NEGLECTED  BIOGRAPHY; 


JUIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  SEVERAL  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ENGLISHMEN  AND  FOREIGNERS. 


^ 

No.  I. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  M.  A.* 

F.  R.  S.  OF  LONDON  AND   COPENHAGEN  ;   AND   ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTl's 
LATE  JUDGES  IN  BENGAL. 

'*  He  was  a  pearl,  too  pure  on  earth  to  dwell » 
And  watte  his  splendour  in  this  mortal  shell."— i^m  the  AraMc. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  memoir  is  entitled  to  no  common  share 
of  attention.  EQs  name  is  intimately  connected,  and  that  too 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  with  what  chiefly  concerns  man- 
kind—  with  law,  morals,  poetry,  languages,  literature,  and 
the  sciences.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
a  philologist,  a  judge,  and  a  patriot :  and  the  minutest  fiicts  re- 
lative to  his  history  are  accordingly  precious. 

*  Ic  may  doubtless  appear  singular  to  some,  that  this  memoir  should  be  insened  ander 
the  head  of  "  Neglected  Biograpliy,"  when  a  life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by  LordTeign- 
mouth,  has  already  passed  through  one  quarto,  and  six  octavo  editions.  But,  wfaoewr  i» 
acquainted  with  the  auhject  must  allow,  that  although  the  political  principles  of  the  Utc 
lamented  Judge  constituted  one  of  the  principal  featurea  of  his  character ;  yet,  they  are 
only  slightly  mentioDed  in  some  instancea,  while  in  others,  they  are  either  wholly  omitted. 
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In  his  early  youtkit  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  he  was  bene- 
fited by  maternal  tenderness  and  discretion ;  how  much  praise^ 
during  his  progress,  is  due  to  the  generous  encouragement  of 
one  of  his  teachers :  what  friendship  achieved  for  him  in  his  riper 
years;  and  how  greatly,  above  all,  he  stands  indebted  to  him* 
self  for  a  name  and  reputation,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  the 
whole  circle  of  modem  British  biography. 

Sir  .William  Jones  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1748 ; 
and  was  descended  by  both  his  parents  from  Welch  ancestors. 
It  would  appear  from  a  iydd  colon  lonawr  a  calennig^  or  copy 
of  a  pedigree  presented  to  one  of  them,  that  Lewis  Morris,  a 
learned  Cambrian  genealogist,  who  has  taken  care  to  engraft 
himself  on  the  same  stock,  traces  his  lineage  by  the  female  sid^ 


or  suppressed^  as  if  his  noble  Bipgrapher  had  heen  ashamed  of  opltiions  that  tallied  so 
little  with  the  tim»  in  which  he  himself  wrote. 

'Some  original  and  important  letters  are  here  inserted  ;  while  attention  has  beea  pai4 
to  contemporaneous  Biography ;  and  some  singular  omissions  in  the  printed  correspon- 
•dence  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  supplied. 

It  Will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that  a  celebrated  Divine^  no  less  coospi- 
cuous  for  his  leanung  than  his  liberal  opinions,  was  clearly  of -opinion,  that  justice  bad 
not  been  done  to  his  memory. 

The  late  Dr.  Paley  animadverted  with  some  severity  on  the  very  unsatisfactory  account 
of  Sir  William  Jones's  political  conduct  and  sentiments,  which  is  given  by  his  Biographer, 
Lord  Teignmouih: — "  He  was  a  great  Republican  when  I  knew  him,*'  said  Dr.  P.,  al- 
luding to  a  period  wherrthe  accomplished  Birrister  wss  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
writings  in  defence  of  civil  liberty,  und  by  his  exertions  to  procure  some  important  re- 
forms in  the  British  OonstiuJtion.  <*  The  principles  which  he  then  avowed  so  decidedly,  he 
ceruinly  never  afterwards  disclaimed ;  and  his  sentiments  on  questions  of  great  public  im« 
portance,  ought  neither  to  be  extenuated  nor  withheld.*  He  might  be  justly  deemed  a 
fiepublican,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  uninfluenced  by  any  selfisli  mo* 
tives,  he  seems  through  life  to  have  devoted  his  labours  to  advaote  the  essential  interests 
of  the  community.  Such  men  are  the  benefactors  of  their  species,  and  the  appointment 
df  Sir  William  Jones  to  a  high  judicial  situation  in  India,  was  probably  the  greatest  bless- 
lAg  ever  eonferxed  by  the  British  government,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  East." 

[It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  however,  that  the  utmost  attempted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, is  to  convey  a  true  and  faithful  idea  of  the  labours  and  opinions  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Jones.  These  aee  left  to  their  own  fate  ;  as  there  is  no  manner  of  intention 
either  to  approve  or  blame  the  political  lucubrations  of  this  |^reat  luminary  \  far  less  to 
identify  them  with  the  transactions  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  re- 
fnarky  that  this  article  was  composed  two  years  since,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable 
€ita»  io  possession  of  the  Editor.] 


•  Memoirs  of  William  Paley,  D.D.  p.  221— 2. 
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from  the  Princes  of  North  Wales.  His  &ther,  Mn  Williaui 
Jones,  waa  a  native  of  Anglesea ;  who  having  addicted  himself 
to  mathematical  studies,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  We  next  jSnd 
him  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  Like 
hir  son  also,  he  distingiushed  himself  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
having  published  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  "  Navigation,"  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  After  the  capture  of  Vigo,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  while  master  of  an  academy,  we  learn  that  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with,  and  was  patronized  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
odier  distinguished  characters;  a  circumstance  that  at  once 
augurs  worth  and  talents  on  his  part. 

As  William  was  but  three  years  of  age,  when  his  father  died 
of  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  the  care  of  him  entirely  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nix.  This  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  being,  gifted  with  a  good  understanding,  and 
unincumbered  with  the  cares  incident  to  a  large  £unily,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  of 
navigation,  by  means  of  the  books  and  lessons  of  her  husband; 
so  that  she  now,  in  her  turn,  was  enabled  to  become  the  teacher 
of  her  only  son. 

Rejecting  that  severity  of  discipline  which  commenced  in 
modern  times,  during  the  monkish  periods  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  is  continued  to  this  moment  partly  fr<Hn  cus- 
tom, and  partly  from  indolence,  Mrs.  Jones  determined  to  fix 
the  attention  and  excite  the  industry  of  her  scholat  by  &r  dif- 
ferent and  far  better  methods.  She  accordingly  piqued  his  Ai- 
riositi/j  and  by  this  simple  mode^  contrived  to  render  the  boy 
indefatigable.  Having  once  acquired  a  habit,  his  various  ex- 
ercises were  ever  after  both  easy  and  pleasant. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  eighth  year,  he  was  carried  to 
Harrow  School,  over  which  Doctor  Thackery*  then  presided, 

*  Thomas  Thaokery,  D.  D.  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge*  He  vw  af- 
terwardt  an  aasittant  at  Eton,  and  became  a  candidate  for  die  Provostship,  but  failed.  In 
May,  1746>  he  succeeded  Mr.  Cot,  in  the  Masienhip  of  Harrow  School,  and  died  in 
1764. 
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and  aldiough  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Biographer*,  yet  there  is  a  traditional  report  that  his  worthy 
mother,  together  with  his  sister,  not  only  accompanied,  but  re- 
sided with  him  while  there. 

He  had  already  acquired  high  reputation  among  his  school* 
fellows,  of  whom  young  Parrf  was  head-boy,  when  Dr.Sumner:|: 
became  Head  Master.  That  worthy  and  learned  man  was  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  high  and  various  attainments  of  this  &voa- 
rite  youth,  who  had  by  that  time,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  addicted  himself  to  French  and 
Italian. 

The  fame  of  William  Jones  is  justly  dear  to  Harrow,  and 
there  are  at  this  day  some  memorials  preserved  in  remembrance 
of  so  celebrated  a  scholar.  There  is  a  print  of  him  in  the  Li- 
brary, where  a  good  picture  ought  assuredly  to  be  placed.  A 
rumour  having  lately  prevailed,  that  his  name,  cut  with  his  own 
hand  on  a  pannel,  was  still  extant,  Dr.  Butler,  the  present 
worthy  Archididasctdus,  o£Pered  a  prize  book  to  any  boy  who 
should  discover  it.  This  was  at  length  effected  by  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Piatt,  after  having  long  eluded  the  search  of  others, 
from  the  modesty  of  the  form,  and  size  of  the  letters.  It  is  now 
protected  by  a  square,  which  like  the  name,  is  coloured  black, 
for  the  purpose  of  designation. 

The  place  where  the  pear-tree  once  stood,  whence  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  is  still  pointed  out  in  Mrs.  Brown's  orchard;  and 
the  boys  to  this  day  hold  that  master  in  abhorraice  who  placed 
him  in  the  shell  with  his  quondam  companions  of  the  fourth 

*  Lord  Teignmoutb. 

-f*  Dr.  Pan  attained  this  honour  at  the  «^e  of  fourteen* 

X  Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  educated  at,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  has  been  commemorated  by  one  of  his  pupils  as  eminently  worthy  of  being  remem* 
bered  "  for  his  talents,  integrity,  amiable  manners,  admirable  di8p<*siiion,  and  exquisite 
learning ;"  while  another  has  inscribed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  his  monument  at  Har- 
row.    He  died  in  177 1,  at  th«  sgc  of  forty-one. 

It  was  to  the  fostering  kindness,  judicious  encouragement,  and  early  protection  of  this 
gentleman,  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  in  pan  indebted  for  his  various  attainments,  tod 
unrivalled  celebrity.  Parr,  Jones,  and  Sheridan,  were  all  three,  and  at  one  time,  his 
pupils. 
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form;  and  punished  him  while  there  for  stupidity^  because  he 
had  not  kept  pace  with  them  while  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  from 
and  after  their  remofoe.  EQs  military  genius  too»  is  still  known 
to  tradition;  nor  is  it  forgotten^  that  he  had  a  particular  taste 
both  for  fortification  and  horticulture,  two  passions  which  do 
not  very  readily  assimilate ! 

While  at  this  seminary,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  bis 
school-fellow,  the  late  SirJohnParnell,  Baronet*,  who  was  re« 
lated  to  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  same  name.  In  1 760,  he  de* 
dicated  an  imitation  of  Ode  xiv.  lib.  ii.  of  Horace,  to  this 
young  gentleman ;  the  first  stanza  of  which,  perhaps,  excels  the 
original :  — 

«*  How  quickly  fades  the  vital  flower  1 
Alas,  my  friend !  each  silent  hour 

Steals  unperceived  away : 
The  early  joys  of  blooming  youth. 
Sweet  innocence,  and  dove-eyed  truth. 

Are  destin'd  to  decay/' 

Nor  were  the  praises  of  honest  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow 
School,  forgotten.  He  was  celebrated  in  Greek,  a  language  to* 
tally  unknown  to  that  worthy,  but  unlearned  man  \ 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Jones  was  matriculated  at  Univer- 
■sity  College,  Oxford,  whither  his  mother  also  repaired  in  1764-, 
with  her  daughter.  Her  son  WOliam  had  been  originally  intended 
for  the  navy;  thoughts  were  next  entertained  of  placing  him  in 
the  officeof  aspecial  pleader;  and  this  new  destination,  ultimately 


*  Sir  John  Ptmell,  after  leaving  Harrow,  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  sat  for  many  years 
in  the  Parliameiit  of  his  native  country.  Daring  the  Earl  of  Northingtoa's  administra- 
tionj  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise.  In  I7i6f  hci 
succeeded  the  Right  Honourable  John  Foster,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  con^ 
tinued  to  fill  that  important  office  with  great  respectability,  tmtil  dismissed  by  the  Mar- 
quis Comwallis  for  his  disinterested  opposition  to  a  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain. 

In  1796,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hayek  bequeathed  him  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
estates  in  Ireland,  called  Aron  Dale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  a  little  before  his 
death  he  is  said  to  have  presemed  a  book  to  Ledy  Jones,  containing  many  specimens  of 
the  poetry  of  her  beloved  husband,  while  his  school- fellow. 
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ftxed  bim  for  the  bar.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  months^ 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  scholar,  on  the  Benet  founda- 
tion ;  and  soon  began  to  display  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature^ 
without,  however,  ne^ectinghis  other  avocations.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  also,  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Jones  became  the  tutor  of  Lord 
Althorpe,  now  Earl  Spencer,  then  in  his  seventh  year;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  1767>  we  find  him  residing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a  Fellowship,  worth 
about  100/.  per  annum;  but  he  declined  the  office  of  Inter* 
preter  for  Eastern  Languages,  when  ^offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  then  Prime  Minister,  doujstless,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  l^encer  family;  fondly  but  ineffectually  supposing,  that  his 
own  recommendation  would  ensure  it  to  Mirza,  a  worthy  Sy* 
rian,  who  had  been  his  instructor ! 

During  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he  was 
now  connected  in  town,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  instructions  from  Sir  John  Galini,  in  the  art  of  dan^ 
cing ;  he  also  learQed  the  use  of  the  broad  sword  from  a  Chelsea 
pensioner,  and  was  taught  riding  and  fencing  by  the  late  Mr. 
Angelo.  The  utility  of  these  manly  exercises  is  fully  recognised 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who  reconunended  that  they  - 
should  be  cultivated  at  both  our  universities. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  he  aecompanied 
Lord  Spencer  for  a  few  months  to  Spa ;  and  on  his  return,  by 
accidentally  perusing  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  <^  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,"  he  began  to  conceive  a 
high  opinion  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  It  is  true^  that  a  Vinerian  Professorship  for 
the  Common  Law  had  been  established  for  some  time  at  Ox* 
ford ;  and  that  in  1 758,  Doctor  Blackstone  commenced  his  cele- 
brated lectures ;  and  that  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries 
appeared  in  1 764.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
hitherto  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Civil  Law, 
which  in  point  of  arrangement,  method,  and  distributi<»| 
must  be  firankly  allowed,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Lord  Hale  and 

6  G 
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Sir  >^^illiam  Blackstone,  to  have  been  superior  to  o^r  system  ef 
municipal  jurisprudence ;  while  in  essence^  it  was,  is,  and  ever  will 
be»  in  every  possible  Way,  inferior.  This  indeed  is  fiilly  proved 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  own  native  jurisprudence  omsti- 
tutes  the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  sole  country 
in  Europe,  ^^  in  which  civil  liberty  is  the  very  end  and  scope 
of  the  Constitution."  *  "  We  must  not,"  says  a  celebrated 
judgef ,  ^^  carry  our  veneration  so  fistr  a^  to  sacrifice  our  Al&ed 
and  Edward  to  the  manes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian :  we 
must  not  prefer  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  or  the  rescript  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  to  our  own  immemorial  customs,  or  the 
sanction  of  an  English  Parliament ;  unless  we  can  also  prefer 
the  despotic  monarchy  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  for  whose 
meridians  the  former  were  calculated,  to  the  free  Constitution 
of  Britain,  which  the  latter  was  adapted  to  perpetuate."  Frc^ 
this  period  Mr.  Jones  was  fully  conscious  of  the  proud  pre- 
enpinence  of  our  civil  institutions ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  modem  innovations  supposed  to  proceed  finom 
patronage^  influence,  and  corruption,  he  became  a  zealous  ad* 
vocate  for  the  purity  of  election,  the  independence  of  Parlke 
ment,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  original  principles  for 
the  purpose  of  renovation. 

He  had  also  taken  a  critical  survey  of  English  history,  and  had 
prepared  his  mind  decisively  to  pronounce,  relative  to  those  trans- 
actions that  gave  birth  to  the  civil  war  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  this  occasion  he,  as  may  readily  be  expect- 
ed, took  part  with  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  great  men  who 
formed  the  Long  Parliament;  and  being  inflamed  with  youth- 
ftil  ardour,  carried  his  patriotic  zeal  so  far,  as  to  compose  an 
Ode,  of  which  the  two  following  lines  wiU  convey  some  idea :  --^ 

*^  With  civic  wreaths  of  choicest  oak  bedeck 
The  -axe,  that  struck  at  tyrant  Charles's  neck  T 

Sudi^  by  this  time,  was  Mr.  Jones's  cdebritjr  as. an  adept  in 
die  Oriental  languages,,  tlmt  he  was  applied  toon  the  part  of  Oo- 

•  MoBteiq.  Esp.  (k  L.  1.  zi.  c.  35.  f  Sk  Willsua  BlacksuCom.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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^tnment,  to  gratify  the  King  of  Deninaric,  8o  &r  as  to  trans* 
)ate  a  manuscript  life  of  Nadir  Shah  into  the  French  language. 
The  only  reward  he  obtained  for  his  labours  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  emptj'  compliment  of  being  nominated  F.  R.  S.  of  Co- 
penhagen; and  presented  with  a  barren  and  unproductive  re« 
commendation  to  his  own  Sovereign. 

In  1769,  he  accompanied  Lord  Althorpe  to  Harrow;  and 
about  this  time  he  appears  to  have  demonstrated  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, the  completion  of  the  prophecies  respecting  our 
Saviour,  in  four  distinct  propositions;  with  objections,  answers, 
and  corollaries,  after  the  manner  of  a  mathematician;  yet,  un** 
like  mathematicians  in  general,  he  frankly  allows  that  there  are 
'*  difficulties,''  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  solve.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1769,  he  again  accompanied  part  of  the 
Spencer  fiunOy  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tired,  even  with  objects  "  rarely,  if 
ever  seen  in  his  native  country ;  —  olives,  myrtles,  pomegranates, 
palms,  vineyards,  aromatic  plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of 
the  sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the 
attraction  of  novelty  has  ceased,"  adds  he :  '<  I  am  now  sa- 
tiated, and  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The  windows 
of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty  paces  from  the  sea,  and  as  Ovid 
beautifiilly  says  — 

"  Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze." 

"  I  have,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than,  with  Cicero, 
to  count  the  waves ;  or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytas,  to 
measure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  (Mr.  N.  B.  Hal- 
hed,)  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place^  nor  my  anxiety  to  be  again 
at  Oxford,  where  I  might  jest  with  you,  or  philosophize  with 
Poore." 

In  June  1 770,  we  find  him  in  Paris ;  and,  in  July,  •  at  Spa. 
On  his  return  to  England,  some  time  afier,  we  hear  of  Mr* 
Jones  being  employed  in  writing  a  tragedy,  entitled,  <^  Soli* 
man;''  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  we 

•  Lord  Teigmnottth's  Life,  cd.  of  1 807, 11»5i^fi  *?1^00gle 
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discover  that  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner-Teitlple^ 
having  previously  resigned  his  employment  in  the  family  of 
Earl  Spencer.  But,  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  immediately 
imitate  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who,  from  the  moment  he 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  abandoned  Poetry 
in  a  formal  address,  entitled,  **  The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his 
Muse."  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  verses  as  usual ;  and  in 
177 4f J  published  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry;  in 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  to  *^  re- 
nounce the  pursuits  of  polite  literature,"  on  entering  upon  a 
career  which  will  supply  ampler  and  better  opportunities  of 
relieving  the  oppressed;  of  assisting  the  miiserable;  and  of 
checking  the  despotic  and  tyrannical.  He  also,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  a  determination  in  verse  to  renounce  Ver.- 
sification;  and  on  liis  being  called  to  the  Bar,  in  1774,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  law  was  a  jealous  science,  which  would 
admit  of  no  partnership  with  the  Muses  ! 

In  this  determination,  our  author  invariably  persevered  for 
a  considerable  period. 

In  1773,  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  his  friends^ 
of  obtaining  the  Turkish  embassy  for  him ;  but  he  rejected  the 
scheme,  adding,  "  I  will  live  Iq  my  own  country,  which  cannot 
easily  spare  good  subjects."  What  a  pity,  that  he  did  not 
unalterably  persevere  in  so  just  and  so  generous  a  resolution  ! 

It  was  not  until  1775,  that  our  young  lawyer  appears  to  have 
addicted  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  his  profession.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  year  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
o(  attending  the  spring  circuit  and  sessions ;  and  in  1 776,  he 
went  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  daily,  during  the  respective 
terms,  and  regularly  arrayed  in  his  gown  and  wig,  occupied 
the  place  of  an  titter  bofTister  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  Lord  Mimsfield,  at  that  period,  presided,  with  no  small 
share  of  dignity. 

In  1776,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts ;  an  office,  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  but  littlS"  emolument,    and,  consequently,  was  ire- 

gently  called  by  his  professional  duties  to  Guil<U|^alI.    Not- 
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withstanding  all  these  avocations,  accompanied  as  they  were 
with  a  little  chamber  practice,  at  his  apartments  in  Lamb's 
Buildings,  he  actually  found  time  to  translate  Isaeus. 

Nor  were  studies  of  another  kind  wanting  to  occupy  his 
leisure  hours.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  dated  Novem- 
ber 13,  1776,  he  describes  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
experiments,  made  on  the  GymnotuSf  or  electrical  eel,  by  means 
of  a  curious  apparatus  made  for  that  purpose.  ^^  These  are 
pleasant  amusements,"  adds  he,  *^  and  objects  of  a  just  curi- 
ositfr,  when  they  &11  occasionally  in  our  way ;  but  such  expe- 
riments might  have  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Pe- 
tersburgh,  where  the  philosopkefs,  who  are  discaoering  new  senses 
in  other  animals^  are  not  permitted  to  use  their  cnm  freely  s  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  it  is  not  by  electrical  experiments, 
nor  by  triangular  instruments,  nor  by  conductors  of  wire,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  avert  the  black  storm  which  hangs  over  us. 
Let  you  and  me,  therefore,  be  philosophers  now  and  then, 
but  citizens  always ;  let  us  some  times  observe  with  eagerness 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but  let  us  incessantly  watch,  with  jea- 
lousy, the  satellites  of  the  King. 

<<  Do  you  hear  any  certain  intelligence  concerning  Ame- 
rica? Mr.  Owen  Cambridge  has  just  informed  me,  that  a 
New  York  Gazette  is  brought  over,  in  which  the  late  uncer- 
tain accounts  are  confirmed  in  their  full  extent,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  three  counties  of  Maryland  have  offered, 
not  only  submission,  but  assistance,  to  General  Howe.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true. Farewell !" 

In  another  epistle,  dated  November  11,  he  praises  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Spencer  for  entertaining  **  that  ingenuous  distrust 
which  Epicharmufi  calls  a  sinew  ofwisdxm^^  .  He  also  compli- 
ments him  on  his  desire  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  pri- 
mitive lustre.  "  The  very  idea  fixes  me  with  rapture.  No, 
my  dear  Lord,  never  believe  that  any  thing  is  impossible  to 
virtue ;  no,  if  ten  sudi  as  you,  conceive  such  sentiments  as 
your -letter  contains,  and  express  them  as  forcibly  \  if  you  re^ 
tain  these  sentiments,  as  you  certainly  will,  when  you  take  your 
place  in  parliament^  I  wfll  not  despair  of  seeing  the  most  glo^ 
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rious  of  sights,  a  nation  freely  governed  by  its  cfwn  laws.  Tim 
I  promise^  that,  if  such  a  decemvirate  should  ever  attempt  to 
restore  our  constitutional  liberty  by  constitutional  means,  I 
would  exert  in  this  cause  such  talents  as  I  have ;  and,  even  if 
I  were  oppressed  with  sickness,  and  torn  with  pain,  would 
start  from  my  couch,  and  exclaim  with  Trebonius,  *  If  you 
mean  to  act  worthily,  O  Romans  !  I  am  well.'  " 

Alluding  to  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament  about  the  Ame- 
rican war,  now  become  an  important  subject  both  with  him 
and  the  nation,  he  adds,  —  ^^  Lord  Chatham  spoke  with  a 
noble  vigour  for  a  veteran  orator ;  andyom*  Bishop*  pranoun-» 
ced  an  elegant  harangue*  I  wish  Lord  Granby  had  more 
courage  as  a  public  [speaker ;  all  inen  speak  highly  of  liim; 
but  he  will  never  be  eloquent  till  he  is  less  modest. 

**  Charles  Fox  poured  out,  with  amazing  rapidity,  a  conti* 
nued  invective  against  Lord  6.  Germainef ;  and  Burke  was  so 
pathetic,  that  many  declare  they  saw  him  shed  tears.  The 
ministers  in  both  houses  were  sullen  and  reserved ;  but  Lord 
Sandwich  boldly  contradicted  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the 
state  of  the  navy.  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  deliberate ;  and  wish  to  be  admired,  without 
luring  to  convince.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  I  I  steal  these 
^ew  moments  from  a  dry  legal  investigation ;  but  I  could  not 
defer  the  pleasure  of  answering  a  letter  which  gave  me  inex- 
pressible delight." 

We  now  find  hin^  constantly  employed  in  his  professionid 
studies ;  for,  in  a  written  communication  to  a  learned  friend, 
dated  July  1777,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: — "  My 
law  emplojrments,  attendance  in  courts,  incessant  studies,  the 
.  arrangement  of  pleadings,  trials  of  causes,  ai)d  opinions  to 
clients,  scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping." 

Exertions  such  as  these,  naturally  produced  ill-health ;  and 


*  PerhajM  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
t  Afterwards  created  Viscount  Sackville. 
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we  accordingly  find  our  young  barrister  passing  the  Christmas 
of  1777-78,  at  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bis  respects 
«  to  the  Naiads  of  the  Hot  Springs."  WhUe  there,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  his  ^^  old  Master  Evans," 
whose  *^  harp  he  preferred  to  the  Theban  lyre,  as  much  as  he 
preferred  Wales  to  ancient  or  modern  Egypt'' 

Wilkes  was  a  resident  at  this  gay  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
Mr.  Jones  appears,  while  he  firequented  his  company,  to  have  de- 
tested his  morals  as  much  as  he  approved  of  his  patriotism. 

Soon  after  this  short  relaxation,  which  occurred  in  1778,  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  ten  remaining  Orations  of 
the  pireceptor  of  Demosthenes.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated, 
and  whose  politics,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  American 
war,  were  entirely  ccmgenial  to  his  own.  He  also  appears  to 
have  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  who  had  entered  the  lists  against  his  countryman  Dr. 
Robertson,  as  the  champion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
who  about  this  period,  introduced  Dr.  Gillies  to  his  acqoaii^* 
tance,  as  the  translator  of  Lysias.  Dean  Tucker,  in  1778, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  ivhich  he  seems  to  assume  credit 
tar  having  confuted  Mr.  Locke's  system.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  have  since  been  busily  employed  in  the  same 
pursuit. 

It  was  in  the  autunm  of  the  year  1 778  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorpe,  at  that  period  a  Captain  in 
the  NcHlhamptonshire  Militia,  then  stationed  at  Warley  Camp, 
hints  at  his  wish  to  obtain  a  l^al  appointment  in  India. 
^  The  disappointment  to  which  you  aUude,"  observes  he^ 
'*  and  concerning  which  you  say  so  many  friendly  things  to 
me,  is  not  yet  certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominated : 
many  doubt  whether  he  will  be ;  I  think  he  will  not,  unless 
the  Chancellor  should  press  it  strongly.  It  is  still  the  opi- 
nion and  wish  of  the  Bar,  that  I  should  be  the  man.  I  be- 
lieve the  minister  *  hardly  knows  his  own  mind.    I  cannot 


•  Lord  North. 
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legally  be  appointed  till  January,  because  I  am  not  a  Bar* 
lister  of  five  years  standing  till  that  time :  Dtow,  many  bdieve 
that  they  keqp  the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  qualified. 

<'  I  certainly  wish  to  have  it,  because  I  wish  to  have  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  before  I  am  eight^and-thirty 
years  old ;  and  then  I  might  contribute  in  some  little  degree 
towards  the  service  of  my  country  in  Parliament,  as  well  as 
at  the  Bar,  mtkout  selling  my  liberty  to  a  patron^  as  too  many 
of  my  profession  are  not  ashamed  of  doing ;  and  I  might  be  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  full  vigour  and 
maturity  of  my  age ;  whereas  in  the  slow  career  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  even  with  the  best  success, 
acquire  the  same  independent  station,  till  the  age  at  which 
Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord,  that  if 
the  minister  be  (tended  at  the  style  in  which  I  have  spokoi, 
and  will  speak,  of  public  affairs,  and  on  that  account  shoukl 
refuse  to  give  me  a  judgeship,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  mortified, 
having  already  a  very  decent  competence,  without  a  debt  or 
a  care  of  any  kind/' 

In  another  letter,  dated  Temple,  Feb.  4,  1780,  heexpreses 
himself  as  follows,  to  his  quondam  pupil;  **  When  shall  we 
meet,  and  where,  that  we  may  talk  over  these*  and  oth«: 
matters  ?    There  are  some  topics  which  will  be  more  properly 

*  Tliif  allvdet  to  a  fonner  put  of  h»  letter,  in  which  he  recommends  etily  habits 
of  eloquence —  "  habits  they  are,  do  less  tlian  playing  on  a  musical  instrument,  or 
handling  a  pencil :  and  as  the  hest  musicians  and  finest  painters,  begin  with  playing 
cometimes  out  of  tone,  and  dmwing  out  of  proportion,  so  the  greatest  oraton  matt 
begin  with  leaving  some  periods  unfinished,  and,  perhaps,  with  sitting  down  in  tlie 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

**  It  is  only  by  continued  use,  that  a  speaker  is*  rnsbird  to  express  his  ideas  with 
predaion  and  soandn^  ;  and  to  provide  at  the  beginning  of  a  pcn«d,  for  the  conrln- 
sion  of  it ;  but  to  this  facility  of  speakiog,  the  habit  of  writing  rapidly  contributes  in  a 
wonderful  degree. 

"  I  would  certainty  impress  this  truth  upon  your  mind,  my  dear  friend,  because  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  an  £nglishmao*s  real  importance  in  his  country,  will  always 
he  in  a  compound  ratio  of  his  virtue,  his  knowledge,  and  his  eloquence,  without  all  of 
which  qualities  little  real  utility  can  result  from  either  of  tlicm  apart :  and  1  am  no 
less  persuaded,  that  a  virtuous  and  knowing  roan,  who -has  no  natural  impediment,  may 
by  liabit  acquire  perfect  eloquence,  as  cenainly  as  a  healthy  man^  who  has  the  use  of  hi& 
ipauscles,  may  leacn  to  swim  or  to  scate/* 
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discussed  in  conversation  than  upon  paper ;  I  mean  on  ac- 
count of  their  copiousness ;  for  believe  me,  I  should  not  be  con- 
cerned, if  all  that  I  write  were  copied  at  the  post-office,  and 
read  before  the  King  in  CounciL     **»*•*** 

<<  At  the  same  time,  I  solonnly  declare,  that  I  will  not 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  a  party ;  a  declaration  which  I 
believe  useless,  because  no  party  will'  receive  a  man,  deter- 
mined as  I  am,  to  think  for  himsel£ 

^^  To  you  alone,  my  friend,  and  to  your  interests,  I  am 
firmly  attached,  both  from  early  habits,  and  from  mature 
reason ;  from  ancient  afiection  unchanged  for  a  single  mom^it, 
and  from  a  full  conviction  that  such  affection  was  well  placed. 
The  views  and  wishes  of  all  other  men  I  will  analyse  and 
weigh,  with  that  suspicion  and  slowness  of  belief,  which  my 
experience,  such  as  it  is,  has  taught  me :  and  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, although  I  will  be  jealous  of  the  regal  part  of  our 
constitution,  and  always  lend  an  arm  towards  restraining  its 
proud  waves  within  due  limits ;  yet  my  most  vigilant  and 
strenuous  efforts  shall  be  directed  against  any  oligarchy  that 
may  arise ;  being  convinced,  that  on  the  popular  part  of  every 
government  depends  its  real  force,  the  obligation  of  its  laws, 
its  welfare,  its  security,  its  permanence." 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  so  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  Oriental  literature,  as  to  be  anxious  to 
repair  to  Bengal,  in  quality  of  a  Judge.  A  vacancy  at  this 
very  time  had  occurred  on  the  Bench ;  but  powerful  preten- 
sions were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  an  eminent 
Barrister,  now  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  and  a  King's  Counsel. 
This  recondite  lawyer  had  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Someret,  the  Negro,  and  it  was  owing  to 
his  learned  researches,  and  very  elaborate  argument,  that  this 
great  subject,  involving  the  general  question  of  slavery^  in 
respect  to  England^  was  brought  to  a  speedy  issue.  At  this 
period  he  stood  so  high,  both  with  the  Chancellor,*  and  the 

•  Lord  Thuriow.  . 
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Minister,*  that  it  was  supposed  this  office  had  been  kept 
c^ien  to  suit  his  convenience ;  and  his  name  actually  appeared 
in  the  Court  Kalendar,  for  two  subsequent  years,  as  the  success- 
ful candidate.  Mr.  Jones,  who  supposed  that  his  friend  had 
the  option  of  either  going  to  Bengal,  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
or  of  obtaining  some  professional  appointment  in  England, 
naturally  hoped  that  he  would  accept  of  the  latter.  He 
accordingly  asked  him,  if  the  situation  of  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery would  not  prove  equally  agreeable  ?  by  means  of  a  letter, 
which  is  at  present  unfortunately  mislaid ;  but  the  answer  is 
here  inserted,  as  it  tends  equally  to  the  honour  of  both 
parties. 

Copyqfa  Letter  from  F.Hargrceoe^  Esq.  to  WiUiam  Jones,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir,  «  Boswell  Court,  5th  July,  1778. 

"  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  so  long  post- 
poning to  answer  your  friendly  letter.  No  person  who  knows 
me  can  doubt  the  personal  regard  and  respect  I  have  for  you. 
Indeed  I  have  never  failed  expressing  them,  when  your  name 
has  been  mentioned  by  others,  or  1  have  found  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  it.  But  before  I  wrote  to  you,  I  wished  to 
be  at  liberty  to  be  as  open  and  explicit  with  you,  as  you  have 
been  to  me ;  and  to  inform  you  precisely,  what  my  situation  is 
in  respect  to  the  oiBlice  to  which  we  both  seem  desirous  of  suc- 
ceeding. Having,  however,  now  waited  for  a  considerable 
time^  and  still  being  under  the  same  difficulty  I  was  at  first 
embarassed  with,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  acknowledging  your 
kind  favour.  I  confess  that  my  original  objections  to  going 
as  a  judge  to  Bengal,  at  length  yielded  to  very  piressing  rea- 
sons of  convenience ;  and  that,  I  therefore  explained  my  wishes 
where  only  they  had  a  chance  of  being  effectually  attended  to. 
But)  at  the  same  time,  I  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  your 
pretensions ;  and  I  stated  my  desire  in  a  maaner  which  evin- 
ced that  nothing  less  than  the  particular  situation  of  my  af- 
&irs  could  prompt  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  office^  which 

•  Lord  North. 
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your  rare  and  extraordinary  endowments  so  strongly  qualify 
you  to  fill,  and  to  which  the  most  valuable  of  my  few  acquire- 
ments are  certainly  foreign  and  inapplicable.  Nay,  since  your 
letter,  I  have  even  gone  the  length  of  almost  retreating  from 
my  first  application ;  though,  in  so  doing,  I  contradicted  my 
own  judgment,  and  that  of  several  friends.  What  the  event  ia 
likely  to  be^  I  am  not  able  to  guess. 
^^  Dear  Sir,  I  remain, 

<^  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

"  your  very  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
"  Francis  Ha^.orave.** 

^^  P.  S.  One  line,  assuring  me  that  the  explanation  I  now  send 
is  satisfactory,  will  relieve  me  from  a  great  deal  of  pain*'^ 

<*  WDIiam  Jones,  Esq.  Inner  Temple." 

♦ 
In  1780,  Mr.  Jones  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  in  an  ode  entitled,  "  Julii  Melesigoni,  ad  Liberta* 
tem  *y*  which  assumed  name  is  the  anagram  of  his  own ;  and 
this  is  said  to  have  lost  him  twenty  votes,  when  he  tendered 
his  services  at  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  and  the  muses ! 

'*  Virtus  renascens  quern  jubet  ad  senosi 
Spartanam  avitos  ducite  tibiam  ? 
-Quis  fortium  coetiis"  &c. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  odes  to^  and 
making  speeches  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  Mn  Jones  deter- 
mined to  offer  himself  a  candidate  to  represent  that  Univer* 
sity  in  Parliament,  where  he  had  been  educated.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  original,  and  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  written 
from  him  to  a  gentleman,  of  whom'  honourable  mention  ha&> 
been  so  recently  made. 

*  See  Works,  edited  and  publiihed  byLtdy  Jones,  4to  edition,  (1799))  vol.  ir. 
p.  581. 
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«  Lamb's  BuUdings,  Temple,  3d  May,  I780r 
«  Sir, 
"  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  having  declared  his  intention  of  va- 
cating his  seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford,  at  the  general  elec^ 
tion,  the  University  will  then  be  called  upon  to  chnse  a  per- 
son, e  grenUo  Academia,  to  represent  them,  and  to  "  protect  iu 
the  legislature,  the  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters;"  for  which 
noble  purpose,  as  Sir  William  Blackstone  observes,  the  pri\d- 
lege  of  sending  representatives  was  first  granted  to  that  learn- 
ed body.     Mr,  Scott,  LL.  D.,  and  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, having  declared  himself  a  candidate,  many  of  my  friends 
have  urged  me  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  him,  being 
partial  enough  to  insist  that  my  pretensions  are  every  way 
equal  to  his.      Since  the  University  has  a  noble  rule,  that 
the  candidates  shall  not  canvass  in  person,  nothing  but  the 
warmest  exertions  of  my  fiiendis  can  procure  ine  a  prospect  of 
success,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  the  great  advantage  of  starting  first. 
Your  exertions,  good  word,  and  influence,  in  my  favour,  will 
confer  both  the  highest  honour  and  obligation  upon, 
«  Sir, 

"  your  very  futhful,  humble  servant, 

«  W.  Jones." 
«  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.'* 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jones  had  two  formidable  competi- 
tors, of  whom  he  himself  said,  <<  that  he  respected  the  benevo- 
lence of  Sir  William  Dolben,  as  much  as  he  admired  the  ex- 
tensive erudition  and  fine  taste  of  Dr.,  (now  Sir  William,) 
Scott,  although  their  politics  were  the  reverse  of  his  own." 

He  himself  had  been  the  champion  of  tlie  University  in  a 
dispute  with  M.  du  Perron ;  he  had  become  its  pride  and  its 
ornament,  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  genius,  learning, 
and  high  attainments ;  but  he  was  mainly  deficient  in  what  is 
usually  termed  prudence ;  for  he  deemed  it  cowardice  to  con- 
ceal political  opinions  obnoxious  to  the  heads  of  most,  if  not 
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of  all  the  colleges  of  Oxford;  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
which,  were  soon  after  fully  recognised  by  the  whole  nation. 

<<  As  ta  principles  in  politics,  if  my  success  at  Oxford,*'  he 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  at  any  future  time^  depend 
on  a  change  of  them,  my  cause  is  hopeless ;  I  cannot  alter  or 
conceal  them  without  abandoning  either  my  reason  or  my  in- 
tegrity ;  the  first  of  which  is  my  only  guide,  Imd  the  second 
my  chief  comfort  in  this  passage  through  life.  Were  I  in* 
clined  to  boast  of  any  thing,  I  should  certainly  boast  of  mak- 
ing those  principles  my  rule  of  conduct,'  which  I  learned  from 
the  best  of  men  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  and  which,  my 
reason  tells  me,  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

The  Parliament  having  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dissolved,  Mr.  Jones  immediately  commimicated  his  intentions 
of  resigning  his  pretensions,  in  an  official  letter  to  Dr.  Wheel- 
er ;  and  is  said  to  have  promised  his  vote  at  the  election,  to 
the  present  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  of  the  same  college 
with  himself,  but  who  also  declined.  It  would  appear  that 
those  who  dreaded  the  talents  and  the  integrity  of  the  last  candi- 
date, had  recourse  to  dark  whispers  against  his  character ;  and 
he  whose  generous  nature  taught  him  to  demand,  *^  whether 
his  country  shall  be  free  in  form  only,  or  in  substance?"  was 
even  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  conspiring  to  overturn  the 
constitution  !  that  very  constitution  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart  to  restore^  fortify,  and  uphold  ! 

The  disgraceful  tumults  which  took  place  about  this  period 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  which  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
remnant  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  a  former  age,  induced  our 
learned  barrister  to  publish  a  plan  for  suppressing  riots,  with* 
out  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  he  passed  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  repair- 
ed during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Dr.  Franklin  at  Passy ;  a  circumstance  of  which  his  bio- 
grapher need  not  to  have  been  ashamed,  as  Mr.  Burke  had 
declared  in  open  Parliament,  that  he  deemed  it  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  and  <x)mforts  of  his  life,  to  carry  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  that  ^eat  philosopher,  during  alHk^Q^f^^' 
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and  bitterness  of  a  civil  war*.  Here  too,  it  ought  to  be  i^* 
marked,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  (1780,)  he  expressed 
his  just  abhorrence  to  the  slave  trade :  — ^ 

<<  I  pass  with  haste  by  the  coast  c^  A&ica,  whence  my  mind 
turns  with  indignation  at  the  abominable  traffic  in  the  human 
species,  firom  which  a  part  of  our  countrymen  dare  to  derive 
their  most  inauspicious  wealth.  Sugar,  it  hafi  been  said,  would 
be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  by  Blacks  in  the  Western  Is- 
lands ;  as  if  the  most  laborious,  the  most  dangerous  works, 
Wjsre  not  carried  on  in  every  country,  but  chiefly  in  England^ 
hj  freemen ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  with  infinitely  more 
advantage,  for  there  is  an  alacrity  in  the  consciousness  of  free* 
dom,  and  a  gloomy,  sullen  indolence  in  a  consciousness  of  sla- 
very ;  but  let  sugar  be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better  to  eat 
none,  to  eat  honey,  if  sweetness  only  be  palatable ;  —  better  to 
eat  aloes  or  coloquintida,  than  violate  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture, impressed  on  every  heart  not  imbruted  by  avarice,  than 
rob  one  human  creature  of  those  eternal  rights  of  which  no 
law  upon  earth  can  justly  deprive  him." 

About  this  paiod,  we  find  Mr.  Jones  a  leading  member  of 
the  Turk's  Head  Club,  a  society  which  originated  with  Bmrke, 
Jfdlmson,  and  Reynolds,  and  being  at  length  extended  to  forty 
members,  the  precise  number  of  the  French  Academy,  includ- 
ed men  of  the  first  genius  and  talents  in  the  country.  He  now 
proposed  and  obtained  an  unanimous  admission  for  the  Bishc^ 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous Lord  Camden,  and  the  bishop  of  Chester,  had  been  most 
unaccountably  excluded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  we  find  our  author  in  Wales;  and 
during  an  excursion  to  Abergavenny,  on  March  31,  he  pen- 
ned his  famous  ode  in  imitation  of  AIcbbus  : 

**  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-rais'd  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

*  MfV  JoMp  bunded  §x  one  lime  to  hare  written  a  Wstarf  of  the  Araerictn  Revo- 
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Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown*d ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangl'd  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  Baseness  wafts  perfume  to  Pride.*' 

After  stating  that  it  consists  in  ^^  Men  who  their  duties  know^ 
but  know  their  rights ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,"  he  con- 
cludes with  a  stanza  expressive  of  his  political  opinions  at  that 
moment : 

**  Such  tvas  this  heav*n-lov'd  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

Ne  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ?" 

Some  little  time  anterior  to  this  indeed,  he  had  re^strong 
his  lyre  on  a  very  tempting  occasion.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Althorpe  with  Miss  Lavinia 
Bingham,  when  he  composed  an  ode  which,  in  remembranee 
of  his  former  promise  to  abjure  poetry,  he  termed,  ^<  the  MUse 
recalled,"  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  first  stanza :  — - 

<<  Return,  celestial  Muse ! 
By  whose  bright  fingers,  o*er  my  inliuit  head, 
Lull'd  with  immortal  sympathy,  were  spread 
Fresh  bays,  and  flow'rets  of  a  thousand  hues ; 

Return  !  thy  golden  lyre, 
Chorded  with  sunny  rays  of  tempered  fire. 
Which  in  Astrsea's  fane  I  fondly  hung. 

Bold  I  reclaim :  but,  ah !  sweet  maid, 

Bereft  of  thy  propitious  aid. 
My  voice  is  tuneless,  and  my  harp  unstrung. 
In  vain  I  call:  — what  charm,  what  potent  spell, 
Shall  kindle  into  life,  the  long-unwakened  shell  ? 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  original  communication,  that 
he  was  now  busied  about  his  work  on  the  ^^  Law  of  Baibnent*" 
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Letter fi-om  W.  Jones^  Esq.  to  Francis  Hargrove,  Esq. 

"  Lamb*8  Buildings,  Temple,  17th  June,  1781. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  request  you  to  lend  me,  if  you  have  it,  and  if  you  have 

tiot,  to  infonn  me  where  I  can  procure,.  Christiani  Thomasii 

de  Usu  Practice  DoctrituB  DiffkiUinue  Juris  Romania  de  Culpa-- 

rum  Prastatione  in  CcnUractibus,  Halse,  1705.* 

<<  I  had  written  a  little  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,  be- 
fore I  knew  that  Thomasius  had  handled  it ;  and  as  Bynker- 
shoek  speaks  highly  of  that  author,  I  am  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing how  he  treats  it.  My.  dissertation  I  shall  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  your  friendly  inspection  before  I  venture  to  let  it  see 
the  light.  I  would  call  upon  you,  but  have  a  little  chamber 
business  which  confines  me. 

**  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

**  your  most  &itbful  Servant, 

«  W.  Jones." 
«  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court" 

AVhen  that  elaborate  and  erudite  work  was  finished,  he  did 
not  fail  to  transmit  a  copy,  in  which  he  owns  himself  indebted 
to  his  friend,  .accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

Letter  Jrom  W.  Jones,  Esq.  to  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq. 

'«  Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple^  29th  June,  1781. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
'^  Do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  copy  of  my  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Bailment ;  the  fruit  (however  slender)  of  some  at- 
tention and  reading.  It  should  have  been  bound ;  but  the 
ink  is  too  fresh,  and  would  run  if  the  sheets  were  pressed. 
The  book  is  not  yet  published ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  infi- 

'*  Hits  work  wu  not  at  that  period  in  the  veiy  extenNTc  Kbnry  of  thu  gentlemaa  \ 
but  it  nay  he  found  in  that  of  Lincoln'B  Inn. 
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nitely  if  you  will  point  out  such  inaocuraeies  in  it,  afi  may  oc- 
cur to  you.  I  could  cancel  a  sheet  or  two  without  much  de- 
lay. One  or  two  slips  I  have  myself  detected ;  but  they  were 
of  no  great  moment.  New  materials  or  cases,  of  which  I  am 
not  now  apprized,  I  must  reserve  for  a  second  edition. 

*^  If  it  be  true  that  you  have  accepted  an  appointment  of 
so  much  consequence  to  the  nation  as  that  of  counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  give  me  leave  to  congratulate  the  public ;  and  if  the 
place  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  as  it  will  be  useful  to  your  coun- 
try, no  man  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than, 
«  My  dear  Sir, 
*^  Your  very  &ithfiil  and  obedient  Servftnt, 

«  W.  Jones." 
<^  Francis  Hargrave^  Esq.  Boswell  G>urt." 

About  the  same'-time,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  became  a 
frequenter  of  the  <^  Society  for  Constitutional  Information," 
which  had  sprung  out  of  another  called  *^  the  Bill  of  Rights ;" 
and  both  had  powerfully,  although  unsuccessfuUy,  opposed  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  that  war  with  America,  which 
ended  in  her  emancipation  and  independence. 

The  latter  consisted  of  several  members  of  parliament,  and 
other  still  more  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  we  find 
enrolled,  the  names  of  Tooke,  Romilly,  and  Jones.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  their  meeting  was  to  enlighten  the  people  at 
large,  respecting  their  own  rights,  and  also  to  enablre  them 
to  uphold  the  same,  by  means  of  purity  of  election.  Accord- 
ingly, parliamentary  reform,  not  on  the  principles  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  afterwards  advocated  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond ;  but  on  the  ancient  bases  6f 
wealth  and  population,  by  means  of  an  excision  of  the  noto- 
riously rotten  boroughs,  as  admirably  elicited,  laid  down,  and 
illustrated^  in  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  PitU 

Jt  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones,  at  this  period,  **  that  the 
constitution  of  En^and,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Rome  or  Athens;"  and  it  was  his  pride  to  contribute  to  its 
strength  and  duration. 
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In  the  spring  of  1782,  we  accordingly  find  him  employed 
in  refuting  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Fielding,  who  having  been  the  first  police  magistrate^  estar 
blished  by  authority  of  government  in  thic  country,  had  per- 
haps too  much  narrowed  his  views  of  the  general  and  beneficent 
principles  of  our  municipal  institutions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Yates,  chairman  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation nearly  at  the  same  period,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  — 

"  My  future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that  ex- 
cellent constitution,  which  it  is  the  object  of  your  Society  to 
unfold  and  elucidate ;  and  from  this  resolution,  long  and  de- 
liberately made,  no  prospects,  no  connections,  no  station  here 
or  abroad,  no  fear  of  ganger,  or  hope  of  advantage  to  myself, 
shall  ever  deter  or  allure  me. 

**  A  form  of  government  so  apparently  conducive  to  the 
true  happiness  of  the  community,  must  be  admired  as  soon  as 
it  is  understood ;  and,  if  reason  and  virtue  have  any  influence 
in  human  breasts,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  any  exertions,  and 
at  apiy  hazard.  Care  must  now  be  taken,  lest  by  reducing  the 
regal  power  to  (below)  its  just  l<svel,  we  raise  the  aristocratical 
to  a  dangerous  height;  since  it  is  from  the  people  that  we  can 
deduce  the  obligation  of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of  our 
magistrates. 

**  On  the  people  depend  the  welfare,  the  security,  aUd  the 
permanence  of  every  legal  government;  in  the  people  must 
reside  all  substantial  power ;  and  to  the  people  must  all  those, 
in  whose  ability  and  knowledge  we  sometimes  wisely,  often 
imprudently,  confide,  be  always  accountable  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  that  power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time  entrusted. 

"  If  the  properties  of  all  good  governments  be  considered, 
as  duly  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  our  limited  repub- 
lic, goodness  ought  to  be  the  distinguished  attribute  of  the 
crown,  —  wisdom  of  the  aristocracy;  but  power,  and  fortitude^ 
of  the  people. 

"  May  justice  and  humanity  prevail  in  them  all !" 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  be  made  a  short  excursion 
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to  the  United  Provinces ;  and  on  the  peace  mth  America^ 
after  praising  the  deeds  of  Harmodius  and  Arifitogiton,'  htt  be- 
stows a  warm  and  animated  eulogium  on  three  of  the  British 
^chiefs  who  had  combated  on  the  side  of  Liberty. 

— —  <'  Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworh,  fir'd  in  Virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Leno^c,  friend  to  Equal  Laws ! 

High  in  Freedom's  Temple  rais'd, 
See  FiTZMAURiCE  *  beaming  stand. 

For  collected  Virtues  prais'd. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand  !'* 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the  last  of  these^  the  (Earl 
of  Shelbume,  soon  after  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne), 
that  in  the  month  of  March,  1783,  Mr.  Jones,  through  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Dunning  f ,  obtained  the  office  of  a  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort- William,  in  Bengal,  v^ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lemaitre ;  on  which  occasion  he 
was  knighted. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  was  congratulated  by  all 
his  friends ;  and  the  following  original  letter  is  an  answer  to 
a  learned  lawyer,  than  whom  no  one  better  appreciated  the 
worth,  or  more  valued  the  singular  attainments  of  the  new 
magistrate. 

Letter  from  Sir  Wm.  Jones^  to  F.  Hargrave,  Esq. 

"  Lamb*s  Buildings,  Temple,  5th  March,  1783. 

«  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  this  moment  received  your  kind  letter,  and  give 
you  and  Mrs.  Hargrave  my  warmest  thanks  fo^you^  obliging 

•  The  first  Marquis  of  Lansdown*. 

t  Createdj  soon  after.  Lord  Ashbarton. 

**  With  none  to  fUtter,  none  to  recommend, 

«  BvifNiNe  tppor'd,  and  maik*d  me  as  a  Friend." 
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congratulations  and  friendly  wishes.  My  early  predilection 
for  oriental  learning  has,  indeed,  always  made  me  peculiarly 
desirous  of  obtaining  this  appointment,  and  of  uniting  my  an- 
cient studies  with  those  of  my  profession,  which,  I  have  ever 
been  equally  fond  of,  and  in  which  I  shall  ever  take  sincere 
pleasure  in  confessing^  that  I  have  received  infinite  advantage 
and  improvement  from  your  agreeable  and  learned  converse^ 

tion. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  W.  Jones." 
«  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq." 

Sir  William  Jones  now  feeling  himself  independent,  solicit- 
ed, and  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Anna  Maria  Shipley,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whom 
he  had  first  seen  at  Wimbledon.  This  good,  amiable^  and 
accomplished  Lady,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  two  patriotic  and 
learned  men,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  India,  in  the 
Crocodile  firigate,  in  the  Spring  of  1783. 

During  his  voyage,  a  political  association  in  Flintshire  pub- 
lished a  tract,  written  some  time  before  by  the  new  Judge,  en- 
titled, <V  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and  a  Country  Gen- 
tleman,''  while  the  Constitutional  Society  republished  and  cir- 
culated another  edition  in  town.  In  consequence  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph  being  implicated  in  the  former,  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Denbighshire 
against  him.  On  this  occasion.  Sir  William  transmitted  a 
letter  to  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  in 
which  he  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  Dialogue ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  maintained,  <<  that  every  position  in  it 
was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land.'' 

He  observes,  on  another  occasion,  ^*  that  as  an  indictment 
or  a  theoretical  essay  on  government  was,  as  he  believes,  never 
before  known,  he  has  no  apprehension  for  the  consequences. 
As  to  the  doctrines  in  the  tract,**'  adds  he^  ^  though  I  shall 
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certainly  not  preach  tbem  to  the  Indians,  who  must,  and  will 
be  governed  by  absolute  power,  yet  I  shall  go  through  life 
with  a  persuasion,  that  they  are  just  and  rational;  that 
substantial  freedom  is  both  the.  daughter  and  parent  ofvip* 
tue ;  and  that  virtue  is  the  only  source  of  public  and  private 
felicity." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  cause  came  on  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mr.,  now  Lord  Erskine,  who  was  then  just  coming  into 
btooittf  was  sent  down  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  to  defend  what,  in  the  present 
day,  would  not  be  considered  as  a  libel  by  any  liberal  and  en- 
lightened lawyer  in  England.  On  this  occasion,  a  special  ver- 
dict was  delivered  by  the  Jury,  clearing  the  Right  Reverend 
Defendant  from  all  criminal  intention,  and  finding  him 
*<  guilty  only  of  the  fact  of  puhUshing."  Sir  Francis  BuUer, 
who  presided  on  this  occasion,  desired  the  Jury  ^^  to  recon- 
sider their  vardict,  as  it  could  not  be  recorded;"  but  Mr. 
Erskine  boldly  insisted  it  should  be  recorded  precisely  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  found  \  and,  after  some  altercation^ 
during  which  the  Judge  used  threatening  language^  finally 
prevailed.  In  his  celebrated  argument,  when  a  new  trial  *  was 
moved  for,  the  latter  boldly  insisted,  that  Juries  were  judges 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  a  position  which  produced, 
and  was  tacitly  recognized  by  Mr.  Fox's  biU,  for  the  security  of 
the  English  press.  Thus  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Dia- 
logue, not  only  werp  proved  to  be  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  law,  but  actually  gave  birth  to  a  celebrated  act  for  the 
protection  of  public  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  WiUiam  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  the 
East,  and  landed  at  Calcutta,  in  the  month  of  September 
1 788.  Soon  afler  being  installed  in  his  new  office,  he  became 
the  Founder,  President,  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  Asiatic 


•  Tlu  Barl  of  MansSeid,  after  a  leanied  aigiiiMfit»  piODOiiDced :  — *<  Tliat  a  nidt 
Cm  a  new  trial  must  be  discharged."  The  cause,  howev^,  was  not  finally  detennined, 
until  ou  a  motion  by  Mr.,£nkine,  in  anrest  of  jodgment,  the  Gmrt  unanimously  de^ 
dandy  <<  That  no  KM  was  stated  on  the  recoid."  To  the  honour  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Ticiiuiy,  they,  firom  the  very  first,  xefesed  to  concur  in  thii  prosecution. 
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Society,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lotv- 
don.  The  other  members  consisted  of  Mr.  Hastings,  then 
Gbvernor-Oeneral,  Mr.  Giadwyn,  Captain  Charles  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  William  Chambers,  all  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  taste  for  oriental  learning ;  and  to  these  were 
afterwards  added  the  names  of  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord 
Tedgnmouth,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  goyemment  of  Bengal,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  William,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  most  scrupulous' 
..and  miremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession;  in 
addition  to  which,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  dedicated 
to. Hindoo  Law,  Indian  Geography,  Botany,  and  the  San- 
scrit.* In  the  evenings,  he  was  accustomed  to  unbend  his 
mind  from  care,  by  the  pleasing  and  cheerful  conversation  of 
.Lady  Jones,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  divert  himself 
at  chess.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  either  his  studies 
were  too  intense^  or  the  climate  wholly  unfavourable  to  his 
valuable  life ;  perhaps  his  frequent  and  dangerous  illnesses  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fatal  union  of  both.  During  the  intervals  when 
he  was  in  a  convalescent  state^  he  composed  po^ons,  penned 
learned  dissertations,  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of  different  sub- 
jects, f 

*  The  fi>llowlng  couplet,  being  an  obvious  improveioem  on  Sir  Bdward  Coke't  allot- 
meut  of  time,  was  found  among  his  papers  *  — 

'*  Seven  hours  to  lair  ;  to  soothiitg  slumber  seven  ; 
<*  Ten  to  the  world  allot ;  and  all  to  Heaven." 

f  Among  Uis  various  correspondents  in  England,  was  the  kte  Dr.  Richtid  Pirice. 
la  a  letter  addressed  to  tliat  celebrated  writer,  returning  him  thanks  for  that  very  aer- 
mon  which  called  forth  Mr.  Burke,  dated  "  Chisna  Nagur,  Sept.  14,  1790,"  p.  340,  " 
there  it  a  most  extraordinary  hiatus  in  the  life,  which  Is  here  supplied  from  good  autho* 
liij  i  the  omitud  passages  being  inserted- in  italics,  and  within  brackets, 

**  My  dear  Sir, 

**  I  give  30U  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  firiendly  letter,  and  accepuble  prcMBt, 
of  an  admirable  <iiscourse,  which  I  have  read  with  great  delight. 

[f^^hen  J  think  of  the  late  glorimu  RevohtOon  in  Franee,  I  cofmot  hdp  tfipi^ing  to 
mypw/r  iatfatuaUd  amntry  |A«  words  which  T^y  foitnerfy  tgtpHed  to  GmU  :  Ex  •mm- 
^  tsrrit  Brilaimiasola  comnrnd  nom  ardst  tnccmfie.] 

**  We  have  twenty  minionai**  &c.     £x  uno  dbce  omnea* 
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MeanwhUe,  in  February  1*785,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  as 
Governor-General;  and  to  his  lot  fell  the  odious,  but  salutfily 
task,  of  making  a  variety  of  reductions  and  economical  re- 
forms, which  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deranged  state  of  tlie  Company's  affairs.  To 
effect  this,  in  addition  to  mildness  and  urbanity,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  withhold  money-payments  to  all  but  sub- 
alterns and  the  working  class ;  and  even  to  issue  deferred  paper 
bearing  8  percent*  interest.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Judges  murmured ;  and  Sir\V^illiam,  in  particular,  was  obliged 
to  sell  Company's  bonds  at  SO  per  cent,  discount,  to  pay  his 
physician,  Munshie^  &c.  Nay,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  a 
^<  black  man,  wliich  was  like  touching  a  snake,  or  the  South 
American  eel."  This  circumstance,  at  first,  raised  his  indlg- 
naticMi ;  but  he  no  sooner  learned,  that  the  Governor-General 
himsdf,  who,  he  said,  "  united  the  character  of  the  states- 
man and  the  scholar,*"  was  paid  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
than  he  made  a  spontaneous  offer  of  one  half  of  his  salary  to* 
wards  relieving  the  present  exigencies  of  the  company. 

In  1788,  we  find  Sir  William  making  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  for  an  English  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
law,  after  tlie  model  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  As  the  principles  which  regulated  tlie  decisions  of  the 
courts,  in  respect  to  Asiatic  subjects,  had  been  hitherto  locked 
up  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  two  difiicult  languages,  acces- 
sible to  a  few  of  the  English  only ;  the  Judges  were  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  responses  of  tlie  native  lawyers ;  and  this  obvi- 
ous inconveniency  could  be  removed  only  by  the  means  now 
pointed  out  to  government.  The  proposal  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted, and  Sir  William  most  gladly  undertook  the  task  of 
superintending  the  execution. 

About  the  ^ame  period,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Company,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to 
regulate  the  municipal  government  of  Calcutta.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a  power  cS  stemmary  conviction 
and  pmtskmeTa.    On  our  Judge  being  consulted  on>this  ocea- 
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sion,  he  stoutly  denied  the  supposed  necessity  of  deviating  from 
the  spirit  and  form  of  English  judicature  in  criminal  cases 
«  which  has  been  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  has  been  found  effectual  in  the  great  cities  of  Elngland,  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  the  most  high-minded, 
active,  and  restless  people,  that  exists  upon  earth."  He  just- 
ly observes,  that  *^  a  SuperintendarU  of  the  Police  is  an  of- 
ficer  unknown  to  our  system ;  borrowed  from  a  fordgn  system, 
or,  at  least,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  foreign  constitution ;  and 
his  powers  being  dark  and  undefined,  are  those  which  our  law 
most  abhors."  He,  therefore,  ver^r  properly  recommends  the 
nomination  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  six  Sessions  in  the 
year,  and  the  trial  by  appointment  of  Jury,  as  practised  in 
England. 

In  1792;  it  became  necessary  for  Lady  Jones  to  return  to 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  constitution  naturally  de- 
licate, having  so  severely  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
disposition, that  a  change  to  her  native  climate  had  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Sir  William  endeavoured  to  solace 
his  mind  during  the  absence  of  a  beloved  wife,  by  returning 
with  reiterated  zest  to  his  studies;  and  in  1794,  appeared  a 
translation  by  him,  of  the  ^^  Ordinances  of  Menu."  He  was 
also  inde&tigable  in  completing  the  Digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan law ;  which  alone  prevented  him  from  accompany- 
ing the  "  partner  of  his  soul." 

The  mournful  task  how  remains  to  describe  the  last  illness  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  On  the  20th  of  April,  after  a  long 
and  late  walk,  in  an  miwholesome  situation,  he  was  seized  with 
symptoms,  that  seemed  to  denote  an  approaching  ague.  The 
disorder,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  an  inflammation  in  theliver, 
a  complaint  common  in  the  East,  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ihe  progress  of  this 
cruel  disease  was  so  rapid,  that  it  terminated  fatally  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1794,  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  witnessed 
his  last  moments,  mentions  that  he  died  without  uttering  a 
single  groan. 

Next  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  the 
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honours  due  to  his  public  station.  A  stately  mdnument  has 
since  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Oxford,  by  a  subscription 
of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  educated 
at  either  of  the  English  imiversities ;  while  a  similar  tribute  of 
respect,  at  the  expence  of  Lady  Jones,  and  from  the  chisel  of 
Flaxman,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  chapel 
of  University  CoU^. 

Thus  died  in  his  48th  year,  Sir  William  Jones,  who^  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  ^^  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
sons  of  men.'' 

It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  facility  of  his  talents,  and 
the  exquisiteness  of  his  memory,  when  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
understood  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  languages,  eight  of 
which  had  been  acquired  with  critical  correctness.  In  respect 
to  his  literary  achievements  also,  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 
exhibit  an  Herculean  task  never  before  attempted,  or  attained, 
in  an  equal  number  of  years. 

His  celebrity,  indeed,  is  astonishing,  and  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, his  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  both  as  to  intqprity  and  patriotism ;  while  in  respect 
to  genius,  general  literature,  and  deep  ^research,  it  is  second 
to  none,  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  Pious,  regular, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties;  he  was  a  perfect 
model  in  private  life.  Patient,  indefatigable,  uncorrupt,  and 
at  the  same  time  gifted  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision 
and  equanimity ;  he  exhibited  the  perfect  pattern  of  an  up- 
right Judge ;  critically  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
English  constitution,  he  admired  that  noble  fabric,  in  its 
ancient  primeval  Saxon  simplicity;  and  lamented  that  its 
noble  Gothic  arch  had  been  disfigured  and  undermined,  by  the 
modem  torrent  of  corruption.  So  pure  was  he  in  regard  to 
hk  principles,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  ^<  English 
Cato;"  so  universal  in  respect  to  attainments,  that  he  bore  a 
near  res^nblance  to  the  '<  admirable  Crichton,"  while  a 
kamed  Dutch  Professor*  termed  him  <<  the  Phoenix  of  his 
day,  and  the  ornament  of  the  age.'' 


•  H.  A.  Scbttltens. 
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Sir  William  Jones  had  something  of  the  ^<  noble  of  nature" 
in  his  appearance.  His  air  and  manner  were  dignified;  and 
although  his  countenance  denoted  neither  pride  nor  austerity; 
yet  there  was  somewhat  of  reserve,  that  designated  conscious 
dignity,  and  never  fiuled  to  command  and  obtain  respect.  Hiis, 
however,  was  at  the  sam^  time  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  modesty,  which  added  not  a  little  to  his  worth ; 
while  it  enhanced,  in  no  small  degree,  his  singular  talents  and 
acquirements. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  Sir  William  Jones  did  not 
succeed  in  his  wish  to  represent  his  alma  mater  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  would  have  detained  him  in  England,  and  might 
have  preserved,  for  many  additional  years,  a  life  so  dear  and  so 
precious  to  his  country.  This  was  the  object  of  his  highest 
ambition ;  and  one  for  which,  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  ^^  not  only  an  Indian 
Judgeship  of  six  thousand  a  year;  but  a  Nabobsh^  with  as 
many  millions." 

To  conclude,  he  literally  sacrificed  his  life  to  a  nice  saase 
of  duty;  — the  completion  of  a  code  of  laws  for  our  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India ;  —  and  was  worthy  to  live 
either  in  the  times  of  Harmodius  and  Arist6giton,  to  whose 
triumph  he  attuned  his  lyre;  or  of  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
whose  lives  and  whose  death,  alike  constituted  the  theme  of 
his  eulogium. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  6  volumes  4to,  with  an 
^igraved  portrait  by  Heath,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua, 
were  published  in  London  in  1 799.  The  amiable  editor,  Lady 
J<Mic8,  in  a  short,  but  pertinent  and  modest  preface,  states  it  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  her  husband,  that  "  the  best  monu- 
ment that  can  be  erected  to  a  man  of  literary  talents,  is  a  good 
edition  of  his  works.''  She  apologizes  for  delay,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  papers  so  widely  dispersed, 
and  partly  "from  those  habits  of  inactivity  aiid  indecision 
which  affliction  imposes  on  a  mind  that  has  been  deeply 
wounded." 

Volupue  L  consists  entirely  of  discourses  pronounced  befive 
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ike  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  the  first  of  which  was  deliver- 
ed by  Sir  John  Shores  Bart  (now  Lord  Teignmouth,)  on  May 
22,  17d4y  on  the  demise  of  their  late  lamented  President. 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  botanical  researches,  a 
grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  and  a  Latin  commentary 
consisting  of  six  books ;  all  of  which  relate  to  Asiatic  poetry. 
Vol.  in.  is  occupied  with  charges  to  the  grand  jury  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  Institutes  of  the  Hindu  law,  the  Mohammedan  law 
of  succession,  and  the  Mohammedan  law  of  inheritance. 

In  volume  IV.  we  have  the  speeches  of  Isseus,  relative  to  the 
succession  of  property ;  the  Mollakat,  or  seven  Arabian  poems 
which  were  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca,  together  with 
poems  and  translations  by  the  author.  To  "  the  Principles 
of  Government,  in  a  Dialc^ie  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer,"  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing advertisement: 

^'  A  short  defence  hath  been  thou^^t  necessary  against  a' 
violent  and  groundless  attack  upon  the  Flintshire  committee^ 
for  having  testified  their  approbation  of  the  following  dialogue^ 
which  hath  been  publicly  branded  with  the  most  injurious  epi- 
thets ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  sure  way  to  vindicate  this 
little  tract  from  so  unjust  a  character,  vidll  be  as  publickly  to 
produce  it.  The  friends  of  the  revolution  will  instantly  see^ 
that  it  contains  no  principle  which  has  not  the  support  of  the 
highest  authority,  as  well  as  the  clearest  reason. 

<<  If  the  doctrine  which  it  slightly  touches,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  be  ^^  seditious,  treasonable,  and 
diabolical;"  Lord  Somers  was  an  incendiary,  Locke  a  traitor, 
and  the  Convention  Parliament  a  Pandemonium;  but  if  those 
names  are  the  glory  and  boast  of  England^  and  if  that  Con- 
vention secured  our  liberty  and  happiness,  then  the  doctrines 
in  question  are  not  only  Just  and  rational^  hxAcofistituiional  and 
salutary^  and  the  reproachful  epithets  belong  wholly  to  the 
system  of  those  who  so  grossly  misapplied  them.'' 

VoL  V.  is  wholly  occupied  about  Nadir  Shah,  or  Chaghn 
Vol.  VI.  consists  partly  of  Indian  literature,  and  partly  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  in  which  the  author  pays  a 
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justly  merited  compliment  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  Recorder  of  LiverpooL  We  also  here  find  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  legal  modes  of  suppressing  riots; 
and  a  speech  to  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  May  28,  1 782,  in  favour  of  a  reform 
ci  parliament  ^'  It  is  true^**  observes  the  orator,  <<  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  changed;  it  is  Jidse 
that  the  form  ought  not  to  be  corrected;  and  I  will  now  de- 
monstrate^ that  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  requires  a  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  nearly  equal,  and  nearly  universaL" 

An  octavo  edition  of  this  work,  was  afterwards  published  by 
the  late  John  Stockdale. 

In  1783,  Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Jones,  published  a  «*  Let- 
ter to  a  Patriot  Senator,"  which  includes  the  draft  of  a  bill  tor 
*^  a  Constitutional  Representation  of  the  People."  Mr.  Nichol 
has  fiiUy  ascertained,  that  this  work  proceedisd  from  the  pen 
of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  "  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  also  contains  a  variety 
of  poetical  eflSisions,  not  included  in  his  works ;  but  attributed 
to  his  Muse. 
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The  Life  op  MARSHAL  NEY. 

DUKE  OF  ELCHraOEVy  AND  PRINCE  OFlfOSXOWA  i  WITH  IIOGRAPHICAL 

ifOTSS. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that  the  first 
words  comprehended  by  a  child,  become  its  first  ideas ;  that 
the  impresssions  resulting  firom  these  constitute  its  first  senti- 
ments; and  that  these  impressions  consolidated  by  time^  at 
length  form  its  character.  The  native  of  a  warlike  country, 
bred  up  during  a  revolutionary  epoch;  and « having  nothing 
around  him  but  the  sound  of  arms,  the  din  of  war,  and  the 
preparations  for  battle;  these  remarks  are  applicable  in  no 
common  degree,  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memdbr. 

Michael  Ney  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of  Sorre-Lonii,  on 
the  confines  of  Lorraine,  January  10,  1769.  Being  alike 
destitute  of  profession  and  family  connections,  he  soon 
yielded  to  his  fi^rourite  passion,  which  was  an  ard^t  desire  to 
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distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
the  regiment  of  Colonel-General,  as  a  simple  hussar.  This 
young  man  lost  no  opportunity  to  signalize  himself;  and 
as  the  occasions  were  at  that  time  frequent,  he  soon  passed 
through  all  the  intennediate  steps,  so  that  in  1702  he  became 
an  adjutant ;  a  lieutenant  in  1793;  and  in  1794  a  Captain.  It 
was  after  these  promotions,  that  he  was  first  noticed  by  Ge- 
neral Kleber,  who  attached  hiin  to  his  staff,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  of  chefd^escadron. 

Ney  was  next  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
partizans,  a'body  capable  of  great  expoits  ;  but:little  esteemed, 
however,  by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  regtdar  pay, 
and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  Such  a  system  as 
this  is  still  but  too  frequently  practised  on  the  continent :  yet 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  it  has  never  been 
adopted  by  us.  On  that  occasion,  this  young  soldier  of  fortune 
distinguished  himself  both  by  the  valour  he  displayed,  and  the 
stratagems  he  recurred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  ene- 
my's lines,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  disturbing  their  canton- 
ments. At  the  same  time  he  had  good  sense  enough,  to  perceive 
that  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  and  he  accordingly  em* 
ployed  every  moment,  not  demanded  by  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, in  study.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  cor- 
rect hi^  German  accent ;  and  at  length  learned  both  to  speak 
and  write  French  with  all  the  purity  of  a  native. 

In  1796,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse^  Key  exhibited  multiplied  proofs,  both  of  his  personal 
courage  and  good  conduct.  The  engagements  of  Alten- 
kirchen,  Dierdorf,  Montabaur,  and  Bendorfl^  contributed  not 
a  little  to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion, 
with  only  100  cavalry,  he  made  2,000  infantry  prisoners  of 
war,  and  obtained  possession  of  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Two  days  after,  he 
attacked  and  vanquished  a  detachmast  of  horse,  double  in 
nvmber  to  his  own;  and  if  we  are  to  bdieve  the  bulletins  of 
that  day,  after  passing  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  lined 
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with  fourteen  cannon,  he  made  hunself  master  of  Foraheini, 
although  defended  by  70  pieces  of  artillery ;  on  this,  he  -was 
nominated  a  general  of  brigade*  . 

In  the  course  of  these  exploits,  many  emigrants  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him ;  but  he  always  contrived  to  elude  the  orders 
for  shooting  them.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  of  the  deputies  on  mission,  who  ad* 
dressing  himself  to  Kleber,  pointedly  remarked,  ^^  that  his 
firiend  Ney  always  conducted  himself  like  a  man  of  honour, 
both  during  tlie  combat,  and  after  the  victory ;  for  he  knew 
both  when,  and  how,  to  spill,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen !" 

So  great  had  his  reputation  now  become,  that  in  Ajnil 
1797,  he  commanded  the  French  cavaliy,  at  the  battle  of 
Neuwied,  on  which  occasion  he  pierced  through  the  Austrian 
lines,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success  of  that  day. 
Immediately  after  this  he  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  GiesseUi 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Steinberg ;  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  under  him, 
while  exposing  himself  like  a  common  soldier,  in  order  to  save 
a  piece  of  artillery.  General  Hoche  soon  obtained  Ney's  hberar- 
tion  by  exchange ;  and  on  returning  to  the  army  he  was  ink- 
mediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division. 

Soon  after  this,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  declared  against 
what  jwas  then  termed  Le  Parti  de  Clichyi  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients :  but  this  is  the  only  time  that  we 
find  his  name  inscribed  in  the  political  annals  of  the  reyolu- 
lution.  Both  before  and  after  this  period,  he  strictly  con- 
fined himself  to  his  military  functions.        < 

In  1799,*  we  find  the  subject  of  this  memoir  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine^  and  commanding  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  f^  Thur,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th  of  May.  On 
the  third  of  November,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  singular 
exploit,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his  military  character. 
Thedty  of  Manhein^  separated  fiK>m  the  French  amy  by  the 
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Rhine,  was  at  that  period  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison^ 
and  began  to  be  considered  as  the  key  of  Germany,  on  that 
part  of  the  frontiers.  Both  on  this  and  other  accounts,  it  became 
highly  desirable  for  the  French  ta  obtain  possession  of  it, 
more  especially  as  it  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  capable 
of  affording  subsistence  for  their  troops;  i^d  would  assist 
them  at  the  same  time  in  their  incursions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Finding  that  this  object  was  not  to  attained  by 
ordinary  means,  stratagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  General,  disguising'  himself  in  a  Prussian 
dress,  crossed  the  Rhine  during  the  night,  found  means  to 
enter  the  town,  and  after  examining  all  the  posts  and  avenues 
in  person,  returned  without  discovery,  being  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  safety,  to  the  facility  with  which  he  conversed  in  the 
German  language.  Perceiving  that  numbers  would  only  em- 
barrass and  betray  him,  he  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  who  resolved  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  an  extraordH 
nary  enterprise ;  and  with  this  feeble,  but  gallant  detachment, 
he  efiected  a  passage  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  eleven 
he  had  attacked  and  carried  all  the  advanced  works ;  and  the 
Grovernor,  having  imprudently  commanded  a  sally,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy,  entered  the  gate  along  with  the  fugitives,  in  conse- 
qu^ice  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  actually  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  before  the  numbers  of  the  assailants 
were  discovered. 

InlSOO,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  and  at  Worms  and  Frankenthal,  is  re- 
ported to  have  conducted  himself  with  equal  ability  and  ardour. 
On  June  the  5th,  Ihe  fought  the  battle  of  the  Bier,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  took  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery.  Soon  after 
thisi  we  find  him  in  possession  of  Francfort  and  Stuttgard ;  and 
also  retting  new  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  in  whidi  the 
Austrians  were  once  more  defeated. 

The  General,  after  this,  served  both  under  Massena  in  Swit>> 
zerland,  andMoreau  in  Germany.  In  1802,  Bonaparte,  then 
first  Consul,  by  way  of  testifying  his  esteem^  and,  perhaps^ 
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abo,  with  a  view  of  attaching  this  riring  officer  to  his  interests, 
presented  him  with  a  snperb  Egyptian  sabre :  a  circumstance 
trifling  in  itself,  but  attended,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  with 
the  most  &tal  results. 

At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Ney  was  appointed  Inspector-^ 
General  of  Cavalry.  Scarcely  had  he  received  orders  for 
this  purpose,  than  Bonaparte  sent  him  into  Switzerland,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  former 
became  first,  mediator  between  the  contending  Cantons; 
and  then,  for  a  while,  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  destinies. 

On  his  recall,  after  completing  the  object  of  his  mission,  the 
General  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  Compiegne. 
He  then  removed  to  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  an  immense 
.body  of  troops  was  posted,  under  the  vaunting  and  ridiculous 
pretence  of  invading  England. 

The  moment  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor, 
he  immediately  conferred  on  Ney  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1804,  he  was  also  nominated  a 
Grand  Officer  of  the  7th  cohort  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  he  was  decorated  with  the  ribband^ 
and  created  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal* 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Germany,  the  army  lately  en- 
camped on  the  sea-coast,  traversed  France  with  astom'shing 
e3q)edition,  chiefly  by  means  of  carriages  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  in  1805,  it  once  more  crossed  the  Rhine.  On  h^ 
arrival  in  Germany,  Marshal  Ney  fought  the  memorable  battle 
which  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen.  After 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  he  repaired  to  the  Tyrol  with  30,000 
men,  by  means  of  which  he  obliged  the  Archduke  John  to 
evacuate  that  country.  He  then  entered  Carinthia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  peace  of  Presbourg. 

On  the  rupture  with  Prussia  in  1806,  we  find  this  bold  and 
active  officer  occupying  a  strong  position  between  Bamberg 
and  Amberg.  At  the  baitle  of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of 
October,  he  commanded  the  6th  corpsj  forming  the  right-wing 
of  the  French  army  under  Spult,  after  which,  Magdeburg  ca* 
pitulated  to  him. 
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The  Russian  aimy  alone^  now  presented  a  front  to  the 
French.  But  General- Beningsen  was  at  length  forced  hj 
Marshal  Ney,  to  repass  the  Pregel ;  who  also  proved  Tictori- 
ous  at  Deppen,  on  which  occasion  the  celebrated  Platoffwas 
taken  prisoner.  At  length,  the  battle  of  Fredland  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign ;  and  the  war  was,  for  a  while,  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

But  the  cessation  of  hostiUties  in  the  North  was  only  a 
signal  for.  the  commencement  of  a  new,  and  far  more  sai^^ui- 
nary  war  in  the  South.  Bonaparte,  blinded  by  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  instigated  by  a  career  hitherto  almost  uniformly 
victorious,  in  a  luckless  hour,  determined  on  new  conquests. 
Accordingly,  those  gallant  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  vio> 
tories  of  the  Prc^el  and  the  Oder,  were  now  devoted  to  perish 
9n  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus. 

Ney,  on  this  occasion,,  was  not  suffered  to  rq>o8e  in  France. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  he 
rushed  into  a  conflict  entirely  new  to  him,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  incalculable;  for  the  enemy  always  proved  most  formid- 
able, when  unseen  and  unheard  of.  The  National  Junto, 
which  then  exercised  the  government  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VIL,  had  by  this  time  organized  a  regular  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  Generals  Castanos  and  Palafox  occupied  strong 
positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tudela,  where  the  Marshal 
attacked,  and  would  have  annihilated  them,  but  for  the  impe^ 
tupsity  of  his  colleague,  Lamies. 

After  this,  he  received  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  march 
against  Madrid ;  while  the  latter,  soon  after,  took  advantage 
of  the  new  war  with  Austria,  to  leave  a  country  in  which  he 
despaired  to  gather  any  laurels.  Previously  to  this  event,  Nqr 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  frankly  told  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  sta£P,  ^^  that  it  was  not  wiljb  an  army, 
but  a  whole  people  they  had  now  to  contend ;  and  that  he 
augured  ill  of  the  termination  of  the  present  conflict."  The 
•other  frankly  confessed,  that  the  **  people  were  fanatidsed  by 
the  priests ;  and  that  Spain  had  become  the  Vendee  of  France; 
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yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  subdued  the  one,  and  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  other." 

But  although  Ney  disapproved  of  the  war,  he  nevertheless 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion. Accordingly,  he  made  a  forced  march  to  Benevento^ 
with  intention  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  English ;  but  the 
gallant  General  Moore  had  by  this  time  reached  the  passes  of 
Galicia;  while  Romana  sheltered  the  wreck  of  his  army 
among  the  mountains  of  Puebla  de  Sanabria. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Soult  was  obliged  by  Lord  Wellington 
to  evacuate  Portugal ;  soon  after  which  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Ney.  But  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing 
worthy  of  their  reputation,  the  people  being  greatly  indignant 
at  this  unjust  invasion,  and  nobly  preferring  death  itself,  to 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

Massena  *  being  now  invested  with  the  command,  «ent  the 
Marshal  to  beside  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  who  took  possession  of  it, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  granted  his  life  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  capitulation  to  the  garrison,  although  neither  had  been 
stipulated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  occupied  the 
formidable  heights  of  Sierra  de  Buzaco.     Massena,  so  cele- 

*Mtnhal  Massena  was  bom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nice,  and  was  origtaaily  a  sub- 
altern ofiicer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  He  immediately  joined  the  French  army 
that  invaded  his  native  country,  and  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  conquerors,  in 
consequence  of  his  local  knowledge.  In  addition  to  this,  he  soon  displayed  considerable 
professional  talents  also;  and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  find  him 
acting  as  a  General  of  Brigade  in  1 793. 

In  1795,  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  *<  Array  of  Italy,"  and  defeated  the 
Ansiriaiu  both  at  Vado  and.Teraano. 

lu  1796,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  he  wHo 
first  took  possession  of  Milan  and  Verona. 

But  Massena  afterwards  received  some  severe  checks,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  as  a  Commander  in  Chief.  Yet  his  campaign  in  Swit- 
zerland served  to  contra'lict  this  opinion,  as  he  beat  the  Archduke  Charles  before 
Zurich,  and  soon  after  routed  the  Russian  army  under  Korsakow. 

During  his  command  in  Spain,  however,  be  added  but  little  to  the  reputation  obtain- 
ed by  him  during  his  brilliant  defence  of  Genoa ;  and  is  now  usually  considered  on  the 
Continent  aa  a  General  of  the  second  class. 

The  Marihal^  who  ia  immensely  rich>  is  now  in  the  decline  of  lifei  and  newly  blind* 
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brated  for  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  instead  of  attempting  to  tufa, 
their  flanks,  as  proposed  by  Ney,  in  express  opposition  to  the 
formal  protest  of  that  officer,  marched  against  the  front.  Hav- 
ing failed,  as  was  foreseen,  in  consequence  of  the  steady  bra^ 
very  of  the  Allies,  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  forced  to  re- 
cur to  the  original  plan ;  on  which,  the  enemy  retired  slowly, 
and  in  good  order,  to  the  inexpugnable  chain  of  mountains 
called  Torres  Vedras^  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus. 
^  Massena  made  many  spirited  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  cross 
this  river ;  he  then  tried  to  draw  out  the  English  by  offering  them 
battle;  but  he  failed  in  both.  Famine,  in  addition  to  disease 
now  produced  the  most  frightful  ravages  in  his  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wise  precaution  adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  to 
destroy  all  their  provisions.  At  the  approach  of  the  French, 
the  men  retired  into  the  mountains  with  their  flocks ;  while 
the  women,  the  children,  the  nuns,  and  the  monks,  fled  to  Lis- 
bon. The  invaders,  finding  a  complete  desert  around  them, 
without  so  much  as  an  ass,  a  mule,  a  goat,  or  a  cow,  to  be 
seen,  prepared  for  a  retreat ;  and,  as  usual,  the  command  of 
the  rear-guard,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  depended,  was  en- 
trusted to  Ney.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  attracted  the 
attention  and  applause  of  both  friends  and  foes ;  but  his  spirit- 
ed remonstrances  to  Massena,  induced  the  latter  to  order  the 
Marshal  home ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  transmitted  serious 
charges  against  him  to  Bonaparte,  on  the  score  of  insubordi- 
nation. 

The  Emperor,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  injustice,  impolicy,  and 

ill  success  of  the  Spanish  war,  now  meditated  an  invasion  of 

Russia,  partly  with  a  view  of  forcing  that  power  to  join  the 

continental  confederacy  against  England,  and  partly  with  the 

^  hope  of  concealing  his  late  reverses  under  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Having  assembled  an  immense  army  for  this  purpose,  he 
ccxnmenced  his  n^rch  for  the  ancient  capital  of  Moscow ;  an4 
Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  placed  along  with  Murat,  at  the 
kead  of  a  most  formidable  advancedguard.  The  former  distin- 
guished himself^  as  usual,  at  the  capture  of  Smolensko ;  and  the 
moflt  auqpiciaus  results  being  now  prognosticated,  Bonapartei 
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as*  if  misled  by  his  destinies,  continued  his  march  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  would  have  been  but  an  act  of  conunon  pru- 
dence to  have  passed  the  winter  in  Poland.  On  assembling  a 
council  of  war,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, Ney,  in  conformity  to  his  character,  addressed  the  Em- 
peror as  follows  t 

**  Sire !  —  The  present  war  appears  to  me  extraordinary  in 
its  nature.  The  Russians  never  fought  before  with  such  in- 
trepidity ;  and  you  have  hitherto  overcome  the  enemy  by  the 
superiority  of  your  manoeuvres  alone.  But  the  grand  army  is 
as  yet  unsubdued;  and  we  have  still  a  hundred  leagues  to 
march  before  we  reach  Moscow,  The  whole  country  being 
covered  with  immense  forests,  and  destitute  of  cities,  nay,  al- 
most of  villages,  how  shall  we  obtain  provisions,  even  for  fifty 
thousand  men  ?  What  is  to  become  of  our  wounded  ?  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  up  our  communications  with  Wihia? 
It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  establish 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper,  while  we 
occupy  l^olensko,  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard.  What  we  found  in  Spain,  ought  to  teach. us  what  a 
nation  is  capable  of,  when  animated  by  fanaticism,  the  love  of 
country,  and  an  attachment  to  their  Prince!  Instead  of 
marching  to  Moscow,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  your  Majesty,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
we  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here :  they  will  assuredly  come 
ia  search  of  us  in  this  very  spot :  you  will  then  exterminate 
them,  as  at  Austerlitz;  afl;er  which,  you  will  be  master  of  the 
destinies  of  the  universe."  The  Marshal  was  opposed,  on  this 
occasion,  by  Caulincourt  *,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 
plomatic mission  in  Russia.     The  latter  proposed  the  libera- 


•  Caulincourt,  by  attaching  hir*e1f  to  the  fortunes  of  Bon^iparte,  participated,  for  a 
while,  in  his  glory  and  success  |  and  became  Duke  of  Vicenza,  Grand  Master  of  the 
HorsCf  an  Ambassador  froniy  and  a  confidential  adviser  to  the  Emperor.  He  was,  ac* 
cofdingjly,  consulted  on  all  great  andcritlcid  events  ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  has  oc- 
casioned his  being  generally  accused  as  the  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  seizure 
and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Due  D'Enghien.  It  is  but  fair,  howcTcr,  to  add,  that 
he  has  constantly  and  explicitly  denied  thu  charge ;  particularly  in  the  course  of  his  «»« 
lespondence  widi  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  £ist  capitylation  of  Paria. 
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tion  of  the  peasantry,  as  a  sure  mode  of  success ;  and,  at  .tlie 
same  time  flattered  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Emperor,  by  hail- 
ing the  present  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  life.  An 
advanced  movement,  and  a  pitched  battle,  was  the  result ;  and 
Ney  having  pierced  the  enemy*s  line,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory,  obtained  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskowa. 

The  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the  retrograde 
march  of  the  French,  the  famine,  the  miseries,  the  disorders, 
the  diseases,  and,  above  all,  the  disorganization  that  ensued, 
are  well  known  to  the  pubHc.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
Marshal  evinced  his  usual  courage,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  save  the  remains  of  this  once-numerous  army,  the  escape 
of  any  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  miraculous.  Bonaparte, 
on  one  occasion,  embraced  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  —  "  That  he  less  lamented  the  loss  of  his  troops, 
as  the  audacious  and  enterprizing  Duke  of  Elchingen  remained 
safer 

^  All  Europe,  astonished  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  France,  prognosticated  her  downfall.  She,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  constantly  on  the  offensive,  was  now  forced  to 
fly  before  three  Russian  armies.  The  Austrians  began  already 
to  hesitate ;  Hamburgh  and  Berlin  were  once  more  occu{Hed 
by  the  enemy ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  delivered  from  subjection, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops ;  while  Murat, 
to  whom  Bonaparte  had  entrusted  the  command  of  the  fugi- 
tives, had  himself  fled  in  disguise  to  Naples,  and  left:  the  Prince 
Viceroy  *  at  the  head  of  broken  squadrons  and  discomfited 
legions.  , 

The  Emperor,  however,  whose  power  and  popularity  seemed 

*  Eugene  de  Beauharnois  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Empress  Josephine,  bj  M.  de 
Beauharnols,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  wlio  was  most  cruelly  and  un- 
justly put  to  death,  merely  from  the  suspicion  of  being  attached  to  Louts  XV  1. ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  was  arrested  by  his  own  soldiers. 

The  whole  of  his  children  were  adopted  by  Bonaparte,  on  his  marriaje^e  with  theif 
mother  J  and  Eugene,  while  as  yet  a  boy,  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  Having  dis- 
played considerable  military  talents,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  rannuit 
of  the  French  army  near  Wilna,  after  its  retreat  from  Moscow^  and  conducted  himself 
with  great  abilities  on  that  most  trying  occasion.  He  is  the  hosband  of  ABella-Auguatt) 
Frincess  of  Bavaria. 
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ts  yet  tmshakeDy  obtained  new  supplies  of  men  and  money ; 
and  raised  the  hopes,  as  well  as  gratified  the  vanity,  of  the 
nationi  by  resorting,  as  usual,  to  magnificent  promises.  He 
then  invested  his  consort,  Marie-Louise,  with  the  regency ;  left 
Paris  on  the  15th ;  and  opened  the  campaign  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1813.  Marshel  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  repassed  the 
Saale,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  drove  the  Allies 
back  on  Leipsick.  After  a'  short,  but  bloody  contest,  Bona^ 
parte  once  more  entered  Dresdeip,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  that 
city. 

The  French  army  soon  after  passed  the  Spree,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Bautzen ;  on  which  occasion,  Ney,  as  usual,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  victory.  But  although  the  Allies 
had  retired  in  good  order,  yet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now 
made  propositions  for  peace;  while  the  Emperor  of  Austria  offer- 
ed his  mediation ;  and  an  armistice,  for  some  time,  suspended 
all  further  hostilities.  In  consequence  of  this  palpable  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  enabled 
to  bring  up  their  Itespective  contingents ;  while  the  Sovereign 
of  Austria  prepared  to  declare  against  his  son-in-law.  Bema- 
dotte^  too,  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  foreign  throne,  than  to 
succour  his  countrymen,  soon  arrived  at  Stralsund,  with  thirty 
thousand  Swedes. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Court  of  Vienna  joined  the 
coalition ;  and  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian Generals,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Allies;  while 
Moreau,  the  ancient  rival  of  Bonaparte,  directed  all  the  op^ 
rations  of  the  combined  troops,  which  were  superior  in  cavalry, 
but  inferior  in  infantry,  to  their  opponents. 

Ney,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Silesia,  as  it  was  called, 
proved,  as  usual,  fortunate ;  but,  on  being  recalled  to  Dres- 
den, the  Duke  of  Tarentum,.who  succeeded  him,  and  who  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  to  the  same  extent^ 
was  beaten  hy  Blucher. .  In  his  new  situation,  the  Marshal  as- 
sisted the  Emperor  in  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  Saxony ; 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  before  Dresden,  in  which  Moreau 
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was  killed,  and  the  Allies  obliged  to  retreat,  for  fear  of  beti^ 
cut  ofp  by  Vandamme.*  But  that  General,  instead  of  betx^ 
able  to  assist  the  grand  anny,  allowed  himself  to  be  enveloped 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  together  with  his 
baggage  and  artillery. 

Marshal  Ney,  having  now  become  the  most  prominent  cha^ 
racter  in  the  whole  French  line,  was  appointed  to  replace  the 
Duke  of  Reggiof,  who  had  experienced  a  succession  of  checks 
and  disasters,  while  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Bemadotte.  On 
his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  he  immediately  assumed  an  of- 
fensive attitude,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Prince  of 
Sweden*  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  centre  of  his  army  was 
beaten,  while  he  was  employed  elsewhere,  and  himself  reported* 


*  Vandamme  is  a  native  of  French  Flanden^  and  poAseases  a  noble  Kouie  at  Caatel, 
which  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Royaliata  since  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
This  General,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revulution,  entered  into  the  army,  and 
first  distinguished  himself  at  Furnes,  Nieuport,  and  Menin,  places  in  the  immediate 
▼idnity  of  the  spot  where  he  was  bom.  He  also  acquired  considerable  repntation,  both 
under  Jourdan  and  Moreaa ;  but  the  latter  was  at  length  displeased  with  his  conduct,  and 
a  quarrel  ensued,  in  consequence  of  whleh>  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  According  to 
tome,  indeed,  he  was  actually  cashiered. 

This  circumstance  appears  to  hare  rendered  him  dear  to  Bonaparte,  then  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Moreau,  who  created  him  a  Count  of  the  empire.  He  .was  one  of  die  geoctal 
officers  who  composed  the  vaunted  '*  Army  of  England  ;*'  and,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
ctsion,  acted  as  commandant  at  Boulogne. 

Having  formerly  distinguished  himself  in  Germany,  (he  £x' Emperor,  who  seems  to 
have  greatly  over-rated  his  talents,  employed  him  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  great 
and  impurtant  manoenvre  against  the  AlUeSj  in  which  he  completely  failed.  On  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  an  unaccustomed  degree  of 
•everity,  sent  him  to  Siberia,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  no  commoB 
degree  of  harshness.  It  Is  impossible,  however,  to  conjecture  the  reason,  as  the  mo- 
tives of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  possesses  the  reputation  of  great  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, have  never  been  disclosed. 

i*  Oudinot  u  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  an  actor,  who  happened  to  be  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  litUe  theatres  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Boulevards  at  Paria. 
It  is  even  reported  by  the  Royslistf,  that,  being  a  youth  of  great  activity,  he  himself 
was  occasionally  employed  as  a  Harlequin  there  I 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  republican  generals,  and  com- 
manding a  body  of  troops  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  during  1796.  In  1799,  he  was 
nominated  chief  of  the  etaZ-mo/or,  under  Masscna,  during  his  expedition  into  Italy; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  military  talenu,  soon  after,  he  was  advanced  to  the  nnk  off 
J^Iarshai  of  Fraoce,  and  Duke  of  Beggio^  uader  the  govenuatnt  of  Bonaparte. 
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to  be  killed  in  the  action  at  Dennewitz.  Bei^iadotte  *  m^oh- 
dons  this  rumour  in  his  bulletin,  dated  12th  Sept.  1818 ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  talents  of  his 
opponent 

<'  If  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  is  dead,"  observes  he^  ^*  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  lost  one  of  his  best  Captains :  accus* 
tomed  to  war  oh  a  grand  scale,  he  has  long  given  the  most 
eminent  proofs  of  his  rare  valour  and  consummate  talents. 
During  the  last  campaign  in  Russia,  it  was  he  who  saved  the 
French  army :  both  it  and  France  have  bestowed  this  honour* 
able  testimony  on  him." 

The  bold  and  impetuous  character  of  the  Marshal  rendered 
him  inconsolable,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster.  He  was 
almost  tempted  to  quit  the  service;  and,  more  than  once,  had 
resolved  not  to  survive  his  defeat  He  has  since  obseiVed  to 
a  friend :  '<  If  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  pistols,  it  was  merdy 
because  I  wished  to  rally  my  army  before  I  died."  During 
many  succeeding  days,  he  refiised  all  nourishment:  he  was 
silent,  melancholy,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  despond** 
ency.  In  his  dispatch  to  Bonaparte^  who  had  commanded  the 
&tal  attack,  instead  of  concealing,  he  seemed  desirous  to  aug- 
ment his  late  disaster;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  bulletin 
was  altered. 

The  French,  immediately  after  this  defeat,  were  obliged  to 
fidl  back  on  Leipsic ;  and  at  the  battle  fought  there  a  few  dap 

*  Beinadotle  wai  alwayi  contidere^  as  one  of  the  meet  dittloguished  ofEcen  prodoMd 
doring  the  whole  course  of  the  French  Rerolutlon  :  at  the  commencement  of  which,  he 
it  said  to  have  been  a  sergeant !  In  1794,  he  had  atuined  the  rank  of  General  of 
Brigade,  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mense  ;  in  1796,  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  column  under  his  orders  was  at  length  d^ 
feated,  on  which  Jourdao,  who  commanded,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Notwithstandirig  this,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  high  station  iii  the  army  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  justified  all  the  hopes  entertained  of  him  by  that  CKtraordinary  man.  Ber- 
4iadotte  afteiward  repaired  to  Vienna  in  the  character  of  Ambassador,  and  was  also  tat 
some  time  Minister  at  War.  On  retiring  from  the  last  office,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  by  a  moat  unexpected  chain  of  erentt,  war  de- 
clared successor  to  the  Swedish  Monarchy,  with  the  rank  of  Prince  Royal  $  his  son* 
l^xince  Oscar,  being  at  the  same  time  nominated  preaumptite  heir  to  the  crown.  To  se- 
cure hia  throne,  he  joined  with  the  AlUea  agaiiiat  Bonaparte;  but  Loaia XVIII.  hat 
hldMFto  leAued  to  send  an  aDbwiador  id  the  court  of  Stockbabn. 
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after,  Ney  gallantly  maintamed  his  podtioii,  although  the 
whole  Saxon  army  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy*  Hie 
retreat  that  ensued,  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  emi- 
nently disastrous  to  the  French ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  great 
difficulty,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^  accompanied  b]^  a 
miserable  remnant  of  the  grand  army. 

Immediately  after  this  Bonaparte  repaired  to  his  capital 
for  the  express  purpose  of  re-organizing  his  troops  by  means  of 
fresh  levies.  No  sooner  had  a  small  number  of  these  arrived 
at  head-quarters,  than  the  campaign  recommenced ;  but  Ney 
finding  no  more  than  6000  men  at  Nancy,  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  city,  which  was  immediately  entered  by  the  Allies. 
At  this  period,  all  the  troops  under  him,  joined  to  those  of 
the  Marshals  Marmont*  and  Victor  f,  did  not  exceed  15,000 
men !  Being  unable^  therefore,  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Meuse, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the  Mame. 

Soon  after  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  new  levies,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  at 
Brienne  surprised  Marshal  Blucher  with  all  his  sta£^  while 
at  dinner;  but  they  are  said  to  have  escaped  by  means  of  a 
back  stair-case,  a  feat,  until  then,  deemed  impossible  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  horses ! 

Two  grand  divisions  of  the  alUed  army,  were  now  in  fidl 
march  for  Paris,  and  Bonaparte^  who  had  experienced  great 
losses,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Troyes.  During  his  retread 
however,  he  became  enabled,  in  consequence  of  a  masterly 
movement  effected  by  Ney,  to  stop  the  propress  of  one  of  the 
columns,  under  General  Sacken,  whom  he  obliged  to  withdraw 
in  great  disorder.     Blucher,  who  had  marched  to  the  assis- 

*  Marmont.was  first  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  Aides  de  Camp  of  Bona- 
parte, during  the  campaigns  of  Italy.  On  the  return  of  his  chief  from  Egypt,  he 
assisted  in  the  Revolution  that  ensued;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  M.Perre- 
gaux,  the  banker  at  Paris,  he  was  elevated  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of 
Fiaoce,  accompanied  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Having  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  capital,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  and  was  afterwards  publicly  accused  by  Bonaparte  of  having  betrayed  him. 

t  Victor  obtained  bis  first  laurels  in  Italy,  having  given  a  signal  defeat  to  Geneidl 
Provera  in  i  yg; )  and  farced  Wurmaer  to  tike  refuge  in  Mantaa.  Booapaite  confiwred 
on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bellaoo. 
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tance  of  his  colleague^  also  experienced  a  check;  but  he  fell 
back  in  good  order  on  Etoges,  by  forming  squares  of  infantry, 
which  the  French  cavalry  were  unable  to  pierce. 

The  other  army,  however,  which  was  commanded  by 
Schwartzenberg,  steadily  advanced  towards  the  capital,  and 
was  only  a  few  marches  distant  from  it,  when  Bonaparte  most 
unexpectedly  arrived,  engaged  it  at  Montereau,  and  obliged 
it  to  retreat  on  Troyes,  which  city  he  himself  entered  next 
day  as  a  conqueror.  On  this  occasion  Ney  once  more  sigt. 
nalized  himself;  and  he"  also  made  a  very  prominent  figure 
during  the  temporary  disasters,  that  forced  the  Allies  to 
retire  on  Laon,  Here  they  once  more  made  a  stand;  and 
Bonaparte  being  unable  to  force  this  strong  position,  was 
in  his  turn  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Soissons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1814,  the  French  Emperor  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  allied  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  near  to  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
which  was  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  At  first  he  had  an 
intention  to  accept  of  the  challenge,  and  actually  formed  the 
line  for  tfiat  very  purpose ;  but  on  recognizing  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Vitry  and  St.  Dizier,  with  the  hope  of  drawing  them  to  a 
distance  from  his  capital,  and  then  cutting  off  their  cummu* 
nications  and  supplies.  This  false  step  decided  the  destiny 
of  France;  for  Schwartzenberg,  after  detaching  a  body  of 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Silesia, 
and  advanced  with  hasty  marches  towards  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Buonaparte  finding  a  position  beyond 
St.  Dizier,  favourable  to  his  views,  sent  an  Aide  de  Camp  to 
the  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald*,  who  formed  his  rear- 

*  Marshal  Macdonald  is  of  Scotch  eztnetion,  his  &ther,  who  wai  etigagecl  In  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  having' taken  refuge  in  France,  where  he  finally  settled  and  married. 
This  officer,  like  many  others,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  campaigns  ; 
tnd  finally  atuined  the  rank  of  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIl.  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  mo- 
narch, whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  during  his  temporary  exile  into  Flanders.  On 
the  return  of  that  monarch  he  became  Secretary  at  War ;  and  appean  to  have  taken 
an  active  part,  both  against  Bonaparte  and  his  adhcxenlB. 
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guard,  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  probable  force 
then  advancing  against  them,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  replied,  that  his  op- 
ponents consisted  of  about  10,000  cavahy;  but  the  former, 
who  had  divined  the  &tal  result,  observed,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  allied  army  was  in  folV  march  towards  the  capital ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Emperor  still  persisting  in  his 
hopes,  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  action;  as  several 
of  the  other  generals  assured  him,  that  the  body  in  question 
was  the  van-guard  of  the  Allies.  Falling  back  again  upon 
Vassy,  where  the  Russian  cavalry  was  posted,  he  attacked  and 
forced  it  to  retire  in  disorder  on  Bar-sur-Omain.  "While 
occupied  in  this  manner,  a  courier  arrived  from  the  metropolis, 
with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  no  more  than  five  leagues 
distant  from  that  city,  and  that  the  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier*,  who  had  been  driven  before  them,  were  making 
dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

On  this  he  instantly  advanced  with  his  whole  army  by  Pont- 
sur-Yonne  and  Moret.  However,  being  impatient  to  obtain 
tidings  of  what  was  doing  in  Paris,  he  quitted  his  guard  five 
leagues  from  Troyes,  and  on  his  arrival  at  a  hamlet  called  la 
Cour  deFrancCi  between  Essone  and  Villejuif,  he  expedited  orders 
to  dispute  every  quarter  of  the  city  inch  by  inch,  promising  to 
arrive  to  its  succour,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  But  the  General  0£Scers  did  not  receive  his 
dispatch  until  a  capitulation  had  actually  taken  place  I  On 
learning  the  entry  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  sent  Caulin- 
court  with  ample  powers  to  negociate,  and  then  repaired  to 
Fontalnebleau,  where  he  concentrated  the  remnant  of  his 
forces. 

Meanwhile  his  Marshals  and  Great  Officers  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  a  civil  war,  and  b^an  already  to  consider  themselves 

*  Mortier  was  originally  educated  at  the  Eogliih  College  at  Douay ;  and  had  Joar>* 
s  dan  for  his  school-fellow.    He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  army,  and 
during  one  period  commanded  in  Hanover.     Having  served  also  in  Italy,  he  obtained  ,^ 

from  Bonaparte  the  rank  of  Marshal,  to  whidi  wai  also  auiexed  the  tide  and  dignity  .i  ^ 
ofDuJceofTreviso.  i •. -V . ,i^  ^*// t^c  e^f^^*^\^  tTl  O-  u^  Ua^-'Yv^li'  ^V-v<i^>V«^ 
^   ^CM     -..  ^^'^X  /  '  V  I 
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as  proscribed.  Berthier  *,  accordingly,  after  having  consulted 
with  his  colleagues,  advised  Bonaparte  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
as  the  sole  mode  now  left  to  ensure  his  personal  safety ;  but 
this  proposition  was  Ustened  to  with  rage  and  indignation,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Emperor  had  conceived  a 
project  of  a  very  different  kind;  this  was  to  march  straight 
to  Paris,  to  attack  the  Allies  posted  in  his  capital;  and  force 
them  to  rejtreat.  He  accordingly  prepared  for  a  forward  move^ 
ment  towards  Essone,  and  harangued  his  soldiers,  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  design. 

It  was  in  this  critical  state  of  affiurs,  that  Ney,  after  de- 
manding an  audience,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  chief  with 
his  usual  frankness,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  You  are  no  longer  Emperor,  Sir !  Here  is  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  pronouncing  you  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
throne ;  and  we  cannot  answer  for  the  submission  of  troops 
over  whom  all  our  authority  has  ceased."  He  was  seconded 
on  this  occasion  by  Lefebre  f ,  who  reminded  Buonaparte,  that 
the  senate  had  passed  a  solemn  decree  against  him.    After  a 


*  Manh&l  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchalel  and  Wagram,  and  Vice-Cbaocellor  of 
France  daring  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  goremment,  had  obtained  a  high  rank  io 
the  army  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  government.  He  was  an  officer  who  possessed 
great  militarjr  talents,  and  was  accordingly  placed  by  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  staff; 
and  to  him  was  chiefly  confided  the  organization  of  the  troops,  and  the  order  of  battle* 
Many  of  the  victories  of  the  latter  have  been  attribuied  solely  to  liis  talents  and 
management. 

When  the  £x-£mperor  retired  to  the  island  of  Elbji,  Berthier  was  received  into  the 
serrtce  of  Louis  XVIII.  but  he  seeips  to  have  declined  all  publicity.  Since  that  period 
he  b  said  to  have  died  suddenly  in  Germany,  in  consequence  oi  a  fall  from  a  window  i 
yet  as  this  circumstance  was  never  satisfiictorily  eitplalned,  it  k  said  to  have  engendered 
doubts  as  to  the  fact  itself  upon  the  coutinent;  and  it  has  been  stated  in  a  lecent 
pubKcatioo,  that  he  was  actually  murdered. 

f  Marshal  Lefebre,  Duke  of  Danttick,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French  guards  anterior 
«to  the  Revolution.  He  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  General  ef  Division  in  the  Re* 
pubUcan  troops,  apd  served  successively  in  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mcnse^ 
Inhere  he  distinguished  himself  during  llie  years  1794,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Jourdan,  however,  attributed  to  him  the  defeat  he  received  by  the  former  in  Swabia, 
but  he  fully  justified  his  conduct. 

Having  assisted  Bonaparte  10  his  first  usurpation,  he  became  one  of  his  confidential 
■Acers.  He  was  accordingly  employed  on  a  variety  of  critical  occasions,  and  in  con- 
segueace  of  this  patronage  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conseryative  Senate^  a  M«nha)| 
und  •  Dnke. 
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short  pause^  Buonaparte  having  consented  to  abdicate  ia 
fevour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Ney,  MacdonaId5  and  Caulin- 
court,  once  more  set  off  for  Paris,  vnth  the  instrument  in 
question. 

The  event  of  the  conference  with  the  allied  monarch^j  is 
vrell  known ;  and  the  accession  of  the  Ex-Emperor  to  the  terms 
prescribed  by  them,  has  long  since  become  a  subject  for 
history.  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Count  d'Artois  entCTed 
Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  barriers,  Ney,  Duke  of  El- 
chingen,  and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  at  the  head  of  the  Marshals 
of  France,  advancing  towards  him,  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Monseigneur! 

**  I  have  at  length  the  honour  to  address  your  Royal  High- 
ness,- in  behalf  of  my  companions  in  arms.  We  have  hitherto 
served  with  zeal,  a  government  which  commanded  our  exer- 
tions, in  the  name  of  France.  His  Majesty  shall  now  find 
with  what  fidelity  and  devotedness,  we  intend  to  serve  our 
lawful  sovereign.'^ 

While  Bonaparte  was  on  his  journey  towards  Elba, 
Louis  XVIII.  deemed  it  politic  to  conciliate  the  chief  officers 
of  an  army  which  was  greatly^  discontented  at  the  late  events, 
and  wished  but  for  an  opportunity  to  overturn  the  Bourbons, 
whom  tliey  had  been  taught  to  consider  both  as  foreigners 
and  as  enemies.  Marshal  Ney  was  not  forgotten  upon  the 
present  occasion.  He  was  immediately  nominated  Comr 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Chas- 
seurs, and  Light  Horse  Lancers;  a  Knight  of  St. Louis;  a 
Peer  of  France;  £6id  Governor  of  the  Sixth  Military  Division. 
It  was  the  King  himself,  who  in  person  and  with  his  own 
hand  conferred  the  ribband  and  star  of  the  above  order,  and 
who  received  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Ney  now  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  his  military 
career  appeared  to  be  terminated.  But  he  had  been  bred  in 
camps,  and  was  habituated  firom  his  youth  to  command ;  so  that 
it  was  difficult  for  a  man  like  him  to  become  all  of  a  sudden  a 
good  and  loyal  citizen ;  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  brave 
death  daily,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  dangers*  A  life  of  tran- 
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guillity  appeared  ii-ksome,  and  even  odions ;  and  yet  he  seemed 
happy  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  for  he  was  at  this  period, 
both  a  husband  and  a  father. 

In  1810,  the  Marshal  had  espoused  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Madame  Axigme^  femme-de^eharnbre  of  Marie  Antoinette,  con- 
sort of  Louis  X  VI«^  Educated  at  court,  his  wife  had  conceived 
during  her  infancy  certain  ideas  of  grandeur,  which  the  rank 
of  MarechaU  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  enabled  her  to 
realize.  An  excellent  education,  added  to  an  early  introduc- 
tion into  good  company,  rendered  her  at  once  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  society.*  She  was  fond  of  luxury,  and  her  hotd, 
which  was  furnished  in  the  first  style  of  el^ance^  was  now  fire* 
quented  by  all  the  people  of  fashion  in  the  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple,  soldier-like  manners  of  her  husband) 
made  him  studiously  avoid  these  entertainments ;  and  while  she 
was  doing  the  honours  of  his  house,  and  presiding  at  a  magni- 
ficent repast,  he  frequently  dined  by  himself,  and  ruminated  on 
the  sanguinary  combats  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus ;  or  the  freezing  bivouacs  he  had  endured  on  the 
shores  of  the  Borysthenes. 

His  fortune,  although  fiur  fi*om  being  contemptible,  was  yet 
inferior  to  that  of  most  of  his  colleagues.  It  consisted  of  the 
Hotel  Saisseral  at  Paris,  which  cost  him  300,000  firancs ;  and 
the  furniture  was  valued  at  an  equal  sum.  He  had  purchased 
the  estates  of  Cordeaux  and  Prenneville,  for  1,100,000 franks; 
and  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  all  these  properties  were  jmi- 
trimofniali  for  he  would  never  buy  any  of  the  lands  or  houses  ap- 
pertaining to  the  emigrants !  On  the  other  hand,  'his  debts 
amounted  to  half  a  million  of  firancs. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1815,  a  period  when  all 
persons  of  high  distinction  crowded  towards  the  capital,  that 
Ufarshal  Ney  retired  to  his  country-seat ;  where  he  lived  by 
himself  in  entire  solitude^  during  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  wieeks; 
~  during  which  period  he  had  little  or  no  communication'with  the 
capital.  On  the  6th  of  Mardi,  an  Aid  de  Camp,  dispatched 
bj  the  Minister  at  War,  found  him  at  Cordeaux,  and  ddUvered 
aa  order  into  his  own  hand,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  re- 
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pair  instantly  to  the  sixth  military  division,  then  under  h»  com* 
mand.  He  accordingly  left  his  seat  in  the  course  of  the  slone 
evening ;  but  instead  of  setting  out  directly  for  Besan^on,  he 
resolved  to  pass  through  Paris,  partly  with  the  intention  to  pro- 
vide hims^with  his  military  equipage;  and  partly  in  order  to 
obtain  some  information  respecting  the  object  of  his  missionr 
On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  learned  the  news  of  the 
disembarkation  of  Bonaparte,  and  instantly  pronounced  this 
event  the  greatest  evil  that  could  accrue  to  France. 

The  Minister  at  War  having  refused  all  explanation,  under 
pretext  that  his  dispatches  would  be  found  at  head-quarters ; 
he  repaired  to  the  King  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
took  leave  of  His  Miyesty  with  many  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
zeal :  but  it  is  untrue  that  Louis  XVIII.  Airnished  him  with  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  equally  so  that  the  latter  promised  to  bring 
the  Ex-Emperor  to  Paris  in  a  cage  of  iron  ! 

Having  placed  himself  with  all  possible  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  entered  Lyons ;  that 
he  was  proceeding  by  easy  marches  towards  the  capital;  that 
the  defection  of  the  soldiery  had  become  general ;  that  the  cries 
of  Vive  VEmpereuri  resounded  from  all  parts;  that  Monsieur 
had  retired  to  Moulins ;  and  that  Macdonald  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  in  order  to  preserve  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
Lons  le  Saulnier;  and  made  all  the  necessary  dispositions  fiyr 
a  strenuous  resistance.  An  officer  having  exhibited  symptoms  of 
insubordination,  he  instantly  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  a  garrisoned  town ;  he  also  assembled  all  those  in  commaad 
under  him,  and  gave  notice,  that  he  would  cause  the  first  soldier 
who  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  to  be  shot  on  the  spot* 

At  length,  however,  during  the  evening  of  the  13th,  certain 
emissaries  dispatched  by  Bonaparte,  foimd  means  to  apptoach 
him,  and  delivered  him  two  letters,  one  written  by  Bertrand,  and 
the  other  by  the  Ex-Emperor  himself,  in  which  the  latter,  after 
reminding  him  of  their  campaigns  and  exploits,  gave  him  oer- 
tain  peremptory  orders,  in  the  Same  stylQ  and  form  as  if  he  had 
b^n«tiUontbethnxie»  While  thus  reduced  to  «  state  of  doubl 
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and  indecuicmy  the  Baron  Capeile,  Prefect  dSFJifh  arrived  at 
this  critical  imnnent  with  intelligence,  that  his  vanguaiti,  posted 
at  Bourg,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  after  having  declared  themselves  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  had  seized  all  his  park  of  artillery.  The 
recital  of  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  had  been 
told  by  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed :  -^ 
<<  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  the  water  of  the  ocean  with  the 
palm  of  my  hand  \" 

From  this  moment,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  determined  to 
declare  openly  in  behalf  of  his  former  chie£  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  staff,  and  having  commanded  his  troops  to  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^  he  read  to  them  the  following  pro* 
clamation,  which  was  instantly  inserted  in  the  orders  of  the 
day:  — 

«  Officers,  Sub-officers,  and  Soldiers  I 

' "  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever!  The  sole 
Intimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  ever  adopted,  is' 
once  more  about  to  ascend  the  throne:  it  appertains  alone  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  Sovereign,  to  reign  over  this  charm- 
ing country !  It  signifies  not  whether  the  Bourbon  nobility 
choose  to  expatriate  themselves  once  more,  or  to  live  among  us; 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  will  suffer  but 
little  from  their  unfriendly  influence.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  undervalue  our  military  glory,  but  without  effect ;  for  our 
labours  have  been  too  noble  and  toa  illustrious  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 

••  Soldiers !  —  The  times  have  passed  away  when  men  were 
to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  their  rights.  Liberty  at  length 
triumphs ;  and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  ren- 
der lier  empire  permanent.  May  this  glorious  cause  become 
the  cause  of  all  Frenchmen!  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  command,  be  penetrated  with  this  sen- 
timent. 

"  Soldiers !  —  I  who  have  so  often  led  you  to  victory,  am 

about  to  conduct  you  to  join  that  immortal  phalanx  whidi  ao- 
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companies  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Paris;  and  there^  withia 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  all  our  hopes  and  all  oar  wishes  shall 
be  realized  I"     Vive  VEmpereurl 

^*  The  Marshal  of  the  Empire, 

"  Prince  de  La  Moskowa/' 

The  troops,  on  hearing  this  address,  became  electrified; 
all  the  regal  ornaments  were  instantly  destroyed,  while  the 
imperial  eagles  were  joyfully  substituted  in  their  place.  . 
.  That  very  night,  the  soldiers  commenced  their  march  for 
Dole;  the  Baron  de  Clouet,  and  General  Boiirmont,  on  thdr 
arrival  there,  having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  serve 
against  ^he  King,  the  Marshal  dismissed  them  in  the  handsom- 
est manner  possible.  On  the  18th  of  March,  finding  Bona- 
parte at  Auxerre,  he  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  conditions  on  which  he  and  his 
officers  now  joined  "his  standard  were,  ^^  that  he  should  re- 
nounce all  ideas  of  foreign  conquest,  and  contribute  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  effect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
France."  The  Ex-emperor  received  him  with  open  aims, 
and,  as  usual,  promised  every  thing  that  could  be  desired ! 
Soon  afler  this  they  entered  Paris ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
unhoped  for  arrival,  and  signal  success  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
adherents,  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  were  loud  in  their 
disapprobation  of  the  sudden  change^  and  notorious  incon- 
stancy, exhibited  by  the  Marshal. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Ney  received  instructions  to  visit 
Lisle,  and  all  the  line  of  frontier  from  G>nd^  to  Landau^  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  troops,  and  confirming  their  at- 
tachment. Aflcr  having  accomplished  tliis  mission,  and  deli- 
vered a  report  to  the  Minister  at  War,  he  immediately  repair- 
ed to  his  country  seat  at  Cordeaux,  leaving  his  family  behind 
him  at  Paris.  It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  oc- 
curred at  so  critical  a  period,  either  that  Bonaparte  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  Prince  of  Moskowa;  or  that  the  Prince  of 
Moskowa  was  displeased  with  Bonaparte.  It  has  been  asserted 
indeed^  that  they  were  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other. 
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On  the  re-organization  of  the  peerage,  however,  the  name  of 
Key -was  inserted  in  the  new  list ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1 1th 
of  June,  when  the  Allies  had  advanced  into  Belgium,  that  the 
Marshal  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  northern  frontier. 

On  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  present  in  the  French 
camp  in  front  of  Charleroy,  in  which  Bonaparte  had  arrived 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Although  his  orders  were  so  sud- 
den that  he  was  obliged  first  to  borrow,  and  then  to  buy 
horses,  yet,  in  the  course  of  that  very  forenoon,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  success.  On  the  16th,  at  break  of  day,  he  was  again 
mounted,  and  busied  in  surveying  the  army,  and  preparing 
for  the  approaching  battle.  Two  corps  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infmtry,  had  been  placed  at  his  command ;  able  and  expm- 
enced  gaierals  served  under  him :  in  front  were  the  English, 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  French  writers,  the  charges 
made  under  his  direction,  were  attended  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success ;  and  both  armies  are  said  t(f  have  admired  the 
gallantry  of  a  body  of  his  cuirassiers,  who,  penetratiog  to  the 
fium  of  Qpatre-BraSi  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Duke  of  WcUington,  actually  found  means  to  withdraw  with- 
out being  entirely  cut  off. 

While  these  skirmi^ings  took  place  on  the  left  wing,  others 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  occurred  in  the  centre  and  to 
the  right.  Marshal  Blucher  having  imprudently  advanced, 
without  waiting  for  the  troops  under  Bulow,  which  were  to 
support  him,  Napoleon  instantly  took  advantage  of  this  fault 
He  accordingly  gave  orders  for  a  series  of  bold,  masterly,  and 
successfrd  attacks,  whicli  rendered  fifteen  thousand  Prussians 
incapable  of  continuing  the  combat,  while  the  remainder  of 
that  army  retired  behind  the  Sambre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  the  English  made  a  slight  re- 
trograde movement.  Ney  followed  and  harrassed  the  rear* 
guard  with  his  advanced  corps ;  and  his  cavalry  having  arriv- 
ed about  noon,  he  made  several  successive  assaults,  which  were 
received  by  his  oj^nents  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity. 
At  five  in  the  evening,  the  Bptish  troops  found  themselves 
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most  advantageoudy  posted  in  die  itroog  poiidoii  of  Waters 
loo,  with  the  forest  of  Soigniea  to  cover  it,  and  a  number  of 
strong  and  formidable  batteries  to  sapport  its  future  opera- 
tions.    The  two  armies  remained  in  presoice  of  each  other 
during  the  night,  which  was  spoit  by  Bonaparte  in  preparing 
for  a  general  action.     The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,,  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  all  hopes  of  a  battle,  which  was  about  to  decide 
the  destinies-  of  France.     About  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the 
French,  at  length,  advanced  in  columns  fit>m  the  centre^  and 
a  desperate  and  sanguinary  engagement  ensued.     Ney,  on  this 
occasion,  fully  displayed  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and 
seemed  determined  either  on  death  or  victory.      6all<q»iBg 
about  in  all  directions,  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  action^ 
he  himself  sometimes  headed  a  body  of  cavalry ;  at  other  timesy 
he  would  lead  on  a  division  of  infhntry.    Although  dismount- 
ed, covered  with  contusions,  and  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dirt,  he  still  combated  at  the  head  of  the  regimait^  of  guaids, 
while  the  other  corps  were  reduced  by  death,  or  the  want  of 
ammunition,  to  a  state  of  inaction.    At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  victory  seemed  to  him  to  have  declared  in  favour  q€ 
his  countrymen.     Arriving  on  foot,  with  his  sword  wavii^  in 
his  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment  of  l^t  infimtry, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skdeton,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  Comrades !  the  event  of  this  day  dep^ids  on  you; 
remember  that  these  are  Englishmen   who  are  exposed  to 
you ! "     On  learning  that  all  thdlr  powder  and  ball  had  been 
expended,  the  officers  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  brought  them 
cartridges  which  had  been  provided  for  their  own  pistols;  and 
with  these  they  instantly  charged  their  muskets. 

At  eight,  the  French  army  deemed  itself  certain  of  con* 
quest ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  the  horses  were  yoked  to  ma«y 
of  the  English  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  withdravmigthem :  but 
in  consequence  of  orders,  either  ill  conveyed  or  ill  under* 
glood,  Bonaparte,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Mal^• 
shall  Grouchy,  did  not  obtain  it.  So  thoroughly  was  he  de- 
oeivedy  that  he  mistook  the  troops  of  Bulow  for  those  of  diat 
General;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  cannon  b^;8n  to 
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fire  reiterated  voUies  tbat  he  finmd  Mi  mistake.  Jt  was  in  vain 
that  he  attempted  to  rally  his  troops ;  the  first  line  fell  back 
on  the  second ;  the  whole  army  was  thrown  into  complete  dis- 
order :  SO)  that  oflScers,  soldiers,  and  even  Napoleon  himself, 
were  carried  away  by  the  torrent ! 

Vey  was  the  last  General  who  quitted  the  field  of  battle. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  nnable  to  retire,  a  speedy  death 
seemed  destined  to  conclude  his  mortal  career;  and  he  owed 
his  safety  solely  to  the  attentions  of  a  corporal  of  the  guards, 
who  defended  and  supported  him  during  his  retreat,  which  was 
efiected  on  foot.  Having  »at  length  reached  St  Quintin,  he 
set  out  for  Paris ;  and  on  the  2$d  of  June,  stated  in  the  Oiam- 
ber  of  Peers,  **  that  the  army  no  longer  existed;  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy  I"  Soon 
after  this,  he  exclaimed :  —  <*  It  is  imperative  on  you  to  recal 
the  Bourbon»  —  and  for  me,  to  retreat  to  America !'' 

On  being  reproached  in  private,  for  despairing  of  the  safety 
of  the  state,  he  replied ;  —  ^<  I  am  incapable  of  acting  or  of 
i^)eaking  from  motives  of  interest.  Indeed,  «what  can  I  gain 
by  duplicity :  if  Louis  XVIII.  returns,  he  will  order  me  to 
be  shot*     I  speak  only  as  to  what  is  best  for  my  country  !" 

Meanwhile,  the  instrument  containing  the  second  abdi« 
cation  of  Bonaparte  arrived ;  a  provisional  government  was 
nominated;  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it;  and  Ney  b^an  to  be  deemed  a  traitor  by  the  ge- 
neral voice.  On  this  occasion,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  *,  in  which  is  given  the  best  account  hitherto  pub- 

"  LtUer  from  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  Moskwa,  to  the  Duke  of  Olranto,** 

**  fteportf  of  a  most  &1m  wad  de&mttory  MtuTe  having,  for  lome  days  been  pablldy 
ciicvbtcd  TCtpeeting  my  conduct  io  tliis  short  and  unfortunate  campaign,  I  addreu  my- 
•elf  to  you  at  Frerident  of  the  Provisional  Government^  in  order  to  laj  hefbr^  youa  faith- 
ful relation  of  the  circumsUnres  which  Mme  under  my  obaervatioo. 

''  On  the  lith  of  June,  I  received  an  order  firom  ihe  minister^t  war  to  repair  to  the 
Imperial  head-quarters.  I  had  no  command,  and  possessed  no  inforaoation  on  the  force 
and  composition  of  the  army.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  minislei  had  pnviomly 
Slid  any  thing  to  me  «rhich  could  give  me  the  subtest  idea  that  I  waa  to  ba  employed 
iii  the  campaign.  I  was  consequeutiy  called  upon  in  a  state  ^niie  uoprspaied,  without 
horses,  equipage,  or  money,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bonow,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  reach 
my  deatioation.  * 
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lished  by  the  French  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  this,  it 
appears,  that  he  arrived  with  only  two  horses  purchased  from 
the  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  a  single  aid-de-camp,  after  the  light 


"  I  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Laoo,  od  the  idth  at  Avesues,  and  on  the  14th  at  Bean- 
moBty  in  which  last  place  I  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Treviso  two  horses,  with  iriiicfa 
I  proceeded  to  Charleroi,  accompanied  by  my  first  aid-de-camp,  the  only  officer  I  had 
with  me.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy,  having  been  attacked  by  our  light 
troops,  were  falling  back  i^>on  Fleurus  and  Gosselies. 

'*  The  Emperor  immediately  ordered  me  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Generals  Erlon  and  Reille,  Lieutenant- 
General  Pire*s  division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under  the  orderi  of  Lieutenant- 
Generals  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  and  Colben,  aixl  of  two  divisions  of  the  Count  de  Val- 
my's  cavalry,  forming  altogether  eight  divisions  of  infantry,  and  four  divisions  of  cavalry. 
With  these  troops,  of  which,  however,  1  had  only  a  part  disposeable,  I  pushed  the 
enemy,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Mellet,  and  Heppiegnies;  there 
the  division  took  a  position,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  first  corps,  which  was  still  at  Mac 
chiennes,  and  which  did  not  join  me  until  next  day. 

'*  On  the  l6th  I  was  ordered  toatuck  the  English  in  their  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  We 
marched  against  the  enemy  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
Nothing  could  resist  our  impetuosity ;  the  battle  became  general,  and  victory  was  not 
doubtful,  when,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  wished  to  bring  forward  the  first  curps  of  in- 
fantry which  I  had  left  at  Frasnes,  I  learned  that  the  Emperor  Itad  disposed  of  them 
without  giving  me  information,  as  well  as  Girard*s  division  of  a  second  corps,  which  waa 
warmly  engaged  with  the  Prussians.  The  mortification  1  received  fntm  this  news  was 
terrible.  Having  now  under  my  command  but  three  divisions  instead  of  fight,  on  which 
I  had  relied,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  victory  to  escape  from- my  hisnd&  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  bravery  and  devotedness  of  my  troops,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  diore  than  to  maintain  myself  in  my  position  until  tlie  close  of  the  day, 

**  About  nine  o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  had  been  of  no  service.  Thus,  between  25  and  30»000  men  had  been  for  that  time, 
as  it  were,  paralized,  having  been  obliged  during  the  whole  of  the  battle  to  march  with 
thtAT  arms  on  their  shoulders,  (rom  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
without  firing  a  single  musket. 

**  Here  I  cannot  help  suKpendlng  these  details,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  conse- 
quences of  this  false  movement,  and  in  general  tn  the  bad  dispositions  adopted  that  day. 

**  By  what  fatality,  for  example,  did  the  Emperor,  iiiitead  of  directing  all  his  fivce 
against  Lord  Wellington,  who  would  have  l^ieen  taken  unawares  and  unprepared,  regard 
this  attack  as  secondary  }  How  could  the  Eoiperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre, 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  to  fight  two  battles  in  one  day  ?  This  was,  however,  what  toft 
place  against  forces  double  of  ours  in  point  of  numbers,  and  which  the  officrn  who  saw 
it,  can  still  with  difficulty  comprehend,  fiad  he,  instead  of  doing  this,  left  a  corpa  of 
observation  to  holH  tht.  Frtissians  in  check,  and  marched  wiih  his  largest  masses  to  sup- 
port me,  the  English  army  would  undoubtedly  have  been  destroyed  between  Quatre-Bcaa 
and  Genapjie,  and  that  posiiion  which  separated  the  two  allied  armies  once  in  our  power, 
would  have  afforded  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of  out-fianking  the  riglit  of  the  Prussians, 
and  crushing  them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in  France,  and  particularly  in  the 
army,  was,  that  the  Emperor  wotild  in  the  first  place  turn  his  attention  solely  to  the  de- 
Btraction  of  the  English  army,  and  for  ihat^  circumstances  were  very  favourable  —  but 
$lte  has  ordered  it  Otherwise. 
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troops  had  begun  to  sldrmish.  He  asserts,  tbi^  he  tinmediately 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  on  Fleurus  and  Gosselies,  from 
which  he  afterwards  dislodged  them.     On  the  16th,  he  en- 


**  On  the  I7ih,  the  army  marched  in  the  direction  of  Moant  St.  Jtan.  On  the  18th 
the  battle  commenced  atone  o'clock,  and,  though  the  bulletin  which  givea  an  account  of 
it  does  not  mention  my  name,  I  believe  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  affirm  that  I  was  pre- 
•ent.  Lieatenant-General  Comte  Droaet  has  already  spoken  of  this  battle  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  his  relation  is  correct,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  some  important 
6cu,  which  he  either  suppressed  or  knew  not,  but  which  it  is  mv  duty  to  disclose. 

**  About  seven  in  the  evening,  after  the  most  dreadful  carnage  I  ever  witnessed.  Gene- 
ral labedoyere  came  to  inform  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  Marshal  Grouchy  had 
arrived  on  our  right,  and  was  attacking  the  left  of  the  united  English^  and  Prussians. 
Toe  General,  in  passing  throogh  the  lines,  circulated  this  news  among  the  soldien, 
whose  courage  and  devotedneaa  remained  unaltered,  and  who  were  giving  fresh  proofs 
of  it  at  that  moment,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  with  which  thej  were  exhausted. 
But  what  was  my  astonishment,  I  ought  to  say  indignation,  when  I  Teamed  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards,  that  not  only  Marshal  Grouchy  had  not  arrived  to  our  support,  as 
the  whole  army  had  been  taught  to  believe,  but  that  between  40  and  50,000  PrussiaDs 
were  atucking  our  extreme  right,  and  forcing  it  to  &11  back.  Either  the  Emperor  had 
deceived  hintself  as  to  the  time  in  which  Marshal  Grouchy  could  have  been  able  to  suf^' 
port  him,  or  the  march  of  the  Marshal  had  been  more  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
than  had  been  calculated  upon.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  was 
announced  tons,  he  was  still^nly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WavresTin  tiie  Dyle ;  which, 
with  regard  to  us,  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues  lirom  the  place  of  battle. 

"  Soon  after,  I  observed  the  arrival  of  four  regiments  of  the  middle  guard,  led  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  who  wished  to  renew  the  attack  with  these  troops,  in  order  to  penn^ 
trate  the  enemy's  centre.  He  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head  with  General  Friant. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  displayed  the  greatest  intrepidity.  But  the  corps  was 
too  weak  to  resist,  for  ai»y  length  of  time,  the  forces  which  were  employed  to  oppose  it» 
and  we  had  soon  to  renounce  the  hope  which  this  attack  for  a  few  moments  affordad. 
G«n«ral  Friant  was  struck  by  a  ball  by  my  side.  I  had  a  horse  killed,  and  was  thimni 
down  under  him.  The  brave  men  who  have  survived  this  battle  will,  I  trust,  _do  ma  the 
justice  to  state,  that  they  saw  me  fighting  foot  to  foot,  sword  in  hand  ;  and  that  1  waa 
one  of  the  last  who  left  the  scene  of  carnage,  at  the  moment  when  obliged  to  retraat. 

**  Meanwhile  the  Prussians  continued  their  offensive  movement,  and  our  right  was 
sensibly  giving  way  \  the  English  in  their  turn  advanced.  There  yet  remained  to  us  four 
aquares  of  the  old  guard  placed  advantageously  for  the  retreat ;  these  brave  grenadien, 
the  elite  of  the  army*  who  were  forced  to  &11  back  successively,  oxx\y  yielded  tbegrouiid 
foot  by  foot,  until,  finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. From  that  time  the  retrograde  movement  was  most  decided,  and  the  army 
formed  only  a  confused  column  ;  there  was  however  then  no  shouting,  nor  cry  of  ancve 
quipeut,  as  has  been  ealnmnionsly  imputed  to  the  army  in  the  bulletin.  For  myself, 
being  continually  in  the  rear^guard,  which  I  followed  on  fix>t,  having  had  all  my  horses 
killed,  woni  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  and  having  no  longer  any  strength 
to  walk,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  cotporal  of  the  guard,  who  supported  me  on  the  niarch,  and 
never  abandoned  me  in  this  retreat.  About  eleven  at  night,  I  fell  in  with  LicUtenaiitr 
General  Lefebvre  Deanoiiettea  j  and  one  of  his  officers,  Mijo(  Schmidt,  hid  the  gene-^ 
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gaged  the  English ;  and  when  about  to  obtain  tLCoiaafielBric^ 
tory,  was  prevented  from  advancing,  by  the  loss  of  five  of  \m 
divisions,  all  of  which  had  been  withdrawn  by  Bonaparte,  un- 
known to  him.  "  Thus  the  efforts  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  completely  paralised,  for  th^ 
never  once  engaged,  but  were  marched  during  the  whole  day, 
from  right  to  left,  without  firing  a  single  shot."  He  also  blames 
the  Ex»emperor  ^'  after  the  passage  of  the  Sembre,  for  having 
fought  two  battles  in  the  course  of  the  same  day ;"  and  is  o€ 
opinion,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ought  to  have  been  the 
primary  object  of  attack. 

<'  His  Majesty,"  adds  he,  ^^  should  have  left  a  coips  of 
observation  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check;  and  then  to  have 
marched  with  large  bodies  of  troops  to  support  me  on  the  16th. 


rotity  togiv«  me  the  only  hone  whicli  remained  to  liim.  Thus  I  arrived  at  Marchiennes- 
cm-pont,  at  four  io  the  morning,  alone,  without  oflicera,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
Emperor,  whom,  lome  time  before  the  termination  of  the  battle,  I  had  mtirefy  loM 
sight  of,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  be  killed  or  taken. 

**  General  P.Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  second  coqu,  whom  I  foand  in  thU 
dcy,  having  told  ma  that  the  Emperor  was  at  Charleroi,  I  suppoeed  tKat  his  Majesty 
intended  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  Marshal  Grouchy'a  corps,  m  order  to  cofcrtiie 
Sambrc,  and  to  fiicilitate  to  the  troops  the  means  of  rallying  near  Avesnes  ;  aiu],  in  this 
pef.uasion,  I  proceeded  to  Beaumont,  but  parties  of  cavalry  Iiaving  followed  iu  very 
closely,  and  intercepted  the  roads  to  Maubeuge  andPhillppeville,  i  fonnd  it  (o  be  Impoa- 
rtbla  to  stop  a  single  soldier  on  this  point,  so  as  to  oppose  the  progress  of  avictononi 
^emy.  I  continued  my  journey  to  Avesnes,  where  I  could  obuin  no  information  cob- 
cenking  the  Emperor. 

<<  In  this  state  of  things,  having  neither  any  news  of  hia  Majesty,  nor  of  the  Ma- 
jor-Genera), the  disorder  increasing  at  every  instant,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fkm 
r^gimenu  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line,  each  one  pursuing  his  own  cotirse,  I  determinetl 
on  proceeding  immediately  to  Paris,  by  Saint  Qointln,  to  acquaint  the  Minister  of  War 
•a  quickly  as  possible  with  the  true  situation  of  affairs,  in  order  that  he  might  at  leatt 
•end  some  fresh  tn>opa  to  meet  the  army,  and  to  adopt  rapidly  such  measnresas  circtim- 
•tanees  might  require.  On  my  arrival  at  Bourig^et,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  I  learnt 
that  the  Emperor  had  passed  thnraglithat  place  at  nine  in  the  rooming. 

**  Such  is,  my  Lord  Duke,  an  exact  recital  <»f  this  unfortunate  campaign. 

'*  I  now  ask  those  who  hsve  survived  that  fine  and  numerous  army,  in  what  way  I  can 
beacctised  of  the  disaster  of  which  it  has  just  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  our  military 
tnnals  furnish  no  rxample?  I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed  the  country:  I,  who  to  aerv* 
{t,  have  always  shewn  a  zeal  which  I  liave  perhsps  carried  too  fiir,  and  which  may  hav* 
misled  roe;  but  this  calumny  is  not,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  any  fitct,  any  drcum- 
ftancet  or  any  presumptiOD. 

Parii,  Jioie  36, 1815.  <«  NEY,  Plrioce  of  the  Mtiaicowa/^ 
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In  thii  caae^  the  English  army  would  have  beent  nndoabtodly 
destroyed  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Oenappes;  and  this  po* 
sition,  which  separated  the  two  allied  armies,  being  once  in 
our  power,  would  have  enabled  the  Emperor  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  Prussians,  and  overwhelm  them  in  succession* 
The  general  opinion  in  France^  and,  throughout  the  army, 
was :  -—  That  his  Majestjr  would  first  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
English  army.  Circumstances  were  indeed  extremdy  fa* 
vouraUe  for  this  operation:  but  the  destinies  commanded 
otherwise !" 

On  the  17th,  the  army,  we  are  told,  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Jean,  or  Waterloo ;  and  the  action  commenced  at 
one  o'clock.  <*  Although  the  bulletin  makes  no  mention  of 
me,"  adds  the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  ^*  I  have  no  occasion  to 
affirm  that  I  was  present.  About  seven  in  the  evenings  after 
the  most  frightful  carnage  ever  witnessed  by  any  one^  Grenetml 
Labedoyere  arrived,  and  stated  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Marshal  Orouchy  would  soon  arrive  on  our  right,  and 
attack  the  left  of  the  English  and  Prussians.  But  ^  what 
was  my  astonishment,  my  ind^ation  1  when  I  learned  a  few 
minutes  after,  that  from  forty  to  fiffy  thousand  PmsdanB 
had  assaulted  our  flank,  and  obliged  it  to  give  way.  The- 
truth  is,  that  at  this  very  momoit  Grouchy  was  near  Wavres 
on  the  Dyle,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  field  6{  battle. 

^  A  short  time  after,  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  four  regi- 
ments pf  the  middle  guard,  conducted  by  the  Emperor  in 
person ;  he  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head,  with  Friant. 
(Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  exhibited  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity; but  this  body  of  troops  was  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
enemy.  General  Friant  was  struck  with  a  ball  while  standing 
by  my  side ;  I  myself  had  a  horse  killed  under  me,  and  I  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  along  with  him.  Such  of  the  brave 
men  as  escapied,  will,  I  trust,  testify  that  they  beheld  me  on 
*  foot,  sword  in  hand ;  and  that  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  quit  the 
scene  of  carnage. ,  Meanwhfle,  the  enemy  advanced  on  all 
sides;  while  four  squares  of  the  old  guard,  consisting  of  the 
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bravest  grenadiers  of  the  whole  army,  still  protected  our 
treat,  until  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  whole  army  consisted  of  oply  one  confused  column ; 
but  there  never  was  a  total  route;  nor  did  I  once  hear  the  cry 
of  satwe  quipeutj  although  this  calumny  has  been  propagated 
in  the  bulletin." 

Notwithstanding  these  explanations,  which  at  least  proved 
that  the  charge  of  treachery  to  Bonaparte  was  unfounded,  the 
executive  government  thought  proper  to  refuse  Ney  a  com- 
mand in  the'  army,  now  organizing  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Yet,  when  a  contribution  took  place  for  the  succour  of  the 
victims  of  Waterloo,  he  emptied  his  purse  on  the  occasion ; 
and  lamented  that  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  ofifeiing 
more. 

Although  the  Marshal  deemed  himself  included  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  Sd  of  July,  1815,  yet  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  with- 
drawing into  Switzerland,  after  which  he  intended  to  repair 
to  America.  To  enable  him  to  effect  this,  he  obtained  from 
the  Prince  d'Eckmiihl,  then  secretary  at  war,  a  discharge,  to- 
gether with  instructions  for  his  route,  by  the  name  of  Mi^r 
Reiset,  of  the  dd  regiment  of  hussars.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Minister  of  Police  had  sent  him  two  passports,  in  one  (^  which 
he  was  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Michael-Theodore* 
Neubourg.  'On  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
he  was  visited  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Police,  who 
advised  him  to  obtain  passports  from  the  agents  of  Austria,  as 
all  the  roads  on  the  frontiers  were  guarded  by  their  orders. 
On  this  he  at  first  wished  to  return  to  the  metropolis ;  but  at 
length  repaired  to  St.  Alban,  where  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  lady,  advising  him  to  remain  in  France^  instead  of  sailing 
for  the  United  States.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  learn  that 
the  Marshal  formed  one  of  the  list  of  nineteen  individuals,  ac- 
cused of  betraying  the  King  and  overturning  the  govemm»it» 
than  she  sent  'B.  confidential  person  to  her  husband,  who  con* 
ducted  him  to  the  Chaeeau  Bessanis^  near  AuriUac,  which  was 
inhabited  by  one  of  her  own  relations.    Here  he  resided  s<»iie 
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time  without  suspidon;  but  his  retreat  was  diflcorered  by 
means  of  tlie  rich  Egyptian  sabre  formerly  presented  to  him 
by  Bonaparte^  which  happened  to  be  indiscreetly  left  on  a 
SO&,  in  a  room  open  to  strangers.  On  learning  this  circum- 
stance, the  Prefet  de  CarUal  sent  some  agents  of  the  police^ 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  gendarmes  to  arrest  him.  On 
hearing  of  their  intentions,  the  Marshal  sent  for  them  to  his 
chamber,  and  delivered  himself  up,  without  discovering  the 
least  emotion.  He  was  then  conducted  to  Paris,  by  two  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  having  served  under  him,  demanded  his 
word  of  honour  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape ;  after 
which  they  were  not  at  all  uneasy  about  their  charge.  He 
was  met  by  Madame  Ney  on  the  19tli  of  August,  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  Paris,  and  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Ahbaye^  and  accused  herself  bitterly  as  the 
cause  of  his  detention.  <  ' 

He  was  now  lodged  in  an  apartment  by  himself;  ^gendarme 
slept  constantly  in  his  chamber;  he  was  visited  by  the 
guard  every  two  hours;  and  a  wicket  which  was  placed 
before  the  door  of  his  prison,  enabled  any  one  to  see  all  that 
was  passing  within,  both  night  and  day.  He  rose  regularly 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  yard  during  two  hours,  all  the  other  prisoners  were 
obliged  to  retire.  After  smoaking  a  few  cigars^  breakfast  was 
served ;  he  then  read,  or  wrote  until  dinner  time,  constantly 
receiving  visits  fi-om  the  Maresckale,  his  relations,  and  advo- 
cates. Two  hours  more  were  allotted  for  taking  the  air ; 
after  which  he  retired  early  to  rest,  and  lived  with  equal 
sobriety  and  regularity,  as  if  entirely  exempt  from  the  ex- 
cesses and  infirmities,  which  some  deem  inseparable  from  a 
life  spent  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  iatigues  of  war. 

Having  been  at  length  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  interrogated  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Police ;  on 
which  occasion  he  formally  denied  having  received  any  mcmey 
from,  or  made  any  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  He 
observed,  that  he  had  blamed  the  attempt  of  Bonaparte,  both 
in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  and  afterwards  tO'  himself 
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in  person;  he  at  first  thought  the  attempt  extravagant,  and 
left  the  royal  presence  with  the  intention  to  act  tritfa  flddity 
to  His  Majesty :  this  he  had  in  effect  performed,  so  long 
as  it  was  possible,  and  np  to  the  12(th  of  March,  when  the 
royal  cause  had  become  desperate/' 

An  order  was  now  issued  for  summoning  a  council  6f  war, 
composed  of  Marshals  and  Lieutenant^Generals  of  France ; 
amongst  whom  was  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano^ 
who  having  refused  to  appear,  was  immediately,  degraded,  aftd 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  three  months. 

It  finally  consisted  of  the  following  officers : 

Marshal  Jourdan,  President ; 
'    Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of  Esling; 

Marshal  Augereau,  Duke  of  Castiglione; 

Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso ; 

And  Cazin,  Villatte,  and  Claprede,  Lieutenant-Generals  of 
the  Armies  of  the  King. 

These  being  assembled  at  Paris,  and  constituted  a  ConncO 
of  war,  after  certain  preliminary  discussions,  M.  Berryer*,  an 
advocate  of  high  reputation,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  and  addressed  a  discourse,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  analysis,  to  the  military  judges : 

^^  Messieurs  le  Marechaitx  de  France^  Messieurs  les  Ldeute^ 
nans'Generatix  des  Camps  4*  Armies  du  Roi  ! 

<^  In  addressing  myself  to  this  formidable  ttibtmal,  the  first 
sentiment  experienced  on  my  part,  is  fraught  with  the  most 
perfect  security  and  confidence.  My  eyes  are  fixed  with  equal 
respect  and  admiration  on  this  august  re-union  of  great  per- 
scmages,  clothed  in  the  miUtary  purple;  whose  names,  dear  to 
their  country,  already  appertain  to  a  future  age.  Occupied 
with  the  recollections  attached  to  their  characters,  my  imagina- 
tion only  traces  in  them  the  patriarchs  of  the  army,  and  the 

*  M.  Berryer,  his  son  and  nephew,  are  all  royalists.  He,  ss  a  Member  of  the  Elecionl 
College,  refused  his  consent  to,  and  actually  protested  against  the  Acte  Additional  sub- 
mhtod  by  Boutjaartc,  on  his  return  from  tlie  Island  of  Elba.  The  turomary  of  his  speech 
1$  cytracied  from  «  printed  copy  of  ihe  Ploddoytr  pronounced  by  him  on  this  occtiion. 
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gUAidiiins  mi  depositaries  of  the  honoor  of  tfaoie  warrior^ 
who  fire  the  fartunate  rarvivors  ci  so  many  combats,  whioh 
have  severed  the  threads  of  so  many  destinies  I 

''  Forgetting,  at  their  appearance,  both  time  and  places  I 
demand  why  these  military  senators  are  formed  into  an  Areo* 
pagMS?  I  consider  myself  transported  into  a  temple  con* 
secrated  to  bravery ;  and  yet  I  cannot  comprdend  what  is  the 
precise  object  of  this  warlike  assefnbly;  and  what  sudden, 
and  hitherto  mdmown  act  of  magistracy,  they  are  about  to 
exercise  ? 

<<  On  looking  towards  the  personage  now  convoked  be&re 
you,  although  at  present  without  arms,  without  any  emblems  ' 
of  his  various  dignities ;  and  wearing  only  the  uniform  of 
heroes ;  yet  what  a  long  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  of  glorious 
services,  of  acts  of  intrepidity,  as'  well  as  of  devotion  finr 
hiB  country,  present  themselves  to,  and  occupy  my  thoughts  i 
How  many  pretensions  to  illustration  I  how  many  real,  and 
numberless  claims  on  my  esteem  I 

**  And,  alas  1  shall  not  that  buckler  which  was  impenetrable 
to  the  sabires  of  the  enemy,  be  able  to  guarantee  Marabajl  Ncy 
from  attacks  of  another  kind  I  Alas  I  I  can  no  longer  dis^ 
Hmhl^  that  the  choice  which  the  Marshal  has  made  of  me 
to  defend  him  ^^  to  defend  him  who  has  defended,  and  saved 
so  many  others  I  —  recalls  to  my  mind  the  greatest  of  all 
misfortunes,  whidi  a  man  of  his  profession  and  his  rank, 
can  experiente  on  earth.  O  !  uhexpected  monument  of  human 
fragility  and  unhappy  destiny !  The  Prince  of  Moskowa,  who^ 
during  twenty*five  years  was  so  faithful  to  France ;  he,  who 
a  thousand  times  has  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  preserved 
only  by  a  miracle ;  he  whose  great  exploits  have  placed  him  in 
the  first  line  of  those  of  whom  France  may  be  proud  —  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  is  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  I 
Numes  and  words  which  are  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
toother.  I  shall  not  here  endeavour  to  resolve  an  afflicting 
{irohiem,  the  solution  of  which  is  essentially  connected  with 
U^e  justificatory  defence  of  Marshal  Ney;  for  this  h  Ao(  the 
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object  of  our  present  deliberations;  the  moment  is  not  y^ 
arrived,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  France,  to  the  uni« 
verse,  and  to  posterity,  that  if  Marshal  Ney  has  committed 
a  great  error,  his  heart  took  no  part  in  it;  that  the  inconsi- 
derate resolution  taken  by  him,  sprung  out  of  the  impetuosity 
of  circumstances  which,  originating  in  the  late  political  crisis, 
proceeded  like  an  irresistible  torrent ;  that  his  head  alone 
was  misled  by  a  false  opinion  of  public  good,  and  the  safety 
of  thai  country,  of  which  he  was  always  one  of  the  firmest 
ramparts. 

"  I  pledge  myself  hereafter  to  prove,  and  that  too  to  de- 
monstration, that  all  the  faults  of  Marshal  Ney  during  the 
fatal  14th  of  March,  were  merely  errors  of  judgment.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  shaken  by  the  horrid  picture  exhibited 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  soldiery/,  by  the  agitations  of  the 
multitude;  by  the  stupor  of  the  most  enlighten^ed  men ;  by  the 
frightful  rechal  of  the  inconceivable  success  experienced  by 
Bonaparte  at  Lyons;  by  the  rapidity  and  assurance  of  his 
triumphant  march :  deplorable  prodigies,  of  which  his  more 
enlightened  reason  might  have  discovered  the  empoisoned 
source,  and  perceived  the  afflicting  results !  I  am  sure^  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  Marshal  was  deceived ; 
but  that  he  himself  deceived  no  one,  that  his  eyes  were  &s- 
cinated;  that  these  illusions;  the  fear  of  still  greater  evils; 
the  hope  of  future  peace ;  the  assurance  that  the  respect  due 
to  Royal  Majesty  should  be  preserved:  all  these  produced 
the  most  unhappy  results. 

*•  To  me  then,  who  never  have  been  accused  of  disloyalty, 
18  entrusted  the  cause  of  him,  who  for  twenty  years  was  calm 
under  the  fire  oC  the  enemy;  ardent  amidst  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north;  and  modest  in  his  native  country,  —  to 
defend  such  a  personage,  neither  temerity  nor  weakness  must 
be  indulge.  Can  I  forget  that  he  defended  all  established 
governments  rather  with  too  much  promptitude,  —  with  that 
warlike  enthusiasm  indeed,  which  is  so  necessary  to  produce 
order  and  regularly  in  a  great  nation.     Can  I  forget,  that 
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amidst  those  ezplosionB  which  appeared  for  a  moment  to 
separate  him  from  his  Sovereign,  it  was  this  national  sentiment, 
that  influenced  his  conduct?" 

After  this  introduction,  the  Advocate  enquires  into  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  with  the  commission  of  which  Marshal 
Ney  had  been  accused  ?  It  was  "  high  treason  against  France, 
against  the  King,  and  against  His  Majesty's  government." 
This  very  charge  excluded  the  idea  of  all  military  intervene 
tion;  of  a  permanent  council  of  war,  —  of  a  council  of  war 
extrordinary,  —  of  a  military  commission,  —  aU,  and  each  of 
these,  were  incompetent;  and  the  incompetence  of  a  tribunal 
was  one  of  the  means  of  defence  permitted  to  aa  accused  per- 
son by  the  laws. 

This  trial  had  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  two  acts 
of  authority ;  the  one  emanating  from  the  King,  and  clothed 
with  his  signature,  dated  July  24;  the  other  from  the  Mi* 
nister  at  War,  of  the  SOth  of  August.  But  both  the  histo* 
torical  monuments  and  the  constitutional  charter  of  France 
point  out  the  incompetence  of  the  present  tribunal :  for  1st. 
not  even  a  permanent  council  of  war  can  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  against  the  state.  This  doctrine  too,  is  further 
strengthened,  2d]y.  by  the  personal  dignity  and  titles,  of  which 
Marshal  Ney  is  still  in  possession;  and  Sdly.  the  composition 
of  this  tribunal  is  illegal,  even  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is 
competent. 

According  to  Montesquieu  *,  ^^  if  the  Prince  himself  is  to 
sit  in  judgment,  the  constitution  wiU^  be  destroyed,  and  all  the 
intermediate  powers  annihilated."  I  also  insist,  that  no  per** 
son  accused  can  be  condemned,  but  in  conformity  to  the  Iaw% 
and  by  means  of  the  usual  forms  and  judges;  more  especially 
in  respect  to  any  thing  connected  with  tlie  safety  of  the  statei 
In  addition  to  this,  our  Kings,  never  of  themselves,  brought 
accusations;  they  employed  their  ministers  and  agents  for 
this  purpose.  And  can  the  Government  depart  from  this 
mode  of  procedure  in  respect  to  Marshal  Ney,  by  the  ardary^ 

*  Esprit  4es  Lou>  Uv.6.  ch,b. 
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nance  ci  the  24th  of  July»  so  fiu*  as  to  impoae  military  judges 
to  try  a  crime  against  the  state?  What  article  in  1^  charter 
has  enabled  His  Majesty  to  effect  this?  Not  a  single  one  ia 
to  be  found;  on  the  contrary,  the  text  is  in  exact  oppositiioii 
to  it:  for  by  Art  83.  we  are  told:  "  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  and 
such  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  statc^  afi  shall  be  defined 
by  law/' 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  this  text  makes  no  di^ 
tincdon  whatsoever,  between  civil  and  military  agents ;  whe- 
ther the  (nrimes  be  committed  by  conspiracy  or  armed  force. 
By  Art  50.  ^^  The  ordinary  courts  and  tribunals  at  present 
existing,  are  hereby  maintained;  nothing  shall  be  changed  bnt 
in  virtue  of  a  law."  Art  62.  <^  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
his  natural  judges/'  Art.  6S.  *^  There  cannot  consequently 
be  created,  either  extraordinary  commissions  or  tribunals;  and 
the  prevotal  juridOictions  shall  not  be  comprehended  imder 
this  denomination,  if  their  re-establishment  should  be  deemed 
necessary." 

AAer  repelling  all  the  objections  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
text,  the  Advocate  considered  the  prisoner's  quality  as  a  Peer 
of  France;  one  of  the  original  and  imprescriptible  ri^ts  of 
which  "  is,  that  a  Peer  shall  be  judged  only  by  his  Peers.** 
Ip  feudal  times  the  peerage  of  France  seemed  nearly  inde- 
pendent  of  the  King;  and  actually  entered  occasionally  into 
allianoes  with  him.  One  of  the  principal  stipulations  uni- 
forady  made  on  thdir  part,  was,  that  they  should  preserve 
widiin  the  limits  of  their  own  domains,  ^^  les  droits  de  la 
haute,  moyenne,  and  basse  justice  *."  <'  Another  privilege 
was^  that  of  not  being  confounded  among  the  crowd  of  subal- 
tern sidbgects ;  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  submit  them- 
selves to  die  ordinary  judges  nominated  by  the  King;  and 
that  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  property,  they  alone  should 
judge  one  another.  It  was  on  the  express  fidth  of  these  re- 
servatiotts,  that  the  Counts  of  Champagne,  cli  Brie,  of  Pro- 

*  The  privilege  of  doddieg  in  all  and  wtry  cue. 
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^retice;  the  Dukes  of  Acquitaine  and  of  Normdndy,  together 
vUh  the  Kings  of  England,  becoming  Peers  of  France,  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  King.  The  Kin^  himself 
considered  it  as  an  honour  to  be  assimilated  to  them ;  hence 
the  well  known  axiom  of  Primus  inter  Pares*  In  respect  to 
the  peerage,  when  once  conceded,  the  same  idea  has  con- 
stantly prevailed.  When  our  Kings  conferred  this  high  rank 
on  any  of  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  signal  services,  they 
filways  took  care  to  place  them  on  an  exact  eijuality  with  the 
former  peers. 

^^  Shall  it  be  foi^otten,  that  it  was  the  most  virtuous  of 
monarchs;  the  best  judge  of  the  merits,  talents,  and  qualities 
of  other  men;  he  who  was  long  a  silent  admirer  of  the  pro-> 
digies  of  our  warriors,  (which  ought  to  have  given  birth  to 
more  sage  designs,)  who  signalized  the  first  moments  of  his 
return  to  France,  by  associating  Marshal  Ney  in  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  royal  peerage,'  of  which  he  deemed  him  worthy. 
Happy  promotion !  because  by  conferring  this  honour  on 
the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
chevaliers  who  are  without  spot  and  without  reproach  I  Fatal 
promotion  I  because  a  new  commotion  having  exposed  Mar- 
shal Ney  alone,  and  without  support,  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  tempest,  it  has  finally  driven  him  from  hi$  el€!^ated  post, 
and  thus  rendered  his  fall  more  terrible. 

^^  Marshal  Ney  has  already  published  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining this  jurisdiction,  in  a  memoir,  entitled,  ^  Questions  de 
droit;'  which  is  replete  with  erudition,  and  has  for  its  sole 
4>bject,  to  prove  that  the  privilege  of  peerage  exempts  from 
every  other  jurisdiction,  than  that  'of  the  Peers  of  France, 
The  chronological  series  of  Royal  Ordonnances,  which^  during 
400  years,  (from  1S64  to  1737,)  has  consecrated  this  pri-r 
vilege,  will  be  seen  in  the  various  criminal  processes  instituted 
between  that  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  1811,  and  the 
Due  d'Aiguillon,  in  1777.  It  is  true,  that  as  Vattel  observes, 
some  vindictive  ministers,  misleading  our  Kings,  haveocca» 
sionally  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  contrary  practice;  but 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  a  variety  of 
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instanci^  it  may  be  wen,  that  the  Ptoliammt  of  Peris  has 
expressly  restored  the  hetrs,  in  consequence  of  an  incDmpeteot 
jurisdiction/' 

It  appears  that  this  military  tribunal  was  not  unanimous  on 
this  occasidn ;  two  of  the  members  being  for  asserting  their 
r%ht  to  try  the  Marshal;  while  five  were  of  a  ccmtrary  opi- 
nion. At  length,  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  following 
terms: 

^  The  Council  considering, 

*^  Imo.  That  Marshal  Ney  was  a  Peer  of  France  at  the 
epoch  when  he  committed  the  supposed  ofience; 

'^  2do.  That  a  person  accused  ought  always  to  be  tried  ao 
c(Mrding  to  the  rank  or  quality  possessed,  at  the  time  of  comr 
mitting  the  supposed  o£Pence ; 

*^  3tio*  That  the  Marshals  of  France^  under  our  Klings, 
haying  never  recc^nized  any  other  jurisdiction  than  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris ;  and  that  those  now  in  existence,  having  been 
dedaredjusticiablehetore  a  high  court; 

<<  and  4to.  That  Marshal  Ney  having  been  accused  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason ; 

<<  Notwithstanding  the  requisition  of  M2f/VrKir€uri&A>^ 
it  is  declared  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two,  that  this  tribonal 
is  incompetent  to  try  Marshal  Ney.     Signed  by 

rJouRDAN.    President 

«  Marshals  and  Peers,  J  ^asseka. 

i  augereau. 
LMortier. 

{Cazak. 
ViLLATTE,  and 
Cl^^ARED." 

Next  day,  a  royal  ordonnance  made  its  appearance,  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  and  that  body  accordingly  commenced  its  proceedings  cfti 
the  1 3th  of  November.  On  this  occasion,  the  prisoner  was  in:- 
troduced  in  the  midst  of  four  grenadiers,  who  are  said  tohave  been 
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ottcen  of  the  roy^  household.  He  was  dressed  in  ablue  milif  arj- 
babity  without  embroidery ;  but  he  wore  the  ^atilettes  apper- 
taining to'  his  rank,  and  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  donour, 
while  the  ribband  appeared  under  his  coat.  At  his  button- 
hole was  abo  the  ribband  of  St.  Louis,  without  the  cross. 
After  saluting  the  assembly,  he  sat  in  the  place  assigned  him, 
between  his  two  advocates,  Berryer  and  Dupin. 

This  celebrat^  trial  was  accompanied  by  many  circumstances 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  must  tend  not  a  little  to  en-- 
hance  the  superior  value  of  our  own  laws  and  institutions; 
M.  Seguier,  President  of  the  Imperial  Court,  during  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte,  instructed  the  advocates  of  the  accused  **  to  ex- 
hibit the  utmost  moderation  in  their  pleadings,  to  utter  nc^ing 
against  honour  or  their  conscience,  and  to  conform  themselves 
in  all  things  to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  laws." 

During  the  examination  of  the  Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  who  had 
commanded  the  army  of  Paris,  he  declared,  that  if  a  conven- 
tion had  not  been  granted,  he  would  have  given  battle  to  the 
Allies.  On  bdng  asked  in  what  sense  the  provisional  govem- 
m^it  had  acceded  to  the  12th  article,  which  expressly  precludes 
all  military  men,  &c.  from  punishment,  in.consequence  of  their 
conduct,  the  President  instantly  observed,  **  in  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  reserved  to  me,  I  do  declare,  that  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  put  f '  On  this,  Ney  arising,  exdaimed,  **  The 
text  of  the  liJth  article  is  so  complete  on  the  score  of  protecrtion, 
that  I  entirely  relied  on  it.  Biit  for  this,  I  would  have  preferred 
dying  sword  in  hand.  It  is  in  express  contradiction  to  this  ca- 
pitulation, that  I  have  been  arrested;  I  remained  in  France, 
solely  on  the  faith  of  it." 

M.  Berryer,  the  Marshal's  advocate,  was  now  interrupted, 
and  prevented  not  only  from  reading  the  text,  but  expatiating 
on  the  nature  of  the  12th  article  of  the  convention,  concluded 
at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  July,  first,  by  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  next,  by  a  decree  of  the  Chamber. 

On  this,  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  arose  once  more,  and  spoke 
as  follows :  **  I  am  accused  in  contravention  to  the  faith  of 
treaties ;  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  invoke  their  protection. 
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Like  Moreau,  I  now  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  posteritj;  and 
I  prohibit  my  defenders  from  uttering  a  single  syllable  unless 
they  are  permitted  to'  speak  freely,  and  without  restraint.'* 
Having  soon  after  been  ordered  to  retire,  the  Court  passed  sen- 
tence, by  which  the  accused  was  decreed  to  be  convicted  of 
treason,  to  be  d^raded  from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to  he 
condemned  in  all  the  expences  incident  to  the  present  triaL  Of 
161  peers,  128  voted  for  a  capital  punishipent;  seventeen  for 
exile ;  1 1  for  other  still  less  severe  inflictions ;  and  5  for  remits 
ting  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  the  royal  clemency. 

The  Marshal  was  in  bed,  and  aaleep,  when  he  was  awoke 
next  morning  by  an  officer,  who  immediately  proceed  to  read 
the  sentence*  On  hearing  the  preamble  recapitulating  all  his 
titles,  he  interrupted  the  recital,  by  saying,  <^  You  m^n  Michael 
Ney,  who  will  soon  be  a  mere  lump  of  clay."  After  tbis»  he 
heard  the  remainder  without  exhibiting  the  least  emoti<m ;  and 
he  was  actually  observed  to  eat  his  dinner  with  his  usual  traiv-^ 
quilli^. 

After  an  interview  with  the  MarecJude  and  his  four  childreii^ 
all  of  whom  are  boys,  and  the  eldest  only  twdve  years  of  age, 
he  was  advised  by  a  grenadier  to  send  for  a  confessor.  Hie 
Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  was  accordingly  brought,  and  remained  with 
him  in  private  for  some  hours. 

Next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  being  dressed  in  a  blue  frock, 
and  round  hat,  he  descended  from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem-* 
bourg  through  two  lines  of  soldiers,  and  entering  a  hackney 
coach,  with  the  priest  and  two  officers,  they  drove  through  the 
garden^  towards  the  gate  leading  to  the  Observatory.  Having 
alighted  there,  he  reftised  to  allow  a  bandage  to  h^  tkitf  before 
his  eyes,  and  advimping  boldly  towards  a  platoon  of  Veteransy 
he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand»  and  exclaimed  in  afim 
tone  of  voice,  *^  I  solemnly  protest  against  my  unjust  sentenoe, 
and  would  rather  have  died  fighting  for  my  country  in  ^e  field 
of  battle;  but  to  suffer  as  I  now  do  is  also  honourable.  Vice 
la  France  /"  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  militarj  Bien  in 
front,  he  said,  <<  Soldiers !  do  your  duty,  and  aim  at  this  spot  ;*' 
pladng  his  right  hand  at  thesametime  on  his  heart.    In  afew 
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moments  he  fell,  pierced  by  six  balls,  three  of  which  had  entered 
his  head*  The  corpse  was  then  deposited  on  a  litter,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Hospital  of  Maternity,  where  the  sisters  spent  the 
whole  night  in  prayers  around  it  Next  day  his  remains  were 
coQY^ed  to  the  burying  ground  of  Mont  Louis,  and  deposited 
tjiere. 

Thus  fell  Michael  Ney,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France,  Duke  of 
EIchingen,and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age* 
His  exploits  were  of  a  singular,  and  sometimes  of  a  romantic 
nature;  and  so  great  was  his  personal  courage,  that  he  was  aK 
ways  termed  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave."  He  is  also  allowed 
to  have  possessed  considerable  talents  for  war ;  and  to  have 
teldom  failed  in  his  plans,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  unex- 
pected circumstances.  Glory  to  him  was  the  darling  olgect  of 
his  life ;  and  to  conquer,  his  chief  happiness. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  sparing  of  human  blood,  except 
during  the  insurrection  at  Madrid,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accused  of  great  cruelty  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  allowed  that 
he  saved  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  that 
hundreds  of  the  emigrants  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
existence. 

'  Yet  this  nian,  so  bold,  so  resolute,  and  so  daring  in  the  field 
of  battle,  was  not  only  weak,  but  even  timid,  the  moment  that 
the  danger  was  over;  and  he  who  imposed  his  commands  on 
Generals  and  Princes,  is  said  to  have  frequently  yielded  in  his 
own  house  to  the  insolence  of  a  Valet  de  Outmbre. 

This  feebleness  of  character  is  eminently  displayed  in  that 
portion  of  his  life  which  produced  his  ruin;  for  he  assuredly 
left  Paris -impressed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty;  and  changed 
instantly  in  favour  of  Bonaparte^  whom  he  appears  to  havq ' 
hfted,  even  at  the  very  moment  he  was  surroimded  by  his 
emissaries. 

As  to  his  treason,  there  can  exist  no  possible  doubt ;  but  yet 
it  must  be  at  the  same  time  allowed,  that  his  trial  was  not  con- 
ducted with  that  liberality  and  &ime8s  which  are  characteristic 
of  our  laws  and  constitution ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  also,  that 
even  the  justice  of  the  sentence  depends  solely  on  the  interprcta^ 
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tioa  of  aa  article  in  a  capituktion,  which  was  not  permitted  to 
be  adduced  in  evidence  by  his  judges. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington formally  ando£Bcially  declared  against  his  pretensions; 
.and,  indeed^  so  odious  had  this  first  victim  after  the.  return  of 
jLouis  XVIII.  become,  in  consequence  of  his  treachery,  that  he 
was  perhaps  less  pitied,  and  less  bewailed,  than  any  one  who 
has  suffered  during  die  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary 
contest. 
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No.  III. 

The  Life  of  the  late  JOSEPHINE^ 

FORMEHLY  Viscountess  Beauharnois,  Ex-empress  of 

France,  &c.  &c  &c. 

1  HE  freaks  of  foitane  are  sometimes  eqaally  singular  and 
romantic.  The  consort  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been  origi-*' 
nally  a  servant  to  a  humble  and  obscure  priest  in  Livonia  ^ 
and  a  man  who  affected,  and  was  recognised  every  wher^  but 
in  England,  by  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  selected  a 
Crede,  bom  on  an  unknown  plantation  in  Martinique^  for  his 
partner  on  a  throne,  ephemeral  indeed,  but,  for  a  while^  the 
most  brilliant  and  magnificent  in  Eurof^ 

.  Mademoiselle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  the  lady  in  question, 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  French  islands  beween  the  tr^ios. 
M.  Tacher,  her  father,  had  been  settled  for  some  years  in  the 
West  Lidies ;  and  having  connected  himself  in  marriage  with 
a  respectably  lady  there,  appears  to  have  become  a  planter: 
He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  descended  from  a  noble 
Swiss  &mily,  a  branch  of  which  was  established  in  the  pro- 
vince of  2>x  Perchty  and  from  this  source,  the  personage  des- 
tined to  be  Empress  of  JPrance^  and  Queen  of  Italy,  appeara 
to  have  sprung. 

This  celebrated  female  was  indebted  for  her  acquaintance 
with  Europe^  and  her  deration  to  a  diadem,  to  a  little  female 
intrigue.  The  noble'  house  of  Beauharnois  was  extremely 
wealthy  and  respectable,  as  it  possessed  large  estates  in  the 
French- American  colonies,  while  several  of  the  individuals  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  had  attained  a  high  rank,  and  frequently  di^ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  gallantry,  in  the  naval  serviee 
of  their  country.    At  the  period  alluded  to,  this  &mily  ecmsist- 
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ed  of  two  brothers,  attached  to  each  other  by  the  warmest  tie* 
of  friendship,  from  their  earliest  infancy.  They  had  both 
served  in  the  royal  marine,  and  both  had  retired  with  the  rank 
of  Chefs  £Escadre^  (Rear- Admirals,)  and  the  order  of  St, 
Louis.  The  Marquis  de  Beauhanidis,  who  was  the  elder,  had 
two  sons  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  a  lady,  long  since 
dead.  His  brother,  the  Vicomte  de  Beauhamois,  had  obtain-' 
ed  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Mouchard,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  Farmer-General  of  the  revenues,  a  woman  endowed  by 
nature  with  superior  talents,  which  were  carefully  cultivated 
by  education ;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  at  present  a  Count 
amd  Peer  of  France,  together  with  two  daughters. 

A  double  aUis^ce  between  the  families  bad  be^i  loag 
resolved  upon ;  and  in  expectation  of  this  event,  the  inheritanee 
of  a  very  rich  plantation  at  St.  Domingo,  which  might  then 
have  been  denominated  the  France  of  the  West  Indies,  had. 
never  been  divided.  The  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  in^coose-' 
quence  of  this  arrangement,  soon  after  married  her  eoHsuiy 
the  young  Beauhamois,  who,  according  to  that  custom  then 
prevalent  in  his  native  country,  and  so  favourable  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  nobility,  had  assumed  the  appellation  of  Marquis, 
An  obstacle  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  soon  prevented 
the  other  part  of  this  family  contract  from  taking  effects 

The  Beauhamois  bad  entrusted  the  care  of  their  estates  in 
St  Domingo  to  a  common  friend  \  his  name  was  M.  Renau- 
din^  and  he  managed  every  thing  connected  with  their  situa- 
tion afr  planters,  nominally,  mihoutfee  or  rexanL  They  both 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  integrity ;  and 
the  elder  brother  actually  invited  Madame  Renaudin,  whose 
maideil  name  was  Mademoiselle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  to  Pa* 
ris,  w:here  she  for  some  time  superintended  all  his  household 
concerns. 

This  proved  to  be  tm  art^  or  as  some  would  term  her^  a 
politic  woman.  Suspecting  that  her  husband  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  and  wishing  also 
te  advance  her  own  near  relatives,  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
blending  the  interest  of  her  friend,  M.  de  Beauhamois,  with 
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thoie  of  her  own  family^  by  uniting  cne  of  her  nieces,  the 
daughter  of  her  brother,  M.  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  with  his 
uninarried  son.  She  accordingly  sent  for  ons  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  happened  to  die  soon  after  landing  at  Rochefort 

Undismayed  at  this  event,  Madame  Renaudin  demanded 
another:  the  second  proved  to  be  Josephine!  who  had  not,  at 
this  period,  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  form  and  shape, 
although  agreeable,  were  not  then  ftiUy  developed.  A  gentleman 
who  saw,  and  frequently  conversed  with  her  at  the  time  here 
alluded  to,  asserts,  that  there  was  nothing  then  remarkable 
about  her  person,  with  the  exception  of  a  tall,  fine  figure,  and 
a  foot  extreoiely  smaU.  £3ie  was,  however,  simple,  modest, 
and  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  temper. 

The  younger  Beauhamois,  known  by  the  title  of  Vieemte^ 
and  who  now  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her,  soon  hegan  to 
think  this  young  Creole  more  lovely  than  his  own  cousin  Atfd 
intended  bride.  Me  had  indeed  seen  the  latter,  but  for  a  few 
mothents,  at  the  grating  of  a  convent  where  she  was  educated ; 
and  if  he  became  suddenly  enamoured  with  the  former,  Jo- 
sephine^ on  her  part,  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  blandish- 
ments, and  handsome  person  of  her  youthftd  loven 

The  aunt,  Madame  Renaudin,  on  this  critical  occasion,  as^ 
iodated  a  Madame  Duchenau  in  her  projects,  and  that  lady 
soon  made  a  confidential  communication  to  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  that  the  future  happiness  of  his  son  solely  depended  on 
an  alliance  with  Mademoiselle  la  Pagerie.  This  reduced  the 
&ther  to  a  veiy  disagreeable  dilemma ;  for,  on  one  hand,  h^ 
was  desirous  to  gratify  &e  wishes  of  his  second  son ;  whiles  on 
the  other,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  failing  in  his  engage^ 
ments  to  his  brother,  for  Whom  he  had  always  entertained  a 
-  high  degree  of  respect.  On  mentioning  the  intended  match 
to  the  Count,  the  latter  treated  the  proposition  as  a  personal 
affiront,  —  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  himself,  which  he  never 
could  either  pardon  or  forget  Immediately  after  this,  he  in- 
sisted on  a  partition  of  the  family  estates  in  the  West  .Indies, 
while  an  interminable  law-suit  was  immediately  commenced 
that  embrofled  the  brothers  for  life. 
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The  yooilifttl  lovcn^Jbowever^  were  grstifiedy  and  Madafoi-^ 
selle  Tacher  de  la  IPagerie  became  Vioomteoie  de  BeaulMUBiKab» 
Several  children  were  the  fimits  of  this  union,  which,  duiiDg 
one  period,  however,  was  not  altogether  felicitous.  Certain 
su^Mcions  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  husband ;  the  tiibii> 
nals  were  appealed  to ;  and  a  s^Miration  was  demanded  Hieae 
at  length  decreed,  that  the  motives  were  too  feeble^  and  the 
fiicts  too  uncertain,  to  obtain  a  deoree  of  so  serious  a.nat«rr  ; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  i»» 
sume  their  former  cordiality  and  intercourse.  The  duJh  of 
his  uncle^  who  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nephew^ 
in  oirder  to  prove  how  nafi»tunal^  he  was  in  not  marrying  hia 
own  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  Marchioness  de  Bacal^ 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  fortunate  tM^commodation. 

They  now  re-appeared  at  court,  where  they  had  alwaj^ 
been  wdU  received*  Madame  de  Beauhamois,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Queai,  about  this  time  b^an  to  be  mnaii 
dered  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  royal  circle  at  Veiw 
saiUes;  and  entered  into  all  the  dissipations  of  that  periad. 
But  the  assembling  of  the  States<-Genera]^  and  the  events  tt^at 
already  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  iqpproaching  revohition» 
soon  banished  every  idea  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  from  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Kings  of  France.  Her  Migesty  often  testified  har 
fears  on  this  subject,  in  private^  to  Josephine,  little  dreaming 
that  her  frioad  should  some  day  become  hev  suooessoff;  while 
the  latter,  in  her  turn,  evinced  great  uneasiness  at  the  conduct 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  who  then 
occupied  a  seat  among  the  representatives  of  the  nation.* 

This  general  inquietude  was  soon  followed  by  a  private 
alarah     Her  own  husband,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 

*  The  Maiquii  de  BeMilivnou»  who  waa  born  at  Martiuico  in  l7S9t  «eted  ■•  »  d<* 
puty  from  the  NobUsu  of  Blo'u  tu  the  States-General.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  to  join 
die  third  estate  ;  and  it  was  be  who,  during  the  night  of  the  4di  of  August  17899  pro- 
poifd  tlie  equality  of  puniahmenta  for  ail  citizens  alike.  He  aftenmrds  presided  aa  Aw- 
iident:  and  at  length  repaired  to  the  army  of  tlie  North,  with  the  rank  of  A^jutut- 
General;  suou  after  which,  Biron,  who  then  commanded  the  troops,  made  a  Tery  fiivoD»> 
able  report  relativeto  hia  serrices  near  to  Mons. 

Id  i70S»he  wu  piodaimed  Genei al-in-Quef  of  the  aimyof  the  Rhine,  apd  in  a 
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^dd^offifi^r,  and  abrap  evinced  an  eager  desire  for  glory, 
«wa8  now  about  to  join  the  army,  in  conisequence  of  an  unex- 
pected declaration  of  war.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  his  re* 
giment,  and  soon  attained  the  rank  of  general.  But  although 
attached  to,  and  beloved  in  turn  by  Louis  XVL,  he  readily 
perceived  that  this  m<»areh  was  destined,  at  no  dbtant  period, 
to  lose  that  phantom  of  power  which  he  then  enjoyed,  together 
with  his  life^  at  one  and  the  same  moment  When  all  this  oe* 
corred,  as  had  been  foreseen,  M.  de  Beaohamois  himself  was 
denounced  as  an  aristocrat  by  his  own  soldiers,  depriyed  of  his 
commissi(m  by  superior  authority,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
trhere  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  arrest  I 

Josephine^  the  sensibiliCy  of  whose  hear(  is  well  known,  im* 
mediatdy  interposed,  and  adopted  every  possible  mode^  bodi 
through  the  medium  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  her  own  personal 
soKcitations,  to  obtam  his  liberly.  Her  husband,  cm  his  part, 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  afiectionate  attadiment,  and  w^ 
ceasing  assiduity  of  his  wife,  who  was  not  only  soon  after  de- 
nied the  pleasure  of  consoling  her  unhappy  spouse,  but  ac- 
tually deprived  of  her  own  liberty,  having  be^i  seiaed  and  con* 
fined  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  wedcs^  the  unfortunate  Vicomte  wato 
carried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  instantly 
condemned  him  to  death.  He  perished  with  great  coun^e; 
not,  however,  without  shedding  a  few  tears  at  the  fate  of  his 
vrife  and  children ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  dream  that  his 
scaffold  was  destined  to  be  the  first  step  to  that  throne  on 
which  his  widow  was  feted  to  sit ! 

On  hearing  the  fatal  news,  the  disconsdate  Josephine  swoon* 
ed  a^ay,  and  was  confined  for  a  considerable  time  to  her  bed. 
The  jailer  having  been  desired  to  call  in  medical  assistance^  he 


short  tine  aftei*,  «tts  named  Minister  at  War,  an  office  wUcfa  he  would  not  accept. 
Ho  «a0  guiOotiitcd  ob  the  ftd<l  of-  July  1 7  9S«  io  the  S4th  year  at  bis  sge.  He  addreiMd 
an  affecting  letter  on  this  occmiod  to  his  widow,  recommending  their  children  to  her 
care,  and  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  justice  shpold  be  done  to  the  memory  of  a  mm 
who  was  attached  to  ihe  Jibtrty  <#  hie  covDtty. 
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coolly  replied,  <<  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  a  jdiyriciatf ; 
her  husband  was  executed  but  last  Wednesday ;  toHttonww^ 
perhaps,  slie  herself  must  experience  a  similar  &te.'' 

At  length,  the  death  of  that  sanguinary  monster,  MaiQmi*- 
lian  Robespierre,  and  his  ferocious  associates,  restored  to  li- 
berty a  multitude  of  prisoners  whom  they  had.  destined  to  be 
their  victims.  Amongst  those  who  fortunately  escaped,  on 
this  occasicHi^  was  Madame  de  Beauhamois,  after  having  been 
served  with  a  eopy  of  her  act  of  accusation,  which  was  alwayi 
a  sure  prelude  to  condemnation  and  deaths  So  certain  was 
she  of  that  event,  that  her  fine  long  tressess  had  been  cot  ofi, 
with  a  view  of  being  transmitted  to  her  children;  this  being 
the  last  and  only  present  she  could  make  them  !  But  this 
lady  appeared  to  have  escaped  from  proscr^tion,  only  to  be 
exposed  to  new  misfortunes ;  for  all  the  fiunily  fortune  in  Eu* 
rope  had  been  seized  on,  and  the  ccxiflagrations  and  massacres 
in  St  Domingo^  had  bereaved  her  of  the  possibility  of  supply 
from  that  quarter  of  the  worlds 

On  this  occasion,  she  experienced  the  kind  assistance  of 
Madame  Tallien,  and  several  others  of  her  friends.  By  their 
means  she  was  enabled,  after  a  considerable  interval,  to  re^ 
appear  in  the  gay  parties  of  the  capital;  and  both  these  ladies 
were,  at  that  period,  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  drtdan 
caskme  which  they  then  adopted.  Thus  dressed,  th^  were 
generally  present  at  what  were  then  termed  the  Civic  Jeath^ 
the  playhouses,  and  the  directorial  circles.  They  were  the 
first  also  to  banish  and  proscribe  revolutionary  manners;  thqr 
held  in  .horror  and  detestation  aU  who  delighted  in  blood; 
and  they  seized  every  possible  opportunity  to  save  those  vio 
tuns  which  the  existing  government  wished  to  immolate  to 
their  own  security. 

Meanwhile  Barras,  now  one  of  the  directors,  becnne  greatly 
attached  to  the  handsorbe  Madame  de  Beauhamois,  and  !»- 
terested  himself  warmly  in  her  fiivour.  Through  his  influence 
and  under  the  title  of  indemnification^  she  re^obtained  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  her  late  husband.  This  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  Malmaiiony   whither  she  now  occasionally  rftired». 
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and  immediately  began  to  embellish  the  gardens  with  rare 
and  essp&adve  plants.  It  was  there  she  cultivated  her  taste 
for  botany;  there  she  occupied  her  time  in  acquiring  a  va- 
riety of  useful  knowledge;  and  it  was  chiefly  there bIso  that 
she  dedicated  her  attention  to ,  the  education  of  her  children, 
whom  she  loved  to  idolatry.  They  already  evinced  the  hap* 
piest  natural  dispositions,  and  a  fond  mother  had  only  to 
lament  that  she  was  -unable  to  procure  them  an  establishment 
worthy  of  their  name  and  merits,  when  they  should  arrive  at 
a  proper  age. 

But  singular  events,  or  rather  prodigies,  were  now  preparing 
in  fitvour  of  this  fiunily;  for  the  beautiftd  widow  soon  changed 
her  condition  by  a  marriage,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  a  young 
soldier  of  fortune^  whose  sole  income  was  derived  from  his 
half  pay  I  On  this  occasion  Bonaparte  promised  to  adopt  her 
children  and  ^eat  them  as  his  own;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
whatever  may  be  objected  to  him  on  other  occasions,  that  he 
.always  held  this  engagement  sacred  and  inviolate. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  Cieneral  repaired 
4o  Italy,  and  it  has  beai  said,  that  the  command  of  th» 
French'  army  tjliere,  was  the  dower  he  received  with  his 
(Injde.  {lis  victories  in  that  quarter  soon  excited,  as  has  been 
reported^  the  envy  of  the  Directory ;  and  had  he  perished,  as 
was  perhaps  expected,  in  Egypt,  the  family  of  Beauhamois 
.would  have  j^ossessed  no  other  resources  than  a  scanty  pro- 
vision whioh  they  received  from  the  government,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  colonial  claims* 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  the  scene  suddenly  changed ; 
but  it  has  been  asserted  by  her  firi^ds,  that  instead  of  ascend- 
ing a  throne  hersdU^  Josephine  wished  to  have  placed  the 
pourbons  on  iL  They  maintain  also,  that  from  this  moment 
she -was  seized  urith  a  kind  of  habitual  melancholy;  and  the 
•diadem  soon  after  placed  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  on  her 
head,  did  not  tend  to  console  her  amidst  h^r  bitter  afflictions ; 
M  she  always  deemed  this  act  -^^  an  ineffaceable  blot  in  the 
(jUUfe  pf  a  great  man.'* 

Ceopme  Emperor,  he  nowJavished  honours  on  her  children; 
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her  beloved  dau^ter  HortensiB,  was  united  to  his  brotber 
Louis,  and  the  crown  of  Holland  became  the  martiage  por- 
tion !  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  had  accompanied  his  &ther« 
in-law  to  Egypt,  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel,,  and  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  Imperial  &raily  ;  even  Stephania,  their 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  Senator  Beauharnois,  was.  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Princess,  and.  married  to  the  Prince  of  Baden  i 
while  the  son  of  Queen  Horteosia,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  wa;^ 
adc^ted  as  the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  deatfi 
suddenly  interposed  and  put  an  end  to  these  aspiring  hopes ! 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  on  the  contment 
by  the  French  arms,  enriched  Paris  with  the  spoils  of  captive 
naticMDs,  and  rendered  the  new  Emperor  still  more  arrogatit 
and  presumptuous.  He  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
the  greatest  potentates,  for  he  now  reigned  over  half  of  Eu- 
rope; allies,  nd^bours,  subjects,  all  obeyed  his  commands. 
England  alone  opposed  hersdUf  to  his  ambition,  counteraded 
his  designs,  defeated  his  projects,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
him! 

To  the  honour  of  female  disinterestedness,  the  Empress 
alone  remained  undazded  with  her  high  station.  She  was 
{terpetually  inculcating  to  Bonaparte  the  felly  of  fomgn  con- 
quests ;  and  the  wiser  as  well  as  nobkr  scheme  of  rendering 
France  happy,  by  encouraging  and  protecting  her  oommeree 
and  agriculture  1  To  this  lady  he  was  doubtlesB  attached ;  bat 
his  mind  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  dreams  of  amlMlieii; 
he  panted  for  an  heir,  and  wished  that  the  mother  shoidd  be 
eminendy  illustrious  in  point  of  birth,  so  that  mankiod  might 
be  inspired  with  respect,  both  for  himself  and  his  progaiy. 
Accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  pitched  on  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  resolved  on  divorcing  a  consiMt, 
whose  marriage  h^d  been  secretly  blessed  by  the  Pope;  who 
had  been  crowned  by  his  Holiness ;  who  had  been  the  wjfe  of 
N^x>leon  during  fourteen  whole  years;  and  who  could  not  be 
separated  from  him  without  a  breach  of  his  own  express  law, 
prohibiting  every  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Imperial  family ! 

No  sooner  was  this  design  resolved  upon,  than  the  necessary 
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nwtos  were  takexi  to  oany  it  into  ifuMiit  ctsecatioii.  On  De<* 
eenlber  16th,  1809,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  as- 
sembled, incIudiBg  the  Kings  of  Westphalia  and  Naples;  the 
Grand  Admiral,  Ae  Prinee  Viceroy  of  Italy,  the  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  State,  the  Wtnce  Vice-Ck>nstable^  &c.  &c. 

After  the  usual  ceremonies,  a  project  of  a  Senatus  QmsuUwn 
W«s  read,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine.  , 

This  deed  of  separation  required  by  the  Pooo  high  ooniracHfig 
portm  themselves^  and  approved  of  by  a  femily  council  at 
whidi  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Imperial  Family 
then  at  Paris,  had  assisted,  received,  on  the  same  day,  the 
assent  of  the  Senate^  after  having  been  duly  examined  by  a  spe- 
cial ccMmnission. 

Jean-Jaques-Regis  Cambaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chanoeltor 
of  the  Empire,  then  stated,  that  on  the  preceding  day  he 
had  visited  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  Michael 
Lous  Etienne  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeley,  G>unt  of  the 
Empire,  Minister  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Imperial 
Family.  On  being  introduced  to  the  Grand  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor,  he  there  found  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
wilh  Her  MiEijesty  the  Empress,  attended  by  Their  Majesties 
the  Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples,  Stci  ftc. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  then  addressed  him  in  a  speedi,  in 
wfaidhi  he  slated  as  follows :  <<  The  pditicB  of  my  monarchy, 
the  faiterests  and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  con- 
stantly guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that  after  me^  I  should 
leave  children,  inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people^  and  of 
that  throne  on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstandr 
ing  this,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of 
having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved  con- 
sort, the  Empress  Josephine.  This  circumstance  alone  induces 
me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  afiections  of  my  heart,  in  order  to 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state;  and  with  this 
view  I  now  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living  long 
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enough  to  educate  in  my*ovm  views  and  sentiments,  the  c)ul« 
dren  which  it  may  please  Providonce  to  give  me.  God  only 
knows,  how  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart ;  but 
there  is  no  sacrifice  beyond  my  courage  when  it  is  proved 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  the  wel&re  of  France." 

The  Empress-Queen  then  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  By  the  per- 
mission of  our  dear  and  august  consort,  I  ought  to  declare, 
that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  children,  which  may 
fulfil  the  objects  of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I 
am  pleased  to  afford  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and 
devotion  which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all 
from  his  bounty;  it  was  his  hand  which  crov^ed  me,  and 
seated  me  on  a  throne,  and  I  have  received  nothing  but 
proofs  of  affection  and  love  from  the  French  people, 

<<  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  consenting  to  the  dis- 
solution of  a  marriage,  which  heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  welfare  of  France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  happiness  of 
being  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man, 
evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to  efiace  the  evils  of  a 
terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-esti^llsh  the  altar,  the  throve, 
and  social  order. 

**  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree 
change  the  sentiments  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever  find 
in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much  this  act,  demanded 
by  policy,  and  by  interests  of  a  high  nature  has  aflected  my 
heart :  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  fer 
the  good  of  the  country." 

The  instrument  for  dissolving  the  marriage  was  dien  signed, 
by  the  following  personages : 

Napoleon,  Julie, 

Josephine  Hortense, 

Madame,  (the  mother  of  Bonaparte)  Catherine, 
Louis,  Pauline, 

Jerome  Napoleon,  Caroline^ 

Joachim  Napoleon, 
£ugene  Napoleon, 
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The  act  was  conntenigned  by  Cambaoeres,  Prince-Arch- 
Chancdlor,  and  Count  Regnank  de  St.  Jean  d'Angdey. 

Josqphine  now  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  the  Thoilleriesy 
and  retired  once  more  to  Mahnaison,  where  she  was  visited  dtily 
by  Bonaparte  until  the  period  of  his  nuptials.  But  after  his  union 
with  the  Arch*Duchess  Maria-Louisa,  he  ddivered  himsdtf 
OYOT  to  the  silly  impulses  of  a  puerile  vanity.  Hdis  ^as 
augmented  not  a  little  on  the  birth  of  the  young  Napoleon, 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  was  united  with  that 
of  Maria  Theresa;  while  the  twice-widowed  Creole^  recollected 
with  a  heavy  heart,  the  prediction  that  had  been  made  to  her 
m  the  island  of  Martinique,  '<  that  she  should  be  for  a  time  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  but  die  soon  after,  despoiled  of 
all  her  grandeur  V* 

She  now  lived  at  her  beautiful  seat  near  St.  Qermaine^ 
surrounded  by  those  friends  whom  she  had  preserved,  amidst 
all  the  grandeur  and  seductions  incident  to  her  recent  d^ 
vation.  As  her  income  was  large^  the  rarest  plants  and 
flowers  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  while 
birds  of  the  finest  plumage  and  choicest  song,  were  selected 
for  her  aviaries.  Her  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  and  by  an  Englishman ;  and  while  the  author  of  this 
article  wandered  along  a  murmuring-  brook,  that  winded 
throuf^  her  meadows,  he  beheld  some  fine  aquatic  birds 
i^rting  in  the  stream,  and  took  delist  in  contemplating  the 
large  eider  ducks  of  Hudson's  river,  mingled  with  the  black 
^ans  of  Botany  Bay,  now  brought  together  fit>m  the  most 
distant  r^ons  of  the  earth.  Her  green-houses  and  conser- 
vatories were  filled  with  the  most  costly  shrubs,  and  he  saw 
trees  growing  in  the  open  air,  which  in  England  we  usually 
eonfine  to  our  hot-houses. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  attractions  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  the  Ex-Empress  was  a  prey  to  grief  and  me- 
lancholy. To  change  the  scenes  she  determined  soon  after 
the  second  marriage  of  her  husband,  to  take  a  joume)r  to 
Navarre,  where  she  possessed  a  noble  mansion,  that  had 
been  presented  by  Napoleon  on  their  separation.  r-As  it  rwas 
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out  of  rq>air,  he  immediately  advanced  her  a  million  of  franco 
to  cover  all  expenoes.  This  sum,  in  addition  to  three  millions 
of  revenue,  enabled  her  to  perform  a  thousand  generona 
actions. 

She  was  now  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle  of  distii^ish* 
ed  fiemales,  all  of  whom  either  were  or  became  attached  to  her. 
She  still  preserved  the  rank  of  Empress;  her  daughter,  who 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  her  adopted 
&ther,  always  returned  with  rapture  to  rejoin  her  mother  at 
Malmaison;  and  the  el^ant  assemblages  of  both  sexes,  which 
regularly  met  there,  were  prderred  even  by  the  Parisians  them- 
sdves,  to  those  of  the  Thuilleries.  On  this  being  mentioned 
to  Josephine^  she  rq>lied  as  follows :  ^^  Having  passed  all  my 
life  here,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  those  who  compose .  the  pre» 
sent  court,  I  am  of  course  enabled  to'  converse  on  more  subjects, 
and  with  greater  facility  than  a  foreign  Princess  but  in^M»r- 
fectly  acquainted  with  our  customs  and  language.  Yet,  instead 
of  complaining  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  every  one  ought  to 
endeavour  to  render  France  dear  to  an  Empress,  who  has  left 
her  native  country  in  order  to  take  up  her  abode  among  stra^ 
gers!" 

It  was  thus  that  the  amiable  Josephine,  instead  of  entartain- 
ing  any  resentment  against  her.  rival,  wished  to  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  her  happiness.  She  was  also  generous 
enough  to  participate  most  sincerely  in  the  joy  experienced  by 
Bonaparte,  when  her  Imperial  Majesty  produced  him  a  son; 
she  requested  to  see  the  child,  and  always  testified  the  most 
lively  interest  in  his  fate.  These  were  the  last  happy  days  of  a 
distinguished  female,  who  seamed  to  resemble  a  luminal^,  which 
after  shining  meteor-like,  for  a  while,  is  extinguished  all  of  a 
sudden. 

The  mad  and  ill-concerted  expedition  to  Moscow,  which  oc^ 
curred  soon  after,  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  person,  the  conver* 
sation,  and  tlie  health  of  the  Ex-Empress.  In  addition  to  the 
inquietude  experienced  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  been  once 
her  husband,  she  was  impressed  with  the  still  more  ^deadly  fear 
of  losing  an  only  son.    The  fate  of  Prince  Eugen  vcxmmioBly 
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milled  tlie  Viceroy  of  Italy;  remained  for  aeveral  days  nnknowB. 
He^  who  ao  well  merited  die  confidence  of  his  iather-in-law,  wai 
employed  in  Te^asaembling  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  finest  araniea 
that  Europe  had  ever  witnessed. 

Hie  year  subsequent  to  this  disaster  was  not  more  fortonatei 
Napoleon,  justly  abandoned  by  Victory,  the  AtvcHirs  of  whdm 
he  did  not  sufiidently  appreciate,  returned  from  Germany  to 
demand  supplies  of  men  and  money,  on  the  part  of  Chose  who 
were  still  his  subjects.  They  refused  both ;  and  the  Allies  im* 
mediately  invaded  France. 

Josephine  appeared  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  these  events ; 
'but  her  heart,  which  was  replete  with  sensibility,  experienced 
the  most  bitter  anguish.  She  now  once  liiore  recollected  her 
fiital  horoscope;  and  thought  that  the  predictions  uttered  in  the 
West  Indies  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  respect  to 
herself  and  her  children. 

Louis  XVIII.  although  then  surrounded  by  the  UUra^Bqy' 
aUstSj  who  were  panting  for  vengeance^  took  no  steps  eithey 
against  this  exalted  female^  or  her  family.  The  foreign 
Sovereigns  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  woman^ 
who  had  been  recognized  for  several  years,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Empresses  in  Europe;  they  visited  frequently,  dined 
with,  and  testified  their  r^ard,  by  the  most  delicate  at* 
tendons. 

Josephine,  thus  escaped  from  the  horrors  experienced  by  so 
many  persons  who  had  formerly  constituted  part  of  her  bril** 
liant  court,  now  seemed  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  and  happiness, 
after  the  stormy  period  of  so  many  revolutions  in  her  fortune^ 
and  a£hirs;  But  appearances  were  delusive*  Her  mind  had 
been  too  much  agitated  to  resume  its  balance;  and  her  body 
soon  sympathised  but  too  truly  and  too  forcibly  with  her  mind. 
She  was  accordingly  seized  with  a  mortal  malady,  which  ex- 
cited the  regret  and  compassion  of  all  parties,  classes  and  de»» 
criptions  of  people.  The  most  illustrious  personages  testi- 
fied a  lively  interest  in  her  fate.  The  miserable  and^unfortu* 
nate  whom  she  had  succoured  and  assisted,  were  drowned  iii 
tears;  while  h^  chi}^n  implored  Heaven  to  restore  a  kind» 
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tender,  and  aflfectioiuite  motlier  to  them  I  Their  p^ajers  were 
■tiered  in  ^ain :  with  the  glory  of  Napdeon  was  eztii^iiifliiecl 
tile  life  of  that  exalted  female,  whom^  milled  by  the  worldnga 
of  vanity  and  ambition,  he  had  been  bate  andimpolitickenoii^ 
toiqfmdiatef 
The  Ex-I^preM  Jbaephine  eeaaed  to  eziat  in  1814. 
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Life  op  THOMAS  JOHNES,  EsguiRE  of  Hafo», 
M.A.F.L.& 

LORD  LIEUTENANT)  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM9  AND  M.  ¥.  FOE  THE 
COUNTY  OF  CARDIGAN  ;  LATE  COLONEL  OF  THE  CAERMARTHBN- 
SHIRE  MILITIA9  &C.  &C. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  article  has  been  for  many  years  well  known 
to  the  world,  and  that  too,  in  a  variety  of  public  capacities; 
as  a  senator,  a  planter,  an  agriculturist,  an  ornamental-gar- 
dener, and  a  man  of  letters.  The  Johnes',  (usually  pronounced 
Johns',)  are  of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  principality.  Hie 
&ther  of  this  gentleman,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  hare  led 
a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  entered  into  all  the  expensive  follies 
of  his  day.  According  to  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
a  contemporary,  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Rigby,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  ahd 
Mr.  Fox,    afterwards  Lord  Holland,    together   with    Mr. 
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Uoyd  of  PeCerwell,  for  wedcs  together,  at  his  hoq>itable  lest 
of  Llanvair,  in  Cardiganshire.  They  played  during  the  evjgii- 
ings  for  large  sums,  and  Messrs.  Fosiand  Bigby  nsnally  piored 
fortunate;  <<  thus  the  cotfn/ry^^n^&m^  were  cut  up."  However, 
both  Mn  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Johnes  afterwards  married  heiresses, 
and  recovered.  The  latter,  during  some  years,  represented 
the  county  of  Radnor,  in  Parliament ;  having  been  brought 
in,  in  consequence  of  hb  connexion  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Lord  l^ateman,  who  then  possessed  great  proper^  and  m^ 
fluence  there.  By  his  union  with  Miss  Knight,  a  lady  who 
brought  a  large  fortune  into  the  family  •,  he  greatly  added  to 
his  paternal  estates;  and,  as  to  his  descent,  proidded  the  an- 
nexed genealogical  table,  which  was  drawn  up  for,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  eldest  son,  be  correct,  it  must  be  acknowledged* 
even  by  Ae  inhabitants  of  North  Wales^  to  be  ancient  indeed  ! 

PsniGREE  of  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  of  Hafod  YchcU 
ryd,  M.  P.  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  for 
the  Coimty  of  Cardigan,  &c-&c.  &c. 

AED  MAWR,  "  ^ 

R|)rince  among  the  first  colony  of  the  Britons. 

PRYDAIN, 

.Se  first  consolidated  the  states  of  Briton  (or  Britain),  divided  into 

Loegyr,  Alban,  and  Cymru. 

I 
DYVNVARTH  HEN. 

I 
DYVNWAL  MOELMUD, 

He  lived  about  400  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  combine 
the  laws,  customs,  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Britons  into  a  regular 
code.  I 


*  Hie  fbllo«ring  Is  the  tubstance  of  a  note  now  be&ie  me  .  —  **  Min  Knight  broa^ht 
^th  her  aibrtune  of  70,006^;  and  by  the  blunder  of  a  Welch  ationej,  who  did  BOt 
know  the  difference  between  *<  heira-male  and  bsue-male,"  the  cecnte  of  Hafod,  fbr> 
Mcrlj  appertaining  to  the  HerberU»  devolved  on  the  Johnes'  inatead  of  the  Uoyds*.  Tlw 
&tber  bought  the  veiy  ancient  estate  of  Croft  Gaade  with  part  of  hk  wife's  dower. 
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I 
BELL 

I 
QWROANT  VARVDRWCH. 

I 
CUHELYN. 

I 
SITSYLLT. 

I 
DAN. 

I 
MORUDB. 

1 
ELYDNOG. 

I 
CERAINT. 

CADELL. 

I 
COEL. 

t 
POR. 

I 
CERAINT. 

I 
ANDRTN. 

I 
URIBN. 

I 
ITHEL. 

I 
CLYDOO. 

I 
CLYDNO. 


OORWYST. 

I 
MBIRION. 

I 
BI^IDDYD. 

I 
CAFO. 

I 
OWAIN. 

I 
SITSYU/r. 

I 

M  M  4> 
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ARTHVAEL. 

I 
EIDAL. 

I 
RHODAWR. 

I 
RHYDDERCH. 

f 
SAWL  BENISEL. 

I 
FOR. 

CAI. 

I 

MANOOAN. 

I 
BELI  MAWR. 

LLin>D. 

AVLBCH. 

AVALLBCH. 

SNBDOLA0. 


£NN< 


OS. 

EINyDD. 

I 
EURDEYRN. 

I 
BIDDIGANT. 

I 
RHYDBTRN. 

I 
RHUDDVEDSL. 

I 
GRAOD. 

I 
EURBBN. 

I 
TUDBWTLL. 

1 
DEHEUVRAIMT. 

I 
1E6VAN. 

COBL  GODEBOG.  Tnoalp 
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I 

CENEU. 

I 
GWRWST  LEDLWM. 

I 
MEIRCHION  6UL. 

I 
CYNVARCH, 


I 
URIENREOED, 

A  dittinguished  chieftain  of  tlie 

northern  Briton*,  lived  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

•--Hi*  arm*  were  argent,  a 

chevron  fable,  between  three 

raven*  proper. 


^1 

UARYt 

Daughter    and   aole  heirett'of 

Gwtlat,  Duke  of  CornwalL 


I 

OWEN. 


I 
PASCON. 


hLSWt  or  LEO.  . 

I 
LLWYD. 

I 
TANGWBLL. 

I 
TRAHAEM. 

I 
PASGEN. 

I 
RERTD. 

I 

HOODLIW. 

I 
ALLAFF  UWYD. 

I 
LLEWELYN. 

I 
BELLYN. 

I 
MARCHWTTHAN, 

one  of  the  fifteen  tribes. 


LLAMINOD  ANGELL  MORE, 

ao  called  bam  his  fair  countenance. 

I 


LLUARCH. 

I 
RHYNE. 

I 
TYTSTLLT. 

I 
GURWARED. 

I 
KYNCAYTHER. 

I 
LLWARCH. 

I 
EINION. 

I 
GRANO. 

I 
RHYS,  &c. 
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<<  Thomas  Johnes  *,  Esq.  was  bom  ac  Ludlow,  in  Shn^ 
shire,  on  the  20th  -of  August,  1748,  (O.  S.);  his  fiither,w«A 
it  gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  and  monb^  of 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Radnor* 

<<  After  having  been  taught  to  read  English  at  a  respectable 
preparatory  seminary  in  his  native  town,  Mr.  Johnes  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Shrewsbury.  During  the  course  of  his  education  at  the  latter 
place,  he  was  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  house  of  Mr*  John- 
son, the  fourth,  or  under-master,  whose  kind  attention  to  his 
health  and  improvement  he  ever  remembered  with  gratitude. 

^^  Having  remained  at  Shrewsbury  school  for  four  years, 
he  was  removed  in  1760  to  Eton  college,  which  was  at  that 
time  superintended  by  Dr.  Barnard,  who  united  in  his  charac- 
ter the  accomplishments  of  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar 
with  the  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Some  time  after  Mn 
Johnes's  admission,  however.  Dr.  Barnard  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Foster,  the  learned  author  of  the  <  Essay  on  Acc^it  and 
Quantity.'  Mr.  Johnes's  tutor  at  Eton  was  Dr,  Roberts,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  provostship. 

<*  There  Mr.  Johnes  continued  seven  years ;  in  the  course  {rf* 
which  time,  he  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  classics.  He  also  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  traces  of  his  early  studies  wera 
deeply  impressed  on  his  mind;  for  though  he  had  not,  in  hts~ 
maturer  years,  paid  any  systematic  attention  to  classical  litera- 
ture, yet,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  in  occasioxial  conver- 
sations, he  evinced  a  minute  recollection  of  the  standard  writers 
of  Grreece  and  Rome. 

<<  In  1767,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  During  the 
short  period  of  his  continuance  in  the  Scotch  metropolis,  he 
resided  in  thq  house  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  tx>  whose  care  he  was 
specially  committed.    The  summer  vacation,  which  occurred 


*  The  portion  of  this  memoii  interted  between  the  inverted  reminee,  wet  dmm  up 
end  trentmitted  by  A.moit  leepectable  geDtUnuD,  to  wtiom  the  kte  Mr.  Johnet  wu  well 
knoirn.  /'^  T 
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after  lis  entrance  into  the  nnirereity,  he  spent  in  a  very  in- 
teresting excursion  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Drysdale  and  the  celebrated  Wik 
liam  Adam,  who  at  present  so  ably  fills  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  new  jury  court  in  Scotland. 

^  Mr.'Johnes  left  Edinburgh  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1768>  and  immediately  commenced  his  tour  on  the  continent* 
In  the  choice  of  a  travelling  companion  for  Ms  son,  .the  elder 
Mr.  Johnes  was  truly  fortunate.  He  committed  him  to  the  con* 
duct  of  Robert  Liston,  Esq.  who  has  since  so  honourably  dii- 
tinguished  himself  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled 
many  diplomatic  missions;  and  was  lately,  at  an  advanced  age, 
actively  employed  in  executing  the  arduous  duties  of  British 
Minister  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
able  and  honourable  guide^  Mr.  Johnes  proceeded  through 
great  part  of  France.  He  also  visited  Spain,  and  passed 
leisurely  through  the  usual  routine  of  Italy.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Strasburgh^  turned  off  through  Alsace  and  Loraine 
to  the  French  capital,  where  he  fixed  his  residaice  for  several 
months. 

<^  The  society  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  extremely  brilliant. 
Its  tone,  its  manners,  and  sentiments,  have  of  late  been  wdl 
and  fidthfoUy  pourtrayed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  the 
Letters  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  and  above  all,  in  the  volu^ 
minous  and  entertaining  correspondence  of  Baron  Grimnu 
By  these  arbiters  of  taste  and  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Johnes 
on  his  arrival  at  the  French  metropolis,  was  received -on  a 
footing  of  intimacy.  This  introduction  of  course  led  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  beaux  esprits^  and  the  espritsforts^  both 
male  and  female,  who  at  this  time  both  puzzled  the  civilized 
world  by  their  sophistry,  and  dazzled  it  by  the  corruscations 
of  their  wit. 

*<  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  to  a  young  man  of  an  arjdent 
temperament,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pense, ^ch  an  association  was  extremely  perilous.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  it  led  Mr.  Johnes  into  occasional  acts  of 
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indketedon*  But  to  his  lionour  be  it  recorded^  that  dioogb 
the  gaieties  into  which  he  was  now  plunged  betrayed  him  into 
errors,  they  did  not  corrupt  his  principles.  He  never  per- 
v^ted  his  understanding  to  vindicate  the  importunities  of  the 
passions,  or  abused  his  reason  in  the  justification  of  what  was 
wrong. 

**  Returning  from  the  continent  in  the  year  l??!,  fomished 
with  those  accomplishments  usually  acquired  by  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  course  of  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Johnes 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  society  of  the  first  circles  of 
the  English  metropolis,  and  in  the  rural  amusements  suited 
to  his  age.  In  the  year  1774,  however,  tired  of  a  desultory 
life  of  pleasure,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  more 
worthy  and  more  important  objects;  and  aq>iring  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy^ 
'he  ofiered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Smith,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  was  returned  by  the 
oflBcer  who  presided  at  the  election ;  but  the  latter  was  ousted 
by  petition,  and  his  more  fortunate  rival  seated  in  his  place. 

^*  In  1778  Mn  Johnes  married  Maria  Burgh,  of  Monmouth^ 
the  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Heniy  Buigh. 
In  the  same  year  he  Mras  appointed  C!olonel  of  the  Caennar- 
thenshire  militia. 

<<  In  1 780  he  lost  his  fiither,  and  in  deference  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  though  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  and  offered  himself  a 
candidate  fi>r  the  county  of  Radnor,  which  the  former  had 
represented  during  several  parliaments.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  second  electioneering  contest  He  was  opposed  by  . 
Walter  Williams,  Esq.  of  Macsclougfa,  but  after  an  arduous 
struggle  was  returned  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

'*  The  parliamentary  politics  of  Mr;  Johnes  were  at  this  tim^ 
decidedly  ministerial.  To  Lord  North,  who  was  then  prime 
mifliister^  he  was  attached  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendshij^ 
as  wdl  as  by  their  agreement  in- political  views.  Like  die 
celdtmted  OS)boi^  he  <  gave  many  a  silent,  but  sincere  rote 
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in  fitycmr  of  the-  Americaa  war/  Like  Gibbon  too^  he  had 
his  reward.  In  the  year  1781,  he  was  i^pointed  Hb  Slap- 
jcst/s  Auditor  for  the  Principality  of  Wales.  This  officey 
fdiich  was  in  &ct  a  well  paid  rinecure*,  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  proscribed  by  a  bill  of  reform :  but  by  a  kind  con* 
aideration,  usual  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  instance  enforced 
by  the  powerfid  interference  of  Mr.  Johnes's  intimate  frieiid 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  its  aboliti<m  was  deferred  till  the 
demise  of  the  existing  incumbent 

^<  Soon  after  her  marriage,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Johnes  began 
visibly  to  decline;  and  in  the  year  1782,  after  a  long  and 
painftil  illness,  she  died  at  Bath,  leaving  no  issue.  Before  the 
expiration  of  that  year  Mr.  Johnes  became  united  to  Miss  Jane 
Johnes,  his  first  cousin.  The  only  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was  Mariamn^  Johnes,  who  was  bom  June  30th  1784. 

^*  In  the  year  1783  his  firiend,  and  ci-devant  travelling  com* 
^  panion  Mr.  Liston,  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  invited  Mr.  Johnes  to  accompany  him,  in  quality  of 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  This  invitation  Mr.  Johnes  ac- 
cepted, and  repaired  to  the  continent  with  Mr.  Liston  in  the 
month  of  June.  But  before  he  reached  the  Spanisb^metropolis, 
he  became  anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  near  prospect  of  the 
trouble  and  responsibilhy  of  the  office  which  he  had  under- 
taken. Under  these  impressions,  he  resigned  his  new  situar 
tion  before  he  had  entered  upon  its  functions,  and  retnmed 
to  Paris,  through  which  city  he  had  passed  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  and  where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  ol  its  gay  and 
polished  society  until  the  month  of  September. 

**  From  this  period  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Johnes  until  the  year  1795,  when 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  which  he  continued,  without  opposition^ 
to  represent  until  his  death. 

^  To  the  freeholders  of  Caitliganshire  Mr.  Johnes  was  recom* 


•  I  learn  from  t  gentUmui  belonging  to  the  tnuvixy,  that  it  piodaced  a  net  rereime 
of  thoai  1000(.  per  tinnim.  r"r-ir-in]o 
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mended  not  merely  by  the  oonsider8ti<m  cf  the  extensive  esUtes 
which  he  possessed  in  their  county,  bnt  also  by  his  ze&t  far  dnr 
improvement  of  a*  most  romantic  part  of  that  wild  and 
picturesque  district  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  visited 
his  estates  at  Hafod,  and  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
beauties  of  that  enchanting  spot  Through  a  vale,  at  its 
entrance  najrow  and  craggy,  but  gradually  widening  in  extent, 
until  the  prospect  is  closed  by  distant  hills,  the  Istwith  roUs 
its  waters,  now  urging  their  way  in  foam  through  fragments 
e(  broken  rocks,  now  precipitated  down  cascades,  and  now 
gently  flowing  in  an  expanded  channel.  The  adjacent  heights 
rise  in  every  form  of  varied  beauty,  and  enclose  spots  of  fertile 
ground,  well  calculated  to  form  amidst  '<  a  desert  wild"  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  On  one  of  these  the  taste  of  former  pio^ 
prietors  had  fixed  a  mansion.  This  was,  however,  mean  in  its 
appearance,  and  inconvenient  in  its  structure;  Mr.  Jofanes 
therefore  determined  to  substitute  for  it  an  edifice  more  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  of  its  situation.  He  accordingly  erected,  at 
an  immense  expence,  a  large  and  handsome  chateau  in  the 
modem  Ciothic  style^  the  interior  of  which  he  deoMrated  widi 
splendid  furniture  and  costly  specimens  of  anciait  and  modem 
art  His  library,  a  spacious  octagonal  building,  he  filled  with 
x:are  and  curious  volumes,  including  a  noble  collection  of  books 
on  natural  history,  and  manuscripts  in  the  Welch,  French,  and 
Latin  languages.  Adjoining  to  the  library  he  erected  a  con* 
servatoiy  160  feet  in  length,  which  he  furnished  with  a  Hdi 
variety  of  plants.  But,  elegant  and  gorgeous  as  was  the  inte^ 
rior  arrangement  of  the  mansion,  the  principal  charm  of  Hafbd 
consisted  in  the  natural  beauties  of  its  site :  and  in  availing 
himself  of  these,  in  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds,  Mr.  Johnes 
evinced  the  most  consummate  taste.  He  strictly  followed  n»* 
ture.  No  incongruous  ornaments  — *  no  studied  surprises  —  no 
firivolity  of  decoration,  broke  in  upon  the  harmony  of  liie 
scene.  The  bleakness  of  the  hills,  indeed,  he  obviated  by 
means  of  trees,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  he 
planted  no  less  than  22,065,000.    As  these  grew  up,  they  added 
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to  the  beauty  of  the  varying  prospect,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  rich  and  interesting  by  the  contrast  which  it  pre* 
seated  to  the  lengthened  sterility  with  which  it  was  sur* 
rounded* 

*^  For  some  time  during  the  American  war,  whikt  this 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  French,  the  Caer* 
marthenshire  militia  were  embodied,  and  encamped  at  Maker 
Heights,  near  Plymouth,  whence  they  were  marched  .to  do 
garrison  duty  at  Bristol  and  other  places.  On  these  occa- 
sions Colonel  Johnes  evinced  a  niost  laudable  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  constantly  attended  his  regiment,  and 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  strictness  and  liberality,  whilst  he 
brought  his  men  into  a  state  of  exemplary  discipline,  he  was 
regarded  by  them  with  sentiments  of  the  most  devoted  afieo- 
tion.  He  was,  indeed,  proud  of  his  soldiers;  and  in  pro- 
curing for  them  handsome  equipments,  and  various  comforts, 
not  inconsistent  with  t^e  good  of  the  service,  he  had  ex- 
pended ccmsiderable  sums  from  his  private  fortune.  But  in  the 
year  1798  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  resign  Ms  C!o« 
lond's  commission.  His  daughter  — his  only  child— *die 
object  of  his  fond  solicitude,  had,  from  her  earliest  years 
evinced  an  extreme  delicacy  of  constitution ;  and  she  was  now 
attacked  by  a  lingering  illnes,  which,  tiireatening  her  li^ 
required  on  the  part  of  her  parents  the  most  assiduous  care. 
Thus  circumstanced,  Mr.  Johnes  deemed  it  inconsistent  with 
propriety,  in  time  of  war,  to  hold  a  station  in  the  military 
service,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  fulfil.  He 
therefore  respectfully  tendered  his  resignation.  On  this  occar 
sion.  His  Majesty  evinced  a  most  liberal  spirit  and  a  most 
feehng  heart.  In  a  personal  conference  with  which  he  ho- 
noured  Mr.  Johnes,  he  informed  him  that  he  was  apprised  of 
ttie  circumstances  ^iriiich  induced  him  to  think  of  resigning  his 
military  command,  which  circumstances  he  most  sincerely 
lamented  —  expressed  his  hopes  that  Miss  Johnes's  health 
might,  by  care  and  attention,  be  reestablished — was  graci- 
ouslypleased  to  say,  that,  during  the  interval  whilst  this  €U|e 
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and  ftttention  would  neooMarily  engross  her  parents'  thoughto^ 
Mr.  Johnes  should  be  indulged  with  unlimited  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  military  duties  —  requested  him  to  reconsider 
the  matter^  in  reference,  not  only  to  His  Majesty's  service^ 
but  also  to  his  own  interest  When  at  length  Mr.  Johnes 
intimated  his  final  wish  to  retire,  he  accepted  his  resigna* 
tion  with  the  most  handsome  assurances  of  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  his  past  services,  and  of  his  wishes 
fer  his  future  wel&re. 

^<I£sMijesty'shopesof  Miss  Johnes's  recovery  happilyproved 
not  too  sanguine.  By  the  skill  of  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  aided 
by  the  tender  assiduities  t)f  her  dearest  relatives,  her  health  be- 
gan to  amend,  and  was  by  degrees  confirmed  beyond  what 
oould  at  one  time  have  been  expected  by  the  most  ardent  ima- 
ginations of  her  friends. 

^  But  other  cares  now  pressed  on  Mr.  Johnes's  mind.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  had  he  been  a  strict  economist,  or  what  in  the 
common  phrase  af  the  world  is  called  a  good  manager.  His 
fortune  had  indeed  been  originally  an  ample  one ;  but  the 
gaieties  of  youth,  contested  elections,  his  liberality  to  his  regi- 
ment, the  building  of  Hafod,  the  purchase  of  rare  and  costly 
books,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  agricultural  improvements,  a  large 
domestic  establishment,  and  though  last,  not  Jeast,  the  impro- 
^  vidence  and  faithlessness  of  agents,  had  much  embarrassed  his 
affidrs.  In  these  circumstances  many  of  his  friends  advised  him 
to  retire  to  the  continent  to  retrench ;  but,  with  a  true  magna- 
nimity, he  determined  to  retrench  at  home.  He  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  making  painful  sacrifices  to  pay  off  incum* 
brances.  He  dismissed  a  long  train  of  domestics,  and  reduced 
his  establishm^it  to  the«  lowest  point  consistent  with  simple 
comfort.  A  most  agreeable  consequence  proceeding  from  his 
new  plan  of  life  was,  the  fixing  of  his  residence  almost  esclu* 
sively  at  Hafod.  In  this  retired  spot,  where  all  the  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  were  furnished  firom  his  own  domain,  he 
wiu  enabled  to  live  even  in  elegant  hospitality,  at  a  rate  al- 
iaost  incredibly  moderate.  Nor  did  he  here  want  scope  for  his 
mental  and  bodily  activity.    The  improvement  of  his  inrounds, 
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und  the  supmntendence  of  his  farms  occupied  a  considerable 
poition  of  his  morning  hours.  He  watched  with  kind  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the  peasantry  in 
hid  neighbourhood.  For  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  he  compiled 
and  printed  a  book  of  useful  instruction  in  the  various  processes 
of  agriculture,  entitled  "  A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to 
his  Tenants."  He  provided  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
die  support  of  the  aged.  He  instituted  among  his  labourers  a 
benefit  society,  which  he  bad  the  happiness  to  see  flourish  under 
his  auspices. 

*^  In  these  acts  of  beneficence,  he  was  heartily  and  ably  second- 
ed  by  Mrs.  Johnes,  who  soon  became  the  "  Lady  Bountiful"  of 
the  neighbourhood,  administering  medicine  to  the  sick,  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted,  and  good  advice  to  all.  It  will  easily  be 
believed,  that  conduct  such  as  this  obtained  for  the  family  the 
respect  and  love  of  the  whole  vicinage.  They  who  form  their 
notions  of  life  and  manners  merely  fi-om  the  habits  of  manu« 
facturing  and  thickly-peopled  districts,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  subsists  between  a  popu« 
lar  country  gentleman,  and  his  less  opulent  neighbours.  Tlie 
mutual  reciprocation  of  kindness  and  respectful  attention^ 
which  graces .  this  intercourse,  was  strikingly  exemplified  at 
Hafod. 

"  In  his  attention  to  religious  duties,  Mr.  Johnes  was  punc- 
tual and  strict.  When  the  weather  permitted,  he  regularly  at- 
tended at  the  service  of  the  parish  church,  where  it  was  truly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  cheerful  looks  and  respectful  familiar 
rity  with  which  he  was  received 'by  the  yeomanry  and  working 
people,  principally  labourers  in  husbandry,  of  which  the  con- 
gregation was  almost  entirely  composed.  When  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season  precluded  his  attendance,  he  read  the 
Liturgy,  and  a  sermon  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
English  divines,  to  his  family  and  domestics. 

"  In  addition  to  the  avocations  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Johnes  daily  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  who,  as  her 
health  became  confirmed,  gave  indications  of  mental  powers  of  no 
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commoii  order,  ^d  whose  rapid  uBpnrremettt  in  lamcmltAge, 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  accomplishments  suited  to  her 
se2c,  amply  repaid  all  the  anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  her 
behalf.  His  library  also  afibrded  him  ample  means  of  amuse* 
ment,  of  which  his  relish  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  to  the 
Utmost. 

<<  These  pursuits,  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  and  of  the 
occasional  visitors  who,  among  the  crowd  of  tourists  attracted 
by  the  beauties  of  Hafod,  were  either  personally  known  to  Mr, 
Johnes,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  caused  the  summer  and  autunmal  months  to 
pass  rapidly  away.     But  the  dreary  evenings  of  wint^  were 
sometimes  tedious  by  their  uniformity*     This  circumstance  did 
not,  however,  tempt  Mr.  Johnes  to  deviate  fix>m  his  plan  of 
prudent  seclusion.     He  acted  much  more  wisely  in  seddng^ 
within  his  own  resources,  for  some  plan  of  active  and  stated 
exertion  which  might  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  profitably  fill 
up  his  time.     With  this  view,  he  determined  to  devote  many 
of  his  leisure  hours*  to  literary  labour.    The  first  fruits  of  his 
lucubrations  consisted  in  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  from  the  French  of  Mons.  de  la 
Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  which  he  published  in  the  year  1801. 
He  next  undertook  a  new  version  of  the  voluminous  Chronicles 
of  Froissart      Upon  this  Herculean  task,  he  entered  with 
spirit,  and  followed  up  his  design  with  astcmishing  industry  and 
perseverance.     So  far  was  he  firom  shrinking  fix)m  the  toil  of 
literary  exerticm,  that  when  his  manuscripts  had  accumulated 
to  a  sufficient  bulk,  he  established  a  printii^  office  in  a  cottage 
situated  in  his  pleasure  grounds ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
occupations,  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.     Under  his  own  inspection,  his  work  proceeded  nq[>idly, 
and  m  the  year  1808,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  magnificat  quarto.    As  a  manorial  of  their  long- 
continued  fiiendship,  he  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  England.    In  the  ensuing  year,  he  publish- 
ed two  other  volumes;  and  in  1805,  the  serin  was^desed  by 
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^  Mr.  Johne&'s  version  of  De  la  Cume  de  St.  Pahye's  Life  of 
Froissart  had  been  executed  hastily;  and  critical  readers  did 
not  find  in  it  a  fitvourable  augury  of  the  larger  work  of  which 
it  was  the  avunt  coureur.  But  when  the  translation  of  the 
Chr^micles  appeared,  it  was  soon  and  generally  agreed,  that  • 
Mr.  Johnes  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  maturity  of  his  judg* 
ment,  and  that  skill  which  is  the  result  of  practice.  In  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  he  was  indeed  happy.  The  Chronicles 
of  Froissart  record  the  gallant  and  almost  marvellous  exploits 
of  our  countrymen.  The  particularity  of  his  manner  of  nar^ 
rative  rivets  the  attention  to  his  pages ;  and  in  perusing  his 
work,  we  mingle  as  it  were  in  the  busy  scene,  and  appear  ac- 
tually to  see  and  hear  evety  thing  that  is  passing.  In  the 
style  of  his  translation,  Mr.  Johnes  hit  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  obscurity  of  remote,  and  the  &millarity  of  modem 
times.  His  labours  were  crowned  by  the  public  applause;  and 
though  the  first  edition  of  his  version  of  the  Chronicles  was 
rated  by  his  publisher  at  a  very  high  price,  it  was  quicldy  sold^ 
.  and  a  second  impression  in  octavo  was  speedily  found  necet* 
sary,  to  Ratify  the  curiosity  of  the  general  class  of  readers. 

^*  Mr.  Johnes  had  now  spent  many  tranquil  and  happy  years 
at  Ha£xl,  which  he  seldom  quitted,  except  when  his  presence 
was  required  in  Parliament  In  the  month  of  March,  1807f 
he  had  gone  up  to  London  to  attepd  his  parliamentary  duties^ 
when,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  received 
intell^ence  that  his  favourite  mansion  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  13th  of  March* 
Mrs.  Jones  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  soon  sus- 
pected that  the  house  was  on  fire.  Hastily  rising,  she  found 
her  suspicions  were  too  well  founded.  Her  first  care  was  to 
arouse  her  daughter,  who  had  scarcely  quitted  her  apartment 
before  the  ceiling  fell  in,  and  it  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Next 
calling  up  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  who 
WS8  then  on  a  visit  at  Hafod,  and  alarming  the  domestics,  she 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  aided  by  the  few  hands  which 
could  be  hastily  collected,  she  saved  several  of  the  most  valu- 
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able  manuscripts  and  books.  Her  exertions  had  nearly  cost 
her  her  life.  In  the  gallery  of  the  library  she  became  sehse^' 
less  under  the  pressure  of  suffocation ;  and  immediately  after 
her  removal,  the  roof  gave  way,  and  covered  the  area  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  with  smoking  ruins.  The  fire  had  now 
free  course.  It  totally  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  ; 
arid  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  were  happy  and  thankful  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  whence  they  beheld,  with  palpitat* 
ing  hearts,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  scene  of  those  joys 
which  constitute  the  purest  pleasures  of  human  life. 

**  In  the  hour  of  affliction,  Mr.  Johnes  never  gave  way  to 
despondency.  He  bore  this  heaty  loss  with  fortitude  and 
ecjuanimity.  Grateful  to  that  Provideiice  which  had  spared  to 
him  the  objects  of  his  chief  solicitude,  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  unavailing  regrets  as  to  the  past^  by  laying  plans  for  the 
future.  That  this  is  not  a  fanciful  representation  of  the  tone 
of  his  mind  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  evinced  by  the  following 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  one  of  his  friends  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  destruction  of  his  princely  mansion. 

*  London,  March  16,  1807- 
*  My  dear  S — 
*  I  shall  begin  with  good  news.  I  came  here  last  Thursday 
very  well.  —  My  wife  and  child  are  very  well. »—  I  have  sold 
the  priory  well.  —  Now  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is,  that  Ha- 
fod  was  burnt  down  last  Friday.  —  No  lives  lost.  —  Thank 
God  it  was  not  worse.  • —  To-day  I  set  out  for  the  ruins.  —  I 
must  renew  the  fable  of  the  Phcenix. 

*  Always  yours,  most  sincerely, 

*  T.  JoHNES.' 

"^  P.  S.  I  fear  the  precious  cahiers  of  Monstrelet  have 
perished.'. 

'^  The  fable  of  the  phoenix  voas  renewed*    Mr,  Johnes  lost 
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no  time  in  oommencing  the  rebuilding  of  HafocL  The  massy 
outside  walls  which  were  still  standing,  underwent  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  interior  of  the  mansion  was  renewed  upon 
a  plan  much  more  commodious  than  the  original  one.  The 
sale  of  Mr.  Beckford's  effects  at  Font*hill,  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  supplied  Mr.  Johnes  with  a  variety  of  splendid 
decorations.  The  requisite  furniture  was  provided  by  con- 
tract. The  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  Marquis  oS 
Pesaro,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnes,  had  fortunately,  on 
its  passage  to  Cardiganshire,  been  delayed  in  London;  so 
that,  having  escaped  the  late  fire,  it  arrived  opportunely  to  fill 
up  a  large  proportion  of  the  vacancies  which  had  been  created 
by  that  destructive  accident  Every  exertion  was  made  jto  ex- 
pedite the  work ;  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  Mr.  Johnes  and  his  family  were  once  more  settled  in 
their  favourite  dwelling. 

^^  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Johnes  had  ta]^en  up  his  residence  in 
a  tolerably  commodious  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
ystwith,  where  he  beguiled  the  impatience  which  he  frequently 
felt  to  return  to  the  retirement  of  Hafod,  by  devoting  a  great 
portion  of  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  study. 

^^  Before  the  fire  took  place,  he  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  printing,  at  his  own  press,  a  translation  of  the  Tra- 
vels tp  Palestine,  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  Counsellor 
and  first  Esquire-Carver  to  PhiUp  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  o)r  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis.  Both  these  works  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1807.  The  former  he  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  sister,  the  late  wife  of  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq. ; 
the  latter  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  d'Abemon  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  They  had  be«i 
translated  with  great  spirit  and  accuracy,  and  were  wett 
received. 

"  In  the  year  1809,  the  publication  of  a  version  of  Monstre- 
let's  Chronicles^  in  four  quarto  volumes,  evinced  Mr.  Johnes's 
imremitted  assiduity;  and  the  excellence  of  its  execution,  his 
increasing  ability  in  the  apparently  easy,  but  really  difficuli 
task,  of  translation.     This  work,  which  sentimentikof  j)e]rsonal 
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snd  pditical  friendship  induced  him  to  inscribe  to  the  Dvke 
of  Bedford,  closed  his  literary  labours. 

^  After  the  publicaticm  of  Monstrelet,  the  nnifbrmily  of 
Mr.  Johnes's  life  was  only  varied  by  pne  sad  event,  whick 
tinged  the  evening  of  his  days  with  gloom.  Though  his 
daughter's  constitution  was  originally  extremely  delicate^ 
it  i^parently  strengthened  as  she  advanced  in  years.  The 
keen  but  salubrious  air  of  her  native  mountains^  had  braced 
her  nerves.  She  was  able  to  ^icounter  a  d^ee  of  exercise 
from  which  many  young  ladies  would  have  shrunk ;  and  she 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  valetudinarian. 
In  the  spring  of  1811,  this  favourite  child  acocmipanied  her 
fitther  and  mother  to  London ;  and  for  several  weeks  enjoyed 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis  with  the  animation  to  be  expected 
from  her.youth,  and  without  any  apparent  injuiy  to  her  health. 
But,  in  the  month  of  June,  she  was  seized  irith  an  indisposi- 
tion, at  first,  slight  in  its  symptoms,  but  fatally  rapid  in  its 
progress,  which,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  terminated  her 
mortal  life. 

^  The  death  of  Miss  Johnes  was  deeply  lamented  by  every 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  In  her  were 
united  all  the  excellencies  which  adorn  the  female  character. 
She  had  an  intuitive  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  she  had  iai-* 
proved  by  assiduous  study  under  the  guidance  of  excellent 
masters.  In  music  she  was  a  prescient ;  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  at  once  firm  and  sweet,  were  modulated  by  the  direo- 
lion  of  a  delicate  ear.  She  also  handled  the  pencil  with  con- 
siderable freedom  and  skill 

*'  The  range  of  her  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive. 
The  best  authors  in  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  hut* 
guages,  she  had  read  with  diligence,  and  remembered  widi 
accuracy.  In  her  conversation  there  was  an  union  of  suavitj, 
animation,  and  propriety,  which  made  all  around  her  at  ease^ 
while  it  claimed  their,  respect.  She  had  seen,  indeed,  little 
of  the  world;  but  her  judgment  was  acute  and  correct  beyond 
her  years.     The  small  circle  of  society,  to  which  she  had  been 

introduced,  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  good^  andithe 
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jiatnnd  bcnevcdenee  of  her  diqaositioiiy  at  an  early  period  of 
lifii^  induced  her  to  adopt  that  urbanity  of  maimer,  whidi,  ia 
die  discreet  and  well  informed,  tends  to  soften,  without  doing 
away,  the  distinctions  of  rank»  ^  But,  after  aU,  the  attractive 
diarm  cf  Miss  Jcdmes's  society  proceeded  from  the  goodness 
of  her  heart  On  the  most  important  concerns  of  rational 
cxistenoe  she  had  thought  finr  herself;  but  was  neither  a  vw 
sionary  nor  a  sceptic  She  was  religious,  and,  stricdy  so^  withi» 
ovtlxigotry.  She  was  also  charitaUe  without  ostentation.  She 
didighted  in  doii^  good,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
was  bestowing  happikiess  on  others^ 

^  The  death  of  such  a  diild  was  a  severe  visitation  of  Pro* 
vidence  to  her  parents.  They  returned  with  sorrowing  heorta 
to  Hafi^d  *,  where  every  object  they  beheld  reminded  them 
of  their  loss.  Thouj^  this  circumstance^  at  first,  aggravated 
their  affliction,  by  degrees,  they  felt  a  consolation — melanin 


*  Mr.  Johocs^t  teat  in  CtrAiginshlre  hu  been  twice  described ;  onee,  a  coniSdcabfe 
time  before  the  conSagration^  and  a  second  time  since,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  following 
cstract  it  taken  frooi  a  little  woik,  entitled,  **  An  Attempt  to  describe  Hafod  and  the 
ndghboiaing  scenes  aboat  the  bridge  ever  the  IVioBack,  commonly  called  the  Dent's 
Bridge^  in  the  coantj  of  Cardigan  ;  a  seat  belonging  to  Thomas  Johoes,  Esq.  member 
for  the  county  of  Radnor,  by  Geotge  Cumberland." 

Mr.  Comberland,  •  gentleman  not  a  little  ^ittinginshcd  foe  his  native  taste,  whidi 
hit  bocD  greatly  improfcd  by  hit  tiarob,  evprettet  himself  thus  s— • 

*'  Harod,  or  Hsfod,  stands  surrounded  by  so  many  noble  scenes,  diTenified  witb 
elegance  as  well  a»  with  grandeur ;  the  ooontry,  on  the  approach  to  h,  is  so  very  wild 
and  oneommon,  and  the  place  itself  is  bow  so  embellished  by  art,  that  it  wiH  be  difficvlt,. 
I  believe,  to  point  out  a  spot  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  it,  considered  either  at 
theobject  of  the  painter's  eye,  the  poet's  mind,  or  as  a  desirable  residence  for  those 
who,  admirers  of  the  beautiful  wildoess  of  natsre,  wish  aho,  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of 
Mpiring  mountains,  and  ei^  that  sonlo  /Mirr,  (at  the  ItaTiana  espressivcly  teim  itj) 
which  arises  from  solitude  made  social  by  a  family  circle. 

**  Hafod,  to  all  these  charms,  unites  indncements  whidi,  though  not  uncommon  id 
England,  hsre  there,  at  such  a  distanca-firom  the  capital,  a  pecuKar  grace.  It  hat  a 
spacious ^one  mansion,  executed  in  the  pleasing,  because  appropriate  stile,  of  Gothic 
architecture;  situated  on  the  side  of  a  chosen,  sheltered  dingle,  embowered  with  treea 
which  rise  from  a  lawn  of  the  gentlest  decKvity,  that  shehes  in  gmeefol  hollows  to  th* 
stream  below. 

«*  Rom  the  ponico  it  commaDds  a  woody,  narrow,  winding  vale ;  the  nndulatiog 
forms  of  wIkwc  ascending  ihaggy  sides  are  richly  clothed  with  Tarions  foliage,  brokeiv 
with  silvery  waterfidls,  and  crowned  with  dimbtng  sheep-walks  teaching  to  the  ckmdt* 
Neither  an  the  Itamrict  of  lifo  absent)  fiomtlic  margin  of  the  Ystwyth>  whan  it  Horn 
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choly  indeed,  but  soothing,  in  cherishing  the  remembranee  of 
their  beloved  Marianui&  Her  garden,  ^rhere  she  was  accus* 
tomed  to  spend  many  of  her  morning  hours,  was  entrusted  U> 
the  care  of  an  aged  domestic,  who  kept  up  all  its  arrange- 
ments, as  she  had  disposed  them,  in  the  most  exact  order.  Her 
apartments  occupied  a  pavilion  adjoining  the  east  wing  of  the 
mansion.  These  were  also  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she 
had  last  quitted  them,  so  that  the  disposition  of  her  books, 
her  music,  and  her  drawing  utensils,  excited  the  illusory  idea 
of  her  presence.  Here  her  mother  daily  found  comfort  in  m&> 
ditating  on  her  virtues.  The  less  chastised  feeUngs  of  her  fii^' 
ther  would  not  so  frequently  allow  such  a  vivid  renewal  of  her 
recollection. 


broadest  through  thU  delicious  vale,  we  see  hot-houses^  and  a  contenratory  j  beneath  th« 
rocks  a  bath ;  amidst  the  recesses  of  the  woods  a  flower-garden  ;  and  within  the  build- 
ing, whose  decorations^  tltough  rich,  are  pure  and  simple,  we  find  a  mass  of  rare  and 
▼alualile  literature^  whose  pages  here  seem  doubly  precious,  where  meditation  finda  scop* 
to  range  unmolested. 

*<  In  a  word,  so  manj  are  the  delighu  afforded  by  the  scenery  of  this  place  and  itt 
vicinity,  to  a  mind  imbued  with  any  taste,  that  the  impression  on  mine  was  increaacdy 
after  an  interval  often  years  from  the  first  visit,  employed  chiefly  in  travelling  among  the 
Alpa^  the  Appennines,  the  Sabite  hills,  the  T3froleae,  along  the  ahores  of  the  Adriatic^ 
over  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  up  the  Rhine;  where,  though  in  search  of  beauty^ 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  fine,  never  so  many  pictures  concentred  in  one  spot^  ao  that» 
warmed  by  the  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  X  am  irresistibly  uiged  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  hitherto  almost  virgin  haunts  of  these  obscure  mountains." 

In  short,  thb  gentleman,  after  spending  many  years  on  the  continent,  with  an  c»- 
'ception  to  the  advantage  derived  from  clearer  skies  in  luly,  gives  the  preference. to 
Wales,  on  the  score  of  romantic  scenery.  Downtoii  Castle  has  a  delicious  woody  vale  ^ 
Llangollen  is  hrillidut ;  the  banks  of  the  Conway  savagely  grand ;  Barmouth  romantic, 
ally  rural ;  the  great  Pistiil  Rliayder  is  horribly  wild ;  Rhayder  Wcnnol  gay,  and  gloriooalj 
irregular.  **  But,  at  Havod,*'  observes  our  author,  '*  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  find 
the  effects  of  all  in  one  circle,  united  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  deep  dingles  and 
mighty  wootly  slopes,  which,  from  a  different  source,  conduct  the  Rhydol's  iiever-fiuL 
log  waters  from  Pleulimmon,  and  the  Fynach,  are  of  an  unique  character,  as  moun- 
tainous forests  accompanying  gigantic  size  with  graceful  forms ;  and,  taking  all  together, 
I  see  the  sweetest  interchange  of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  and  fiills* 
with  forests,  crowned  rocks,  dens,  and  caves  j  insomuch,  that  it  requires  little  eiith»> 
•iaam  there  to  feel  forcibly  with  MiUon,  that 

«  All  tilings  that  be,  send  up  from  earth's  great  altar^, 
«*  Silent  prabe." 
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«*  One  friend  alone  who  well  knew  and  duly  appreciated  the 
worth  of  Miss  Jobnes,  was,  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Hafod, 
after  her  decease,  indulged  with  the  key  of  these  apartments. 
The  following  lines  convey  a  faithful  picture  of  his  emotions  on 
his  first  resorting  to  them : 

^*  As  flits  my  mind  through  fancy's  maze. 
Around  with  silent  awe  I  gaze. 
And  slew,  with  breath  repressed  I  tread. 
As  if  I  feared  to  wake —  the  dead ! 
Alas  1  the  dead  no  more  shall  rise 
To  bliss  the  sight  of  mortal  eyes  : 
No  more  shall  Mariamn^'s  smile 
For  me  the  lingering  hours  beguile. 

"  How  oft,  within  this  fairy  bower* 
I've  watched  her  pencil's  mimic  power. 
With  flowing  and  unerring  line, 
Distinctly  trace  the  bold  design ; 
Or  lightly  spread,  in  various  hue. 
The  colours,  still  to  Nature  true ; 
While,  at  each  pause,  in  accents  clear 
Her  voice  broke  sweetly  on  the  ear. 
And  poured,  in  wit  and  sense  refined. 
The  treasures  of  a  cultured  mind. 

**  How  oft,  as  morn  to  noon  advanced, 

On  this  dear  spot  I've  sat  entranced, 

While  glowed  her  lips  with  words  of  fire, 

Re^onsive  to  the  quivering  wire. 

How  sweli'd  my  heart  with  pure  delight. 

When  pointing  to  yon  dizzy  height, 

With  joy  she  marked  the  passing  cloud 

Fling  o'er  the  hills  its  dusky  shroud ; 

Or  view'd  the  suu's  intenser  ray 

Reflected  from  yon  dashing  spray ; 

Or  when,  as  evening  streaked  the  sky. 

She  fondly  fixed  her  raptured  eye 

Where,  stealing  slow,  a  broader  shade 

Emhrowned  the  woods  and  dimmed  the  glade. 
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**  Still  wave  the  iroods,  still  flows  the  stream. 
Still  shines  the  san  with  splendid  beam ; 
Still  float  the  clouds  in  fleet' array ; 
Still  sparkles  the  resounding  spray : 
But  ah !  the  mystic  charm  is  flown 
That  lent  them  beauties  not  their  own» 
Dim  is  the  eye  that  glowed  with,  fire. 
Cold  is  the  hand  that  struck  the  lyre* 
With  sinking  heart  and  pensive  mein. 
Cheerless  I  view  this  varied  scene ; 
And  as  I  gaze  I  inly  mourn 
The  days  that  never  will  return/' 

<<  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  relate  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Johnes's  history*  Having  terminated  his  literary  career  by 
the  publication  of  Montstrelet's  Chronicles,  he  devoted  him^ 
Bd(f  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  extending  of  his  plantations  As  his  consti- 
tution, naturally  good,  was  ccmfirmed  by.  the  temperate  regu- 
larity of  his  mode-  of  living,  his  friends  flattered  themsdves 
with  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure  of  his  sodety  being  amtinued 
to  them  for  many  future  years.  But  Providence  decreed  other-<r 
wise.  In  the  year  1814  he  was  attacked  by  a  smous  mala^ 
by  the  effects  of  which  his  general  health  was  visibly  impaired. 
A  more  genial  climate  being  thought  neceuary  to  its  renova* 
tion,  he  purchased  a  villa,  beautifully  situated  by  the  sea  side 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  The  mild  air  of  that  district  at  first 
seemed  to  recruit  his  strength:  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  year  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  on  the  24tb  of 
April,  1816,  put  a  period  to  his  active  and  useful  life." 


Of  the  late  Colonel  Johnes,  a  few  particulars  are  here 
added,  that  have  either  been  wholly  omitted,  or  but  slightly 
touched  upon  in  the  narrative  kindly  conveyed  to  us  by  his 
able  and  intelligent  friend. 
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After  leftving  the  college  of  Edinborgh,  Mr.  Jolmes  vppesm 
to  have  been  matriculated  at  Jesus  College^  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  July  8,  ITSS,  as 
a{^)ear8  from  the  register.  His  first  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  at  Oxford;  and' if 
the  one,  while  Chancellor,  secured  for  his  fiiend,  a  l^e  interest 
in  the  <^ce  of  Auditor  of  the  Landed  Revenues  of  South 
Wales,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Commons;  the  other,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  is  said» 
in  return,  to  have  contributed  by  his  vote  and  influence  to  the 
reversionary  TeUership  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  his 
noble  iriend,  in  express  oppositicm  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox; 
with  whom  he  had  lately  beocxne  connected  in  politics.* 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Johnes,  of 
Do^ria  Colty^  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen,  Colonel  Johnes 
settled  at  Hafbd,  in  Caidiganshire^  and  began  to  make  the 
desert  smile  around  him.  His  improvements  commenced  in 
178d»  at  which  period  there  was  not  a  passable  road  in  his 
neij^ibourhood,  or  a  sin^e  post  chaise  in  the  whole  county. 
The  miserable  hoveb  of  the  peasantry  were  soon  converted 
by  him  into  comfortable  dwellings;  and  at  his  own  expense, 
be  supplied  their  wretched  occupiers  during  sickness,  both  With 
medicine  and  medical  advice.  Nor  was  employment  wantmg 
to  sndi  aa  diose  to  work.  Great  nmnbers  of  the  labourers 
were  constantly  engaged  in  planting^  fiendng,  or  protecting 
his  finrest  trees.    The  result  was,  that  the  mountains  began  to 

*  It  would  be  unjiut  here  to  omit  a  little  tnecdote  thel  oonfen  credit  on  the  subject 
•f  these  memoirt.  In  1778,  twenty-ftmr  years  after  the  demiee  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Johaee  happened  to  obtain  poteetekm  of  the  manueeript  of  a  eoBedyi  emit^Hi  *'  The 
FaihcTy  or  Good-Natnrcd  Man."  On  learning  lirqm  Mr.  Garriek*  that  it  had  bceu 
vritten  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  he  immediately  leitored  it  to  his  family ; 
and  h  was  afterwards  performed  at  Drary-Lsae  Theatre. 

At  to  politics,  he  appears  to  have  been  ahrsys  considered  a  nsoderate  man,  being 
chiefly  actuated  by  motifes  of  personal  fiiendsbip.  The  G>lonel  had  voted  with  Lord 
North,  in'fivoar  of  the  American  war;  and  he  afterwards  supported  the  coalition  admi- 
atstntioBy  of  which  that  ttbblemnn  lomed  •  pan.  In  1788-4,  he  took  a  decided  pert 
ID  favour  of  Mr.  Fok's  India  Bill,  and  afterwaids  di^dded  with  that  cdchrated  statesnsn 
on  a  variety  of  other  oeessions.  Accordingly  at  his  demise,  and  Sos  many  years  before, 
he  was  gtaatUj  coasidtrtd  ao  OfpMtwn  Mtmbir. 
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nod  with  stately  ever-greens,  and  the  sides  of  the  hilk  were 
covered  with  ash  and  elm ;  while  the  sheltered  Tallies  were 
studded  with  majestic  oaks. 

Civilization  followed  improvement  Schools  were  instituted^ 
endowed,  visited,  and  attended  to ;  and  so  eager  was  the  public- 
spirited  owner  of  this  romantic  spot,  to  render  the  territory 
around  him  productive,  that  he  actually  conceived  the  idea  of 
importing  one  hundred  Grison  families,  jfrom  a  similar  soil  and 
aspect  on  the  continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  difiusing, 
if  possible,  similar  manners,  habits,  and  industry  throughout 
his  darling  portion  of  North  Wales. 

Another  scheme  of  a  similar  nature,  was  ftdly  realised  by 
him.  In  order  that  his  tenants  and  neighbours  might  reap  due 
advantage  from  the  force  of  example,  he  actually  brought  seve- 
ral farmers  from  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  shewing  what  might 
be  e£Pected  by  skill,  economy,  and  perseverance.  He  himself 
also  commenced  &rmer,  and  endeavoured  by  specimens  of 
superior  skill,  as  well  as  by  little  tracts,  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  to  instruct  all  around  him.  In  addition  to  this, 
so  great  was  his  benevolence,  that  he  instituted  an  agricultural 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  producticxis 
of  cottagers.  He  also  established  a  fund  for  such  families  as 
might  su£fer  from  casualties. 

An  elegant  free-stone  mansion,  as  if  created  by  enchantment, 
was  made  to  arise  amidst  the  seclusion  of  a  desert.  A  library, 
once  valued  at  20,000/.  was  founded  in  the  midst  of  an  illite- 
rate people  ;  while  the  country  all  around,  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  was  finely  improved,  sheltered,  diversified,  and  adorned, 
by  means  of  one  grand,  continuous  chain  of  thriving  plan- 
tations. 

The  destructive  fire  which  consumed  this  select  and  favourite 
abode,  by  **  one  fell  swoop,"  actually  deprived  him  of  the  Para- 
dise he  hod  created  around  him  by  the  labours  of  twenty  years. 
Luckily,  to  the  amount  of  about  3O,000Z*  was  ensured ;  but  the 
gross  average  loss  has  been  estimated  by  some  of  his  friends  at 
70,000/. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  replace  some  part  of>  the  pro- 
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perty,  which  was  not  only  valuable,  but  tmique ;  yet,  he  ac- 
tually recommenced  his  labours  anew,  and  witb  no  ^common 
share  of  perseverance,  re-established  his  little  Eden  amidst  the 
surrounding  waste.  Thither,  he  transmitted  a  new  library, 
and  new  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  at  an  amazing  expence; 
nor  was  he  satisfied,  until  he  was  again  seated  at  his  ease,  so  as 
to  enjoy  his  purling  riUs,  his  verdant  lawns,  and  his  umbrageous 
slopes,  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

As  a  planter,  with  an  exception  to  the  late  James,  Earl  of 
Fife,  Colonel  Johnes  appears  to  have  been  nearly  unrivalled. 
Accordingly,  he  obtained  no  fewer  than  three  gold  medals 
from  the  Society  for  the  Ekioouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
&c.  in  the  Adelphi.  In  the  year  1797,  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  his  labours,  viz. :  — 

500,000  larches,  from  the  nursery ; 

50,000  beech  and  mountain  ash  from  the  woods ; 

200,000  larches  of  different  growths  from  Scotland; 

1000  birch  ditto; 

2000  mountain  ash  ditto; 

4000  beech;  and 

22,000  Wich  elm. 

This  great  effort  justly  entitled  him  to  his  first  gold  medal. 
His  second  was  obtained  for  raising  922,000  trees  from 
acorns  at  Hafod,  posterior  to  1 798 ;  the  third  was  voted  in 
1810,  for  plantations  of  larches,  and  other  trees.  In  half  a 
century  these  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  fee-simple 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  if  the  planter  himself  was  not  benefited, 
posterity  will  reap  infinite  advantages,  and  Wales  will  be  at 
once  beautified  and  enriched  by  the  munificent  labours  of  one 
of  her  own  children.  * 

*  One  of  the  next  greatest  planters  in  Nurth  Wales,  during  the  period  referred  to 
above,  is  William  Alexander  Madoclcs,  M.P.  of  Trae-Madoc,  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
narvoD,  Esq.  He  fenced  and  planted  a  large  tract  of  country  with  oaks,  ash,  larch,  and 
willows,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  no  fewer  than  two  or  three  gold  medals 
from  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  manufactures,  &c.  had  he  become  a  candidate. 
He  also  recovered  {See  Pennant's  fFalts)  no  less  than  nineteen  hundred  acres  of  marsh 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  vale  of  Penmor  fa.  Alter  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
coofimied  by  an  act  of  parliament  In  1807»  he  conceived  the  bold  and  stupendous  de- 
t'lgii  of  RfeiuDg  t  tract  of  cotmtiy,  coDsiidog  of  about  3500  acres/nealled  the  Traeth 
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In  liie  pre&ce  to  the  anniuil  volmne  of  the  Society  of  ArUi 
for  I8OI9  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  proceedings: 

<<  The  very  extentive  plantations  of  timber  trees  by  Thcmias 
Johnesy  Esq.  of  Hafod^  in  Cardiganshire^  demand  pardcnlar 
attention.  This  gentleman,  by  his  excellent  discriminadiHV 
and  by  exertions  perhaps  unparalleled,  has  converted  a  desert 
into  a  paradise;  and  in  a  wild  uncultiyated  part  of  Wales, 
has  raised  such  enchanting  scenes,  as  affinrd  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  every  spectator." 

As  Hafod  was  admirably  situate  for  pasture^  he  established 
an  extensive  dairy  there;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  cheese 
«Ad  by  him,  amounted  to  four  tons,  and  his  butter  to  twelve 
hundred  lbs.  The  latter  part  of  the  foUowing  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  j  SOS, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  his  management  in  respect  to  a 
branch  of  farming,  so  much  neglected  among  gentlemen 
agriculturists. 

«  Sir, 
"  I  shall  shortly  forward  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  tim- 
ber trees  which  I  have  planted,  between  the  1st  of  October 
1797,  and  the  1st  of  May  1799.  My  plantations  are  gene- 
rally made  on  such  land  as  I  cannot  plough,  that  my  best 
ground  may  be  reserved  for  grain  and  grass.  I  plant  the 
sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  universally  composed  of 
argillaceous  schistus,  or  slate  rock;  the  surface  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  liie  atmosphere ;  and  admits  the 
roots  of  trees  to  penetrate  therein,  and  to  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  land  betwixt  the  mountains  consists  of  peat  earth,  which^ 


Mawr  Sands,  between  Pont  Aberglaslyn  and  the  Point  of  Gesti  from  the  ocean.  To 
achieve  this  he  formed  an  immense  dyke,  between  the  shires  of  Caemaivon  and  Me- 
rioneth, which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  tide,  and  eoDiMCtaig 
these  two  districts  together,  by  a  far  nearer  and  safer  road ;  wliile  the  mountain  torrents 
were  dischar^^d  by  means  of  immense  flood-gates,  and  a  town  reared,  or  rather  crmte4 
by  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  A  breach  was  moat  unluckily  effected  by  tlK 
seaj  and  an  inundation  followed  in  February  1812,  which  was,  however,  closed  ia  JoAe, 
by  the  apirited  escertions  of  the  proprietor,  in  which  ht  wu  assisted  by  all  the  ncigli- 
bouring  gentlemen. 
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when  well  drained,-  produces  good  grain,  potatoes,  yamsi  or 
grass. 

^^  I  am  at  present  engaged  iii  a  course  of  experiments,  to 
ascertain  what  kind  of  cows  will  answer  this  country  best.  A 
gentleman  £urmer,  who  was  here  last  week,  insisted  that 
though  the  Guernsey  cows  gave  but  little  milk,  yet  that  it 
contained  more  butter  and  cheese  than  other  cows'  milk.  I 
therefore,  made  a  trial,  and  found  the  following  result : 

lb.        ou 

Devon  COWS  gave  butter  -            -            -0      7* 

Small  Scotch       da             -  -               -06 

Guems^             do.              -  -               0      5| 

Devon  cows  gave  of  cheese  -                -               IS 

Small  Scotch         do.            -  e     14i 

Guernsey            do.              -  -            -              0    13 

<'  I  have  sent  my  friend,  Dr.  Anderson,  a  sample  of  my 
wheat  grown  here;  and  those  to  whom  he  has  shown  it,  say 
it  was  the  finest  they  had  seen.  My  crop  is  supposed  to  be 
thirty  bushels  per  acre;  and  yet  there  are  persons,  pre- 
tendedly  knowing,  who  declared  that  wheat  could  not  be 
grown  here. 

^<  This  crop  was  on  very  high  exposed  ground. 

<<  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
«  Hq/bdj  Sept  25,  1801.  «  Thomas  Johnes." 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir imported  above  forty  cows  from  Holland ;  and  he  re- 
fiited  the  notion  that  varieties  of  cheese  could  not  be  produced 
aa  the  same  land,  by  furnishing  Parmesan,  Stilton,  Cheshire, 
and  Gloucestershire^  at  will  from  his  own  dairy. 

To  enable  his  tenants  to  do  the^same^  Colonel  Johnes  fur- 
nished them  with  the  necessary  receipts,  which  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  and  some  expense  to  obtain.  As  most  of  them 
possessed  land  supposed  to  be  proper  for  this  purpose,  several 
at  first  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pursuit,  and  were  encouraged  to 
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persevere.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  exertions  began  to  re- 
lax ;  and  when  no  longer  allured  by  the  premiums  of  their  be- 
neficent landlord,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt  It  may  be 
doubted  indeed,  whethi&r  this  portion  of  Wales  may  be  calcu* 
iated  to  produce  the  rich  cheeses  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, together  with  that  fine  species  produced  from  the  Leices- 
tershire dairies,  which  still  passes  under  the  name  of  Stilton.  Per- 
haps an  imitation  of  those  reared  in  the  Grison  country,  and 
the  hills  of  Switzerland,  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  county 
of  Cardigan  :  but  this  is  a  mere  speculation  which  time,  skill, 
and  opportunity  can  alone  prove  to  be  well  or  ill  founded. 

An  illness,  which  at  one  period  appeared  to  be  fatal^  at 
length  intervened,  and  Mr.  Johnes  took  refuge  in  Devonshire^ 
from  the  keen  and  bleak  air  of  his  native  mountains.  He  did 
not  long  survive  bis  removal ;  but  even  then,  as  if  desirous  to 
prove  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  achieve  another  creation,  at  Langstone  CUff  near 
Exeter,  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  that  at  Hafod ;  but 
the  novelty  of  the  sea,  of  the  fine  verdure,  of  the  scenery, 
and  above  all,  of  the  bahny  air,  made  him  delight  in  a  small 
but  elegant  cottage  which  he  began,  in  his  own  words,  to  con^* 
sider  as  "  the  cradle  of  his  old  age." 

A  List  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq. 

1.  A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to  his  Tenants. 

2.  Memoirs  df  the  Life  of  Sir  John  ^roissart,  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  St  Palaye,  4to. 

N.B.  Volume  L  was  published  in  1803.  Volume  IL  in 
1804,  and  Volumes  IIL  and  IV.  in  1805.     Another 
edition  in  8vo.  appeared  in  1810. 
S.  The  Chronicles  of  England,   France^   Spain,  Sec.  trans- 
Iated  from  the  French  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  4  vols.  4to. 
A  third  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  appeared  in  1806. 
4.  Translation  of  De  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  St.  Louis,  froin 
the  French,  3  vols.  4to,  1807.     Printed  at  the  Hafod  press. 
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5.  Travels  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocqiuere  in  Palestine^ 
8vo,  1807.     Printed  at  the  Hctfod  press. 

6.  The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet,  with  Notes  by  the  Trans* 
lator,  4  vols.  4to^  1809.  An  octavo  edition  iqppeared  after* 
wards. 
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OF 

RECENT  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


No,  I. 

Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Right 
Honourable   RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

DriTH  A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FAMILY  AND  CON- 
NEXIONS. By  John  Watkins>  LL.D^  —  1  voL  4to. 
Colboum.    1817. 

1  HIS  life  seems  to  be  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin,  who  was  not  only 
related  to  the  female  branch  of  the  Sheridan  &imly;  but,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  formerly  wrote  a  memoir  on  this  very 
subject  himself.  The  name  of  Sheridan,  we  are  told,  is  of 
such  ancient  standing  in  the  sister-kingdom,  as  to  denote  an 
aboriginal  stock.  The  fitmily,  too,  appears  to  exhibit  such 
a  remarkable  succession  of  hereditary  talent  and  imprudence, 
of  genius  and  extravagance,  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  il- 
lustrate the  position  of  Montaigne,  who  insists  on  the  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  not  only  of  corporeal  resemblances, 
but  those  of  the  mind  also.  In  order  to  prove  this  position  by 
example,  we  are  referred  to  the  progenitor  of  the  subject  of 
this  work :    **  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  countxy  gentleman. 
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{HMsessed  of  a  small  estate  at  Uaghteragb,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  He  was  a  protestant,"  we  are  told,  **  and  a  man  of 
very  generous  sentiments ;  well  beloved  in  his  neighbourhood 
for  his  hospitable  disposition,  and  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
gentry  around,  on  account  of  his  spirit,  as  a  sportsman,  and  his 
superior  skill  in  the  management  of  horses  and  dogs.  That 
knowledge  and  liberality,  however,  which  raised  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  neighbours,  only  served  to  impoverish  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  embarrass  him  in  difficulties.  These  were 
at  last  so  great,  that  though  he  contrived  to  give  his  only  son 
Thomas  an  excellent  education  at  the  school  of  Cavan,  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  supporting  him  at  the  university. , 
One  thing,  indeed,  the  father  did,  which  marked  more  discre- 
tion than  usually  characterized  his  conduct,  and  that  was  the 
resolutioo  he  took  of  getting  rid  of  his  pack  of  hounds,  upon 
observing  that  Thomas  neglected  the  school  for  the  dog- 
kennel." 

Such  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan. As  to  his  grandfather,  we  find,  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, through  the  recommendation  of  his  relation.  Dr.  William 
l^ieridan,  ^^  the  deprived  bishop  of  Kilmore,"  and  some  friends 
of  the  fiunQy,  -he  was  entered  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  **  Here  he  pursued  his  studies,"  we  are  told,  "  with 
great  credit,  and  procured  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors 
by  his  readiness  tp  oblige,  and  the  friendship  of  his  compap- 
nions  by  his  pleasantry.  Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  en- 
tered into  orders,  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship,  but  soon  lost 
the  benefit  of  it  by  marrying  before  he  had  obtained  such  a 
provision  in  the  church,  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
fiuniiy.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Macfadden,  the  only  child  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  She  was  a  wo- 
Qian  rather  plain  in  her  person ;  and  if  the  picture  drawn  of 
her  by  Swifl  be  not  altogether  a  caricature,  her  mind  and  man- 
ners were  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  the  want  of  ex-> 
temal  beauty. 

<^  Having  thus  made  a  serious  change  in  his  condition,  and 
that  without  any  present  advantage,  Mr.  Sheridan^y  the  ad<t 
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vice  of  his  friends,  opened  a  classical  seminary  in  CapeL  stMct, 
Dublin.  The  house  which  he  took  for  a  school^  was  caUed 
King  Jaines's  Mint,  because,  while  that  unfortonate  mofuurck 
resided  in  Ireland,  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  coin- 
age there,  of  base  metal,  for  the  payment  of  his  troope,  Soch- 
was  ^e  reputation  of  Mr.  Sheridan  as  a  scholar,  and  so  weli 
was  he  respected  for  his  good  nature  and  entertaining  quali- 
ties, that  his  school  quickly  acquired  dbtinctiim,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  increased  from'  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
What  served  to  enhance  his  importance,  and  multiply  his 
gains,  if  he  could  have  properly  improved  that  ocmnexion,  was 
the  friendship  which  he  formed,  early  in  1715,  with  Dr. 
Swift." 

But  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  Dean,  to  assist  such  a 
man  as  this.  He  actually  dissipated  the  sum  of  1000/.  per 
annum,  arising  from  his  pupils,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  in  the  company  of  worthless  flatterers.  He  next  revised 
the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Armagh,  worth  4002.  per  an- 
num, to  which  he  might  have  carried  the  students,  who  were 
greatly  attached  to  him,  because  he  could  not  banish  himself 
from  the  temptations  of  the  capital ;  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  in  consequence  of  some  little  ridicu- 
lous omission  on  his  part ;  he  next  exchanged  a  living  he  had 
obtained  near  Ck>rk,  for  one  of  half  the  value  in  a  more  distant 
q>ot ;  he  then  mortgaged  his  lands,  without  lessening  his  ex- 
penses, and  we  find  him  at  last  residing  at  Cavan,  on  an 
abridged  income  of  eighty  pounds  a-year  ! 

The  next  generation  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  ad- 
ditional prudence.  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A«,  the  third  scm 
of  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  educated,  first  at  Westminster  school^ 
and  then  at  the  university  of  Dublin.  During  his  residence 
at  the  latter,  he  conceived  <^  the  romantic  idea,  that  oratory, 
or  rather  elocution,  constituted  the  first  of  human  accomplish- 
ments." Accordingly,  having  endeavoured  to  accomplish  him- 
self for  that  purpose,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1742-S,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Richard  IIL,  at  Smock  Ally 
liieatre.    This  rash  step  gave  a  colour  to  all  the  futpre  traaa- 
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actions  of  liis  life,  and  we  accordingly  find  bim  living  and  dy- 
ing amidst  innumerable  difficulties.  Of  his  son,  who  actually 
became  an  accomplished  orator,  we  have  given  a  long  memoir, 
(See  No.  VIII.  p.  140,)  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  was  neither  a¥erse  to  his  political  conduct  or 
principles,  however  hostile  he  might  be  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  private  Ufe.  As  for  the  reverend  editor  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  brightest  parts  of  Mr.  Sherl* 
dan^s  public  conduct,  —  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  o{q>08ition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  —  experience  his  marked  disap- 
probation ;  and  if  the  second  volume  be  written  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  first,  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  that  it  will  b^ 
come  a  libel  on  bis  memory. 


o  o  S 
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No.  II. 

MEMoiRfi  or  THS  LATE  PHILIP  MELVIL,  Esg^  Liev« 
TENANT  Governor  of  Penoennis  Castle^  Cobnwaix; 
WITH  AN  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and 
Letters,  selected  by  a  Friend.  —  2d  Edit.    Hatchord. 

Philip  MELVIL  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of 
the  collector  of  the  customs  "  of  the  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town  of  Dunbar."  The  former  was  born  in  that  place,  April 
7th,  1762,  and  appears,  imtil  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  have  retained  a  lively  attachment  to  his  native  spot, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  as  lavoured  greatly  in 
point  of  situation,  being  high  and  healthy,  gently  sloping  to 
the  sea,  with  an  open  bay  on  one  side,  on  which  stands  the 
church,  and  on  the  other  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  castle^  the 
asylum  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  before  her  ill-advised  fl^ht 
into  England. 

His  father,  Mr.  John  Melvil,  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
and  virtuous  man.  He  constantly  inculcated  morals  into  the 
mind  of  his  son,  and  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  "  Philip ! 
Pliilipl  remember,  on  all  occasions,  to  speak  the  truth;  de* 
test  falsehood  of  every  kind  J  be  exact  to  keep  your  word ;  be 
prudent  in  the  management  of  your  concerns :  you  are  now 
about  to  be  engaged  in  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  life, 
God  can  only  preserve  you  from  them ;  —  study  to  make  him 
your  friend."  His  mother  also  appears  to  have  been  a  kind, 
affectionate,  and  considerate  parent  t  and  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  her  memory,  until  death  closed  the  scene  of 
mortal  recollection* 

Being  destined  for  the  army,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
Philip  repaired  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  for 
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die  purpose  of  recruiting  his  quota  of  men,  this  being  the  express 
condition  on  which  he  obtained  his  commission.  <^  The  fnend«< 
ly  reception  which  he  met  with  from  his  relations,  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered  him  by  the  laird,  which  enabled  him  in  a  short 
time,  and  at  a  little  ezpence,  to  raise  his  complement,,  could 
not  but  affect  his  grateful  mind  with  strong  and  lasting  sensa- 
tions of  their  hospitality  and  active  benevolence.  But  worldly 
friaidships  prove  ensnaring,  especially  to  tender  and  unforti* 
fied  minds.  The  vice  <^  drinking,  encouraged  by  the  pride  of 
being  reputed  hospitable,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  with 
whidi  it  could  be  indulged,  prevailed  much  in  the  Highlands. 
It  was  usual  to  begin  the  morning  with  a  dram,  and  the  dose 
of  the  day  seldom  left  the  guest  in  possession  of  bis  reason  and 
hi$  senses.  Where  the  master  of  the  house,  a  man  of  years 
and  authority,  not  only  invites  his  youthful  guests,  by  his  own 
example,  to  acts  of  intemperance,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
imposes  the  example  on  the  young,  can  he  be  charged  with 
undue  severity  who  condemns  the  practice  as  a  conspiracy 
against  virtue,  good  manners,  and  genuine  hospitality  ?" 

Having  joined  his  regiment,  which  happened  to  be  quarter- 
ed at  Elgin,  Mr.  Melvil  found  himself  in  a  new  world,  with 
new  faces,  and  new  manners  around  him,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  very  faithful  picture  of  his  associates. 

"A  society,  consisting  chiefly  of  youths,  removed,  without 
passing  through  any  intermediate  state  from  the  school  to  the 
army,  unawed  by  the  eye  of  authority,  eager  to  assert  their 
right  to  all  the  privileges  of  manhood ;  a  society  where,  points 
of  discipline  excited,  a  perfect  equality  reigns,  and  where  sub- 
sists a  jealousy  of  controul;  a  society,  subject  only  to  the  fan- 
tastic laws  of  military  honour,  must  unavoidably  be  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  moral  evil :  in  such  a  society  the  most  liceih* 
tious  spirit,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  licentious 
audress,  will  commonly  have  more  influence  to  lead  the  weaker 
part  astray,  than  examples  of  better  conduct  in  the  well- 
principled  few,  will  have  to  preserve  them."  Afier  this  de- 
scription, it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of 
the  presciit  memoir  <<  became  less  mindful  of  his  p^ents.  mort 
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lemss  in  his  stated  deyotion%  and  in  the  reading  of  hia  faibk^ 
more  negligent  to  improve  his  mind^  and  more  ineUned  ftp 
dissipation." 

lb  1778  the  regiment  was  conveyed,  by  means  of  traDsp#rt% 
from  Fort  George  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were  to  be  i 
barked  for  foreign  service ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  in  the  i 
aou,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  Gnems^ 
and  Jersey,  and  they  remained  in  pleasant  and  healthy  qiiar>- 
ters  there,  till  the  month  of  December  in  the  following  year* 

After  a  mutiny  of  short  duration^  arising  from  a  ridieulou^ 
dread  of  ^'  being  sold  by  the  British  Government  to  the  East 
India  Company,''  they  set  sail  from  St«  Helen's  on  the  Sth  of 
March  1 779,  on  board  transports,  which,  together  with  a  fleet 
of  Indiamen,  were  placed  under  the  convoy  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  tedious  passage 
of  ten  months,  they  at  length  anchored  in  Madras  roads,  and 
soon  after  found  that  Hyder  had  invaded  the  Camatic  with  a 
large  and  formidable  army.  In  the  course  of  this  attack,  par* 
ties  of  his  horse  actually  advanced  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Ma^ 
dras,  and  compelled  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  take  shelter 
within  the  fort  Lieutenant  Melvil  at  this  critical  period  was 
dispatched  with  a  body  of  men  under  the  command  oi  Lieute^ 
nant-Coionel  Fletcher,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Baillie.  Having  effected  a  junction,  orders  were 
given  to  advance,  but  Hyder  having  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  his  son  Tippoo,  an  action  took  place  near  to  Conjeveram, 
and  it  was  now  evident,  as  had  been  said  by  Pyrrhus  of  a 
Roman  general,  '^  that  in  the  discipline  of  this  barbarian  chiel^ 
nothing  barbarous  was  evident." 

After  silencing  the  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  by  means  of 
a  superior  one^  from  his  own  park  of  artillery,  Hyder  chaiged 
with  his  cavalry  in  distinct  columns,  and  at  length  brooght 
up  his  elephsuits.  Colonel  Baillie,  although  wounded,  rallied 
the  Europeans,  and  formed  them  into  a  square ;  but  finding 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  General  Munro,  he  at 
length  held  up  a  flag  of  truc%  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  notwithstanding  whidb»  bat  for 
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thd  hiimane  interposition  of  the  two  French  comm«nders, 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  the  conqueror  to  shew  mer* 
c^y  the  whole  of  this  little  army  would  have  been  massacred. 
Among  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Melvil, 
whose  preservation  and  recovery  were  alike  extraordinary. 

First,  *<  the  bone  of  his  left  arm  was  shattered.     A  few  in- 
stants after,  as  he  was  turning  round  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand, a  ball  passed  through  the  same  arm,  and  part  of  his  left, 
breast ;  had  he  not  h&exk  standing  in  this  particular  position, 
at  the  very  instant  of  receiving  the  wound,  it  niust,  from  the 
direction  that  the  ball  todc,  have  proved  fiitaL    The  enemy's 
cavalry  having  p^oietrated  into  our  ranks  afl^r  the  surrender, 
in  the  confiision  and  carnage  which  ensued,  the  muscles  of  his 
right  arm  were  cut  in  two  by  a  sabre^  and  he  was  dashed  un- 
mercifully on  the  ground.     He  was  after  this  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  including  even  his  shirt,  and  while  he  was  dragged  to 
a  convenient  spot  for  this  purpose^'  his  head  striking  against 
every  stone,  and  his  disjointed  arms  trailing  over  the  ground, 
he  suffered  the  extremity  of  torture.     As  he  lay  bleeding  and 
helpless  on  the  spot,  a  horseman,  with  wanton  cruelty,  wounded 
him  in  the  back  with  his  spear.     In  this  miserable  situation, 
,'be  lay  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  a  burning  sun,  to  the  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  what  every  soldier  whose  lot  it  has  been 
to  lie  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  knows  to  be  more  dread- 
ful than  any,  or  all  circumstances  of  suffering  united,  — to  the 
want  of  water.     Having  made  repeated  efibrts  to  assuage,  in 
some  degree,  his  burning  thirst  by  means  of  whatever  grass  or 
herbs  were  in  the  narrow  circumference  of  his  reach,  in  vain, 
he  was  reduced  like  other  men  in  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme distress,  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from  the  mois- 
ture of  his  own  body.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  and 
generous  attentions  of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  who  lay  by  him  part 
of  the  first  night,  and  assisted  him,  he  must,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, have  perished.     At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  he  was  picked  oflF  the  field  by  some  of  the  enemy,  who, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  of  ten  rupees,  offered  for 
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bringing  in  an  European  alive,  carried  him  in  a  most  cruel 
and  insulting  manner  into  their  camp." 

After  a  long  and  rigorous  confinement.  Lieutenant  Melvil 
reached  the  town  of  Vellore,  on  the  25th  of  April  lYSi*,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  captain ;  but  he  was  now  ren- 
dered unfit  for  actual  service  by  his  wounds.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  found  means  to  visit  an  elder  brother  in  Bengal,  und 
returned  to  £kigland  in  1796.  Happening  to  arrive  at  Fal- 
mouth, ^'  on  entering  the  harbour,  he  was  stiruck  with  the  ele- 
vated site  and  noble  aspect  of  Pendomis  castle,  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  often  spoke  of  it  as  a 
desirable  residence,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  situation 
to  Dunbar,  and  where,  if  iree  to  choose,  he  would  pr^r  to 
settle."  After  obtaining  an  invalid  company  at  Jersey,  and 
marrying  a  native  of  that  island,  he  was  actually  gratified  in 
his  wish  by  becoming  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pendennis.  He 
died  October  S7,  1811,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children 
behind  him.  This  little  book  contains  a  variety  of  moral  in^  ^ 
dtruction,  particularly  appropriate  to  young  men  destined  ta 
e  military  life. 
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No.  IIL 
Memoirs  of  the  late  THOMAS  HOLCROPT;  wRiTTEir 

BY  HIMSELF,   AND   CONTINUED  TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH, 
FROM  HIS  DIARY,  NOTES,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  — -  3  Vols.  12mO* 

London. -r- Longman  and  Co. 

IHIS  life  is  obvioasly  written  in  imitation  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  for  when  Mr.  Holcroft  sat  down  to  ):om- 
|>ile  his  own  memoirs,  he  undoubtedly  had  Rousseau  in 
his  eye,  and  contemplated  his  self-written  biography  as 
a  model.  The  following  modest,  unassuming  account  of 
his  progenitors,  is  not  only  worthy  of  commendation  from 
its  candour  and  simplicity,  but  conveys  an  original  air  of 
truth  and  information,  never  to  be  expected  in  novels  and 
romances. 

^  I  was  bom  in  London,  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  on  the  lOth  day  of  December,  1745,  old  style;  and 
was  baptised  and  registered  in  St.  Martin's  church,  where 
my  name  is  erroneously  written  Howlcroft.  In  a  will  of  one 
of  my  imcles,  which  may  be  seen  in  Doctor's  Commoner 
the  name  is  spelt  Houldecroft.  From  this  it  appears  that 
our  family  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  subjects  of  ortho- 
graphy, or  think  the  manner  in  which  their  name  was  spelt, 
a  matter  of  importance. 

"  Most  persons,  1  believe,  retain  through  life,  a  few  strong 
impressions  of  very  early  childhood.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
being  played  with  by  my  parents,  when  very  young,  and  of 
the  extreme  pleasure  it  gave  me.  On  another  occasion,  as  I 
and  one  or  two  of  my  brothers  or  sisters  were  playing  in  the 
court,  and  kneeling  and  peeping  down  a  cellar  window,  where 
there  were  some  fowls,  a  shutter  that  belonged  to  the  window, 
and  was  fastened  up,  by  sofne  means  or  other  gotioose,  and 
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entirely  cut  off  one  side  of  my  sister  Anne's  thumb ;  — ^a  dis^ 
aster  never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten.  My  father  one  day 
whipped  me  very  severely  for  crying  to  go  to  a  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  children  were  sent  rather  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way,  than  to  learn  any  thing.  He  afterwards  oiw 
dered  an  apprentice  he  had  to  take  me  to  school.  This  ap^ 
prentice  was  an  exceedingly  hard-featured  youth,  with  thick 
lips,  wide  mouth,  broad  nose,  and  his  face  very  much  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  but  very  kind  and  good  tempered.  I 
perfectly  remember  his  carrying  me  in  my  petticoats,  consol- 
ing me  as  we  went,  and  giving  me  something  nice  to  eat. 
Perhaps  I  bear  his  features  in  mind  the  more  accurately, 
because  I  occasionally  saw  him  afterwards,  till  I  was  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  when  he  used  to  visit  my  father,  who  was 
then  under  misfortunes.  He  seldom  came  without  something 
kind  to  say,  or  good  to  give:  but  his  last  and  capital  gift, 
too  precious  to  be  ever  forgotten,  consisted  of  two  small  books. 
One  was  the  History  of  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  and  the 
other,  of  the  Seven  Champi(Mis  of  Christendom.  These  were 
to  me  an  inestimable  treasure,  that  often  brought  the  rugged, 
good  natured  Dick  to  my  remembrance,  with  no  slight  sense 
of  obligation. 

*^  Till  I  was  about  six  years  old,  my  &ther  kept  a  shoe* 
maker's  shop  in  Orange  Court ;  and  I  have  a  faint  recollec- 
tion that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  After  I 
became  a  man,  my  father  more  than  once  pointed  out  the 
house  to  me :  the  back  of  it  looks  into  the  King's  Mews,  and 
it  is  now  No.  13,  My  father  was  fond  of  speculation,  and 
very  adventurous.  I  believe  he  had  been  set  up  in  trade  by 
my  uncle  John,  who  lived  several  years,  first  as  a  helper,  and 
afterwards  as  a  groom  in  the  King's  stables ;  where,  being  an 
excellent  economist,  he  saved  money.  For  a  time,  my  father, 
through  John's  influence^  was  admitted  a  helper  in  the  sta^* 
bles ;  but  he  did  not  continue  there  long,  not  having  his  bro- 
ther's perseverance.  How  or  when  he  procured  the  little 
knowledge  of  shoe-making  which  he  bad,  I  do  not  recollect ; 
though  I  have  heard  him  mention  the  fact.    He 
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to  the  trade.  He  and  a  naineroug  fiiniQy  of  his  brothers  and 
asters  all  spent  their  iniaacy  in  thejidd  country ;  or,  as  I  have 
heard  him  describe  it,  the  most  desolate  part  of  Lancashire^ 
called  Martin's  Muir^  where  my  grand-&ther  was  a  cooper;: 
a  man,  according  to  my  &ther's  account,  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  but  passionate,  and  a  dear  lover  of  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn. My  grand-mother  was  always  mentioned  by  my  father 
with  very  great  respects 

^  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  west  end  of  London 
swarmed  with  chairmen;  who,  that  they  might  tread  more 
safely,  had  their  shoes  made  differently  from  those  of  other 
people;  to  which  particular  branch  of  the  trade  my  &ther , 
applied  himself  with  some  success.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  profits  he  acquired  by  shoe-making:  he  was  very 
fond  of  horses,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  them,  he  became 
a  dealer  in  tfaenu  Few  persons  but  the  great,  at  this  time 
kept  any  sort  of  carriage.  It  was  common  for  those  who 
wished  to  ride  out,  to  hire  a  horse  for  the  day;  and  my  fiither 
kq)t  several  horses  fi>r  tlus  purpose.  If  his  word  was  to  be 
taken,  they  were  siKA  as  were  not  very  easily  to  be  matched. 
The  praise  he  bestowed  on  them  for  their  performances,  and 
his  admiration  of  their  make  and  beauty,  were  strong  and 
continued.  Young  as  I  was,  he  earnestly  wished  to  see  me 
able  to  ride.  He  had  a  beautiful  poney  (at  least  so  he  ealled^ 
and  so  I  thought,  it:)  but  it  was  not  more  remarkable  fi>r  its 
beauty,  than  its  animaticxi.  To  hgld  it,  required  all  my  fii^ 
ther's  strength  and  skill;  yet  he  was  determined  I  should 
mount  this  poney,  and  accompany  him,  whenever  he  took  a 
ride.  For  this  puipose  my  petticoats  were  discarded;  and 
as  he  was  fonder  of  me  than  even  of  his  horses,  nay,  or  of  his 
poney,  he  had  straps  mad^  and  I  was  buckled  to  the  saddle^ 
with  a  leading  rein  fasttoed  to  the  muzzle  of  the  poney,  which 
he  carefully  held.  These  rides,  with  the  oddity  of  our  equi- 
page and  appearance^  scxnetimes  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule 
of  bantering  acquaintance;  but  I  remember  no  harm  that 
happened. 
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"  About  the  same  time^  my  father  indulged  anodier  whim  ; 
whether  he  was  led  to  it  by  any  particular  accident,  I  calmot' 
tell.  I  must  have  been  about  five  years  old,  when  he  put  me 
under  the  tuition  of  a  player  onjbhe  violin,  who  was  a  public 
performer  of  some  repute*  Either  parental  fondness  led  my 
&ther  to  believe,  or  he  was  flattered  into  the  supposition,  that 
I  had  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  the  art  I  had  been  put  to 
learn.  I  shall  never  forget  the  high  praises  I  received,  the 
affirmation  that  I  was  a  prodigy,  and  the  assurances  my  teachers 
gave  that  I  should  soon  be  heard  in  public.  These  dreama 
werejiever  realized. 

"  My  father  was  under  great  obligations  to  my  uncle  John, 
and  was  afraid,  especially  just  at  that  time^  of  disobliging  him. 
My  uncle's  pride  took  the  alarm ;  and  after  marking  his  dis- 
i^prbbation,  he  asked  with  contempt,  ^<  Do  you  mean  to  make 
a  fiddler  of  the  boy?'*  My  practice  on  the  violin  therefore 
ceased;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarking,  that,  though  I 
could  play  so  well  before  1  was  six  years  old,  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  art  at  the  age  of  seven;  for,  after  my  master  left 
xne^  I  never  touched  the  instrument.  In  the  days  of  my  youth- 
fill  distress,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  vnth  bitter  regret,  of 
die  absurd  pride  of  my  uncle." 

At  the  tender  age  of  six,  the  scene  suddenly  changed,  and 
young  HokroiW  was  carried  into  the, country,  while  much 
distress  ai)d  poverty  immediately  ensued.  It  luckily  happoied, 
however,  that  his  father's  quondam  {^prentice,  ^^  the  kind 
hearted  Dick,"  brought  the  boy  two  ddightful  little  histories, 
i^hich  first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  books,  and  rendered 
the  dreary  cottage  in  Berkshire  less  disagreeable. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  afterwards  employed  by  his  parents 
<'  in  tramping  the  villages,  to  hawk  their  pedlary,"  yet  this  . 
taste  never  once  forsook  him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  ftiture  comedian  and  dramatic  writer  should  have  first 
exhibited  a  passion  for  the  stage,  on  listening  to  the  dialogue 
^d  beholding  the  feats  of  ap  itinerant  Merry- Andrew  fit  Wis* 
beach  fair ! 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  his  misery,  that  he  envied  the 
sleek  looks  and  unpatched  clothes  of  the  grooms  at  Notdng* 
bam;  and  when  Woodcodc  emplpyed  him  at  his  stables  near 
Newmarket,  he  was  in  perfect  exstacy  at  the  idea  of  being 
clad  in  a  ^uit  of  livery ! 

Bat  his  passion  for  books  seemed  also  to  increase,  and  he 
devoured  every  species  of  publication  that  presented  itself  to 
his  voracious  appetite.  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;"  "  Hor- 
neck's  Crucified  Jesus;"  "  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira;"  and 
John  Bunyan's  <^  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  were  all  dispatched  in 
succession,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Perceiving  this  to 
be  his  ruling  passion,  a  person  who  kept  a  little  day  school 
at  Newmarket,  taught  him  gratis^  and  such,  indeed,  had 
been  his  proficiency  and  success  in  private,  that  he  astonish- 
ed all  the  boys  by  actually  spelling  a  word  of  six  syllables  at 
first  sight. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  young  Holcroft  came  to 
London,  and  after  being  a  rough-rider  on  the  turf,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  worked  for  some  time  with  his  fatha*,  who  then 
kept  a  cobler's  stall  in  South  Audley  Street.  He  at  length 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  shoe^maker ;  but  a  stooping  posture 
proved  hurtful,  ^^  and  his  time  was  again  idle(]i*away  in  read* 
ing."  Yet  it  was  this  passion  that  finally  raised  him  to  a 
more  respectable  rank  in  society.  First  ha  taught  a  few 
boys  at  Liverpool;  next  he  wrote  essays  in  the  Whitehall 
Evening  Post,  at  five  shillings  a  column;  then  he  became 
amanuensis  to  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Granville  Sharp;  and 
soon  after  repaired  to  Ireland  as  an  actor. 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  Mr.  Holcroft,  in 
1780,  published  his  first  novel,  entitled  "  Alwyn,  or  the 
Gentleman  Comedian;"  and  became  henceforth  a  regular 
author.  His  first  comedy,  called  "  Duplicity,"  was  acted 
with  great  applause  in  1781,  at  Covent  Garden.  At  a  later 
period  he  visited  the  continent ;  and  after  a  variety  of  ebbs 
And  flows  in  his  fortune,  during  all  of  which,  he  preserved 
the  character  of"  an  honest  man,  he  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  fiunily  and  fiiends. 
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It  oaght  not  to  be  omitted,  that  on  hearing  his  name  wbm 
included  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Metsn.  Tooke  and 
Hardy,  he  volimtaiily  surrendered  himself  in  cqpen  court; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  no  proof  of  gnflt 
was  ever  adduced  against  hinu 
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No.  IV. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  RICHARD  PRICE, 
D.  D.  F.  R-  S.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  R,  S.  — 
Hunter.    London. 

jRjCHARD  PRICE,  the  $on  of  Rice  Price,  by  a  second 
marriage,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  was  born  at  Tynton  in  the  parish  of  L^n- 
geinor,  in  the  comity  of  Glamorgan,  on  February  23,  1723, 
His  fiither  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  at  Bridgend  in  the  same  county,  ori* 
ginally  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  an  ejected  clergyman*  at  the 
Restoration. 

Until  the  age  of  ten,  Richard* was  educated  at  home;  after 
^hich,  he  was  sent  in  succession  to  three  or  four  sdiools  kept 
by  dissenters,  in  Wales;  and  finally  to  a  dissenting  academy 
near  London*  As  his  father  had  determined  on  enriching  one 
Boti  at  his  dei^,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  this 
poor  boy  was  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot  all  the  way  from  Car- 
iliff  to  Bristol  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  tlience  to  the  capital 
in  a  broad-wheeled  waggon ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  town,  he  wafi 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  barber  in  Pudding  Lane.  *lhe  pu- 
trescent air,  and  bad  accommodations  of  this  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, actually  produced  a  jaundice. 

Having  devoted  two  whole  years  with  ^^  ardour  and  de- 
light,'' to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
Mr.  Price  removed  to  Stoke-Newington,  where  he  resided  for 
near  thirteen  years,  in  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Streatfield,  as  his 
chaplain  and  companion,  and  was  at  length  chosen  morning- 
preacher  at  Newington  Greoi.  In  1757,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Blundell,  whose  &mily  had  been  ruined  by  the  South 
Sea  bubble  in  1720,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,^pubU9bed 
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his  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  morals.  This  led  to  a  friend* 
ship  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hume^ 
who  was  charmed  with  a  rare  instance  of  civility  on  the  part 
of  one  of  his  theological  adversaries.  Dr.'Franklin  and  Mn 
Canton  were  also  among  his  philosophical  friends. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Price  became  evening-preacher,  in  Poor  Jury 
Lane,  having  been  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Benson ;  but  such 
was  the  apathy  of  his  auditors,  that  while  holding  forth  on  Jit* 
tnre  jtidgment,  he  found  a  large  portion  of  them  asleep  Jl 

So  great  was  his  reputation,  however,  in  other  respects,  that  he 
was  now  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society;  while  his 
dissertation  <<  On  Providence,  and  the^  Junction  of  Virtooos 
Men  in  a  fixture  State,*'  gave  rise  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  then  Earl  of  Shelbume^  to  whcHn 
he  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Montagu.  This  firiendly  connexion^ 
which  commenced  in  1769,  suffered  no  interrupti<m  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Soon  after  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  hegaR  tp 
distinguish  himself  highly  as  a  political  arithmetician,  in  oon- 
aequence  of  his  dissertation  on  the  National  Debt,  and  a  trea» 
tise  on  Reversionary  Payments ;  and  he  afterwards  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  sinking  fimd,  the  merits  of  wfaich^ 
we  are  here  told,  were  attributed  solely  to  himself  by  a  great 
financial  minister  of  that  day. 

His  health  now  began  to  improve^  and  he  mixed  more  fire- 
quendy  with  the  world  than  before.  Some  of  his  evenings 
were  spent  in  company  with  Mrs.  Montagu^  of  Portman-oquare^ 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Mulso^  Sec ;  but  wkaA  he 
n^ost  delighted  in  was  to  meet  a  select  number  of  his  friends  at 
the  London  Coffee-house,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Canton,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  the  latter  of  wham,  at 
his  recommendation,  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  to  Lord 
Shelbume. 

In  1776,  Doctor  Price  published  his  cdxbisXed  tract  entitied 
<<  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  the  justice  and  policy  of 
a  War  with  America,"  whidi  cA)tained  for  Inm  the  fireedom  of 
the  city  of  Irondon,  presented  in  a  gold  box.  Soonafkertlu^Iie 
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Koehbd  m  infitfttioil  Co  repair  to  the  Tram- Atlantic  Conti- 
tient)  'for  tbe  purpose  of  regulating  the  finances  of  the  United 
States ;  but  he  dvilly  declined,  on  this  occasion,  to  comply  with 
the  wyies  of  Congress. 

At  die  conclusion  of  that  fstsrl  and  unfortunate  war,  Dr.  Price 
suggested  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  speech,  in  Dec  17B9^ 
strongly  recommending  economy  and  retrenchment;  and  it 
was  at  this  period,  that  his  friend  Lord  Shelbume  offered  him 
the  lucrative  appointment  of  Private  Secretaiy;  but,  as  was 
well  observed  at  the  time,  the  Minister  might  as  well  have  pro- 
posed to  make  him  master  of  the  horse.* 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Price  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  dawn  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which,  at  its  commencement,  seemed 
to  Bthtd  a  bright  prospect  to  this  veteran  friend  of  liberty, 
who  had  deemed  it  impossible^  '^  that  a  despotism  of  eight 
centuries,  supported  by  an  immense  army,  could  be  overthrown 
by  the  tumultuous  populace  of  the  city  of  Paris." 

About  this  period  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Revolution.  The  publication  of  this  discourse,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  avowed  sentiments  on  that  subject,  are  here  said 
"  to  have  drawn  torrents  of  abuse  upon  him  from  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who,  as  if  possessed  by  some  daemon  of  the  ne- 
ther region,  had  never  ceased,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
revolution,  to  declaim,  in  a  manner  the  most  outrageous, 
against  it,  and  against  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  it*  The 
phantoms  which  his  own  disordered  imagination  had  raised  to 
alarm  and  inflame  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  un- 
happily succeeded  too  weU^in  misleading  the  more  timid  and 
lukewarm  friends  of  liberty,  and  thus,  by  detaching  them  from 
their  more  steady  associates,  served  to  encourage  ministers  to 
a  more  open  avowal  of  their  hostility,  and  to  the  prosecution 
of  measures,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  have  dared  to 
propose.''  The  only  reply  given  by  Dr.  Price  consisted  of  a 
/few  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  his  discourse,  <^  On  the  Love 
of  our  Country.''  He  now  commenced  memoirs  of  his  own , 
life;  but  his  health  b^an  to  decline  &st,  and  he  became  in- 
disposed to  engai^  in  new,  or  continue  his  old  literary  pur- 
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suits.  His  last  labours  consisted  of  some  emeudataons  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  <^  Reversionary  Payments," 
which  he  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  works.  TTie  first  volume,  however,  was  not  printed  before 
he  was  attacked  by  a  Satai  disord^  in  1791.  His  nephew,  the 
author  of  this  modest  and  well-written  memoir,  has  giveu  an 
account  both  of  his  death  and  character :  *<  distinguished 
from  his  earliest  years,''  observes  he^  ^<  for  the  medcness  and 
equanimity  of  his  temper,  no  injuries  excited  him  to  improper 
resentment ;  no  pain  or  affliction  to  impatience  and  disocm- 
tent  Convinced  of  the  great  truths  which  he  had  so  constantly 
taught,  and  so  well  exemplified  in  every  period  of  his  life,  he 
cadmly  sunk  under  the  last  conflict  of  nature  with  aweO  found* 
ed  hope  of  rising  again  to  a  more  glorious  existence  in  a  better 
state." 
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No.  V. 
Thx  Life  and    Studies  of  BENJAMIN  WEST,    Esq, 

P&ESIDBNT  or  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LONDON  PRIOR  TO 
HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND;  COMPILED  FROM  MATERIALS  FUR- 
NISHED BY  HIMSELF.  By  John  Galt.  —  LondoiL  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

Benjamin  west,  the  son  of  John  West,  a  Quaker, 
was  bom  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  17S8.  He  is  de- 
scended from  an  English  fiunily,  which  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  there.  His  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances,  was  a  good  and  virtuous  man ;  the  mo- 
ther, a  kind  and  affectionate  parent ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  their  youngest,  and,  perhaps,  darling  son,  exhibited  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  at  a  time  when  other  children  are 
wholly  insensible  to  such  pursuits,  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  -^ 

'<  The  first  six  years  of  Benjamin's  life  passed  away  in  calm 
uniformity ;  leaving  only  the  pladd  remembrance  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  month  of  June  1745,  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
had  been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter, came  with  her  infant  to  upend  a  few  days  at  her  father's. 
When  the  child  was  asleqp  in  the  cradle^  Mrs.  West  in- 
vited her  daughter  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  com- 
mitted the  infant  to  the  care  of  Bei^amin  during  their  absence ; 
giving  him  a  fim  to  flap  away  the  flies  from  molesting  his 
little  charge.  After  some  time^  the  child  happened  to  smile 
in  its  sleq>,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his  attention..  He  look- 
ed at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, and  observing  some  paper  on  a  table,  together 
with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized  them  with  agitation, 
and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  portrait :  although  at  this  pe^ 
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riod  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture,  and  was 
only  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

<'  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doing;  but  the  old 
lady  observing  his  confusion,  inquired  what  he  was  about, 
and  requested  him  to  show  her  the  paper.  He  obeyed,  en- 
treating her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking  sense 
time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure,  said  to  her  dan^* 
ter,  <<  I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  SaUy,*'  and 
kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  encou- 
raged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure,  he 
would  make  pictures  of  the  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand : 
for  the  instinct  c£  his  genius  was  now  awakened,  and  he  ^t 
that  he  could  imitate  the  forms  of  thoae  things  wlueh  pleaaed 
liis  sight  y 

^<,  This  curious  incident  deserves  eonsideradon  in  two  points 
of  view.  The  sketoh  must  have  had  some  merit,- sinee  the 
likeness  was  so  obvious,  indicating  how  early  the  hand  of  the 
young  artist  possessed  the  power  of  re^Hresenting  the  observa- 
tions of  his  eye.  But  it  is  still  rauxe  remarkable  as  the  birth 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  New  World,  and  as  one  of  tb^  fisv  in- 
stances in  the  history  of  art,  in  which  the  fir^t  inspiration  of 
genius  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  particular  ciTcumstaDce. 
The  drawing  was  shown  by  Mrs.  West  to  her  husband,  who^ 
remembering  the  prediction  of  Peckover,  was  delisted  wildk 
thb  early  indication  of  talent  in  his  son.  But  the  fiiot,  though 
in  itself  very  curious,  will  appear  still  more  remarkable^  when 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and  the  peculiar 
ners  of  the  Quakers,  are  taken  into  consideration." 

^  While  at  school,  all  the  boys  seem  to  have  foUowed  the  4 
pie  dT  young  West,  and  to  have  cultivated  the  imitative  act  of 
drawing,  by  means  of  chalk  and  ochre:  for  camels'  hair  pendk, 
and  prepared  colours,  seem,  at  that  pi^od,  to  have  bem  but 
little  known  in  Chester  county.  They,  of  course,  looked  np  to 
Benjamin  as  thabr  master  and  director :  dius  he,  who  was 
destined  by  fiite^  to  becooDiie  President  of  a  Royal  InstitutioD» 
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ahready  {binished  aa  example  to»  and  supmntended  the  lai- 
boiirs,  of  a  little  provincial  academy  anidst  his  native  forests. 

An  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  contri- 
buted not  a  Htde  to  form  the  taste,  and  inquire  the  genius  of 
onr  young  artist  tie  began,  at  length,  to  rise  from  flowers 
to  portraits,  and  from  portraits  to  historical  subjects;  andf 
finally,  was  seized  with  the  noble  ambition  of  seeing  Italy. 
In  his  vints  to  Rome  and  Florence^  Mr.  West  was  singularly 
&VQured  by  a  variety  of  interesting  and  fortunate  circumstances, 
and  the  result  was  satisfiuitory:  finr  even  there  he  was  confii- 
dered^  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  as  a  youth  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Mr.  Gait  will  complete  this  interest- 
ing memoir,  by  a  professional  life  of  Mr.  West,  during  bia 
stay  in  England,  which,  if  writt^i  in  the  same  manner»  and 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit,  cannot  fiiil  to  prove  a  moPt 
valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  present  age. 

The  fiidlowing  passages  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  maoAer 
in  which  the  President  profited  by  the  lOpportunities  he  en- 
joyed in  Italy,  to  attain  a  just  notion  of  his  &vourite  art ;  as 
wcU  as  ofihe  honours  he  received,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional travdb: — 

,  ^<  In  tbe  mean  time^  West  was  caxefiilly  fiimishing  his  mind 
by  an  attentive  study  of  the  coatume  of  antiquity,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  great  works  of  modem  genius.  In  doing  this, 
he  r^;arded  Rome  only  as  an  university,  in  which  he  should 
graduate;  and,  as  a  thesis  preparatory  to  taking  his  degree 
amcmg  the  students,  he  painted  a  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphige-* 
nia,  and,  subsequently,  another  of  Angelica  and  Madoro.  The 
applause  which  they  received  justified  the  opinion  which  Mengs 
had  so  i^arly  expressed  of  his  talent,  and  certainly  answered 
every  object  for  which  th^  w^e  composed.  He  was  ho- 
noured, in  conse<pience^  with  the  marks  of  academical  appro- 
bation usually  betowed  on  fortunate  artf st^.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  return  to  America,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  in  his 
native  country  that  profession  in  vhich  he  had  already  acquired 
»  much  celebrity.    At  this  juncture,  he  received^  Lettefi  from 
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llis  father,  advising  him,  as  peace  had  been  concluded  betWieeR 
France  and  England,  to  go  home  for  a  short  time  before 
coming  to  America;  for  the  mother  comrtryjffas  at  that  pe- 
riod still  regarded  as  the  home  of  her  American  oflBpring; 
The 'advice  of  his  father  was  in  unison  with  his  own  wishes^ 
and  he  mentioned  his  intention  to  Mr.  Wilcox.  That  gentle- 
man, conceiving  that  he  spoke  of  America  as  his  home,  ex- 
pissed  himself  with  grief  and  surprise  at  a  determination  so 
different  from  what  he  had  expected ;  but,  upon  being  inform- 
ed of  the  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  he  exclaiiped  that  he  could 
hardly  have  reserved,  on  quitting  Italy,  more  opportunely,  for 
Dr.  Patoune,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  of  considerable  leaniing» 
and  some  taste  in  painting,  was  then  returning  homeward, 
and  waiting  at  that  time  in  Rome,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
meet  with  a  companion.  It  was  therefore  agreed  tfiai  West 
should  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  it  was  soon  after  arranged 
that  the  Doctor  should  proceed  to  Florence,  whfle  the  Artist 
went  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  at  Leghorn,  to  express  to  them 
hi9  gratitude  for  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  their  con* 
stant  and  extraordinary  kindness,  which  he  estimated  so  h^^y, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  Italy  without  performing 
this  pleasing  and  honourable  pilgrimage.  It  was  also  agreed 
between  him  and  his  companion,  that  the  Doctor  should  stop 
a  short  time  at  Parma,  until  West  should  have  completed  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Jerome  of  Corregio,  which  he  had  begun  dur-^ 
ing  his  visit  to  that  city  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

**  During  their  stay  at  Parma,  the  Academy  elected  Mr. 
West  a  member,  an  honour  which  the  academies  of  Florence 
and  Bologna  had  previously  conferred  on  him ;  and  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  Prince,  that  a  young  American  had  made  a 
copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Corregio,  in  a  style  of  excellence 
such  as  the  oldest  academicians  had  not  witnessed.  The  Prince 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary  Artist,  particularly 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Quaker. 
Mr.  West  was,  in  consequence,  informed  that  a  visit  from 
him  would  be- acceptable  at  court;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  be  introduced  to  His  Highness  by  the  chief  nuni-^ 
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ftler.  Mr.  West  thou^t  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  he 
should  r^rulate  his  behaviour  by  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  court  of  London;  and,  accordingly,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  whole  of  the  courtiers,  he  kept  his  hat  on 
during  the  audience.  Tliis,  however,  instead  of  offending  the 
Prince,  was  observed  with  evident  pleasure^  and  made  his  re- 
ception more  particular  and  distinguished;  for  His  Highne^ 
had  heard  of  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  the  Quakers,  and  of 
the  singularly  Christian  conduct  and  principles  of  William 
PemL" 
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The  Private  Correspondence  of  BENJAMIN  FRANK- 
LIN, LL.  D.  F.R.S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
THE  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  France, 

AND  FOR  the  TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  WITH 

Great  Britain,  &c.  &C.  Comprising  a  series  of  let^ 
ters  on  miscellaneous,  literary,  and  political  sub- 
jects, written  between  the  years  1758  and  1790  ;  il- 
lustrating the  memoir  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
and  developing  the  secret  history  of  his  foliticai. 
transactions  and  negotiations;  now  first  published 

FROM  THE  ORIGINALS,  By  HIS  GRANDSON,  WiLLIAM  TeMFLE 

Franklin.  —  London.     Colbourn.     1817. 

1 HESE  letters  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  well 
calculated  for  the  use  both  of  the  historian  and  biographer* 
As  the  original  memoirs  of  ^^  the  public  and  private  life"  of 
tMs  celebrated  American,  written  by  himself,  have  not  been 
as  yet  published,  it  may  not  be  altogether  undesirable  here  to 
convey  a  brief  outline  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  present 
work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  at  Boston  in  New  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1 706.  His  family  which  had  been  settled  on 
a  small  freehold  during  three  centuries,  at  Eton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  scrupulously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  two 
of  them  joined  the  non-conformists.  One  of  these,  Josias,  his 
own  father,  being  afraid  of  persecution  in  this  country,  carried 
his  wife  and  three  children  to  New  England,  about  the  year 
1 682 ;  and  there  had  four  more  by  the  same  wife,  and  tea  by  a 
a  second  marriage. 
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JBenjamii^  it  yooager  son^  by  Abias  Folger, »  Afttive  of  tbe 
wuQty9wa0mtaidedal  first  by  his  filths  fior  the  divir^  and 
he  ab^eady  b^gan  to  be  considered  <<the  chaplain  of  the  fionily  ^'^ 
while  his  uncle^  by  way  of  encouragement)  actually  promised  to 
give  him  ^^  aU  his  coUection  of  sennons,  written  in  his  own  short 
hand,  provided  he  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  learn  ixJ*  But 
as  there  were  now  seventeen  children,  this  was  deemed  too 
expensive  a  plan,  and  a  &r  different  destiny  awaited  him, 
as  will  be  se^i  fixun  his>own  words :  — 

'^At  ten  years  of  age*,  I  was  Inrought  home  to  assist  my 
fiither  in  his  business,  whioh  was  that  of  a  candle  and  soi^ 
maker ;  trades  to  which  he  had  not  indeed  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, but  which  he  had  embraced  cm  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  finding  that  there  was  not  sufficient  employment  for 
a  dyer  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family;  My  employments 
consequoidy,''  he  very  modestly  adds,  <<  were  to  attend  the 
shop,  cut  the  wicks  for  the  candles,  run  errands,  &c." 

He  however  disliked  this  trade  so  much,  that  he  wished  to 
have  become  a  sailor;  but  he  was  finally  placed  under  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  been  bred  a  printer ;  and  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  experienced  during  his 
apprenticeship,  first  inspired  him  with  that  love  of  liberty, 
and  ardent  passion  for  independence,  which  characterized  hi$ 
fiiture  life. 

While  working  as  a  journeyman  at  Philadelphia,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  proprietary  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  who  duped  him  in  the  most  cruel  and 
unaccountable  manner  possible.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
repaired  to  England,  and  worked  both  as  a  pressman  and  com- 
positor. He  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  married  his 
old  sweet-heart;  acted  both  as  a  printer  and  bookseller;  and 
finally  became,  first.  Clerk  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  Deputy 
Post-Master  General. 

About  the  same  period,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  elec- 
trical experiments,  and  was  the  first  who  attracted  lightning 

.    *  Thb  and  ftU  the  luWequent  pUMgci  arc  copied  from  »  French  editioB. 
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from  the  clottdf*  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  suC' 
cessful  resistance  of  America^  afterwards  produced  the  fbUoi^ 
ing  h^nistic  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Frtiochmah: 

*^  Eripuit  fuhnen  ccelo 
Sceptrumque  tyramiis." 

Having  now  established  the  identity  of  the  electric  fire  and 
lightning,  and  effected  several  other  discoveries,  both  curious 
and  useful,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  created  a 
doctor  of  dvil  law  at  Oxford;  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  distinguished  omauient* 
His  pointed  conductors  were  erected  in  almost  every  city 
in  Europe,  and  obtained  a  distinguished  place  at  Buckingham 
House  in  St  James's  Park. 

After  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly,  Dr. 
Franklin  was  chosen  agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvaniay 
in  which  capacity  he  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  a  measure  which  he 
most  vigorously  opposed.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  congress;  and  when  Ix>rd  North  waged 
a  long,  impolitic,  and  expensive  war  against  the  American 
colonies  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  he  took  an  eminent  and 
active  part  in  behalf  of  his  native  country.  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  in  that  capacity  at  length  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France^  by  means  of  which  the  independence  of  America 
was  finally  effected. 

Many  of  the  letters  now  before  us  were  written  during  that 
eventful  period,  when  he  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paris ;  and  we  find  among  his  correspondents  several  Ikiglish- 
men  of  great  note,  particularly  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Priestley,  Lord 
Viscount  Howe,  David  Hartley,  Governor  Pownall,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  first  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Carmar- 
then, &c.  &c 
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It  dSppearSf  hem  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Anthony  Benezet,  that  so 
early  as  1772,  Dr.  Franklin  not  only  was  hostile  to  the  slave- 
trade»  but  to  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery.  An  able  epistle 
to  the  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  on  fiuth  and  good  works, 
convqrs  some  liberal  as  well  as  just  ideas ;  and  as  another  to  Dr» 
Priestley,  dated  London,  Sept.  1 9, 1772,  on  <<  Moral  Algebra,'' 
will  not  bear  to  be  abbreviated,  it  shall  be  here  transcribed: 

«<  Dear  Sir, 

^^  In  the  afiair  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  in  which  you 
ask  my  advice,  I  cannot  for  want  of  sufficient  premises  counsel 
you  njhat  to  determine;  but,  if. you  please,  I  will  tell  you  haw. 
When  those  difficult  cases  occur,  they  are  difficult  chiefly,  be- 
cause while  we  have  them  imder  consideration,  all  the  reasons 
pro  and  am,  are  not  present  to  the  mind  as  the  same  time ;  but 
sometimes  one  set  present  themselves,  and  at  other  times,  an- 
other, the  first  being  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  various  pur- 
poses and  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncer* 
tainty  that  perplexes  us. 

<^  To  get  over  this,  my  way  is  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  paper, 
by  a  line  into  two  columns,  writing  over  the  one  pro^  and  oyer 
l3ie  other  cofu  Then,  during  three  or  four  days'  consideration* 
1  put  down  under  the  different  heads  short  hints  of  the  different 
motives  that  at  different  times  occur  to  xae^Jbr  or  against  the 
measure.  When  I  have  thus  got  them  altogether  in  one  view,  I 
endeavour  to  estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  where  I  find 
two  (one  on  each  side),  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both 
out  K  I  find  a  reason  pro,  equal  to  some  tivo  reasons  con,  I 
strike  out  the  three.  If  I  judge  some  two  reasons  con,  equal  to 
•  ftome  three  reasons  pro,  I  strike  out  the^t;e ;  and  thus  proceed- 
ing, I  find  at  length  where  the  balance  lies ;  and  i£,  after  a  day 
or  two  of  &rth%r  consideration,  nothing  new  that  is  of  import- 
ance occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  determination  ac- 
cordingly. 

^  And  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be  taken  with  the 
precision  of  Algebraic  quantities;  yet,  when  each  is  thus  con- 
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sidered  separately  and  comparatively^  Bfid  the  whote  H^b  before 
me^  I  thulk  I  can  yidg6  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a 
rash  step;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this 
kind  of  equation,  in'  what  may  be  called  mondorpruderUudAl' 
gOra. 

••  Willing  sincerely  that  you  may  determine  for  the  best, 
I  ttm  ever, 

**  My  dear  friend, 

"  Your's,  most  affectionately, 

«  B.  Franklin." 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated  Passy,  July  27,  1783, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  with  England)  Dr.  Franklin  gives  it 
as  bis  opinion :  — 

•*  That  there  never  was  a  good  war^  or  a  bddpecLce.  What 
vast  addition,"  observes  he,  "  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  living,  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the  money 
spent  in  wars,  had  been  ^ployed  in  works  of  public  utility. 
What  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our 
mountains;  what  rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by 
canals ;  what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  public 
works,  edifices,  and  improvements,  rendering  England  a  com- 
plete paradise,  might  not  have  been  maintained,  by  spending 
those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been 
spent  in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing  misery  into  thousands 
of  families,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands 
of  working  people,  who  might  have  performed  the  useful 
labour. 

*^  I  am  pleased  with  the  late  astronomical  discoveries  made 
by  our  society*.  Furnished  as  all  Europe  now  is  with  acade- 
mies of  science,  with  nice  instruments,  and  the  spirit  of  experi- 
ment, the  progress  of  human  knowledge  will  be  rapid,  and 
discoveries  made  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception. 

•  The  Royal  Society. 
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I  begin  to  be  almost  sony  I  was  bom  so  soon,  since  I  cannot 
have  the  happiness  of  knowing  what  will  be  known  one  hun- 
dred years  hence. 

<<  I  wish  continued  success  to  the  labours  of  the  Royal  So^ 
dety,  and  that  you  may  long  adorn  their  chair ;  being  with  the 
highest  esteem} 

«  Dear  Sir, 

•«  Your's,  &c.  &c. 

«  B.  Franklin.** 

*<  Doctor  Blagden  will  acquaint  you  with  the  experiment  of 
a  vast  globe  sent  up  into  the  air,  much  talked  of  here,  and 
which  if  prosecuted  may  furnish  some  means  of  new  know- 
ledge." 

In  a  lifttter  to  Doctor  Price,  written  some  time  after,  he 
observes :  —  • 

,  <*  The  commencement  of  the  art  of  flying  will  be  a  new- 
epoch.  The  construction  and  manner  of  filling  the  balloons 
improves  daily.  Some  of  the  artists  have  lately  gone  to  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  well  for  your  philosophers  to  obtain  from  them 
what  they  know,  or  you  will  be  behind  hand ;  which,  in  me* 
chanic  operations  is  unusual  for  Englishmen." 

We  find  mention  also,  after  his  return  to  America  in 
1788,  '<  of  a  boat  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  which  rows  it-, 
self  against  wind  and  tide  in  our  river ;  and  it  is  apprehended, 
the  construction  may  be  so  simplified,  as  to  become  generally 
usefiiL" 

In  his  political  correspondence,  we  are  presented  with  a  great 
variety  of  secret  history,  relative  to  the  views,  dispositions,  and 
|dans,  of  the  various  parties  then  prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 
It  appears  that  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  King  himself 
actually  sent  over  persons  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging Dr.  Franklin  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Ame- 
rica, on  terms  somewhat  short  of  independence.  In  April, 
1782,  Mr.  Oswald  intimated,  <^  that  in  case  France  should 
viake  demands  too  humiliating  for  England  to  submit  to,  the 
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q[>irit  of  the  nation  would  be  roused,  unanimity  would  pre^ 
Tail,  and  resources  would  not  be  wanting."  He  added,  ^  there 
was  no  want  of  money  in  the  nation;  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  finding  out  new  taxes  to  raise  it;  and  perhaps  that 
dgficulfy  might  be  avoided  h)  shtdting  up  the  Exchequer,  stopping 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  Jiinds,  and  applying  the 
amount  to  the  support  of  the  war  J' — "  I  made  no  reply  to  this'* 
observed  the  Doctor,  <^  for  I  did  not  d^ire  to  discourage  their 
stopping  payment,  which  I  considered  as  cutting  the  throat  of 
their  public  credit,  and  a  means  of  adding  fresh  exasperation 
against  them,  with  the  neighbouring  nations :  such  measures 
were  besides,  an  encouragement  with  one,  remembering  the 
adage,  that  they  who  threaten  are  afraid  /" 

In  1789,  we  find  Doctor  Franklin  settled  conifortably  at 
-  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst 
his  family  and  firiends,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  eafthly  hap- 
piness that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  esteem,  independence, 
and  public  honour. 

^*  Having  served  my  time  of  three  years  as  President,**  ob- 
serves he,  "  I  have  now  renounced  all  public  business,  and  en* 
joy  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  My  friends  indulge  me  with  their 
firequent  visits ;  which  I  have  now  leisure  to  receive  and  en- 
joy. The  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Political 
Enquiries  meet  at  my  house,  which  I  have  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditional buildings,  that  afford  me  a  large  room  for  those  meet^ 
ings,  another  over  it  for  my  library,  now  very  considerable, 
and  over  all  some  lodging-rooms.  I  have  several  promising 
grand  children  by  my  daughter,  who  play  with  and  amuae 
me,  and  she  is  a  kind  attentive  nurse  to  me^  when  I  am  at  any 
time  indisposed ;  so  I  pass  my  time  as  agreeably  as  at  my 
age  (eighty-three),  a  man  may  well  expect;  and  have  little 
to  wish  for,  except  a  more  easy  exit  than  my  malady  (the 
stone),  seems  to  threaten."  Benjamin  Franklin  died  in  1790, 
after  living  long  enough  to  behold  a  new  state  called  aftcaT 
him. 

Many  of  his  descendants  are  at  this  moment  respectable  citi- 
zens of  America ;  «nd  one  of  his  grand  children^  teethe  femalir 
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Bidet  ^  ^<>^  Post*Master  of  Philadelphia ;  a  situation  fonnerly 
occupied  by  himself  under  the  British  government.  Another 
of  his  grandsons,  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  Franklin,  to 
whom  the  property  of  all  his  works  appertains,  and  who  acted 
as  Secretary  of  L^ation  during  his  embassy  to  France,  at 
present  resides  in  England. 

From  this  latter  gentleman,  the  following  authentic  do- 
cument has  been  received,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  opposition  experienced  on  the  part  of  his  grand- 
fiither,  in  respect  to  his  philosophical  discoveries ;  but  also 
tend  to  illustrate  the  labours  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope*,  of 
whom  will  be  found  an  ample  account  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

«  On  Monday,  Sept.  14,  1777,  Mr.  B.  Wilson  (painter), 
repeated  his  experiments^  at  the  Pantheon,  before  several  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  persons.  Lord  Viscount 
Mahon,  F.  R.  S.  being  present,  had  a  great  dispute  with  Mr. 
Wilson  concerning  his  experiments,  and  shewed  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  both  his  assertions:  first,  thsit  knobs  arebetterthan 
points ;  and  secondly,  that  Um  conductors  are  better  than  high 
ones.  EQs  Lordship  proved  both  these  assertions  to  hefalse^ 
and  shewed  also  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  entirely  misunderstood^ 
and  had  consequently  entirely  misrepresented  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

**  Lord  Mahon  repeated  several  experiments  of  his  own  to 
prove  his  assertions ;  and  by  invariably  succeeding  in  them 
at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  failed  repeatedly, 
his  Lordship  convinced  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
well-informed  rind  curious  gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Wilson 
went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  not  to  see  Lord  Ma- 
hon's  experiments.  ^  He  afterwards  said,  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  (ypinion^  and  would  publish  his  own  hypothesis ; 
upon  which  Lord  Mahon  told  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  most  candid 
and  gentleman«-like  manner,  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 

*  Set  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Sunhope,  p.  183. 
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to  differ  in  opinion  from  him ;  but  that  as  the  question  about 
conductors  Jor  lightnings  was  of  so  great  importance  to  this 
country,  and  to  society  in  general,  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  should 
publish  an, erroneous  opinion  on  this  suljgect,  that  he  (Lord 
M.)f  would  also  pledge  himself  to  the  public  to  r^ide  him 
in  print'* 
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ACLAND,  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  R. 
Palmer,  K.C.B.  Colonel  Commaniiant  of 
1st  Batulion  60th  foot,  March  8. 

ALEXANDER.  Wm.  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
and  I^.  S.  of  the  British  Museum,  of  a 
brain  fever,  at  Maidstone,  July  23.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  coachmaker  in  tliat  town, 
where  he  himself  was  born,  April  I  o,  1767. 
Having  evinced  a  fine  taste  for  the  pencil, 
in  1793,  he  was  aopointed  assistant 
draughtsman  to  the  emoa&sy  to  China ;  in 
1802,  he  became  Profesbor  of  Drawing  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  ;  in  1805,  he 
published  his  Costume  of  CHina ;  and  was 
snatched  prematurely  away,  when  meditat* 
iog  still  greater  attempts  in  his  art. 

ALLEN,  Ri^ht  Hon.  Joshua,  fifth 
Viscount  Allen,  Feb.  1,  in  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin.  His  Lordship  was  born  April  36, 
1738,  and  served  during  all  the  German 
campaigns.  He  retired  from  the  service 
in  1770,  on  a  pension  of  600/.  per  annum, 

ANNESLEY,  Right  Hon.  Arthur,  Earl 
of  Mountnorris,  F.K.S.  F.S.A.  in  Paris, 
July  3,  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  in  his  7  2d 
year.  His  first  countess  was  Lucy,  only 
daughter  of  George  Lord  Lyttleton;  and 
his  second,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Cavendish,  Bart.;  by  both  of 
irhom  he  has  left  issue.  Lord  Valentia, 
the  celebrated  traveller  in  the  East,  has 
succeeded  to  the  lionoun  and  estates. 

APTHURP,  Rev.  East,  D.D.  on  April 
16,  in  the  84th  year  of 'his  age.    This 


eminent  divine  was  a  native  of  America  1 
but  having  been  educated  with  distinguish*- 
ed  reputation  at  Cambridge,  and  patron- 
ized by  Archbifthop  Seeker,  be  obtained 
considerable  preferments,  added  to  a  high 
reputation  In  this  country. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  M.  D.  at  Leices* 
ter,  aged  74,  Aug.  28.  He  was  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
senior  physician  to  the  Infirmary,  and 
sole  physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Leicester.  He  was  author  of  **  Disserta- 
tio  de  Pleoriiide,"  1766,  8vo.  «*  Obser- 
vations on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity,"  1782,  2  vols.  8vo« 
**  A  Case  of  Hydrophobia  successfully 
treated,*'  1793,  8vo.  "  Observations  oa 
the  Management  of  the  Insane,"  1809, 
8vo.  He  was  fiith*r  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Arnold, 
of  Stamford.  In  his  neighbourhood,  and 
among  an  extensive  circle  of  private  friends, 
no  man  could  be  more  sincerely  or  more 
deservedly  beloved  ;  while,  in  his  public 
character,  he  always  proved  himself  an  uih 
shaken  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  anxious  promoter  of  every  design 
which  tended  to  meliorate  distress.  In  a 
word,  he  was  an  enlightened  ornament  of 
his  native  town,  and  his  station  in  society 
will  not  easily  be  filled  again  by  a  siqailar 
union  of  estimable  qualities.  He  married 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macatilaj 
Grsham,  which  more  closely  allied  him  tp. 
literatiire. 
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BACON.  John,  Esq.  Feb.  26,  aged 
78,  at  Frierii  Barnet.  Few  men  have 
been  more  generally  known,  or  universally 
respected.  He  was  in  very  early  life  ad- 
mitted a  Junior  clerk  to  the  Deputy  Re- 
membrancer of  the  First  Fruits  Office; 
where  he  was  also  Deputy  Receiver  and 
Deputy  Comptroller.  In  177*  he  was 
elected  F.  S.A.;  in  1778,  on  the  death 
of  John  Hetherington,  Esq.  he  became 
senior  clerk  in  the  Office  of  First  Fruits ; 
and,  01  1783,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
Mulso,  Esq.  was  appointed  Receiver.  He 
was  Treasurer  also  to  that  very  excellent 
Society  which  celebrates  an  anniversary  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  and  the  fond  as-p 
aiduity  which  he  for  a  long  series  of  yeara 
displayed  on  those  occasions ,  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
will  long  be  gratefully  recollected.  His 
general  benevolence  indeed  was  proverbial ; 
whilst  his  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  his 
convivial  habits,  and  easy  pleasantry  of 
manners,  rendered  him  at  all  tiroes  a  wel- 
come visitant,  and  a  cheerful  host.  Mr. 
Bacon,  in  17 86,  re-published,  with  great 
improvements,  Mr.  Ecton's  "  Thesaurus." 
under  the  title  of  <<  Liber  Regis ;  vel, 
Hieaaorus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum.  With 
an  Appendix,  conuining  proper  Directions 
and  rrecedents  relating  to  Presentations, 
Institutions,  Inductions,  Dispensations, 
8(C.  and  a  complete  Alphabetical  Index." 
Of  this  useful  work  he  had  prepared  a  copy, 
very  much  augmented  and  corrected,  for  a 
new  edition.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  small  vault  on  the  outside  of  the 
church ;  and  were  attended  to  the  grave  by 
tome  of  his  oldest  and  sincerest  friends. — 
Gent.  Mag. 

BAWDWEN,  Rev.  William,  B.A., 
Sept.  14,  at  Hooton  Pagnell,  near'  Don- 
caster.  Mr.  B.,  whowasVicar  of  Hooton 
Pagnell,  appears  to  have  been  a  good  Saxon 
scholar,  he  having,  in  1812,  given  a  tran- 
slation of  vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Domesdsy 
Book,  which  was  publii^hed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  remaining  eight  volumes  are  said  to 
be  complete  for  the  press  ;  and  it  is  truly 
lamentable  to  reflect,  that  this  learned  and 
industrious  divine  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
work  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  and 
twelve  children. 

BEAUCHAMP,  Right  Hon.  William 
on,  Earl  B.  suddenly,  Dec.  31,  In  his 


LyKon 
67th  V 


67th  yeur.     He  was  for  many  yean  M.  P. 
forWurcestenhinj  aad,  in  comequeoce 


of  liis  great  property  added  to  lus  Btmdj 
support  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  French  war, 
was  ennobled  as  a  Banm  in  1808.  In  1815y 
he  was  further  advanced  in  the  Peerage  to 
the  rank  of  Vlacount  and  Earl. 

BELL,  Reverend  William,  D.D.,  se- 
nior prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  at  his  prebendal  residence,  in 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  in  his  85th  year.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtained  many  of  the  prizes. 

BENNETT,  Reverend  Thomas,  D.D. 
August  24,  aged  73;  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster^  and 
vicar  of  Tiltingbam,  &c. 

BETTY,  Samuel,  Esq.  at  St.  Jameses 
palace,  February  12.  He  Was  (or  many 
yeara  derk  to  the  Lord  Chamberiain  of  the 
household. 

BIRCH,  John,  Esq.  surgeon  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Prince  Regent,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  St.Thomas*s  Hospital,  late  of  New 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  February  -Syln  hia 
7  othyear.  He  was  one  of  the  firat  to  caD  in 
electricity  to  the  assFstance  of  medicine ; 
and  during  hu  whole  life  opposed  the  Vac- 
cine Institution  with  unabated  zeal. 

BLOMFIELD,  Reverend  Edward  V., 
October  9,  in  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  son  of  C.  BlomfieM, 
Esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  brother  to 
tlie  celebrated  scholar  of  the  same  name* 
(Reverend  Charles  James  Blomfield,  B.  A. 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambri^ej 
and  editor  of  Prometheus.) 

This  gentleman  attained  not  only^great 
skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langiuiges, 
but  also  such  a  facility  in  the  modem  Ger- 
man, as  to  have  translated  Matthias's 
Greek  Grammar  from  that  language.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  a  new  Gretk  and  Eng- 
lish lexicon,  a  work  of  great  importance  to 
the  English  scholar. 

Meanwhile,  he  endeavoured  to  refresh 
his  mind,  and  assist  his  literary  pursuits, 
by  means  of  foreign  travel;  but  on  land- 
ing from  the  continent,  the  friend  of  the 
Greek  Professor,  Moiik»  the  companion  of 
Dr.  Kaye,  master  of  Christ's  College,  and 
the  admirer  and  eulogist  of  Person,  w«s  seiz- 
ed with  a  fever,  that  by  rapid  strides  con- 
ducted him,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  tomb  ! 

BRERETON,  Lieut  .-General  R.,  at 
New  Abbey,  Kildare,  June  do,  an  ofiiccr 
of  more  thsn  50  years  standing  in  His  Ma- 
jefly*s  service,'' and  a  victim  to  a  liver 
complaint,  contracted  in  tropical  climates. 
BRYDGES,  Edward  William  Geof^e, 
Esq.  in  his  18th  year,  at  Lee  Priorr,  June 
9,  af^er  a  month's  illness.  He  was  third  son 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  M.P.  lur 
Maidstone^  a  person  of  distinguished  li- 
neage, and  well  known  also  for  his  Uterary 
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attaimoents.  The  death  of  thii  very  ami- 
able young  man  iras  caused  by  some  inter- 
nal complaint,  which  ii  is  suspected,  may 
have  arisen  from  bruises  received  in  bunt- 
ing the  preceding  winter.  His  premature 
fate  fs  very  deeply  lamented  by  his  parents 
and  &miJyy  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
the  kindest  temper,  the  sweetest  disposi- 
tion, and  the  most  lively,  heroic,  and  un- 
selfish spirit.  His  abilities  were  good,  and 
his  sagacity  quick;  though  his  attention 
had  been  hitherto  careless  snd  unfixed. 

BUCHANAN,  Robertson,  Esq.  civil 
engineer,  in  his  46th  year,  July  23.  He 
WAS  the  author  of  ingenious  Essays  on  the 
"  Economy  of  Fuel,'*  and  «  Mill-work 
Machinery,"  &c. 


CLARKf  Mr.  Thomas,  September 
6,  in  his  79th  year,  at  his  house,  near 
Chelsea. 

"  Mr.  C.  was  born  in  the  year  1737, 
at  Bossel  Common,  near  Warwick,  and 
brought  up  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  until  after  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
he  came  to  London.  —  Whether  accident 
or  enterprise  first  led  him  to  the  metropolis, 
we  are  uninformed;  but  learning  that  a 
stall  was  to  let  in  Exeter  'Change,  he  im- 
mediately took  it,  and  there,  in  the  year 
1765,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense 
fortune  which  he  afterwards  realized.  We 
have  indeed  beard,  that  the  first  hundred 
pounds  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
business,  was  generously  advanced  by  a 
eeotleman  who  had  accidenully  overhMrd 
Mr.  Clark  deplore  the  want  of  such  a  sum, 
and  who  the  next  day  most  unexpectedly 
brought  it ;  while  such  was  his  confidence 
in  Mr.  C.'s  integrity  of  principle,  that 
the  usual  form  (if  bond,  receipt,  or  even 
written  acknowledgment,  was,  in  this  ex- 
traordinarv  oegociatian,  entirely  dispensed 
with.  We  nmd  not  add,  that  the  debt  so 
honourably  contracted,  was  as  honourably 
and  gratefully  discharged. 

"  As  his  stock  was  thus  augmented, 
hb  custom  proportioiiably  increased.  What 
lie  sold  was  good;  the  price  asked,  was 
invariably  the  price  taken  ;  and  this  excl- 
leot  rule,  added  to  the  moderation  of  his 
profits,  secured  him  that  lapid  retail  cus- 
tom which  ultimately  enriched  him  with 
the  gt^den  fruits  of  fair  industry.  —  But 
whkt,  perhaps,  added  to  his  wealth  still 
more,  was  the  very  moderate  nature  of  his 
habits.  Every  day  he  dined  with  his  plate, 
not  indeed  on  the  tare  board,  but  upon 
a  sheet  \of  paper ^  in  his  little  closet,  and 
probably  the  expence  of  hit  meal,  with  a 
pint  of  porter  induded,  never  reached  the 


sum  of  cfne  shilling  I  After  dinner,  he  was 
acctistomed  to  take  one  glass  of  spirits  in 
water,  at  the  public-house  opposite  the 
end  of  the  'Change,  and  thence  returning, 
resumed  the  business  of  the  day.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  saw  him  on  his  old  horse, 
which,  with  its  rider,  was  as  well  known  at 
Charing-cross  as  King  Charles  himself. 
Latterly,  however,  he  came  to  town,  from 
his  residence  at  Pimlico,  and  returned  in 
his  son*s  carriage. 

<'  In  1814,  Mr.  Clark  completed  his  se- 
venty-seventh year,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  celebrated  his  birth-day.  His  visi- 
tors were  his  children  and  grand^chlldren  ; 
and  though  the  viands  resembled  those  of 
a  feast  one  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  de- 
aert  possessed  some  features  entirely  novel. 
The  cloth  being  drawn,  the  old  gentleman 
present^  each  of  his  grandchildren  iwdoe 
in  number,  with  a  five-guinea  piece  in  gold, 
a  Bible,  Dudsley's  Economy  of  Human 
Life,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
1in*s  Life  and  Works.  He  then  addressed 
his  youthful  auditors  thus,  —  <  My  chil- 
dren !  sometimes  articles  of  the  least  value 
have  the  strongest  powers  of  attraction.  ~- 
Gold  is  a  slippery  article,  it  is  frequently 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-momow.  In  mo- 
deratk>n,  and  under  the  controul  of  dis- 
cretion, it  is  good :  —  but  an  abundance 
of  it  has  proved  injurious  to  more  states 
and  fiunilies  than  it  has  ever  mended ;  an 
attention  to  the  books  that  I  have  pre- 
sented you  with,  will  do  you  good,  as  they 
will  be  a  pleasant  guide  through  li^'s  short 
journey,  by  trjiching  the  adoration  you 
owe  to  GocI,  —  the  duty  you  owe  to  tout 
neighbour,'— and  the  advantages  which 
you  owe  to  yourselves,  by  enabling  you  to 
lay  down  your  heads  in  peace  with  a  joyful 
hope  of  futurity ;  which,  that  you  may  do, 
—  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  you 
all.' 

«  He  then  called  on  his  eldest  grand- 
daughter to  read  the  Idil  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs, and  on  his  eldest  gmndson  to  read 
the  23d  verse  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the 
same  book. 

<*  The  whole  family  having  assembled  and 
retired  in  health  and  good  humour,  the  ve- 
nerable founder  of  the  feaft  ever  considered 
this  as  the  most  satisfactory  day  that  he 
had  passed  in  seventy-seven  pleasant  years  ; 
and  it  was  evident,  that  neither  time  nor 
age  had  divested  him  of  that  inherent  cheer- 
fulness which  thus  shed  its  twilight  beams 
even  over  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

«  We  have  heard  many  stories  of  Mr. 
Clark ;  some  of  them  founded  on  his  pe- 
culiarities, but  not  one  to  hit  discredit* 
Though  addicted  to  the  accumulation  of 
money,  it  was  by  honeft  means ;  and  what 
appeared  to  others  hard  seif-piivationy  wot 
ftQ  3 
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probably  to  htm,  who  relished  few  higher 
pleasures,  an  enjoyment,  because  tt  was 
m  second  nature.  Nor  was  he  incapable 
of  performing;,  at  times,  actions  oTthe  most 
liberal  and  honourable  kind.  Among  the 
numerous  anecdoua  told  of  him,  it  is  re- 
pmted,  that  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
impoaed,  lie  gave  in  his  schedule  at  6000/. 
The  tax-collector  retimed  it  to  him  fur 
amendment,  under  the  supposition  that  he 
had  retuined  (and  over-rated  too)  hwwhnle 
stock,  instead  of  his  annual  income.  Mr. 
Clark  hitched  on  another  thonsand,  nnd 
assured  the  collector  that  he  was  sure  it  was 
the  full  amount.  —  **  Aye,  but,**  said  the 
other,  "  I  want  your  income^  not  your 
property.**'^**  Are  you  content?**  — 
"  Yes  !••  — "  So  am  I,*'  replied  the  old 
mercliant,  and  wished  the  astonislied'  col- 
lector a  brief  good  morning.  In  his  will, 
Mr*  C.  remembered  all  his  friends  and 
faithful  servants  in  a  handstmie  manner. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  death  Ejcetcr 
'Change  was  partially  shut,  and  hail,  from 
its  wonted  light  and  bustle,  a  strange  ap- 
pearance. 4 

**  His  person  an<l  features  were  by  no 
means  of  a  common  cast,  and  his  sagacity 
and  sense  were  obvious  in  his  conversations 
on  almost  every  subject.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  an  eccentric  man,  but  one  in  whom 
eccentricity  was  not  vice — odd  in  his  man- 
ners, but  upright  in  hts  intercourse  with 
the  wofld— -and  capable  of  many  most  be- 
neficent and  disinterested  acts  of  hmnanity 
and  cliaiity.  Let  the  idle  imitate  bis  in- 
dustry, and  the  avaricious  copy  his  bene- 
volence, —•  then  will -his  life  have  been  not 
leaa  honourable  to  himself,  than  useful  to 
society  at  large,  while  the  example  will 
not  cease  to  actuate,  even  when  its  origi- 
1  is  for^tten."  — .  Ewmp.  Mag, 


B. 

BALE,  Thomas,  M.D.,  February i2i, 
1b  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate,  aged 
67,  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, &c.  &c.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Dale,  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina,  and  a 
native  of  America ;  but  having  repaired  to 
London  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educated 
«t  St. Paul's  school;  after  which,  he  stu- 
died during  five  years  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  obtained  a  medical  degree. 

On  his  return  to  the  capiul,  he  was  one 
of  the  eight  individuals  who  institnted  th« 
Literary  Fund,  to  which  he  not  only  be- 
came a  subscriber,  but  the  register. 

DAMPIER,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice, 
February  3,  in  Montagu-plac^  Blooms- 
bury,  in  bis  58ih  vear,  one  of  His 
Mij«Hy*s  Jttstiees  of  ^  Court  of  King's 


Bench,  who  possessed  talents  and  i(ialit»etf 
of  so  pre-eminent  a  nature,  tint  fcsr 
can  justly  appreciste  them;  and  no  onv 
can  too  highly  extol  them.  He  was 
thought  to  be  a  classical  scholar  scareelj 
inferior  to  any  of  the  most  learned  of  hia 
contemporaries.  In  his  legal  practice  he 
secured  universal  esteem.  Unassuming  in 
his  behaviour,  he  conciliated  the  r^ard  of 
all  who  were  connected  with  him.  In  eoo- 
versailon  he  was  brilliant,  commnnicmtive, 
and  instructive.  He  sttained  not  to  his  ex- 
alted station  by  adherence  to  any  political 
party,  but  was  selected  wholly  on  accomit 
of  his  exalted  abilities.  Eminently  dis- 
tinguished as  his  legal  qualifications  were, 
ypt  they  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  line 
of  his  profession;  for  he  was  known  to  be 
as  well  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  aa 
with  common  law.  Nor  was  he  less  versed 
in  theology  than  in  every  other  branch  of 
science-;  and  while  many  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  this  stuffy,  he  evin- 
ced the  firmness  of  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  by  a  conduct  cone- 
spondent  with  its  precepts.  In  whatever 
point  of  view  we  beheld  hiro,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  we  shall  see  iniid& 
to  admire,  and  very  little  to  condemn.  And 
should  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  sncfa 
an  excellent  man  be  aseriljed  to  the  par- 
tiality of  firiendship,  an  appeal  may  confi- 
dently be  made  to  public  opinion,  which 
has  avowedly  declared,  that,  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Juftice  Dampier,  the  Law  has  loat 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  Society 
one  of  its  most  valuable  memben.  He 
has  left  a  midow  and  five  children. 

The  following  isacc4)y  of  the  preamble 
to  the  -will  of  the  kMe  Sir  Henry  Dampier, 
Koi«ht :  — 

<«'  This  is  the  last  idll  and  testament 
of  me,  Henry  Dampier,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  His  Majefty's  Court  of  King^a 
Bench. 

**  I  recommend  my  soul  to  God,  in 
humble  hope  that  he  wiH,  of  his  infinite 
mercy,  pardon  my  enormous  sins,  mnd 
sanctify  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  tlutmgh  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  our  Loid  ftnd 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  be  bke- 
sed  for  ever.  I  return  my  most  affectionate 
thanks  to  my  dearest  wife,  and  all  mychil- 
dren,  for  the  kindness  and  attention  they 
have  shewn  me  in  sickness,  and  in  health, 
earnestly  exhordng  my  children  to  be  dilir 
gent,  virtuous,  and  religlont,  as  the  suife 
road  to  happiness  here,  and  hereafter.*' 


EATON,  James,  Esq.,   at    Flmlko^ 
Jtaitary  5,  in  hia  85th  ynr. 
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BSSINGTON,  Vioe-AiliDinl  Sir  W., 
K.C.  B.»  July  19,  in  hU  63d  year. 


FITZWILLIAM,  Richard  Lord  Vlt- 
«oiuit,  of  (he  kingdom  of  Ireland,  F.R.S. 
and  Vice  AHminl  of  Leinster,  Febroary  4. 
at  his  apartments  in  Bond-street,  in  his 
71st  year. 

The  Viscount,  by  his  will,  ha^  given 
the  following  very  noble  benefaction  to 
ihe  excellent  seoiinary  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1764.  To  ihe 
Chanceilitr,  Mssters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  hasbequeaihed 
all  bis  new  South-Sea  Annuities ;  with  the 
proceeds  and  dividends  of  which  they  are 
to  build  a  Museum,  a  Repository  to  con- 
uin  all  his  pictures,  portraits,  framed  or 
unftamed,  prints,  books  bound  or  unbound, 
manuscrigts,  music  bouud  and  unbound, 
busts,  statues,  gems,  precious  stones, 
bronzes,  &€.;  and  until  such  Museum  is 
bulit,  to  hire  a  house  to  place  them  in,  to 
give  salaries  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
University  to  take  care  of  the  collection  ; 
and  all  tlie  regulations,  &c.  are  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  fiatutes. 


H. 


HAMILTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  at  Har- 
rowgate,  July  33,  after  a  long  illness.  She 
was  an  author  of  some  celebrity ;  and  all 
her  works  tend  to  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  Fur  some  years, 
this  lady  was  occupied  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  the'  children  of  a 
Scotch  nobleman,  a  circumstance  which 
afterwards  enabled  her  to  describe  the  do- 
mestic scenes  and  manners  of  the  north 
with  no  small  degree  of  truth  and  propriety. 
Her  brotlier  having. been  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  £a(l  India  Company,  this 
circumstance  also  induced  her  to  dedicate 
her  attention  to  the  customs  of  Asia.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  her  publications :  — 
«  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,"  1796, 
3  vols.  8vo.  **  Memoirs  of  Modem  Phi- 
loaophers,*'  1800,  8  vols.  8vo.  *<  Letters 
on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion," 1802,  3  vols.  8vo.  **  Life  of  A- 
grippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,"  1804, 
3  vols.  8vo.  *'  Letters  on  the  Formation 
of  the  Religious  and  Moral  Pririci|>le," 
1 806,  2  vols.  8vo.  **  The  Cottagers  of 
Glenbnmie,*'  1806,  Svo.  «  Rules  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  the  Benefit  of  Cover- 
neases,"  (Anon.)  1808,  4to.  <<  Exercises 
in  Religious  Knowledge,"  1809^  ISmo. 


''.Popular  Essays,  illustrating  Princtplea 
essentially  connected  with  the  Improve* 
mentof  the  Understanding,  the  Imagina* 
tion,  and  the  Heart,"  1813,  3  vols.  8vo» 
HEATH,  John,  Esq.  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Ja- 
nuary 17>  at  his  house  in  Mana^eld-atreet, 
Portland  Place. 

Thia  venerable  Judge  had  been  for  some 
time  in  such  an  infirm  state  of  health,  that 
he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  Bench,  but 
his  death  m^as  extremely  sudden.  He  had 
received  an  invitation  from  Sir  Vtca^ 
Gibl>s  to  an  entertainment,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  replying,  when  he  dropped  down  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expired.  He  for- 
merly filled  the  office  of  Town-clerk  of 
Exeter;  and  has  left  a  legacy  of  about 
20,000/.  to  his  friend  Mr.Gattey,  the 
present  Town-clerk  of  titat  city.  The  fol- 
lowing tMtimony  to  his  character  was  de- 
livered in  the  0>uri  of  Cimmon  Pleas : » 
"  Nobody  had  a  higher  rrspect  for  ths 
opinions  and  character  of  that  learned 
Judge  than  myeself  [Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd] ;  and  nobody  more  sincerely  r^ret- 
ted  his  loss.  He  owed  it  to  his  own  feel- 
ings to  say,  that  he  always  considered  him 
to  be  an  able  and  upright  Judge,  as  well 
as  a  worthy  and  valuable  man ;  and  he  wts 
convinced  that,  in  declartnf;  iheae  senti- 
ments of  respect  tor  his  memory,  he  had 
the  concurrrnce  of  all  his  Brethren  of  the 
Bar.  His  duty  required  from  him  such  a 
tribute  to  the  learned  Judge,  when  the 
mention  of  his  name  fumkhfd  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  paying  it ;  and  he  felt  a  pleu nre 
in  the  act," — Gent.  Mag, 

HENRY,  Mr.  Thomas,  apothecary  at 
.Manchester,  June  18,  in  his  83d year. 

Mr.  Henry  was  President  of  the  Lite- 
rary snd  Philosophical  Society  dt  Msnchet* 
ter ;  F.R.S.  (»f  London ;  and  well  known 
throughout  Europe  for  his  varioua  disco- 
veries and  improvements  in  the  science  to 
which  he  chiefly  addicted  himself.  As  a 
practical  and  philosophical  chemist,  be  had 
attained  a  high  and  merited  reputation. 
His  contributions  10  that  science,  beaidee 
a  small  volume  of  Essays,  snd  his  transla- 
tions of  the  early  writings  of  Lavoisier, 
which  he  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  resder,  consist  chiefly  of  me- 
moirs dispersed  through  the  Tmnsactiona 
of  the  various  Societies  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  relitc  both  to  those  parts  of 
Chemistry  that  are  jmreiy  scientific,  and  to 
those  that  have  a  connexion  with  the  use- 
ful arts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  se- 
pamte  pnblicatioiM :  —  "  Expariments  and 
Observations  on  the  Preparation,  &c.  of 
Magnesia  Alba,"  1773,  8vo.  «  Letter 
to  Dr.Glaas,  being  a  Reply  to  his  Ett- 
mioation  of  the  Strictures  on  J>r.  Glass's 
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Magnesit,"  1774>  Sto.  «  Emms  PbyBi^ 
cal  and  Chemical »  from  the  French  of 
Lavoislfr/'  177<>f  9w.  **  Atcoant  of  a 
Method  (»f  Presenring  Water  at  Sea  from 
FutceCiction,"  1781,  8vo.  "Bsaayt  on 
£iFect§  produced  by  various  Processes  on 
Atmospheric  Air,  from  the  French  of  La- 
voisier/* 1783,  8vo.  ••  Memoirs  of  Ba- 
ron Hallar/'  1783,  8T0. 

UUDDART,  Jos.,  Esq.  F.R.S.,&r. 
Aug.  19,  in  his  76th  year.  He  was  bom  at 
Allenby,  in  tiie  county  of  Cumberland, 
where  his  fatlier  followed  the  humble  occu- 
pation ofa  shoemaker.  Havingengaged  early 
in  life  in  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  he  became  at  length  the  master 
t>f  a  trading  vf;ss(>l,  and  soon  displayed  great 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  ship-building  and 
navigation.  He  at  length  also  exhibited 
an  amazing  accuracy  in  the  atirveying  of 
coasta,  the  construction  of  charts,  and 
•very  thing  contacted  with  subjects  of  this 
nature. 

Having  been  invited  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  which  he 
entered  as  fourth  Mate,  and  afterwards 
sailed. four  voyages  as  Captain,  Mr.  Hud- 
dart  now,  not  only  completed  a  survey  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  from  Bombay  toCo- 
fingo,  but  distinguished  himself  by  his 
astronomical  knowledge  also* 

'  On  quitting  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  which  be  became  st 
■length  a  Director,  Mr.  Huddart  took  a 
most  accurate  and  extensive  survey  of  the 
western  isles;  and,  in  1791,  was  elected 
•D  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  F.R.S.  He  also,  about  the  same 
time,  invented  a  new  machine  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cordage,  by  means  of  which, 
a  more  equal  distril>ution  of  the  strains  up* 
oo  tlie  respective  yarns  takes  place.  He 
now  retired  to  Highbuiy-Terrace,  at  which 
place  he  cloaed  his  mortal  career,  leaving 
Ml  only  surviving  son  behind  him,  who 
'Wsa  formerly  a  merchant  and  pro<:onsol  at 
Leghorn. 

SUNTINGFIELD,  Right  Hon.  Jo- 
ahua  Vaoneck,  I.iord  H.,  August  \i,  in 
his  71st  year.  He  sat  for  many  years  as 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Dunwich,  and 
was  the  3d  Baronet,  and  ist  Irish  Baron 
of  this  family,  which  came  originally  from 
Holland,  and  has  been  enriched  by  com- 
.marce  and  finance^ 


J. 

JORDAN,  Mrs.  Dorothea,  at  St. 
Oond,  near  Paris,  July  5.  This  lady  had 
vetiied  to  the  continent  some  time  since, 
in  «oiMequence,  as  haa  been  said,  of  some 
pecimiasy  eoahanasstfients.    The  immedi-> 


ate  cause  of  her  death  wu  tbe  rapture  of 
a  blood-vessel.  For  many  yeua  Mn.  Jor- 
dan was  the  moat  popuhur  comic  actvefls 
that  ever  trod  the  English  stage. 

JOYCE,  the  Reverend  Jeremiah,  at 
Highgate,  aged  53,  in  June.  He  appeus 
to  nave  been  a  self-taught  man,  ukI  to 
have  been  indebted  chiefly  to  his  indnstcy 
for  his  rise  in  life,  having  been  originalty, 
we  believe,  intended  for  the  trade  of  a 
glazier.  The  following  account  of  him  is 
copied  from  the  MorUfUy  Magame  r«— 

"  The  Reverend  Jemniah  Joyce,  the 
ingenious  author  of  .  many  elementary 
works  thst  bear  his  nsme,  and  the  kbori- 
ous  and  honest  compiler  of  others  publish- 
&\  anonymously,  or  trader  the  names  uf 
other  persons.  He  was  first  known  to  the 
public  in  consequence  of  the  audacioos  at- 
tempt made*  by  Messrs.  Fitt  and  Dimdas 
on  the.  lives  of  several  undaunted  friends 
of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  Mr.  Joyce 
was  specially  marked  for  the  vengeance  of 
those  unprincipled  ministers,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  tutor  to  the  sobs  of 
Esrl  Stanhop,  then  a  leader  among  the 
patriotic  reformers.  Indeed,  the  arrests 
and  the  subsequent  state  trials  were  said  to 
have  arisen  from  Mr,  Joyce  having  wrktea 
a  laconic  note  to  Mr.Tooke,  about  a  lite- 
rary  work  then  on  the  eve  of  pnbKcatioB» 
in  which  he  asked  the  question,  **  Shall 
you  he  ready  by  Wednesday  ?"  This  Bote 
miscarried,  and  on  Tuesday  the  aneati 
took  pUce.  Mr.  Joyce  has  ofren  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  person- 
ally know  more  than  aix,  and  had  never 
spoken  to  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
twelve  strangers,  to  each  of  whom  a  Grand 
Jury  were  induced,  under  the  misdirection 
of  a  judge,  to  find  a  true  bill  againat,  as 
jointly  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  tirason  ! 
After  the  honourable  acqtrittab  of  Measrs. 
Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  the  law-of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  in  pure  shame,  dis- 
missed Mr.  Joyce  and  the  others  without 
trial,  but  also  withotit  compensation  for 
many  months*  false  imprisonment,  under 
charges  which  endangered  their  lives,  and 
so  deeply  afflicted  the  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tives of  some  of  them,  as  to  cauae  their 
premature  deaths.  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
felt  a  wound  through  the  sides  of  his  son's 
preceptor,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
on  the  return  of  Mr.  Joyce  to  Chevenisgj 
but  some  fimiily  events  soon  rendering  the 
continuance  of  his  services  unnecessary,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  began  that  career 
of  literary  industry  which  has  often  grati- 
fied the  public,  and  is  likely  to  prore  so 
useful  to  the  rising  generation.  One  of 
the  first  eropk)yments  in  which  he  was  thus 
engaged  waa  aa  a  coadjutor  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Giegory,  in  hb  oompendiotis  Cy- 
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dopediA ;  tnd,  the  gvett  aoccen  of  thai 
mnrk  having  excited  the  avidity  of  other 
bookselteriy  Mr.  Joyce  was  engaged  by 
the  body  of  them,  who  then  met  at  the 
Chapter  Cofiee-Hoiue,  to  compile  a  new 
work  on  the  plan  of  Gregory's,  and  it  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  the  late  William 
Nicboison.  Both  works  having  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  and  being  com- 
pleted within  thirty  months,  the  co-Iaboarer 
in  one,  and  the  sole  compiler  of  the  otlier, 
became  justly  celebrated  for  his  inHnstry 
and  learning,  and  we  maj  add,  for  his  zeal 
and  integrity';  but  such  ereat  exertions 
brought  on  a  severe  attadc  of  disease, 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Joyce  completed  his  popu- 
lar Elements  of  Arithmetic,  of  which  re- 
peated editions  of  10,000  have  been  sold, 
and  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  prin- 
cipal schools,  as  the  best  in  the  language. 
His  next  publication  was  his  well  known 
ScienHfic  Dialogues,  followed  in  the  same 
line  of  composition,  by  his  Dialof^s  on 
Chemistry  and  on  (he  Micro&cope.  His  other 
works  were  his  Letters  on  Natural  PkUo^ 
sophy^  his  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences;  and,  lastly,  he  co-operated  with 
Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Carpenter,  in  a 
well  planned  work,  called  Systematic  Edu' 
eatian,  which  has  been  favourably  received. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  the  Meleo- 
rological  Report  to  this  Magazine,  even 
that  in  the  present  Number,  and  often 
illustrated  its  pages  by  his  contributions 
on  matter  of  fitct  and  usefal  subjects.  One 
of  his  last  communications  was  the  account 
of  his  late  brother,  in  our  Magazine  for 
May;  and  at  that  time,  and  till  within 
two  hours  of  his  death,  he  was  in  as  good 
health  as  he  had  been  for  several  years  pa&t. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  variety  and  eictent  of  his  la- 
bours ;  and  in  regard  to  tliose  of  his  heart, 
we,  who  knew  him  well,  can  assert,  that 
an  honester  or  better  man  never  lived.  He 
has  left  an  amiable  widow,  and  a  large 
young  family,  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
loss  m  the  produce  of  his  unceasing  in- 
dustry, in  the  example  afibrded  by  his 
virtuous  character,  and  in  the  valuable 
firecepts  and  instniciiOM  with  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  guide  them  to  hap- 
piness/' 


LE  BLANC,  Sir  Simon,  one  of  the 
Judces  of  the  Omrt  of  King's  Bench,  on 
Aprd  15,  1916,  in  his  68th  year.  He 
was  admitted  a  Commoner  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Ckmbridge,  in  1766,  and  enjoyed  a  fel- 


lowship tb^  fbf  twenty  Tf*"*  He  be- 
came a  Seqeant  at  Law  in  February  1787, 
along  with  Sir  Alexander  Thompson  and 
Sir  Sottlden  Laurence,  and  was  knight^ 
on  succeeding  Sir  William  Henry  Ashurst 
as  a  Ptiisne-Justice,  in  June  1799;  which 
office  he  held  for  upwards  of  16,  simI  his 
predecessor  had  enjoyed  it  for  29  years. 
Sir  Simon  was  taken  til  on  the  Northern 
Circuit  at  lAucaster,  but  finished  the  bti- 
siness  (here,  and  about  ten  days  before  his 
death  arrived  at  his  seat,  near  Bamet; 
from  whence  he  came  to  town  on  th.e  Idth^ 
for  the  constant  attendance  of  his  physi- 
cians. He  was  a  man  of  a  pure  unbke* 
mished  mind,  of  a  principle  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  rectitude,  as  his  legal  knowledge 
was  founded  on  the  deepest  and  most  criti- 
cs research  and  general  knowledge.  In 
debating  subjects  at  the  Bar,  he  had  the 
useful  art  of  a  very  ready  discrimination 
between  the  ingenuity  of  argument  and 
application  to  the  motive  $  as  a  Judge,  he 
had  a  cle^r  insight  into  character,  and 
seemed  to  descry  the  objects  of  diflering 
parties  with  a  penetration  that  invariably 
unveiled  the  truth,  and  stripped  Art  of  all 
its  customary  disguise ;  and  however  early 
he  may  lutve  formed  his  judgment  of  a 
cause,  he  never  suffered  his  impression  to 
escape  until  he  had  patiently  heard  the 
whole  of  its  evidence  and  discussion,  and 
then  his  decision  at  the  Bar,  or  his  charge 
■to  the  Jury,  were  alike  distinguishable  for 
perspicuity.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  he,  ss  senior 
puisne  judge  of  theCuurt  of  King's  Bench, 
succeeded  in  due  course  to  the  Crown 
side,  in  which  the  same  eminence  which 
had  distinguished  his  geneml  progress 
was  as  clearly  conspicuous,  but  adminis- 
tered, if  possible,  with  more  patience 
and  a  greater  chastisenaent  of  mind,  which, 
though  it  looked  at  the  horrors  of  vice 
with  strong  reprehension,  yet  it  never 
betrayed  itself  by  ill-placed  or  hasty  as- 
perity. 


M. 

MACCONNOCHIE,  Hon.  Alex,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Meadbwbank,  June  15, 
at  Coates  House,  near  Edinburgh.  He 
was  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Jostice,  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  and  also  a  Member  of  the 
New  Jury  Court. 

MACFHEJkSON,  David,  at  Pancras, 
August  1,  in  his  69th  year.  He  was 
author  of  a  <'  Geographical  Illustration  of 
Scottish  History ;"  containing  much  to- 
pographical information.  He  also  repob- 
•   11 
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liahed  AnHr«y  of  Wyotocon't  <'  CroD^kil 
of  Scotland ;"  "  Annals  orG>miBerce,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Finhfriet;**  and  a  <*  History 
of  the  European  Coninierce  in  the  East 
Indies."  Mr.  M.  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land ;  laborious  in  point  of  research,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  literary  labours.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
one  of  the  Deputy  Keepers  of  the  Public 
Records. 

MAN  VERS,  Right  Honourable  Charles 
MedovB,  in  Portman  Square,  June  17. 
Earl  Manvers,  descended  f.-om  the  Ducal 
family  of  Kingston,  was  born  November  14, 
1787  ;  aod  oo March  14, 1774,  was  mar* 
Tied  to  Anne  Ortnn,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Mills,  Esq.  by  whom  he  has  left 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

MUNDAY,  Francis  Noel  Clark,  Esq. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester, 
then  at  Oxford  and  wmte  "  Need- 
wood  Forest ; "  which  charming  fiorm 
was  printed  for  private  distribution  nearly 
half  a  century  since  ;  and  has  been 
commended  by  Dr.  Wartoo,  **  as  an  ex- 
cellent descriptive  piece."  He  was 
a  man  of  ancient  family  and  consider- 
able fortune  ;  hia  immediate  ancestor  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Sif  Robert  Burdet,  of  Foremsrk,  in  the 
county  of  Derby ;  and  he  married  his  own 
first  cousin. 

Mr.  Munday  resided  chiefly  in  th^  coun- 
try, and  became  a  nxMt  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  generally  presidiog  as  diair- 
nan  at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Derbyshire  have  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  public  monument  (o  his 
memory,  in  a  resolution  signed  <*  Henry 
Fitzherbert;"  and  a  public  subscription 
for  that  purpose  has  since  actually  taken 
place. 


N. 


NAIRNE,  the  Honourable  Henry,  at 
Perth,  February  aa.  In  his  98th  year.  He 
was  ion  of  the  late  John  Lord  Nairne, 
and  one  of  the  most  steady  supporters  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  In  their  last  attempt 
to  recover  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
During  all  the  wanderings  of  the  Preten- 
der, after  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden, 
Mr.  Nairne  was  bis  constant  attendant  j 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Prince 
Charles  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  this  faithful  friend.  Like  many  of 
those  wkose  misgtiided  generosity  plunged 
them,  into  the  fatal  afiair  of  1745,  Mr. 
Nairne*a  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. 


NOLEKEN,  Mary,  BuoncM,  July  s, 
in  Gloucester  Place,  after  an  illncca  ol' 
only  three  days,  in  her  75th  year.  Hiia 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Rocke,  aras 
first  married  tt>  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre» 
and  then  to  Baron  Noleken,  late  AmbaaM- 
dor  from  Sweden. 

NOOHTHOUCK,  Mr.  John,  aged 
70,  at  Arundle,  Northampionshire,  July 
20th,  nearly  fifty  years  a  liveiy-maa  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  and  an  inilex 
maker  and  corrector  of  the  press  to  tlie 
booksellers  and  printers:  He  was  also 
occasionally  an  author  himself,  having 
published  a  "  History  of  London,"  and 
an  *<  Historical  and  Classical  Diction- 
ary." 


Q. 

OGLE)  Sir  Charles,  Baronet,  Senior 
Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  at  Worthy, 
Hants,  August  38,  in  his  89th  year. 

ORMERORD,  I^verend  Richard,  M.A. 
May  34,  at  Kennington,  of  which  be  was 
Vicar,  and  which  living  he  obtained  from 
the  late  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  was  many  years  D9mestic  Qiap- 
lain. .  He  published  **  Remarks  on  Jh. 
Priestly's  Disquisition  on  Matter  and 
Spirit,"    and  also  a  "  Visitation  Scr- 


PACKE,  Charles  James,  Esq.  Oct.  30, 
at  Prestwould  Hall,  Leicestershire,  aged 
90,  a  great  planter,  and  great  grandson  of 
Sir  Christopher  Packe,  Knight,  Lotd 
Mayor  of  London  in  1635. 

PEACHEY,  Right  Honourable  John, 
Baron  Selsey,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  F.  L.  S. 
on- June  27,  atWestdean  House,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  his  60th  year. 

PEMBERTON,  William  Auguatna, 
B.  D.  of  an  apoplexy,  October  13,  one  oC 
the  Senior  Fellows  of  Emanuel  College^ 
and  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  said  *<  never  to  have  aa- 
cendtd  the  pulpit  but  to  please,  to  in- 
form, to  persuade,  and  to  amend." 

PENRHYN,  Lady  Susan,  widow  ot 
Richard  Pennant,  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  only 
daughter-  and  heiress  of  General  Thomas 
Warburton,  January  3. 

PENRICE,  Thomas,  Esq.  long  known 
as  an  eminent  Surgeon  ;  at  Yarmouth^  No- 
vember 1 .  He  lived  of  laie  at  Naribd  Hall ; 
and  having  been  the  residuary  Legatee  of 
Lord  Chedworth,  he  has  bequeathed'  a 
Ivge  property  to  his  widow  and  Sift  ckUr 
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POWER,  Right  Reverend  Peter,  Ro- 
aan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford ;  Jan. 

a;. 

PREVOST,  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir 
G«ofge,  Baronet,  in  his  49th  year,  Jano- 
wtj  5.  He  was  first  known  to  the  public 
hv  hia  gallant  defence  of  Dominica,  of 
which  he  was  Governor.  Sir  George  had 
bot  lately  returned  from  Canada,  where 
he  was  invested  with  a  high  command 
during  the  late  contest  with  America. 


S. 


SQUIRE,  Dr.Joha,  of  Ely  Place,  sud- 
denly, August  35,  agni  84;  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  for- 
merly an  eminent  Accoucheur,  He  ex- 
pired while  assisting  at  the  delivery  of  a 
patient ;  and  was  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Chamberlain^,  the  founder  of 
the  «  Society  for  the  relief  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Medical  men  in  London  and 
ha  Vicinity." 

ST.  ALBANS,  the  Duchess  of,  and  her 
ittiaot  son  tlte  Duke,  February  9 ;  at  her 
aunt's,  Mrs.  Dalrymple's,  Portman  Square, 
February  19. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Right  Honourable  the 
Countess  of,  at  Rochetts,  Essex,  on  Fe- 
bruary 8,  after  a  long  and  most  afflicting 
illness. 

STRUTT,  John,  Esq.  at  his  seat,  Ter- 
Ung  Place,  Essex,  in  his  89th  year.  He 
was  descended  from  Sir  Dei*ner  Strutt, 
of  an  ancient  family,  rttiding  formerly 
near  Warley,  in  that  County.  A  com- 
moo-place  memorial  will  not  suffice,  for 
•  character  so  eminently  tlisttncuished  in 
the  various  stations  in  life  which  Mr.  Strutt 
to  honourably  filled.  As  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  he  was  the  very  independent 
Representative  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon, 
for  a  series  of  yean ;  discharging  his  arduous 
duties  with  a  firmness  of  mind  and  per- 
spicuity of  judgment  rarely  equalled.  His 
opinion  was  so  much  esteemed  in  mad) 
blanches  of  political  economy,  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  consulted  occasionally  by  tht 
ruling  Statesmen  of  these  times.  After 
the  memorable  a7th  of  July,  when  so  la- 
mentable a  disunion  took  place  between 
the  naval  commanden,  Keppel  and  Palli- 
ser,  Mr.  Strutt  preserved  the  credit  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  manly  and 
diainteiested  determination  to  prevent  an 
uoaoimoos  vote  of  thanks  on  the  occa- 
aion. 

He  rose  intrepidly  in  his  place^  and 
«ve  his  smgU  fUgaUve  to  such  a  tribute 
trom  the  Cooudods  of  Englaod^  conceiv- 


ing it  to  be  totally  unmerited,  flow  well 
h'ls  goorl  sense  and  fortitude  were  rewardecl 
may  be  clearly  known,  by  the  concurrent 
approbation  which  he  obtained,  in  the 
same  session,  of  a  large  msjority  of  the 
very  same  Assembly.  On  all  occasioos,  he 
acted  the  |«rt  ofa  loyal  subject ,  and  evinced 
a  strict  adherence  to  ihv  principles  of  tha  i 
Constitution,  in  Church  and  State ;  disre- 
garding every  motive  of  personal  favour 
which  could  warp  his  determination.  As  a 
Magistrate,  he  was  inflexible  in  the  due 
administration  of  justice ;  and  the  tenor  of 
his  life  was  thus  regulated  on  the  basis  of 
social  order.  He  has  left  two  sons,  as  the 
successors  of  his  ample  estates  and  for- 
tune, viz.  Joseph  Holden  Strutt,  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  Essex  militia,  a  near  relative  by 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Maldon; 
and  William  Gooday  Sirutt,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded,  with  the  loss  of  a  leg  and 
thigh  some  years  since,  in  the  gallant  de- 
■  fence  of  one  of  our  Csribbee  Islands,  a 
General  in  the  army,  atid  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Quebec.     Mom.  Her, 

SUTHERLAND,  Geoige,  Em.  of  Ken- 
nington,  late  of  Bath,  aged  6o,  Jan.  5. 


TAYLOR,  Charles,  M.  D.  aged  04, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Adelphl.  Dr.  Taylor  pur- 
sued the  arduous  and  important  duties  of 
his  office,  for  sixteen  years,  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  ability  highly  hononrable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  lo  the  society.  Reai^ 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  our  manufiicturea,  his 
mind  received  an  eariy  bias  in  favour  of 
Science  and  the  Aru ;  and  he  pursued  them 
with'  unabated  ardour  to  the  termination 
of  a  long  life,  devoted  not  only  to  their 
improvement,  but  to  eveiy  other  spedea 
of  public  utility.  Such  was  the  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  to  the  patriotic  body  of 
which  he  was  the  official  organ,  that 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolutioo  he 
expressed  the  most  lively  wishes  for  its 
prosperity,  and  a  fervent  hope  that  hit 
successor  would  be  animated  by  a  zeal  su- 
perior to  his  own.  By  his  death  the  so- 
ciety has  lost  an  invaluable  officer,  and 
mankind  a  friend.  Tlie  acquirements  of 
his  head,  and  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart, 
did  him  equal  honour,  and  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  extenaive  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Remarks  on  Sea  Water,  as  conducive 
to  Health,"  and  of  various  intereitiDg 
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to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  in  the '  Fhiloeophical  Maga- 
zine,  and  in  oth^r  miscellaneous  pablica- 
tions. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  from  tlte 
house  uf  the  institution  to  St.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  for  interment.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  six  vice*pre8iiient8  and 
diairmen  of  committees,  and  followed  by  a 
conaiderable  number  of  members;  amongst 
the  carriages  were  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Sossex,  president,  the  Diike  of  Norihum- 
berland,  MargraTine  of  Anspach,  Dr. 
Powell  J  vice-president,  T.  H.  Andrews, 
Esq.  — —— «  Pratt,  Esq.  &c.  —  Monthly 
Mag. 

TOMKINS,  Mr,  Thomas,  the  cele- 
brated Caligraphist  in  Sermon  Lane,  Doc^ 
tora'  Commons,  September  5,  in  his  74th 
year.  He  was  a  Penman  of  the  first  emi- 
nence; and  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  art,  in  his  tran- 
scripts of  the  Irish  Charter,  Lord  Nel- 
'  son's  Letter,  &c. 

TOWNSHEND,  Reverend  Jos.  M.  A. 
at  Pewsey  Parsonage,  November  9,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Mr.  Townshend  was' 
brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Towns^ 
hend,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  B.  A.  1762 ;  M.  A.  1765  ; 
and  at  one  time  studied  physick  under 
Dr.  Cullen  at  Edinburgh*  At  his  outset 
in  the  Ministry,  l-.e  distinguished  himself 
M  •  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists, and  occasionally  officiated  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Bstli ;  but  of  late 
years  his  zeal  on  that  side  was  considerably 
abated.  In  early  life  he  fell  under  the  lash 
of  the  late  Reverend  R.  Greaves  of  Claver- 
tOD,  who  describfii  his  peculiarities  in  his 
keen  satire  *<  The  Spiritual  Quixote." 
He  was  author  of  tlic  following  publica- 
tions :  *<  Every  true  Christian  a  new  Crea- 
ture," 1765,  12mo.  *<  Observations  on 
wrioua  Plans  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,'* 
1788,  8vo.  "  Journey  through  Spain," 
1790,  3  vols.  8vo.  «  Free  Thoughts  on 
Despotic  and  Free  Goveniments,"  1791, 
Bvo.  "  The  Physician's  Vade  Mecum," 
1794;  tenth  edition  1807.  <<  A  Guidtf 
to  Health,"  1795,  3  vols.  8to.  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Poor  Laws,"  1796,  8vo. 
'*  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,"  1805, 
8VO.  "  The  Character  of  Moses  csta- 
bliabed,"  1819-1815,  S  vols.  4io.  —  Asm 
aebolar,  a  mineralogist,  a  fnssilist,  and  con- 
cbologist,  he  stood  pre-eminent.  His 
«*  Travels  in  Spain,"  and  his  *<  Character 
of  Moaes  established  as  an  Historian,"  will 
best  speak  his  literary  abilities.  As  a 
preacher,  lie  was  sound  in  doctrine  and 
conaistcnt  in  pnctice. 


VYSE,  the  Reverend  William,  D.C.L. 
on  February  10,  at  the  Rectoiy,  Lambeth« 
aged  75.  This  worthy  Divine,  giandun 
to  Bishop.  Smalbrooke,  was  educated  at 
All  Souls'  College,  OxBnrd ;  appointed 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  COm- 
wallis  in  1771;  became  B.  C.  L.  177S; 
D.  C.  L.  1774  ;  Rector  of  Lambeth,  ^nd 
of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  1777;  F.S.  A. 
1779;  F.R.  S.  1781;  Archdeacon  of 
Cm'entry,  1793  ;  and  was  also  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Lichfield,  and  Chancellor  of 
that  diocese.  He  ptiblished  in  1778  a 
Past  Sermon  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  wet-,  a  a  diligent  Pastor, 
endeavouring,  both  in  the  church  and  oat 
of  it,  to  promote  the  great  Christian 
duties  of  charity,  moderation,  and  bene- 
volence; the  recommendation  of  which, 
indeed,  was  seldom  omitted  in  any  of  his 
sermons. 

W. 

WILLYAMS,  the.  Reverend  Cooficr, 
A.M.  was  born  in  June,  176a,  we  be- 
lieve, at  Plaistow,  in  Essex.  His  father. 
Captain  John  Willyams,  whose  only  son 
he  was,  at  his  death  in  1 779,  had  bedi  for 
many  years  the  oldest  Master  and  Com- 
mander In  the  Navy;  and  was  born  at 
Deal  iu  Kent,  where  his  father,  Comao- 
dore  Willyams  (a  younger  son  of  the  fiunily 
of  Willyams,  of  Camanton,  hi  Corawdl), 
then  resided,  having  married  a  cobeireaa 
of  Captain  Fox  of  that  town.  Mr.  W.'a 
mother  is  yet  surviving  at  the  age  of  90 1 
the  last  coheir  of  the  very  ancient  and 
well-allied  families  of  Dinelev  and.  Good- 
yer,  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
whose  large  estates  by  the  misfortunes  of 
tlft  last  century,  have  fallen  into  the  iiands 
of  strangers.  Mr.  W.  was  educated  at 
Canteihury  school,  and  in  October  1780, 
was  entered  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  his  degrees  of 
A.  B.  and  A.M. ;  and  about  1784,  took 
holy  orders,  and  engaged  in  a  curair  in 
the  neighbourhood  oi  Gloucester,  in  which 
city  his  mother  then  resided.  About 
1791,  the  church  of  Canteihnry  present- 
ed him  to  the  vicarage  of  Exning,  near 
Newmarket. 

In  1794,  his  adventurous  spirit  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  ship  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervia  (noir 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent),  in  his  joint  expe- 
dition with  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  0^ 
Indies,  of  u^h  expedition,  he  pubiiihied 
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on  hii  tetoxn  a  &ithfal  tnd  curiout  ac 
cfnaUf  In  4to,  Mcompanied  with  many 
official  documents,  and  aeveml  handsome 
illnstratitn  prinU  in  aquatinta,  copied 
from   his   own   drawings   made    on  the 


•pot.  .   ,     ,  . 

In  1798,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the   Swiftsure,    commanded    hy  Captain 
Hailowell,  in  the  Toyage  to  the  Mediter- 
nnean  with  Nelson,  of  which  the  result 
was  the  glorious  Victory  of  the  Nile, 
Under  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
intelligent  captains  in  the  Navy,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  accurately  a  thou- 
sand minute  and  interesting  particulars, 
of  which  his  active  and  inquisitive  mind 
did  not  fell  to  profit :  and  he  noted  every 
thing  with  nnattected  and  untired  fidelity 
in  a  journal,   from   which  he  afterwards 
formed  the  volume  entitled  «« A  Voyage 
up  the  Mediterranean,"  given  to  the  public 
in  1801,  in  folio  and  4to,    accompanied 
with  numerous  plates  from  his  own  draw- 
ings,   illustrative    of   that   eventful    and 
splendid  expedition.     This  work  contains 
the  most  minute  and  aiithentic  account  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  an>l  all  thst  oc- 
curred immediately  precedent  and  subse- 
quent to  it,  with  many  of  the  <»peraiions 
ty  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

Not  long  aficr  his  rcturn,he  married  Miss 
Snell  of  Cheltenham,  who  survives  him 
with  four  chiMren,  lamenting  his  loss  with 
the  deepest  and  most  undiminished  afflic- 
tion. In  1806,  he  ws«  presented  by 
his  early  friend,  school-fellow,  knd  col- 
lege-companion, Sir  Egenou  Brydffcs,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Kingston,  on  Barham 
Powns,  near  Canterbury  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  obtained  the  Rectory  of  Lower  Har- 
dres,.  which  h**  immediately  exchanged  for 
the  Rectory  of  Stourmouth;  and  from 
these  two  livings  derived  an  income  of  not 
less  than  lOOoL  a  year.  About  thesnme 
time,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Commis- 
aion  of  the  Peace  for  Kent,  having  acted 
in  a  similar  commission  for  Suffolk,  be- 
fore he  left  £xning.  As  a  Magistrate,  he 
was  active,  intelligent,  and  useful;  at 
once  deciiive  and  conc'diatory ;  authorita- 
tive, and  yet  kind. 

About  a  year  before  he  died,  his  heftlth 
▼isibly  and  rapidly  declined.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  his  countenance  took  the 
wrinkled  and  haggard  appearance  of  an 
approach  to  seventy ;  his  powers  of  digestion 
*  also  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  £iilure ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Kingston,  in  the 
spring  of  1816,  after  having  spent  some 
wtekn  in  Lcmdon,  he  exhibited  such  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  dissolution,  that  his  friends 
b^an  to  despai^  At  length,  about  the 
mMdle  of  June,  he  ifttim«d  to  London  for 


medical  advice ;  but  all  wu  vain.  He  lan- 
guished however,  till  the  17  th  of  the  ibl«* 
lowing  month,  when  he  died,  aged  54,  at 
the  houae  of  his  broth«r-in-law,  Jamea 
Steers,  Esq.  in  Barnard  Street,  Rtissel 
Square  ;  and  was  buried  at  Fulham,  where 
hia  aister  Beata  had  been  interred  mora 
than  twenty  years  before. 

Mr.  Willyams  was  a  man  of  mannen  so 
popular  and  attractive,  'and  so  willing  to 
exert  those  endowments  which  he  possess- 
ed, that  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  person  of 
more  extensive  acquaintance  for  his  sta*  ' 
tion  in  life  i  or  one  more  universally  liked 
where  he  was  known.  He  had  an  ease,  a 
vivacity,  a  humour,  a  spirit,  which  made 
him  an  acquisition  to  every  table  and  every 
assembly ;  and  he  had  a  desire  to  reeonv- 
mend- himself,  which  scted  as  a  jpowerfol 
stimulus  to  the  best  display  of  his  tacultiet. 
He  was  rather  ingenious  in  little  things^ 
than  possessed  of  great  intellectual  gifts. 
He  was  ready  and  expert  with  his  himds; 
he  could  draw  and  design  :  he  was  a  car- 

K enter  and  gardener^  and  builder,  and 
orseman  ;  and  always  full  of  employment, 
and  full  of  little  prefects.  But  heiiad  no 
touch  of  the  greater  energies  of  the  nund  ; 
of  abstract  reasMiing,  or  abstract  senti- 
ment, he  had  little  conception.  His  taste 
in  reading  was  rather  turned  to  the  comic 
and  grotesque  than  the  serious ;  and  the 
sublime  and  the  pathetic  seemed  to  have 
more  of  a  tendency  to  put  him  to  sleep 
than  to  rouse  or  afreet  him. 
He  had  a  peculiar  readiness—* 


**  To  catch  the  manners  livbg  as  they 


CoUiiissays  that-— 

'<  Youth  of  the  quick  uncheated  sight. 
Thy  paths,  observance,  more  inviu." 

So  it  was  with  Mr.  Willyams,  even  firom 
his  boyhood.     Habits,  customs,  ftshions, 
worldly  ceremonies,  he  seized  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  skill ;  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
in  any  of  the  motley  and  v&rying  combi- 
nations of  socieiy ;  with  the  stately  ctmr- 
tier,  the  Bond  Street  lounger,  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  divine,  the  country  squire, 
the  farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  me- 
chsnic.     But  with  all  this,  he  was  quick  in 
feeling,  or  fiincyiiig  injuries,  and  bold  in 
the  resentment  of  ttiem.     He  had  at  least 
his  due  share  of  family  pride ;  and  perhaps 
somewhat  more  of  vanity  and  ostentation 
than  a  cold  and  severe  censnrerwonld  think 
▼enial.     His  mortal  disease,  which  had 
perhaps  its  origin  as  long  ago  as  the  West 
India  campaign  in  14(94»  when  he  biiTed 
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•U  the  rage  of  tbe  ydilow  fever,  having 
buried  « large  portion  of  his  companions  in 
that  expedition,  perceptibly  deranged  his 
temper,  and  probably  gave  an  occuional 
perversion  to  his  intellect  during  his  two 
last  years  of  increasing  bodily  suffering ; 
for  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  .disease, 
that  a  friendship  which  through  life  had 
been  exerieJI  towards  him  with  the  purest 
and  ujOst  disinterested  benevolence  of  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  of  wiahes,  waft  viewed  dur- 
ing those  sorrowful  months  with  sus- 
picion and  misunderstanding.  So  much  it 
was  necessary  to  say,  lest  this  portrait 
ahould  appear  either  like  flattery,  or  like 
detraction.  More  perliaps  it  would  be 
wrorig  to  say.  The  rest  may  well  be 
buried  in  the  grave  that  covers  his  once- 
loved  remains  I 


WOODHULL,  Michael,  Esq.  Novott^ 
ber  10,  at  his  seat  at  Hienfinrd,  Gwnty 
of  Nbrthampton,  aged  7*^ 

This  gentleman  in  1783,  gratified  the 
public  with  tlie  earliest  Englisn  translation 
of  the  nineteeit  tragedies,  and  frsgrnentB 
of  Euripides;  and  in  1804,  he  printed  an 
elegsnt  volume  of  poems  fqr  the  use  of  his 
friends. 

He  was  educated  first  atTwyford,  Back* 
ingharoshire,  in  the  house  of  the  Revc* 
rend  Mr.  Cleaver,  *Iongwitli  his  two  sons, 
the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  he  then  repaired 
to  Winchester,  ana  finally  to  Brazen  Nos« 
College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliomania,  is  supposed  to  have  sketch- 
ed his  'Character  of  Orlando  from  thia 
original. 


TU£  END. 
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